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JANUARY,  1879.— No.  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 


THE  frequent  complaint  made  by  nautical  men,  that 
they  have  no  means  of  communication  on  the  many 
subjects  relating  to  the  profession,  has  induced  the  Committee 
of  the  Shipmasters’  Society  of  London  to  endeavour  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Merchant  Service  in  this  respect. 

With  this  object  in  view,  and  with  the  kind  support  of 
the  profession,  we  propose  to  conduct  a  monthly  journal 
entirely  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  cloth,  so  as  to  afford 
such  opportunity  for  ventilation  of  opinions  and  experiences 
on  nautical  matters. 

We  purpose  giving  a  record  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Inquiries,  cases  adjudicated  by  Police  Magistrates,  and 
notifying  such  alterations  or  decisions  in  law  of  importance, 
and  deserving  of  serious  attention. 

Illegalities  are  daily  carried  on,  partly  from  design,  but 
more  frequently  by  accident.  And  not  only  are  illegal 
things  done,  they  are  submitted  to  ;  and  we  have  numerous 
instances  of  men  having  suffered  under  considerable  griev¬ 
ances  for  many  years  through  sheer  ignorance  or  miscon- 
conception  of  their  rights. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  these  pages  will  prove  a  medium 
for  giving  publicity  to  the  numerous  complaints  made  by 
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seafaring  men,  and  so  obtain  for  such  cases  the  full  attention 
they  deserve,  but  which  the  daily  papers  are  unable  to 
bestow. 

Intending  Subscribers  are  requested  to  forward  their 
Annual  Subscriptions  and  Addresses  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 


THE  SHIPMASTERS’  SOCIETY,  LONDON:  ITS 

ORIGIN  AND  OBJECT. 


THE  immediate  cause  of  the  establishment  of  this  Society 
arose  from  a  master  mariner  being  sentenced  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  efficiently 
maintaining  discipline  on  board  ship.  This  seems  a  strange 
statement  to  make  ;  but  the  “  Statement  of  Facts,”  laid  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  fully 
justifies  the  allegation.  It  is  a  singular  story,  and  briefly 
told  is  as  follows : — The  Lochley  Hall,  a  British  ship  of 
2,000  tons,  Charles  Barnes,  master,  left  Sydney  on  the  19th 
January,  1876,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and  a  full  complement 
of  cabin  passengers,  bound  for  London.  On  the  3rd  March, 
William  Allen,  A. B.,  in  a  condition  bordering  on  insanity, 
refused  to  work  any  longer.  The  ship  was  short-handed, 
three  of  the  seamen  being  ill.  The  master  warned  Allen 
that  if  he  refused  to  work  he  would  put  him  in  irons,  and  at 
four  o’clock  the  same  afternoon  put  handcuffs  on  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  a  compartment  in  the  deck  house.  In  the 
evening  Allen  was  released  from  his  handcuff's,  and  slept  as 
usual  in  the  forecastle.  On  the  following  day,  still  refusing 
to  work,  he  was  again  handcuffed  and  confined,  the  handcuffs 
being  removed  at  intervals  during  the  day  for  a  short  time.  He 
was  liberated  in  the  evening,  and  slept  in  the  forecastle  at 
night.  The  next  morning  several  of  the  crew  went  aft  and 
complained  that  Allen  had  used  threats,  accompanied  by 
oaths,  saying  that  he  would  “  do  for  some  of  them,  and  have 
somebody’s,  life  in  the  ship,”  and  that  they,  the  other  sailors, 
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were  afraid  to  go  to  sleep,  lest  Allen  should  murder  one  of 
them  ;  that  he  was  not  in  his  right  mind,  or  safe  to  be  at 
large.  They  urged  the  captain  to  put  restraint  upon  him. 
Allen  did  not  deny  the  charge,  nor  would  he  reply  to  it,  and 
he  was  therefore  confined  as  before,  and  at  night  also,  in  the 
deck  house,  till  the  31st  March,  when  he  became  violent, 
broke  the  window  of  the  deck  house,  rushed  out  on  deck, 
and  up  the  weather  forerigging  as  if  he  were  mad.  As  yet 
he  had  only  been  handcuffed,  but  now  the  master  believing 
him  to  be  insane,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  crew,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  in  irons — that  is,  he  put  a  ring  round  Allen’s 
ancle  and  fastened  him  with  a  chain,  to  prevent  him  again 
escaping.  Subsequently  the  prisoner  struck  the  chief  officer 
on  the  head,  scratched  his  face,  and  inflicted  a  severe  wound 
on  the  calf  of  his  leg  ;  also  threw  a  pot  of  hot  coffee  at  the 
third  officer,  and  was  otherwise  violent.  When  the  ship 
arrived  at  her  destination,  the  master  was  summoned  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court  by  Allen  for  assault. 

The  facts  as  above  stated  were  proved  by  several 
witnesses.  Allen  called  no  witnesses ;  and  in  his  statement 
on  oath,  he  corroborated  that  of  the  master.  The  presiding 
magistrate,  John  Paget,  Esq.,  at  the  close  of  the  case,  told 
Allen  that  he  had  brought  his  punishment  upon  himself,  that 
his  conduct  in  refusing  duty  was  unjustifiable,  and  he 
sentenced  him  to  one  day’s  imprisonment  for  assaulting  the 
first  officer,  and  one  day’s  imprisonment  for  refusing  duty. 
He  further  said  that  the  master  was  guilty  of  illegally 
imprisoning  the  man,  though  not  actuated  by  any  malicious 
motives ;  that  if  he  inflicted  a  fine  on  the  master  it  would 
be  paid  at  once,  and  would  be  no  punishment ;  and  he 
therefore  -sentenced  him  to  twenty-one  days'  imprisonment . 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  right  of  appeal 
from  a  magistrate’s  decision,  unless  the  fine  be  more  than 
£3,  or  the  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  month. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  magistrate  should  have 
given  such  a  decision  ;  but  so  it  was,  and  it  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  case  was  promptly  taken  up. 
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The  request  of  the  master  mariners  to  convene  a  public 
meeting,  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done,  was  warmly 
supported  by  the  Marine  Insurance  Companies  of  London, 
and  a  large  number  of  underwriters,  members  and  sub¬ 
scribers  of  Lloyd’s  ;  and  the  result  was  that  a  meeting  was 
held  on  the  4th  May,  1876,  at  the  London  Tavern, 
W.  H.  Tindall,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  General  Shipowners’ 
Society,  in  the  Chair. 

There  was  a  crowded  attendance,  and  hundreds  could  not 
gain  admittance.  Resolutions  supporting  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Barnes  and  condemning  the  judgment  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  were  carried  unanimously,  and  a  memorial  was 
presented  to  the  Home  Secretary  by  an  influential  deputation. 
The  result  was  that  the  same  day  Captain  Barnes  was 
released  from  prison.  The  indignation  of  shipowners  and 
shipmasters  had  evidently  been  greatly  excited,  for  the 
matter  did  not  end  here.  A  deputation,  introduced  by  Lord 
Eslington — now  the  Earl  of  Ravensworth — waited  upon  the 
Right  Honourable  B.  Disraeli,  the  Prime  Minister,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  take  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  fit  to  procure 
such  alterations  of  the  law  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
and  preserve  discipline  on  board  British  ships  upon  the  high 
seas.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his 
reply,  said,  “  I  deplore  the  decision  of  the  Thames  police 
magistrate  in  Captain  Barnes’s  case.  I  can  judge  of  its  im¬ 
policy,  but  I  am  assured  by  the  highest  authorities  that  it 
was  equally  illegal.  I  am  induced  to  believe  myself  that  the 
great  interest  which  is  now  so  ably  represented  before  me 
rather  underrates  the  power  which  under  the  existing  law  it 
possesses.  If  it  does  not  trouble  you  I  will  read  you  a 
memorandum  which  I  have  had  furnished  to  me  by  the 
highest  legal  authorities,  in  answer  to  some  of  my  inquiries, 
as  it  concerns  your  interest.  It  is  upon  Captain  Barnes’s 
case : — ‘  The  rule  of  law  undoubtedly  is  that  the  captain’s 
authority  over  the  crew,  and  even  over  the  passengers,  is  in 
a  strict  sense  undefined,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  despotic — 
vide  Queen  v.  Legg  ?  He  may,  in  short,  inflict  any  punish- 
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ment  which  is  reasonable,  that  is,  which  is  necessary  to 
ensure  obedience  to  his  command  in  all  lawful  matters  relating 
to  the  navigation  of  his  ship  and  the  preservation  of  good 
order.  He  is  responsible,  however,  for  the  use  of  this  power 
to  the  Courts  of  this  country.  The  punishment  he  inflicts 
ought  to  be  applied  with  due  moderation.’  Then  another 
case  quoted  is  that  of  the  Agincourt,  Hogg’s  report : — *  And 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible,  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  by 
the  master  before  he  inflicts  punishment  ;  and  it  is  advisable, 
though  not  necessary,  that  the  other  officers  should  be  con¬ 
sulted.’  The  law  does  not  prescribe  any  particular  mode  of 
punishment ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  putting  in  irons 
is  not  in  itself  objectionable.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
add  that  the  putting  in  irons  is  by  the  law  allowed  in  the 
United  States.  The  case,  therefore,  of  Captain  Barnes,  or 
any  other  case,  must  be  simply  a  question  of  fact — namely, 
whether  Captain  Barnes  has  used  his  power  immoderately, 
or  has  inflicted  other  and  severer  punishment  than  the  case 
would  justify.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  law  more 
favourable  than  it  is  towards  captains  at  present.  Their 
power  is  most  extensive,  and  they  are  liable  to  punishment 
if  they  exercise  it  wrongly.  If  there  has  been  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  in  Captain  Barnes’s  case,  it  has  arisen,  not  from 
any  defect  in  the  law,  but  from  the  magistrate  coming  to  a 
wrong  conclusion  on  the  facts.  That  is  the  opinion  which 
was  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  highest  legal  authorities  on 
this  question,  and,  therefore,  you  see  that  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  act  with  the  greatest  caution,  because  if  any  rash 
step  is  taken  we  should  only  be  diminishing  your  powers 
instead  of  increasing  them.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  matter  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  I  shall 
bring  it  before  my  colleagues  at  a  fitting  opportunity.  I 
cannot  pledge  myself  to  the  mode  in  which  the  necessary 
relief  to  the  shipping  interest  may  be  accomplished  ;  but  I 
can  say  that  it  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet,  that  the  supreme  authority  of  the  captain  of  a 
merchant  vessel  on  the  high  seas  ought  to  be  established.” 
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The  encouraging  remarks  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  had 
stirred  the  shipmasters  to  a  strong  spirit  of  unity,  and  the)7 
resolved  to  establish  a  society  calculated  to  deal  promptly 
and  effectually  with  cases  which  might  hereafter  occur  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  of  the  numerous  body  of  captains  in  the 
merchant  service. 

A  public  meeting,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  was 
accordingly  convened  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  Memo¬ 
randum  of  Association  which  had  been  prepared  and  care¬ 
fully  discussed  at  several  preliminary  meetings,  as  follows  : — 

“  Memorandum  of  Association. 

“  The  objects  for  which  the  Society  is  established  are — 

“  i. — For  the  mutual  protection  and  advancement  of  the 
general  interests  of  its  members  (but  without  power  to 
entertain  any  question  in  dispute  between  a  shipmaster 
and  his  owners). 

“  2. — To  provide  either  by  building  or  renting,  upon  lease 
or  otherwise,  suitable  premises  in  which  the  members  of 
the  Society  may  daily  meet  together  for  the  •  interchange 
of  nautical  experience,  and  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
matters  affecting  the  general  interests  of  its  members, 
either  in  co-operation  with  other  similar  Societies  or 
alone. 

“  3. — To  provide  such  furniture,  books,  periodicals, 
publications,  and  other  things  as  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  may  deem  to  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  its  members. 

“  4. — To  defray  such  legal  expenses  as  the  Committee 
of  Management  may  think  it  advisable  to  incur  in  the 
interests  of  its  members,  subject  to  the  rules,  whether  in 
watching  any  legal  proceedings  which  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  of  Management,  involve  the  interests 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  England,  or  of  one  or  more  of 
its  members,  or  in  affording  legal  assistance  to,  or  providing 
counsel  for,  such  of  its  members  as  may  have  to  appear  in 
a  court  of  law,  or  on  an  official  enquiry,  but  the  funds  of 
the  Society  shall  not  be  applied  in  defending  any  of  its 
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members  in  cases  of  negligence  or  of  culpable  mis¬ 
conduct. 

“  5. — To  appoint  and  pay  agents  at  any  port  to  repre¬ 
sent  this  Society. 

“  6. — To  defray  the  whole  or  part  of  any  expenses  of  or 
incidental  to  any  effort  made  by  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  or  by  any  person  or  persons  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  of  Management,  or  by  their  authority  to  watch 
over  and  represent  the  interests  of  its  members,  or  any 
proposed  alteration  of  the  law  or  further  enactment,  or 
upon  the  making  or  sanctioning  of  any  rules  or  bye-laws 
in  pursuance  of  any  statute.” 

The  Rules,  being  unanimously  approved  of,  were  duly  regis¬ 
tered,  and  the  Society  entered  upon  its  labours  in  October, 
1876.  Rooms  engaged  in  Jeffrey’s  Square,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C., 
were  fitted  up  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  members: 
reading,  writing,  and  smoking-rooms  being  provided,  while 
in  addition  are  chart  and  model-rooms,  offices  and  lavatories. 

[On  a  future  occasion  we  purpose  giving  an  account  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  Society  since  its  formation. — Sec.] 


A  WORD  TO  SHIPMASTERS  SAILING  OUT  OF 
THE  PORT  OF  LONDON  WHO  HAVE  NOT  YET 
JOINED  THIS  SOCIETY. 


fTlHE  Shipmasters’  Society  in  London  is  instituted  for  the 
protection  and  convenience  of  those  going  to  sea  in 
command  of  our  merchant  ships,  as  well  as  for  the  protection 
of  mates  in  the  service.  The  Committee  of  Management 
is  chiefly  composed  of  shipmasters,  whose  names  are  well 
known  and  respected,  some  of  whom  have  retired  from 
the  sea,  and  who  have  vast  experience  in  the  working  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  ;  who  give  much  of  their  valuable 
time,  and  work  hard,  without  fee  or  reward,  for  the  good 
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of  those  who  are  still  prosecuting  their  avocations  on  the 
blue  sea.  And,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
those  for  whose  good  they  take  all  this  trouble  and  care, 
to  assist  them  in  their  laudable  exertions  by  joining  this 
Society,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  try  and  persuade 
others  to  do  likewise. 

A  similar  Society,  in  Liverpool,  has  been  in  existence 
20  years,  and  is  doing  a  good  work.  It  had  on  its  books  in 
1876,  925  captains,  718  mates,  24  engineers,  17  pilots,  and  868 
associates,  making  a  grand  total  of  1,953  members.  It  has 
also  an  Aged  Merchant  Seaman’s  and  Widow’s  Fund. 

There  are  also  Societies  at  Sunderland  and  Hull ;  these 
were  both  established  in  1873,  consequently  have  been 
five  years  under  way.  The  former  Society  reports  that  they 
had  1,242  members  on  the  books  in  1877,  while  the  Hull 
Society  states  that  they  had  on  their  books  in  1877,  254 
masters  and  20  mates,  making  a  total  of  274  members. 

The  London  Society  has  on  its  books  at  this  time  370 
captains  and  8  associates,  total  378.  This  is  in  two  years’ 
existence,  and  we  have  53  captains  flying  the  Society’s  flag. 

Liverpool  Society’s  Subscriptions  amounted  to  ^698  15  6 

Sunderland  ,,  ,,  ,,  743  18  8 

Hull  „  „  „  280  13  o 

London  ,,  ,,  ,,  378  o  o 

Total  Subscriptions  for  the  four  Societies  ^2,101  6  6 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  Societies  will,  if 
property  supported  by  captains  and  officers,  be  instruments 
for  much  good.  They  will  show  police  magistrates  that  the 
British  shipmaster  no  longer  intends  putting  up  quietly  with 
the  injustice  practised  at  these  Courts,  in  England  at  all 
events.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  magistrates 
to  mete  out  even-handed  justice  to  all  who  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  brought  before  them,  but  shipmasters  in  our 
Colonies  receive  greater  consideration  in  the  police  courts 
than  they  do  in  Great  Britain,  and  I  account  for  it  in  this 
way  :  the  police  magistrates  abroad  have  made  one  or  more 
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voyages  across  the  sea,  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  for  themselves  the  trouble  that  captains  have  in 
keeping  the  men  up  to  the  mark  and  under  discipline,  and 
they  know  that  the  men  are  not  always  in  the  right  and  the 
captain  in  the  wrrong.  I  maintain  that  police  magistrates 
are  no  more  fit  to  sit  in  judgment  between  captains  and 
their  crews,  than  I  am  fit  to  be  a  bishop.  As  for  the  Thames 
Police  Court,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  parody  on 
justice,  when  captains  are  concerned.  We  all  remember 
that  shameful  affair  of  the  Locksley  Hall ,  when  Mr.  Paget, 
against  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  against  justice  and 
common  sense,  sent  the  captain  to  prison  for  doing  his  duty 
on  board  his  ship.  I  myself  had  a  case  in  this  Court.  I  had 
shipped  a  crew  in  Calcutta;  the  articles  were  drawn  up 
by  the  shipping  master,  a  Government  servant.  The  men 
signed  before  him,  and  he  filled  in  the  different  columns,  and 
placed  the  amount  of  wages  against  each  man’s  name.  I  no 
sooner  got  to  sea,  than  one  of  the  men  who  had  shipped  as  an 
abls  seaman  was  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  land-lubber, 
and  he  was  logged  in  the  official  log  accordingly,  and  disrated 
to  ordinary  seaman.  This  man  at  the  pay  table  refused  to  take 
the  reduced  wage,  and  summoned  me  to  the  police  court. 
The  magistrate  asked  me,  “  What  do  you  want  to  do  with 
this  man?”  I  told  him  that  he  shipped  as  able  seaman  on 
my  vessel,  but  proved  to  be  no  such  thing,  and  I  had  disrated 
him  to  ordinary  seaman,  and  was  willing  to  pay  ordinary 
seaman’s  wages.  “  Show  me  the  articles.”  Articles  handed 
up.  He  said,  “  You  cannot  reduce  this  man’s  wages,  for  he 
has  not  shipped  as  able  seaman.”  I  answered,  “  He  did  ; 
here  he  is,  ask  him,  and  moreover  you  will  see  that  his  name 
is  among  those  at  £-}>  a  month,  the  ordinaries  being  at  30s.” 
He  said,  “  I  see  that,  but  there  is  nothing  to  denote  that  he 
shipped  as  able  seaman.”  The  fact  of  the  case  was  that  the 
shipping  master  thought  that  seamen  written  against  the 
higher  class  and  ordinary  against  the  lower,  together  with  the 
difference  in  the  amounts  of  wages  standing  in  the  proper 
column  was  all  that  could  be  required  (and  I,  in  my  simplicity 
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thought  so  too),  but  the  Thames  police  magistrate,  with  his 
head  full  of  law  and  little  justice,  thought  otherwise.  He  told 
me  that,  “  Every  one  who  went  to  sea  to  get  a  living  was  a 
seaman,  even  if  it  were  a  woman,”  and  said,  “  Pay  the  man 
the  full  wages.”  I  asked,  “  Is  this  man  to  get  off  scot  free, 
because  the  shipping  master,  you  say,  has  made  an  error  in 
writing  seamen  instead  of  able  seamen  against  the  names  of 
the  A.  B.’s  ?”  Again  he  said,  “  Pay  the  man  the  full  amount 
claimed.”  There  may  be  law  in  this,  but  I  fail  to  see  the 
justice.  Only  the  other  day  at  the  same  Court  a  mate  sued 
the  captain  for  his  full  wages.  The  mate  had  refused  to  do 
any  more  duty.  This  occurred  off  Cape  Horn  during  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  found  that  the  ship  had 
sprung  a  leak  (a  fine  iron  ship  only  on  her  second  voyage). 
He  positively  refused  to  lend  a  hand  at  the  pumps,  or  to 
render  assistance  to  stow  the  sails,  and  went  to  his  berth. 
As  soon  as  the  case  was  called,  up  jumped  a  young  lawyer, 
and  told  the  magistrate  that  he  could  not  adjudicate  on 
this  case,  as  the  Captain  had  not  made  out  the  account 
as  the  Act  of  Parliament  directed,  inasmuch  as  the  Act  says 
that  the  whole  amount  of  wages  are  to  be  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  account,  and  all  deductions  are  to  be  entered  on  the 
other  side.  The  captain  in  this  case  had  not  done  so,  but 
had  made  up  the  wages  to  the  time  the  mate  knocked  off 
duty.  Shipmasters  had  better  bear  this  in  mind.  After 
some  talk  between  the  two  lawyers  and  the  magistrate,  the 
latter  said  he  would  waive  this  point,  and  the  case  was 
allowed  to  proceed,  but  the  result  was,  as  usual,  given  against 
the  captain.  The  magistrate  said  it  was  the  captain’s  duty 
to  go  to  the  mate’s  berth  and  beg  him  to  return  to  his  duty. 
This,  he  said,  he  had  not  done,  and  gave  his  verdict  for  the 
mate  to  be  paid  the  whole  of  his  wages,  the  same  as  if  he  had 
done  what  England  used  to  expect  every  man  to  do, 
namely,  his  duty.  In  vain  the  captain’s  legal  adviser  asked 
the  magistrate  if  “  he  would  think  himself  bound  to  pay  one 
of  his  own  servants  for  work  not  performed,”  and  it  was  also  no 
use  when  this  gentleman  pointed  out  that,  although  the 
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captain  had  made  a  mistake  in  making  out  the  man’s  account, 
at  the  worst  it  only  amounted  to  a  clerical  error.  The 
fact  remained  that  the  mate  had  positively  broken  his  con¬ 
tract  with  his  captain  at  a  time  when  the  ship  was  in  danger, 
such  contract  having  been  made  according  to  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  further  that  he,  as  chief  officer,  showed  such  a  bad 
example  to  the  crew.  This  mate  holds  a  master’s  certificate, 
and  got  off  with  the  whole  wages,  a  large  portion  of  which 
he  never  fairly  earned,  without  even  a  word  of  admonition 
from  the  magistrate.  What  is  this  but  encouragement  for 
men  to  defy  their  captains  and  behave  badly.  One  would 
have  thought  the  duty  of  a  magistrate  would  have  been  in 
the  contrary  direction.  The  Thames  Police  Court  is  getting 
such  a  bad  name,  that  masters  are  fast  coming  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  better  to  pay  men  all  they  ask  at  the  Shipping 
Office,  then  to  be  dragged  into  this  Court,  there  to  be  insulted 
and  mulcted  unjustly  of  money  not  due. 

This  is  as  much  an  owner’s  question  as  it  is  a  master’s  ; 
in  fact,  nearly  all  questions  connected  with  the  Mercantile 
Marine  are  so  ;  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  owners  as  well  as  masters  should  agitate  until  this  is 
altered.  I  say  that  the  Police  Court  is  not  the  proper  place 
to  settle  disputes  as  to  seamen’s  wages.  The  shipping  master 
would  be  a  better  judge  in  these  cases  than  any  magistrate 
could  be,  and  there  would  be  this  advantage,  that  disputes 
would  be  settled  at  the  time  of  paying  off,  and  not  several 
days  after,  at  a  cost  of  money  to  both  sailor  as  well  as 
master.  Those  who  advocate  sending  the  men  home  at  once 
by  the  ’bus  will  surely  be  with  us  in  this  matter  ! 

Here  is  a  case  in  point :  a  ship  arrives  in  London,  the  men 
go  to  the  Sailor’s  Home,  or  to  a  boarding  house,  the  crimp 
gets  hold  of  them,  he  soon  finds  out  through  the  answers 
given  to  his  questions  that  there  is  to  be  a  deduction  in  the 
wages  of  one  of  the  men  for  some  cause  or  another.  The 
crimp  listens  to  the  case,  and  makes  it  appear  to  the  sailor 
that  he,  the  crimp,  is  ready  and  willing  to  go  through  fire 
and  water  to  serve  him.  The  sailor  believes  him,  and  at 
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once  puts  himself  under  his  guidance.  He  is  told  by  this 
“  gentleman  ”  that  he  will  get  the  thing  managed,  so  that  he 
shall  have  the  whole  of  his  wages  without  any  deductions. 
“  I  have  done  it,”  he  says,  “  hundreds  of  times.”  He  then 
tells  him  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  such  a  clever  lawyer 
down  East,  who  rules  the  magistrate,  and  turns  him  round 
his  finger  just  as  he  likes.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  such  a  clever  fellow,  that  he  gains 
all  the  cases  he  takes.  We  will  go  down  and  engage  him  on 
our  side  at  once,  for  fear  the  “  skipper  ’’  should  get  hold  of 
him.  But  mind  you,  “  you  must  leave  all  in  my  hands  as  to 
the  fee  to  be  paid.”  The  foolish  fellow  is  caught  in  the  net 
of  these  “gentlemen,”  and  although  he  gains  the  case  and 
recovers  the  full  amount,  by  the  time  he  has  paid  this  crimp 
and  the  lawyer,  and  stood  treat  all  round,  including  the 
loafers,  when  he  leaves  the  neighbourhood  of  this  beautiful 
Court,  he  is  drunk  and  incapable,  and  most  likely  his  pockets 
are  empty.  The  magistrate  knows  all  this  is  likely  to 
happen,  and  yet  he  gives  the  case  against  the  captain. 
No  master  would  wish  to  deduct  hard-earned  money  from 
any  man. 

We  have  no  desire  to  prove  that  shipmasters  have  no 
faults,  any  more  than  we  should  that  there  are  no  good 
sailors.  We  believe  that  they  are  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning. 

There  are  some  men  holding  Board  of  Trade  certificates 
of  competency  not  fit  to  command  men,  for  they  do  not  know 
how  to  command  themselves.  It  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  service  if  such  were  weeded  out,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  Mercantile  Marine, 
owners  as  well  as  seamen,  that  rotten  ships  should  be  broken 
up.  Surely  no  one  expects  that  among  40,000  passed  masters 
but  that  some  black  sheep  would  be  found. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  most  of  our  masters  of  the  present 
day  are  good,  moral,  kind-hearted  men,  and  only  wish  to  do 
their  duty  in  an  honest  and  upright  way.  It  is  to  their 
interest  to  command  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
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be  able  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  think  they 
succeed  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  when  you  take  into 
account  that  they  have  to  fight  against  all  comers,  so  as  to 
protect  the  interests  of  all  concerned  ;  the  least  of  these 
antagonists  is  not  the  elements. 

There  aTe  one  or  two  things  I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
masters  for  their  careful  consideration. 

1st.  A  complaint  has  come  before  the  Shipmasters’  Com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Sailors’  Association  of  London  to  the  effect 
that  masters  or  mates  are  in  the  habit  since  sailors  have 
become  a  little  more  plentiful  (owing,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to 
so  many  of  our  ships  and  steamers  being  laid  up)  that  when 
they  apply  on  board  for  a  berth  they  are  asked  to  leave  their 
last  discharge,  and  that  these  are  detained  for  a  week,  and 
then  handed  back,  when  they  are  told  that  a  full  crew  has 
been  engaged.  Now  if  this  be  true  it  is  not  right,  and  should 
be  discontinued  ;  the  men  say  that  owing  to  their  discharges 
being  kept  they  often  lose  a  chance  of  shipping  in  another 
vessel.  Only  sufficient  discharges  should  be  detained  as  will 
be  required  to  form  the  crew. 

2nd.  A  complaint  came  from  the  same  quarter  that  British 
shipmasters  prefer  shipping  foreign  sailors,  and  would  not 
ship  an  English  man  so  long  as  a  foreigner  was  to  be  had. 
We  hope  this  is  not  true. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  pre¬ 
ference  for  foreign  sailors  to  English.  The  answer  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Those  who  have  to  command  say  that  the  foreign 
sailor  is  more  obedient  to  the  officer’s  orders  ;  he  is  more 
honest,  inasmuch  he  is  not  found  broaching  the  cargo  in¬ 
trusted  to  his  care,  or  going  into  the  hold  with  a  naked  light 
for  the  purpose  of  pillage,  thus  endangering  the  lives  of  all  on 
board.  This  has  been  done  by  English  sailors  when  there 
has  been  five  or  six  hundred  people  on  board.  This  being 
true,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  captains,  who  are  accountable 
for  the  well  being  of  all  on  board,  should  prefer  the  foreigner  ? 

This  was  not  always  so,  for  I  remember  when  a  captain 
would  not  at  any  price  have  a  foreigner  before  the  mast  in 
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his  ship.  There  is  more  than  one  cause  for  this  very  sad 
change  to  be  found.  First  and  foremost,  as  I  have  said 
before,  and  now  repeat,  comes  doing  away  with  the 
apprenticeship  system.  Before  this  foolish  act  was  com¬ 
mitted  we  had  in  this  country  the  finest  set  of  seamen  in  the 
world  in  every  respect ;  there  were  none  that  could  come 
near  them.  It  is  not  too  late  to  remedy  this,  if  you  will 
only  take  boys  to  sea  and  teach  them  their  profession. 
We  often  blame  owners  for  not  binding  apprentices,  and 
those  who  do  not  do  so  deserve  all  that  is  said  about  them 
for  being  so  selfish  and  blind  to  their  own  interests.  But 
are  you  captains  altogether  clear  of  blame  in  this  matter  ? 

I  say  you  are  not.  I  know  from  experience  that  many 
owners  refuse  to  bind  apprentices,  but  at  the  same  time  leave 
it  altogether  to  their  captains  to  ship  their  crews  in  any 
proportion  they  think  fit,  so  long  as  they  do  not  bring  up  the 
portage  bill  beyond  a  certain  amount.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  has  always  been  the  habit  with  those  gentlemen  that 
I  have  been,  and  am  connected  with,  in  shipping.  Then, 
where  is  the  difficulty  ?  Why,  it  is  in  captains  saying, 
foolishly,  I  think, ■“  oh,  sailors  are  of  so  little  account  nowa¬ 
days,  that  to  get  along  at  all  I  must  have  all  able  seamen,  that 
is,  men  on  full  pay;”  but  I  know  that  you  do  not  often  get 
what  you  bargain  for,  and  often  you  find  the  O.S.  better  than 
the  so-called  A.B.  Now,  what  every  captain  ought  to  do  is 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  take  so  many  poor  boys  to  sea,  and 
teach  them  their  profession.  It  no  doubt  would  cost  you  a 
little  trouble  at  first,  but  you  would  soon  reap  the  advantage 
if  you  faint  not.  Owners  and  captains  have  often  said  to  me, 
when  I  have  been  urging  them  to  take  apprentices,  “  What  is 
the  good,  for  no  sooner  they  begin  to  be  of  use  than  they  run 
away.”  “  Well,”  I  have  answered  “  that  is  a  bad  feature,  no 
doubt.  But  suppose  they  do  run,  they  run  from  you  and  go 
to  A.  A.’s  boys  run  from  him  and  come  to  you.”  You  see 
you  have  them  in  the  service.  To  refuse  taking  them,  and 
then  to  expect  to  have  good  seamen,  strikes  me  as  the  most 
absurd  thing  a  man  could  ever  think  of.  Farmers  are  generally . 
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supposed  to  be  rather  dull,  but  what  would  be  thought  of  a 
farmer  who  neglected  at  seed  time  to  put  seed  into  the  . 
ground,  should  he  ride  over  his  fields,  looking  for  and  expecting 
to  see  the  signs  of  a  crop.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
you  shipowners  and  masters  would  write  him  down  “  verdant 
green.”  But  hold  hard  !  he  would  not  be  half  so  green  as 
you  in  your  expectations. 

And  now  a  word  to  mates.  You  are  in  expectation  of 
becoming  masters,  which  is  quite  right  and  proper  for  you  so 
to  do,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  soon  have  your  laudable  desire 
gratified.  I  say  to  you  come  and  join  this  Society,  and  do 
what  you  can  to  improve  your  position,  there  is  work  for  all 
those  in  command  and  those  who  are  expecting  to  command  ; 
the  Society  has  agreed  to  admit  you  on  payment  of  an 
annual  subscription  of  one  guinea,  and  waive  the  entrance 
fee  until  you  have  been  twelve  months  in  command.  Do 
not  say  that  the  “  Shipmasters’  Society  ”  does  not  concern 
you  because  you  are  only  a  mate.  Let  me  tell  you  it  does, 
as  well  as  owners  and  captains,  for  any  thing  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  service  at  large  must  benefit  the  individual 
members.  All  abuses  rectified  or  abolished  before  you  take 
command  must  of  necessity  make  it  more  easy  for  you  when 
called  upon  to  play  first  fiddle. 

If  you  say  you  cannot  afford  one  guinea  a  year  until  you 
get  command,  then  I  say  the  more  shame  for  you.  One 
guinea  a  year  means  three  farthings  a  day  ;  surely  you  can 
manage  this  without  much  deprivation.  When  I  was  mate 
I  never  had  over  five  pounds  a  month,  and  with  that  had  to 
pay  a  shilling  a  month  to  the  Merchant  Seaman’s  Fund.  If 
you  mates  and  masters  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
different  clauses  contained  in  the  intended  Merchant  Seaman’s 
Bill,  1878,  I  think  you  must  see  the  necessity  for  joining  this 
London  Society  at  once,  London  being  head-quarters  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  that  account  this  London 
Society  should  be  the  head-centre  of  kindred  Societies. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  not  been  the  fault  of  mates  up  to 
some  six  months  ago  for  not  having  joined  this  Society,  as 
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when  it  started  none  but  certificated  masters,  who  had  held 
command,  were  eligible,  but  that  is  now  altered.  Not  only 
is  this  question  one  that  affects  masters  and  mates  but 
it  also  most  intimately  affects  owners,  and  they  would 
do  well  to  support  this  Society,  for  I  contend  the  battles  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  fight  in  the  interest  of  masters  in  the 
first  instance  will  also  be  battles  for  the  owners.  In  fact  it 
is  hard  to  separate  their  interests. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  David  Mclver,  M.P.,  a  large  shipowner, 
had  to  say  on  this  subject  in  Liverpool,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
M.M.S.A.,  in  1876:  “The  interests  of  shipowners  and 
shipmasters  are,  I  think,  more  alike  than  is  frequently 
put  before  the  public.  Shipowners,  no  matter  how  careful 
they  may  be,  must  at  times  lose  their  ships,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  decisions  of  Courts  of  Inquiry,  which,  as  we 
know,  are  not  too  competent,  may  unduly  prejudice  a  ship¬ 
owner  in  defending  a  civil  or  even  a  criminal  action  against 
himself  in  a  court  of  law.  This  is  a  very  serious  question. 
We  have  none  of  us  any  desire  to  screen  those  who  deserve 
punishment,  but  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  that  shipmasters 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  put  on  trial  in  a  place 
like  the  police  court,  because  that  brings  an  appearance  oi 
degradation,  when,  after  all,  what  has  occurred  may  be  no 
more  than  an  inevitable  misfortune.  That  is  not,  perhaps, 
in  reality  a  very  serious  grievance,  but  still  it  ought  not  to 
exist.  With  regard  to  the  suspension  of  certificates,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for 
punishing  people  for  errors  of  judgment,  and  I  have  never 
understood  the  process  by  which  a  man  was  supposed  to  be 
a  better  man  by  being  made  to  walk  about  the  streets  for  six 
months. 

“  I  hope  that  shipowners  and  masters  will  not  leave  the 
Legislature  in  the  dark  as  to  their  views  on  shipping 
questions  generally.  The  public  opinion  of  the  seaports  on 
technical  questions  is  necessarily,  in  the  main,  the  right  one. 
For  where  otherwise  can  the  Government  obtain  practical 
information  ? 
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“  There  are  in  the  House  of  Commons  very  few  men  indeed  who , 
however  much  they  may  know  on  other  subjects ,  have  had  any  practical 
acquaintance  with  shipping ,  and  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  five-sixths 
of  the  members  are  concerned ,  they  might  just  as  well  be  ashed  to 
compile  a  Hebrew  grammar  as  a  Shipping  Bill.  And  even  the 
members  of  the  Government,  with  the  best  intentions, 
worthy  and  excellent  gentlemen,  who  don’t  see  a  ship  from 
one  year’s  end  to  the  other,  and  don’t  know  anything  what¬ 
ever  about  the  management  of  ships,  what  can  they  know  of 
the  practical  incidence  of  clauses  which  may  be  right  or  may 
be  wrong,  unless  the  people  of  the  seaports  will  come  forward 
and  tell  them  ?  Societies  are  started  in  many  of  our  seaports 
for  the  prosecution  of  shipowners,  who  have  made  use  of 
Mr.  Plimsoll’s  name,  though  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  say 
that  he  disapproved  of  these,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  These  societies  have  been  established  to  enforce  the 
existing  law,  which  has  already  given  so  much  trouble  to 
shipowners  and  masters.” 

Well,  if  all  this  be  true,  and  I  for  one  believe  it  is  true, 
then  to  me  it  is  as  clear  as  mud  in  a  wine  glass  that  not  only 
shipowners  but  also  shipbrokers  should  join  this  Society  and 
become  subscribers  to  the  British  Merchant  Service  Journal. 
This  will  be  published  every  month  at  a  price  that  all  can 
afford,  and  will  contain  matter  touching  the  interest  of  all 
concerned  in  the  well  being  of  the  Merchant  Service.  The 
owners  and  brokers  of  Liverpool  have  joined  the  Liverpool 
Society,  as  is  shown  by  their  having  on  their  books  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  associates,  and  surely  the  owners,  brokers, 
masters,  and  mates  of  the  port  of  London  are  not  going  to 
be  outdone  by  any  port  in  the  world.  Are  you  ?  I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  not. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  Admiral  Saumerez’s  speech  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  the  gth  November.  It  was  the  language 
of  a  true  sailor,  one  of  the  old  school.  “  It  would  ill  become 
me  as  a  British  sailor,  called  upon  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to 
return  thanks  for  the  British  Navy,  which  not  only  includes 
the  Queen’s  Navy,  but  also  the  Mercantile  Marine,  one  of 
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the  noblest  professions  in  the  world.”  With  reference  to  the 
sad  calamities  which  sometimes  we  have  occasion  to  mourn, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases  they  are  unavoid¬ 
able  “  It  is  the  hand  of  God,”  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  repine 
when  these  calamities  unfortunately  happen  ;  but  whenever 
the  Navy  is  called  upon  to  do  its  duty  it  will  show,  not  only 
to  this  country,  but  to  every  country  in  the  world,  that 
Britannia  still  rules  the  waves. 

W.  Burrows. 
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ITS  AIM  AND  DUTY. 

A  Paper  read  by  Capt.  Faithful  to  the  Members  of  the 
Shipmasters'  Society ,  28 th  November. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

TAURING  the  discussion  at  our  last  General  Meeting 
it  was  remarked  by  one  of  our  Members  that  he  had 
often  heard  the  word  “  combination  ”  used  with  reference  to 
master  mariners,  and  that  he  should  like  to  know  what  it 
meant,  and  how  combination  among  master  mariners  was  to 
be  obtained,  when  so  many  were  continually  and  unavoidably 
absent,  following  the  duties  of  their  profession.  I  propose  in 
the  present  paper  to  put  my  ideas  of  “  combination  ”  before 
this  meeting,  and  trust  that  the  kindness  and  courtesy  usual 
on  these  occasions  may  be  shown  to  me  in  the  overlooking  of 
perhaps  many  errors  and  omissions,  as  well  as  in  patiently 
hearing  the  few  crude  ideas  and  statements  herein  thrown 
together  by  me. 

We  all  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  “combination,” 
as  regards  men  ;  it  may  range  from  the  agreement  of  the  few 
or  many  to  do  a  certain  thing  ;  the  banding  together  of  a  few 
individuals  famous,  or  not  famous,  for  some  good  or  bad  end  ; 
to  the  gigantic  combinations  of  nations,  with  their  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  trained  warriors,  for  the  overrunning  of 
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a  neighbouring  state,  whose  lands  they  covet,  and  are 
determined  to  divide  between!  them.  “  Combination  ”  is 
equally  the  agreement  of  two,  as  of  two  millions  ;  but  before 
I  apply  the  term  to  ourselves,  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance 
at  our  present  state,  that  we  may  see  what  we  were  as  ship¬ 
masters,  what  we  are  now,  and  what  we  might  be  ;  and  then 
to  consider  whether  combination  will  make  us  what  we 
ought  to  be — a  power  in  the  land  ;  and  lastly,  what  sort  of 
combination,  to  that  end,  we  mean  to  undertake. 

It  is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that  the  British  shipmaster  is 
not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  what  he  ought  to  be  ; 
very  much  the  reverse,  indeed.  Formerly  the  British  ship¬ 
master  was,  in  England,  of  some  importance  ;  his  opinion 
was  asked  by  his  owners  his  ideas  were  listened  to  with  at 
least  consideration.  In  a  foreign  port,  he  was  as  the  owner  ; 
all  the  business  of  the  ship  was  done  with  his  concurrence, 
and  through  him ;  nothing  was  done  by  the  agents  without 
his  sanction  ;  his  name  was  at  the  end  of  all  agreements  and 
charters  ;  his  freight  was  paid  to  him,  and  he  sent  it  home  to 
his  owners  ;  they  received  through  him  all  information 
relative  to  the  ship  and  shipping  business  ;  on  board  his 
ship  his  word  was  law,  every  one  obeyed  him  ;  and  though 
armed  with  very  great  authority,  how  rarely  was  that 
authority  abused  ?  As  in  all  services  there  will  be  some 
tyrants,  so  with  the  British  Merchant  Service  ;  but  I  am 
certain  that  there  have  been  more — very  many  more — abuses 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  then  there  have  in  the  now  trodden- 
down  and  despised  British  Merchant  Service. 

By  the  public  generally  the  British  shipmaster  was  treated 
with  great  respect,  his  opinion  of  foreign  countries  was 
considered  worth  something,  and  was  not  to  be  wantonly 
disregarded.  I  fear  those  times  are  gone,  never  to  return. 
The  steamer,  the  telegraph,  and  the  Suez  Canal  have 
revolutionized  everything.  Now  all  business  is  done  in  the 
Home  Office,  none  is  left  for  the  master  to  do ;  and  though 
this  has  taken  very  much  responsibility  off  his  shoulders,  and 
very  much  eased  his  duties,  it  has  lowered  his  position  more 
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than  it  is  at  all  pleasant  to  contemplate,  it  has  lowered  his 
importance  abroad,  and  utterly  ruined  it  at  home.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst  part  of  our  lot.  The  greatest  evil,  and  the 
one  we  can  possibly  get  rid  of  by  combination,  is  in  the 
antagonistic  action  of  the  Government  towards  us.  The 
authorities  at  the  head  of  the  State  have  instituted  a  Board 
of  Trade.  This  Board  of  Trade,  necessary  and  good  in 
itself,  ought  to  have  been  everything  to  the  Merchant 
Service  of  this  country,  and  by  supporting  his  authority 
have  been  the  means  of  raising  the  position  of  the  master 
mariner,  as  well  as  by  wise  laws  and  just  regulations, 
making  the  service  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  all 
engaged  in  it.  Instead  of  this  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
carried  through  Bills,  which  hamper  the  master’s  action  in 
every  way.  He  is  hunted  down  by  vexatious  and  useless 
interference  without  cause.  Laws  have  been  made,  amended, 
and  tinkered  until  he  does  not  know  but  that  that  which 
was  right  for  last  voyage  is  wrong  for  the  present  one.  He  has 
been  looked  upon  and  treated  by  this  Board  as  a  man  whose 
delight  and  amusement  at  sea  consisted  in  worrying  his 
crew  past  human  endurance,  and  his  pastime  in  first 
provoking  the  sailor  and  then  knocking  him  down  with  a 
belaying  pin.  He  has  been  regarded  as  a  man  ready  at  all 
times  to  provoke  a  mutiny  in  his  ship  by  bad  language  and 
worse  treatment,  prepared,  revolver  in  hand,  to  shoot  down 
the  first  man  who  dared  to  say  his  soul  was  his  own.  The 
Board  of  Trade  has,  under  bad  advice,  legislated  against  the 
master  until  the  sailor  has  believed  him  to  be  his  only  enemy, 
and,  by  the  same  misguided  legislation,  has  caused  the  master 
to  lose  the  necessary  authority  over  his  crew,  proper  for  the 
due  and  careful  navigation  of  his  ship.  The  Board  has  done 
all  in  its  power  apparently  to  lower  the  position  of  the 
master  mariner  to  the  level  of  the  forecastle,  by  uselessly 
trying  to  raise  the  seaman  to  the  level  of  the  master.  Their 
legislation  has  tended  to  crush  out  all  self-respect  in  our 
hearts,  and  has  made  the  master  mariner  what  he  is  at  the 
present  day,  a  man  in  charge  of  many  lives  and  much 
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valuable  property  without  the  proper  means  of  protecting 
either  lives  or  property.  A  man  in  the  extraordinary  position 
of  being  supposed  to  be  in  great  authority,  without  the  power 
of  enforcing  it,  in  charge  of  lives  without  being  able  to  take 
the  proper  care  of  them,  and  of  property  to  an  immense 
value,  without  adequate  means  of  protecting  it.  The  Board 
of  Trade,  again,  has  made  him  pass  an  examination,  a  very 
good  and  excellent  regulation  in  itself,  and  given  him  a 
certificate  of  competency  as  a  master  mariner.  What  does 
this  mean?  That  the  man  who  holds  it  passed  two  previous 
examinations,  has  been  a  specified  number  of  years  at  sea,  has 
certificates  from  those  he  has  served  under,  of  good  conduct  and 
sobriety,  during  the  time  he  has  been  passing  through  his  pre¬ 
vious  grades  ;  that  he  has  been  examined  by  competent  persons 
in  the  several  branches  of  his  profession,  and  has  been 
pronounced  competent  to  take  command  of  a  merchant  ship. 
Twelve  months  after,  say,  he  meets  with  an  accident. 
Another  highly  competent  and  intelligent  Board  pronounce 
him  incompetent,  and  suspend  him  for  a  year !  Which 
Board  is  right  as  to  his  competency  ;  the  one  that  gave  him 
the  certificate,  or  the  one  that  takes  it  away  ?  One  of  them 
must  be  wrong.  He  is  suspended  for  twelve  months,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  his  certificate  is  returned  to  him. 
What  has  he  been  doing  this  twelve  months  ?  He  has  not 
been  to  sea,  because  he  has  no  certificate.  He  has  been 
living  on  shore,  doing  nothing.  Surely  after  twelve  months 
absolute  want  of  practice  he  cannot  be  more  competent  than 
he  was  when  his  certificate  was  taken  away.  The  Board  makes 
him  pay  for  each  certificate  as  he  obtains  it,  but  takes  away 
the  first  on  granting  the  second,  and  the  second  on  granting  the 
third.  Why,  this  is  most  unjust.  These  certificates  are  his 
property,  first,  because  he  has  earned  them  by  service,  and 
secondly,  because  he  has  paid  for  them.  These  certificates 
have  been  and  are  taken  away  or  suspended  at  every 
opportunity,  and  'for  the  most  trivial  causes,  often  for  no 
cause  at  all.  The  first  certificate  obtained  should  ever 
after  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  person  acquiring  it. 
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So  with  the  other  two,  that  in  case  of  suspension  a  master 
might  earn  his  living  with  his  mate’s  certificate.  As  the 
case  stands  now,  a  master  mariner,  whose  certificate  is  sus¬ 
pended,  cannot  earn  his  daily  bread,  cannot  support  his  wife 
and  family.  What  is  the  result  ?  Poverty,  misery  and 
despair.  This  certificate  can  be  taken  away  by  any  local 
board  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Some  of  these  local 
boards  are  only  fit  to  attend  an  inquiry  into  the  wreck  of  a 
washing  tub,  men  who  know  as  much  about  an  iron  ship  or 
steamer  as  I  do  about  Sanscrit,  who  have  never  com¬ 
manded  anything  over  ioo  or  200  tons,  and  who,  if  put  in 
command  of  a  large  iron  ship,  would  have  her  on  the  rocks 
two  hours  after  the  pilot  left,  and  if  they  reached  shore  with 
their  lives,  would  be  hopeless  lunatics  upon  variation,  and 
deviation,  ever  after.  Yet  it  is  to  such  men  the  power 
of  taking  away  certificates  is  given  ;  why,  it  is  monstrous  I 
Again,  a  master  may  be  put  in  gaol  for  an  error  in  judg¬ 
ment  at  the  caprice  of  a  British  consul  or  magistrate, 
robbed  of  his  means  of  living,  and  left  in  a  distant  land  to 
find  his  way  home  as  best  he  may,  and  there  possibly 
join  his  wife  and  children  in  the  workhouse.  And  what 
redress  can  he  obtain  ?  I  answer,  none  at  all.  I  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  whenever  it  has  been 
possible  to  take  away  a  certificate,  even  of  any  grade,  it  has 
been  done,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  no  length  01 
service  has  had  any  effect  in  staying  the  merciless  decision 
of  these  Boards.  No  previous  proofs  of  ability  and  good 
character  have  had  any  weight  with  these  self-important 
tribunals.  It  has  been  sufficient  that  the  man  has  met  with 
an  accident,  or  has  made  an  error  in  judgment,  for  them  to 
crush  him  as  a  criminal,  to  condemn  him  to  a  felon’s  cell,  to 
blast  him  for  life  with  all  those  near  and  dear  to  him.  Truly 
our  case  is  hard  !  How  long  are  we  to  bear  it  ?  What  are  we 
to  do  to  remedy  it  ?  This  being  the  position  to  which  we  have 
arrived,  we  have  now  to  see  what  we  can  do.  Of  course  we 
must  accept  some  things  as  we  find  them ;  they  are  brought 
about  by,  and  are  necessary  to,  the  times  we  live  in. 
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Many  of  our  body,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  where  we  do  not 
expect  them  to  be,  without  a  command  and  any  prospect  of 
obtaining  one.  This  has  arrived  from  causes  beyond  our 
control.  Steam  and  the  increased  size  of  ships  have  done 
that,  for,  owing  to  the  consequent  reduction  of  vacancies, 
the  supply  of  masters  and  officers  far  exceeds  the  demand. 
For  this  I  can  see  no  remedy,  but  I  do  say,  and  I  am  sure, 
that  every  one  present  here  to-day,  be  he  a  member  of  this 
Society  or  not,  will  agree  with  me  that,  putting  this  out  of 
the  question,  our  position  is  one  of  great  hardship  and  requires 
redress.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  foreigners 
come  and  take  cargoes  in  and  out  of  our  ports,  take  command 
of  our  ships  and  often  by  more  than  half  man  them,  thus 
taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  British  seamen  of  all 
ranks.  English  ships  and  seamen  are  ruined  for  foreigners, 
and  by  whom  ?  By  our  own  Government,  a  Government 
that  must  know  well  that  the  shipping  trade  is  going  to 
ruin  from  former  legislation,  and  yet  shirk  the  responsibility 
of  repealing  these  laws.  What,  I  ask,  do  other  nations  give 
us  for  all  this  ?  Nothing. 

Let  us  combine  for — 

1st.  The  repeal  of  the  laws  of  Free  Trade  as  to  shipping, 
except  with  those  nations  who  give  us  like  privileges. 
Can  you  find  them  ? 

2nd.  That  no  foreigner,  unless  a  naturalized  subject  of 
Great  Britain,  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  a  British  ship  as 
master  or  mate. 

3rd.  That  the  system  of  apprentices  in  all  ships  shall 
be  restored. 

4th.  That  no  British  ship  shall  be  manned  by  aliens. 

5th.  Let  us  protest  in  every  just  and  possible  way  against 
this  vexatious  legislation  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  that  local 
Boards  in  foreign  or  British  ports,  sitting  to  try  cases  of 
loss,  collision,  or  wreck,  or  anything  connected  with 
shipping,  be  composed  at  least  of  two  -  thirds  master 
mariners,  actually  in  command  at  the  time,  men  who 
are  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  navigating  iron  ships,  and 
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of  the  many  trials  a  master  has  to  go  through  in  only 
one  passage.  That  no  certificate  shall  be  cancelled  (save 
for  drunkenness)  in  a  foreign  port;  that  the  certificate, 
in  fact,  granted  in  Great  Britain  shall  only  be  cancelled 
there  ;  out  of  Great  Britain  only  an  enquiry  to  be  held  and 
the  result  sent  home  ;  no  sentence  passed.  Let  a  master 
mariner  be  tried  by  master  mariners.  A  military  man  for 
offences  against  military  law,  is  tried  by  military  men,  a 
naval  man  by  naval  men  ;  why  then  are  we  to  be  cited  before 
a  police-court,  bullied  and  badgered  by  a  magistrate,  our  words 
twisted  out  of  their  meaning  by  a  lawyer,  and  sent  to  gaol  for  an 
error  in  judgment.  Condemned  to  a  felon’s  cell  for  an  error 
that  only  required  a  reprimand.  I  say,  gentlemen,  that 
my  blood  boils  at  the  thought  of  these  indignities.  Is  this 
kind  of  slavery  to  be  endured  ?  Shall  we  sit  down  and  say 
we  cannot  help  it  ?  God  forbid.  How  are  we  to  stop  all 
this  ?  By  combination  in  its  fullest  and  strongest  sense,  in 
the  full  conviction  that  ours  is  a  just  cause,  the  full  con¬ 
viction  that  we  must  help  ourselves,  none  else  will  help  us ; 
in  the  full  conviction  that  unless  we  rise  as  one  man  we  shall 
sink  even  below  contempt.  Will  you  as  men  sit  down  and 
be  content  as  you  are  ?  I  feel  sure,  as  Englishmen,  you  will 
not.  The  same  spirit  that  keeps  the  master  mariner  last  in 
his  ship,  in  fire,  or  wreck,  and  if  needs  be  makes  him  perish 
with  her,  is  not  dead  amongst  us.  What  then?  Join  this 
Society  (or  others  for  the  same  end) ;  make  it  a  prosperous 
combination  by  every  means  in  our  power  !  We  want 
thousands  to  combine  instead  of  hundreds,  and  when 
our  means  are  large  enough,  and  our  combination  strong 
enough,  we  shall,  and  not  until  then,  be  able  to  take  up  that 
position  as  master  mariners  and  men  of  education  that  we 
are  entitled  to. 

The  Committee  of  this  Society  are  determined,  if  possible, 
to  succeed  in  altering  this  state  of  things.  They  are  men  of 
undoubted  honesty  and  ability,  not  City  of  Glasgow  bank 
directors  or  such  like,  but  they  must  be  supported  by  us, 
and  sorry  am  I  to  see  how  feeble  is  the  support  accorded  to 
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them.  All  they  ask  is  an  entrance  fee  of  £2  2s.  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  £1  is.  Surely  all  of  our  cloth  can 
afford  that,  at  any  rate  while  in  employment.  Our  Com¬ 
mittee  have  our  interests  at  heart.  Its  members  seek  no  fee 
or  reward,  and  jealously  watch  these  interests  for  us,  whether 
we  are  at  home  or  at  sea. 

I  call  on  all  master  mariners  to  join  this  Society,  and  to 
induce  others  to  do  the  same  ;  what  the  Society  has  done  is 
a  guarantee  for  what  it  will  do  when  it  has  sufficient  means. 

What  body  of  men  is  there  in  England  who  do  not  unite 
for  mutual  protection  ?  Master  mariners  stand  alone  ;  they 
refuse  to  join.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

What  we  ask  and  combine  for  is  as  follows  : — A  fair  field 

■ 

and  no  favour  ;  do  not  hamper  us  with  navigation  laws  ;  do 
not  tie  our  hands  and  feet,  and  tell  us  to  walk  ;  prohibit 
foreigners  from  ruining  English  shipowners  and  masters ; 
give  us  our  rights,  and  prevent  aliens  from  infringing  them  ; 
restore,  by  doing  away  with  late  and  intended  enactments, 
our  authority  ;  make  the  shipmaster  respected,  by  upholding 
him  in  enforcing  discipline  on  board  his  ship ;  restore  his 
self-respect  that  has  been  so  wantonly  destroyed,  and  some 
portion  of  the  old  times  will  return. 

This  is  the  combination  I  ask  for. 

Gentlemen,  I  apologize  for  having  kept  you  so  long,  and 
while  thanking  you  for  the  attention  accorded  me,  I  feel  that 
I  have  not  done  the  justice  to  the  subject  an  abler  seaman 
would  have  done ;  but  I  have  done  my  best.  Would  that 
some  one  had  taken  this  paper  in  hand  who  could  have 
handled  it  with  the  talent  of  a  writer,  who  would  have 
delivered  it  with  the  burning  eloquence  of  an  orator,  who 
would  with  his  powers  of  eloquence  have  so  put  the  matter 
before  you  that  every  listener  as  he  heard  him  speak  would 
have  felt  that  his  part  was  to  be  up  and  doing. 

Gentlemen,  combination  means  hanging  together  as  one 
man. 

United,  we  stand ; 

Divided,  we  fall. 
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ON  the  6th  December  last,  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  bring  forward  a  “  Bill  to  Extend  the 
Provisions  of  the  Employers  and  Workmens  Act,  1875,  t° 
Seamen  whilst  they  are  in  British  Waters.”  This  being  the 
third  time  that  the  Bill  has  been  introduced,  it  is  incumbent 
on  all  shipmasters  and  officers  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  operations  of  this  Act,  and  further  to  place  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  Shipmasters’  Societies  in  order 
that  every  legitimate  means  may  be  taken  to  oppose  the 
Bill.  Few  nautical  men  having  perused  or  even  heard  of 
that  Act,  we  give  it,  together  with  an  extract  of  clauses  from 
the  “  Merchant  Seamen  Bill,  1878,”  requiring  special  attention, 
for  doubtless  the  Bill  of  1879  will  be  based  upon  that  of  the 
past  year. 

“  EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKMEN  (SEAMENJ)  EXTENSION  ACT, 

1876. 

“  Seaman  not  to  be  Liable  to  Inprisonment  for  Certain 

Offences. 

“  No  seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service  shall  be  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  deserting  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
nor  for  neglecting  nor  for  refusing  without  reasonable  cause 
to  join  his  ship  or  to  proceed  to  sea  in  his  ship,  nor  for 
absence  without  leave  and  without  sufficient  reason  from  his 
ship  or  from  his  duty,  not  amounting  to  desertion  or  not 
treated  as  such  by  the  master,  within  the  United  Kingdom.” 

“  Seamen,  &c.,  not  to  be  Apprehended  without 
Warrant,  &c.,  for  Certain  Offences. 

“  No  seaman  or  apprentice  neglecting  or  refusing  to  join  or 
deserting  from  or  refusing  to  proceed  to  sea  in  any  ship  in 
which  he  is  duly  engaged  to  serve,  or  is  found  otherwise 
absenting  himself  therefrom  without  leave  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  shall  be  liable  to  apprehension,  arrest,  or  detention 
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without  warrant,  or,  instead  of  being  committed  to  prison,  or 
after  commital  to  prison  by  any  Court,  to  be  conveyed  on 
board  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  on  the  voyage,  or  to  be 
delivered  to  the  master  or  mate  or  owner  of  any  ship,  or  his 
agent,  to  be  by  them  so  conveyed.” 

“  Application  of  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875,  to 

Seamen. 

“  The  enactments  of  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act, 
1875,  shall  apply  to  every  dispute  arising  out  of  or  incidental 
to  the  contracts  and  relations  between  seamen  and  sea 
apprentices  and  shipowners,  their  agents,  or  masters,  as 
employers  ;  and  the  Courts  in  the  said  Act  mentioned  shall 
have  all  necessary  jurisdiction  and  powers  for  remitting, 
determining,  or  enforcing  all  forfeiture  of  clothes,  effects, 
wages,  and  emoluments  or  shares  authorised  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1854,  or  anY  other  Act  or  law  now  in  force.” 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MERCHANT  SEAMEN  BILL,  1878. 

“  Extension  to  Seamen  of  Employers  and  Workmen  Act 
and  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act. 

“4.  Until  a  seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service 
engaged  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  joined  his  ship,  or 
begun  work  in  pursuance  of  his  engagement,  the  Employers 
and  Workmen  Act,  1875,  and  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection 
of  Property  Act,  1875,  shall  apply  to  him  as  if  he  were  a 
workman  or  apprentice  within  the  meaning  of  those  Acts 
respectively.” 

“  7.  If  a  seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service,  after 
having  joined  his  ship  or  begun  work,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  at  the  port  at  which  his  engagement  is  to  end, 
deserts  from  his  ship,  or  is  absent  without  leave  and  without 
sufficient  reason  from  his  ship  or  his  duty,  any  person,  being 
the  master,  or  a  mate,  owner,  ship’s  husband,  or  consignee 
of  the  ship  to  which  the  offender  belongs,  may  arrest  the 
offender,  without  warrant,  at  any  place  in  her  Majesty’s 
dominions,  and  also  at  any  place  out  of  her  Majesty’s 
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dominions  if  and  so  far  as  the  law  in  force  at  that  place 
permits,  and  every  constable  shall  give  to  the  person  making 
the  arrest  such  assistance  as  he  may  require. 

“  Provided  that  the  power  of  arrest  without  warrant  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  section  shall  not  be  exercised  at  any  port  in 
her  Majesty’s  dominions  where  the  voyage  on  which  the 
seaman  or  apprentice  is  bound  to  serve  begins,  except  after 
the  ship  has  finally  cleared  outwards  for  the  voyage,  or  has 
left  her  final  port  of  departure  for  the  voyage,  whichever 
first  happens. 

“  The  person  arresting  the  offender  may,  and  if  the  offender 
so  requires,  and  it  is  practicable,  shall,  convey  him  before 

i 

some  Court  capable  of  taking  cognisance  of  the  offence,  and 
for  that  purpose  may  detain  him  in  custody  for  such  period 
not  exceeding  24  hours  as  may  be  necessary. 

“  He  may  also,  if  the  offender  does  not  require  to  be  taken 
before  the  Court,  or  if  there  is  no  such  Court  at  or  near  the 
place,  at  once  convey  the  offender  on  board  his  ship. 

“  If  any  such  arrest  appears  to  the  Court  to  have  been 
made  on  improper  and  insufficient  grounds,  the  person  who 
makes  the  same  or  causes  the  same  to  be  made  shall  be  liable, 
on  summary  conviction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^20,  to  be  paid 
to  the  person  arrested,  if  he  accepts  the  same,  but  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  that  fine  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  other  proceeding  for 
damages  in  respect  of  the  arrest.” 

“12.  A  seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service  belonging 
to  a  ship  who  commits  mutiny,  that  is  to  say, — 

“  (1.)  Unlawfully  takes  the  ship  out  of  the  authority  of  the 
master,  or  conspires  or  unlawfully  endeavours  to 
take  the  ship  out  of  the  authority  of  the  master ;  or 
“  (2.)  Unlawfully  confines  the  master  or  an  officer  of  the 
ship  when  on  the  high  seas, -or  conspires  or  unlawfully 
endeavors  to  confine  him  ;  or 
“  (3-)  Makes  or  conspires  or  endeavours  to  make  a  revolt 
on  board  the  ship  when  on  the  high  seas  ;  or 
“  (4*)  After  he  joins  the  ship  or  begins  work  in  pursuance 
of  his  engagement,  combines  with  any  of  the  crew  to 
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disobey  lawful  commands,  or  to  neglect  duty,  or  to 
impede  the  navigation  of  the  ship  or  the  progress  of 
the  voyage, 

shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  for  each  offence  be  liable 
to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less 
than  the  minimum  term  allowed  by  law,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labour. 

“  A  seaman  or  apprentice  who  commits  any  of  the  offences 
mentioned  in  this  section  may  also  be  prosecuted  for  the  same 
before  and  be  convicted  thereof  by  a  Court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  on  such  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court, 
either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  such  imprisonment, 
to  forfeit  all  or  any  part  of  the  wages  due  to  him. 

“  Provided  that  no  person  shall  under  this  section  be 
punished  twice  for  the  same  offence.” 

‘‘13.  A  seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service  who 
assults  an  officer  of  his  ship  shall  be  liable,  on  summary  con¬ 
viction,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three 
months,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  and,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court,  either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  such  im¬ 
prisonment,  to  forfeit  out  of  his  wages  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  month’s  pay.” 


“15.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
master  of  a  ship  to  provide  for  a  proper  look-out  being 
duly  placed,  kept,  and  relieved,  and  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  officer  in  charge  of  the  deck  to  see  that  a  proper 
look-out  is  kept  whilst  he  is  so  in  charge. 

f<  A  master  or  officer  who  makes  default  in  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty,  shall  be  liable,  on  summary 
conviction,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  also,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  either  in  addition  to,  or  in 
substitution  for,  such  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  penalty  not 
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exceeding  £50,  and,  if  he  is  a  certificated  officer,  to  have 
his  certificate  cancelled. 

t 

“  A  seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service  who, 
when  on  duty  on  the  look-out,  is  drunk,  or  asleep,  or 
otherwise  neglects  to  keep  the  look-out,  shall  be  liable, 
on  summary  conviction,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  two  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  either  in  addition  to, 
or  in  substitution  for,  such  imprisonment,  to  forfeit  out 
of  his  wages  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  month’s  pay.” 

“  Theft  and  Injuries  to  Property. 

“  16.  A  seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service  who  em¬ 
bezzles  or  steals  any  stores  or  cargo  on  board  his  ship,  or  any 
property  belonging  to  any  of  the  crew  or  passengers,  or  other 
persons  on  board  the  ship,  or,  with  intent  to  embezzle  or 
steal,  breaks  any  part  of  the  ship,  or  breaks  or  opens  any 
package,  vessel,  or  receptacle  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  on  conviction  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  14  years  and  not  less  than  the  minimum  term 
allowed  by  law,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceed¬ 
ing  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

“  A  seaman  or  apprentice  who  commits  any  of  the  offences 
mentioned  in  this  section  may  also  be  prosecuted  for  the 
same  before  and  convicted  thereof  by  a  Court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  on  such  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  either 
in  addition  to  or  substitution  for  such  imprisonment,  to  forfeit 
out  of  his  wages  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  damage  caused  by 
the  offence. 

“  Provided  that  a  person  shall  not  under  this  section  be 
punished  twice  for  the  same  offence.” 

“  17.  A  seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service  who  wilfully 
or  by  gross  negligence  damages  his  ship  or  her  tackle, 
apparel,  or  equipments,  or  any  of  her  stores  or  cargo,  or  any 
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property  belonging  to  any  of  the  crew  or  passengers,  or 
other  persons  on  board  the  ship,  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  and,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  either  in  addition  to,  or  in  sub¬ 
stitution  for,  such  imprisonment,  to  forfeit  out  of  his 
wages  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  damage  caused  by  the 
offence.” 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal .” 

Middlesex,  Rangoon,  8th  September,  1878. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an  account  of  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  seafaring  community. 

When  last  I  was  here,  in  May,  a  harbour  master  was  sent 
on  board  to  move  my  ship  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
river.  On  the  completion  of  his  duties,  this  man,  Mr.  A. 
Kamen,  was  detained  on  board  after  6  p.m.,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  he  demanded  an  extra  fee  of  Rs.  16.  I  saw  the 
harbour  master,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  the  master  attendant, 
Captain  Arnot,  several  times  about  this  matter,  and  always 
declared  my  willingness  to  pay  this  fee  if  I  could  be 
shown  that  it  was  a  legal  charge.  They  persisted  that  I 
should  have  to  pay  it,  and  when  the  time  came  for  me  to 
leave  the  river,  Captain  Arnot  told  me  he  would  “  stop  my 
ship”  if  I  did  not  pay  it,  and  Mr.  Fuller  blustered  a  good 
deal,  and  told  me  “  he’d  put  me  into  Court  for  it,  he  would,” 
and  asserted  “  he’d  know  where  to  put  my  ship  next  time  I 
came,”  and  so  on,  with  the  intention,  evidently,  of  making 
me  alter  the  resolution  I  had  formed,  not  to  pay  what  I 
believed  to  be  a  charge  levied  by  them  without  due 
authority. 

As  soon  as  I  returned  from  Calcutta,  19th  August,  I  was 
accosted  by  Mr.  Kamen,  and  asked  if  I  meant  to  pay  this 
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extra  fee,  and  was  told  if  I  did  not,  “  he  would  put  me  into 
Court  for  it.”  I  suggested  that  he  had  better  do  so,  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  I  was  summoned,  and  judgment  was  given 
in  my  favour,  in  the  Small  Cause  Court,  on  the  6th  instant. 
The  case  had  been  fully  heard  on  the  27th  August,  and  a 
postponement  had  been  granted  for  the  harbour  master,  Mr. 
Fuller,  to  produce  some  rules,  which  he  stated  he  had 
seen,  authorizing  the  charge  of  this  extra  fee.  We  may 
naturally  suppose  that  Mr.  Fuller’s  imagination  deceived 
him,  as  the  rules  were  not  forthcoming  on  the  6th  September. 

Now  the  decision  in  this  simple  case,  about  a  matter  of 
Rs.  16,  is  far  more  important  than  the  casual  observer  would 
suppose,  and  discloses  a  state  of  affairs  which  calls  for  the 
interposition  of  the  Government. 

It  shows,  firstly,  that  the  master  attendant  and  harbour 
masters  of  the  port  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  levy  a 
charge  of  Rs.  16  (called  an  extra  charge)  upon  ships,  which 
was  utterly  illegal  (and  that  they  have  been  in  receipt  of  this 
fee  for  a  number  of  years,  is,  I  believe,  a  well-established 
fact).  And  it  also  shows  this,  that  if  the  agents  of  ships  here 
like  to  proceed  against  the  said  gentlemen,  there  is  a  very 
good  case  in  law  for  the  recovery  of  all  fees  paid  up  to  the 
present  time  without  the  sanction  of  the  Government.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  such  fees  in  a  number  of  years,  in  the 
case  of  steamboats  constantly  plying  to  and  from  the  port, 
would  be  a  matter  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  agents, 
I  should  think  ;  but  I  make  the  suggestion  for  what  it  is 
worth.  It  shows,  secondly,  that  shipmasters  must  not  put 
too  perfect  faith  in  all  they  are  told  about  port  charges  by 
officials  at  various  ports,  but  that  they  must  look  out  very 
firmly  for  their  proper  interests,  and  must  not  be  afraid  to 
have  an  opinion  of  their  own. 

It  shows  again  that  due  supervision  is  not  exercised  over 
harbour  masters  and  the  master  attendant ;  and  that  there  is 
on  their  part  an  utter  want  of  a  feeling  of  fair  play  towards 
the  ships,  through  which  they  are  employed,  and  actually 
get  their  living. 
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It  shows,  again,  how  necessary  it  is  that  all  port  charges 
should  be  printed  under  Government  authority  and  circulated 
freely  among  shipmasters. 

Moreover,  it  shows  that  a  master  of  a  ship  must  not  dare 
to  raise  his  voice  in  Rangoon,  in  the  event  of  his  considering 
a  charge  unfair  or  illegal ;  that  he  must  not  dare  to  ask 
questions,  or  to  say,  “  why  should  I  pay  this  ”  without  bring¬ 
ing  down  on  himself  the  united  wrath  of  the  master 
attendant  and  one  or  more  of  the  harbour  masters,  and  that 
the  gentlemen  in  question  will  proceed  to  threaten  him,  as  in 
my  case,  with  “  stopping  his  ship  ”  and  “  putting  him  into 
Court  ”  in  order  to  enforce  from  him  the  payment  of  a  fee 
they  have  no  earthly  right  to  charge.  And  what  remedy  has 
a  shipmaster  in  a  case  like  this  ?  It  is  only  the  few  who 
would  resist  the  orders  of  the  master-attendant  of  any  port, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  many  pay  what  they  are 
told  to  pay  without  a  question,  for  fear  that  “  their  ships 
may  be  stopped  ;  ”  and  the  few,  perhaps,  who  are  certain 
they  are  being  wronged,  are  still  afraid  of  bringing  on  them¬ 
selves  the  ill-will  of  the  officials  of  a  port  by  refusing  to  pay  ; 
they  have  no  time  to  go  to  law,  so  they  pay,  and  so  injustice 

may  flourish  triumphantly. 

»  < 

I  beg  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  CHARLES  J.  MARSTON, 

Master  of  S.  Middlesex. 


To  the  Editor  of  “  The  British  Merchant  Service  Journal .” 

Sir, — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attending  the  present  mode  of  stowing,  launching,  and 
hoisting  of  ships’  boats. 

Seamen,  who  understand  this  subject  thoroughly,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  teach,  but  there  are  many  who  do  not  however, 
and  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  many  non-nautical  readers  of 
your  valuable,  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  widely-circulated, 
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journal,  some  information  about  this  vexed  and  most  important 
subject  may  be  of  interest. 

First,  let  me  state  that  I  have  no  wish  to  write  a  sensational 
article,  or  in  any  way  to  exaggerate  the  evils  so  patent  to  all 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  at  their  mercy,  but 
simply  to  describe,  as  graphically  as  I  can,  the  manner  in 
which  these  operations  are  at  present  performed  ;  afterwards, 
to  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  acknowledged  best  efforts 
at  improving  this  state  of  things,  and  then  to  ask  you,  Sir, 
or  any  of  your  readers,  whether,  if  amongst  the  numerous 
efforts  already  alluded  to  that  have  come  under  your  or  their 
notice,  there  is  one  by  which  “safe  and  efficient  stowage,” 
“  rapidity  of  clearing  away,”  and  “  immunity  from  collision 
with  the  ship’s  side,”  can  be  really  obtained  ?  for  by  the 
system  now  in  vogue  the  two  last-named  qualifications  are  too 
often  sacrificed  for  the  former,  and  this  a  small  amount  of 
observation  will  show.  For  instance :  Here  we  have  a 
steamer,  her  name  is  Legion ,  ready  for  sea.  The  weather  is 
stormy,  so  all  her  boats  are  swung  inboard,  chocked,  and 
lashed.  Let  us  look  round  at  them  all,  and  see  which 
of  them  could  be  got  away  quickly  enough  to  save  either 
of  our  lives,  should  we  happen  to  have  the  misfortune  to 
fall  overboard.  The  result  of  our  survey  is  not  encourag¬ 
ing!  We  begin  to  think  that  they  are  not  meant  to  be 
launched  at  all.  Stay,  here  is  one,  one  of  the  lightest  which, 
from  that  qualification  alone,  offers  more  chance  than  any 
of  the  others.  Let  us  take  this  one,  and  follow  out  mentally 
the  work,  in  all  its  sublime  clumsiness,  of  getting  her  into 
the  water.  Having  cast  off  or  cut  the  “  gripes,”  we  must 
pull  her  up  out  of  the  “  chocks  ”  by  the  tackles.  We  try  to  do 
so,  but  she  won’t  come.  “  What  the  mischief  holds  her  ;  she 
won’t  budge  an  inch  ?  ” — “  Oh !  I  see,”  says  somebody  ;  “  the 
more  we  pull  the  more  we  jam  her  in  the  chocks,  because  she 
doesn’t  plumb  the  davit  heads.”- — “  Get  some  handspikes  and 
prize  against  her  as  they  pull.”  This  is  done.  “  Now,  then,  all 
together.” — “  There  she  is.”  Here,  after  this  exhibition,  wTe 
remark,  what  a  crooked  eye  the  carpenter  who  placed  those 
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chocks  there  must  have  had,  but  learn  on  enquiry  that  the 
position  of  these  chocks  has  been  carefully  thought  out  and 
planned,  for  do  not  great  and  momentous  issues  depend  upon 
it  ?  We  scratch  our  heads  in  the  vain  attempt  to  think  what 
more  momentous  issues  than  those  of  life  and  death  can 
have  so  outweighed  proper  consideration  for  these  last. 
Suddenly  a  light  dawns  upon  us,  fools  that  we  were  to  be  so 
blind  ;  have  not  a  few  inches  of  deck  room  been  saved  by  it  ? 
What  is  time  lost  in  saving  life  in  comparison  to  a  few  inches 
of  deck  space  ?  But  to  return.  “  There  she  is  the  boat  is 
now  hanging  from  the  davit  heads  by  the  tackles,  but  in  over 
the  deck ;  she  has  now  to  be  swung  out ;  let  us  follow  this 
process  also.  “  Rack  your  falls  ”  is  the  order  given.  “  Coil  them, 
or  throw  them  into  the  boat that,  a  work  of  some  minutes,  is 
done.  “  Let  go  the  guys.”  “  Swing  out,  bow  first.”  “  Let  her 
go  right  forwards  ;  jam  her  fowards.  Shove.  Just  another  inch 
my  lads,  to  clear  her  stern.” — Answer  :  “  She  won’t  go,  Sir, 
unless  we  slack  the  tackle.” — “  Well,  slack  the  tackle.” — 

“  Can’t,  Sir,  it’s  racked.” — “  Well,  d - n  it,  shove  on  her,” 

and  at  last  by  sheer  brute  strength  the  bow  is  got  out-boards, 
to  be  followed,  after  similar  by-play  by  the  stern.  Next 
comes,  “  Square  the  davits,  make  fast  the  guys,  and  clear 
away  the  falls.”  This  last  order  means  pulling  them  out  of 
the  boat  again,  and  making  them  fast  to  belaying  pins,  while 
the  rackings  are  cut  or  taken  off.  “  Lower  away.”  Now 
begins  the  real  danger  both  to  the  boat  and  to  her  crew. 
As  the  distance  between  her  and  the  davit-heads  increases, 
so  the  pendulum  motion  given  to  the  boat  by  the  roll  of  the 
ship,  and  the  danger  of  her  being  dashed  against  the  ship’s 
side  and  stove  in,  increases.  By  good  luck  more  than  by 
good  management  (for  management  in  such  a  complete  game 
of  chances  is  out  of  the  question)  she  escapes  this  peril,  and 
reaches  the  water  only  to  find  herself  in  greater  peril  still, 
for  until  she  has  passed  astern  of  the  ship,  her  risk  of  being 
stove  in  is  greater  than  before.  With  anxious  gaze  and 
beating  hearts  we  watch  her  dangerous  journey  ;  thank  God  ! 
she  is  clear  astern  ! 
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The  final  unhooking  from  the  tackles  has  been  expedited 
by  some  one  of  the  numerous  and  admirable  “  detaching 
hooks,”  on  the  perfection  of  which,  the  clever  and  able  minds 
of  so  many  inventors  have  been  concentrated. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  in  the  least  these  clever 
offsprings  of  still  cleverer  brains  ;  I  repeat,  they  perform  their 
functions  well,  but  I  add,  that  the  function  they  do  perform 
is  a  too  limited  function,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case 
in  its  entirety.  The  answer  to  the  question,  “  Can  releasing 
hooks  in  anyway  expedite  the  clearing  away  of  a  boat,  or  the 
swing  out  of  the  davits  ?”  is  obvious.  Now  to  resume. 
The  boat  has  returned,  the  tackles  have  been  overhauled 
down,  in  readiness  for  her  to  hook  on.  The  lower  blocks 
have  been  dipping  in  and  out  of  the  water,  and  the  rope  falls 
have  become  wet  and  consequently  stiff.  The  blocks,  heavy 
in  themselves,  have  become,  through  the  stiffness  of  the 
rope,  more  unweildy  than  ever  ;  the  boat  is  jumping  up  and 
down  on  the  seas  ;  “  hooking  on  ”  is  made  not  only  difficult 
but  dangerous  to  the  men’s  hands  so  employed ;  they  are, 
however,  hooked  on  at  last,  clear  of  turns,  and  the  hoisting 
begins.  The  purchase  is  a  slow  one,  the  pendulum  danger, 
as  soon  as  the  boat  leaves  the  water,  again  sets  in,  and 
nobody  can  say,  for  a  time,  whether  the  boat  will  arrive  at 
the  davit-heads  safely  or  not.  We  will  say  she  does,  so  is 
swung  in  again,  and  chocked  as  before,  ready,  in  the  next 
case  of  emergency,  to  cause  the  same  loss  of  time,  and  in 
consequence,  perhaps  of  life,  the  same  trouble  and  useless 
labour,  and  the  same  painful  anxiety  we  have  seen  her 
occasion  just  now. 

The  first  cause,  in  my  humble  opinion,  of  this  lamentable 
state  of  things,  lies  in  the  form  of  the  davit  now  in  use, 
which  is  in  structure  mechanically  a  mistake,  for  the  heaviest 
strain  is  borne  by  the  weakest  part,  which  is  the  bend.  To 
make  that  part  sufficiently  strong  means  greatly  to  add  to 
the  total  weight  of  the  davit,  and  to  increase,  to  too  great  an 
extent,  the  strain  on  the  ship’s  side  and  bulwark.  Hence, 
and  also  to  the  increase  in  their  size  and  weight,  the  system 
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of  chocking  boats  was  adopted  instead  of  keeping  them, 
where  they  would  naturally  be  readier  for  use  at  the  davit 
ends. 

To  the  same  cause,  again,  is  due  the  difficulty  of  swinging 
the  boat  from  in  to  out  board,  and  vice  versa ,  a  difficulty  by  no 
means  lessened  by  the  undue  proximity  of  the  davits,  one  to 
the  other.  (N.B. — The  writer  has  heard  of  more  than  one 
set  of  davits  that  have  been  placed  so  close  together  that  the 
boats  could  not  be  got  out  at  all  when  required.  The  boats 
had  been  placed  on  their  chocks  first  and  the  davits  stuck 
up  afterwards,  and  yet  we  are  a  life-saving  nation  !) 

This  fault,  for  it  is  a  fault,  owes  its  origin,  in  my  opinion, 
to  another  misconception  of  the  law  of  forces,  which  places 
the  supporting  points  of  the  boat  in  the  keel  at  some  distance 
from  the  ends,  and  thus,  by  nullifying  the  girder-like  structure 
of  the  boat,  throws  the  whole  weight  on  to  the  weakest  part. 
Were  the  supporting  bolts  or  chains  firmly  attached  to  some 
rigid  points  in  the  upper  framework  of  the  boat,  my  argument 
would  hold  less  water,  but  it  would  by  no  means  run  dry ! 
But  it  is  not  so,  the  said  bolts  or  chains  pass  upwards 
“  through  ”  the  thwarts  without  even  being  fixed  to  “  them,” 
though  from  their  relative  weakness  no  real  good  could 
accrue  to  the  boat  if  they  were. 

Sir,  while  these  davits  remain  in  use,  all  the  “  detaching 
hooks  and  gear”  in  this  world  will  not,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  do  good.  What  is  the  constant  cry  in  all  the  nume¬ 
rous  calamities  at  sea  ?  Take  the  cases  of  the  Helvetia  and 
the  Pommerania  as  the  most  recent,  the  Princess  Alice  and  the 
Bywell  Castle  as  the  most  painful,  “  the  boats  took  too  long  to 
clear  away,”  or  “  the  boats  were  stove  in  while  being 
lowered,”  &c.  Is  this  sort  of  painful  thing  to  go  on  for  ever  ? 
Is  there  no  one  of  all  these  inventions  whose  adoption  would 
tend,  at  any  rate,  to  mitigate  the  glaring  evils  I  have  tried, 
though  I  am  afraid  but  too  feebly  to  pourtray. 

I  am,  Sir, 

A  SON  OF  THE  SEA. 

[If  our  Correspondent  will  call  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Ship- 
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masters’  Society,  he  will  doubtless  be  gratified  by  an 
inspection  of  a  working  model  of  a  boat-lowering  apparatus 
patented  by  Capt.  G.  G.  Laurence,  which  enables  a  boat 
to  be  rapidly  cleared  away. — Sec.] 


LOCAL  OCEANIC  PHENOMENON,  SUPPOSED  BY 
THE  AUTHOR  TO  BE  SHOALS  OF  WHALES, 
OR  OTHER  MONSTER  FISH. 


IN  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  particularly  between  Achun 
head  to  the  south,  and  the  coast  of  Martiban  to  the 
north,  these  disturbances,  termed  ripples,  are  familiar  to  all 
who  have  navigated  there.  For  myself,  whilst  commanding 
for  some  years,  I  was  often  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such 
extensive  patches  of  broken  water  in  uniform  forward  motion, 
not  short  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour.  Were  ships  carried 
forward,  or  otherways  perceptibly  affected  by  such  dis¬ 
turbances,  we  might  infer  local  currents  to  be  present.  In 
calms,  and  a  perfectly  smooth  sea  surrounding,  the  ship 
remains  still  as  before,  whilst  this  broken  water  breaks 
against  the  side,  throwing  the  spray  upon  deck.  If  sailing 
on  a  given  course,  no  sensible  effect  is  produced  by  its 
presence.  In  daylight  these  disturbances  may  be  seen 
approaching  three  or  four  miles  away,  and  in  a  calm  night 
they  may  be  heard  approaching,  similar  to  surf  on  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

Some  nautical  men  attribute  these  travelling  patches  ot 
broken  water  to  submarine  volcanoes,  and  others  to  the 
presence  of  overfalls,  or  unevenness  of  the  bottom,  though 
the  depth  of  water  may  vary  from  30  to  90  fathoms.  As¬ 
suming,  however,  that  it  is  probable  for  water  to  be  disturbed 
by  any  such  causes,  would  it  be  possible  for  it  to  retain  its 
momentum  much  beyond  its  origin  ?  for  by  contact  with  its 
own  element  it  would  of  necessity  come  to  rest.  Tidal 
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action  in  shallow  water,  and  where  the  bottom  is  rocky  and 
uneven,  especially  off  headlands,  causes  ripples  just  at  such 
points,  but  they  lose  their  topping  form  on  reaching  deeper 
water.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  probing  this  question, 
that  in  the  locality  to  which  I  refer  the  depth  of  water  is  from 
20  to  go,  and  even  130  fathoms. 

Having  entertained  these  views  for  at  least  thirty  years,  I 
was  induced  to  address  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  on 
the  subject  soon  after  the  departure  to  H.M.S.  Challenger 
from  home  on  her  voyage  of  discovery  in  1872.  In  reply  I 
was  informed  that  “  in  all  probability  the  attention  of  the 
exploring  party  would  be  called  to  the  subject.”  As  far  as  I 
know,  however,  the  Challenger  did  not  visit  the  locality  above 
indicated. 

As,  according  to  statistics,  the  whale  fishery  is  on  the 
decline  in  the  Northern  seas  from  dearth  of  fish,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  should  a  close  investigation  into  the  phenomena 
alluded  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  theory  herein  laid  down  by 
me,  a  new  and  valuable  field  for  whaling  enterprise  would  be 
opened  up.  Should  this  not  be  so,  however,  the  cause  of 
science  cannot  suffer  from  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  such  marked  and  often  startling  disturbances 
of  the  ocean’s  surface.  < 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE  INQUIRIES  WHERE 

Reported  since  1st 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Jessie  Osborne,  Glas¬ 
gow 

Lost  near  Point  Benita... 

•  •  • 

San  Francisco : 

H.B.M.  Consul, 

19th  September 

Harriet  Agnes,  s.s., 
London,  473 

Stranded  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  18th  July 

•  •  • 

Westminster  : 
Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

5th  November 

Victoria,  Shoreham, 
272 

Stranded  on  Cannon 
Rock,  18th  October 

•  •  • 

Belfast : 

Mr.  E.  Orme,  R.M. 
Capt.  Castles,  R.M. 
12th  November 

Esther  Smeed,  barque 

Lost  on  the  Gotska  Island 
in  the  Baltic,  30th 
October 

... 

Westminster : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

15th  November 

CxTCOy  S.S.  ... 

Lost  mi  ••• 

•  •  • 

Singapore : 

30th  August 

Cingalese,  s.s.,  New¬ 
castle,  834 

Lost  on  Cabrita  Rock, 
Gibraltar  Bay,  3rd  Aug. 

•  •  • 

Liverpool : 

Raffles,  Stip.  Mag. 
11th  October 

Maria,  schooner,  Hull 

Stranded  on  Bulmer 
Rock,  6th  October 

••• 

South  Shields  : 

Yorke,  Stip.  Mag. 

Helena,  schooner,  98 

Collision  and  loss  with 
Electryon  near  Newarp, 
9th  November 

1 

r 

Westminster  : 
Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

27th  November 

Ely  Rise,  s.s.,  Cardiff 

Stranded  on  Hall's  Rock, 
23rd  October 

•  •• 

Cardiff : 

R.  Jones,  Stip.  Mag. 

Helvetia,  s.s.,  and 
Fanny,  153 

Collision  and  loss  of  Re¬ 
venue  Cutter  Fanny, 
31st  October 

17 

Liverpool : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

2nd  December 
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CERTIFICATES  HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  WITH. 

November,  1878. 


Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

A.  Smith  ^  Master 

H.  Pierce  )  Mariners 

Master  committed  grave 
error  of  judgment 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

Bight  !  -jj 

Visconti)  iXJN* 

Master  guilty  of  gross 
negligence,  if  not  in. 
competency 

Six  months  suspension ;  re¬ 
commendation  that  he  be 
granted  a  Chief  Mate’s 
certificate. 

Holt,  I.N . 

Carelessness  ... 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

Piclcard,  R.N. 

Nicolas 

1 

Master  and  Mate  guilty 
of  gross  negligence,  and 
their  conduct  wholly 
inexcusable 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  12  months,  and 
the  Chief  Mate’s  for  6 
months,  but  recommen¬ 
dations  made  for  grant¬ 
ing  certificates  of  lower 
grades. 

Fox,  Distant,  &  Uldell 

Master  in  default  in  neg¬ 
lect  to  use  lead ;  the 
loss  of  ship  due  to  im¬ 
mediate  fault  of  the 
Chief  Mate,  who  dis¬ 
obeyed  the  direct  orders 
of  the  Master 

Master  suspended  for  6 
months ;  granted  Chief 
Mate’s  Certificate.  Chief 
Mate’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  12  months. 

Grant,  F. 

Jones,  H. 

Caused  by  gross  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  Master 

Certificate  suspended  for  12 
months,  Mate’s  suspended 
for  3  months. 

B.  S.  Pickard,  R.N. 

R.  Wilson 

Master  in  default 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

Holt 

Harris 

Master  of  Electryon  guilty 
of  grave  default  in  not 
having  a  proper  look¬ 
out 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

Admiral  Aplin,  R.N. 
Castle 

Master  not  justified  in 
taking  his  vessel  into 
Crow  Sound  without  a 
a  pilot 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 

Grant,  R.N. 

Parfitt 

Insufficient  look-out,  and 
the  Master  of  the 
Helvetia  also  to  blame 
for  having  the  boats  all 
swung  inboard  and 
fastened  down 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 
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Instruction  to  Examiners. — Service  as  Second  Mate 
to  be  Subject  to  Certain  Conditions  Equivalent  to 
Service  as  First  Mate  for  the  Purpose  of  Qualifying 
for  Examination  for  a  Master’s  Certificate. — Board  of 
Trade,  Marine  Department,  August,  1878. — On  and  after  the 
1st  August,  1878,  the  following  regulation  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  regulation  now  in  force  relating  to  the  amount  and 
class  of  sea  service  required  of  a  candidate  for  an  ordinary 
master’s  certificate,  viz : — A  master  must  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  either  six  years  at  sea,  of  which 
one  year  must  have  been  as  first  or  only  mate,  and  one  year 
as  second  mate,  or  he  must  have  been  six  and  a-half  years 
at  sea,  of  which  two  and  a-half  years  must  have  been  as 
second  mate,  during  the  last  twelve  months  of  which  he 
must  have  been  in  possession  of  a  first  mate’s  certificate. — 
(Signed)  T.  H.  Farrer,  Secretary  ;  Thomas  Gray,  Assistant- 
Secretary. 

Explosions  of  Coal-gas  on  Board  Ship. — Official 
Caution. — The  attention  of  shipowners,  shipmasters,  and 
underwriters  is  specially  directed  to  the  facts  elicited  by 
inquiry  into  the  following  cases  of  explosion  of  coal-gas : — 

Levant ,  of  Liverpool.  Official  number,  51,378. 

On  April  25th,  1877,  the  S.S.  Levant  commenced  to  take 
in  a  cargo  of  South  Wales  coal  of  the  description  commonly 
called  “  Davis’s  Merthyr  steam  coal.”  She  sailed  from 
Cardiff  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  bound  for  Gibraltar, 
and  in  consequence  of  heavy  weather  the  hatches  were 
battened  down  and  were  not  removed  until  the  28th.  At 
6  a.m.  on  that  day  the  mate  gave  orders  for  one  hatch  to  be 
taken  off  each  hold.  This  was  done,  but  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  afterwards  the  explosion  took  place  in  the  forecastle, 
in  consequence  of  one  of  the  crew  igniting  a  match.  A 
formal  investigation  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
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casualty  was  held  at  Liverpool  before  T.  S.  Raffles,  Esq., 
Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Captains  Grant  and  Wilson  acting  as 
Assessors.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  explosion 
was  clearly  due  to  the  want  of  proper  ventilation,  which 
caused  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  forecastle,  and  con¬ 
sidered  that  vessels  carrying  cargoes  similar  to  that  of  the 
Levant  should  be  fitted  with  efficient  deck  ventilators.  Five 
men  were  injured  by  the  explosion. 

Sardinian,  of  Glasgow.  Official  Number,  71,695. 

The  Sardinian  (an  iron  screw  steamer  of  2,577  tons  register) 
left  Liverpool  on  May  9th,  1878,  bound  for  Quebec,  and 
anchored  at  Moville,  Lough  Foyle,  where  the  explosion 
occurred  the  following  morning.  The  Court  of  Inquiry  held 
at  Liverpool  before  the  Wreck  Commissioner  (Commander 
Forster  and  Captain  Castle  acting  as  Assessors)  found  that 
the  casualty  was  due  to  the  gas  from  405  tons  of  coal,  which 
was  stowed  in  the  lower  main-hold  for  the  ship’s  use,  having 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  ’tween  decks,  there  being 
no  ventilation  whatever  from  either  the  main-hold  or  the 
’tween  decks,  and  to  a  light  having  been  taken  into  the 
’tween  decks  when  the  air  was  in  a  highly  explosive  state. 
The  Court  were  also  of  opinion  that  ventilating  shafts  fitted 
with  cowls,  causing  a  continual  current  of  air  over  the  surface 
of  the  coal,  would  effectually  prevent  such  explosions.  Four 
lives  were  lost  by  the  casualty. 

Chrysolite,  of  Liverpool.  Official  Number,  29,924. 

On  June  4th,  1878,  the  S.S.  Chrysolite  was  berthed  in  the 
Alexandra  Dock  at  Newport,  and  on  the  same  day  took  in  a 
cargo  of  Abercarn  coal,  300  tons  being  shipped  in  the  fore 
hold  and  about  the  same  quantity  being  put  in  the  after  hold. 
The  vessel  then  commenced  to  ship  bunker  coal,  and  the 
foreman  gave  orders  for  the  hatches  to  be  put  on.  The  coal 
was  then  tipped  on  the  top  of  the  hatches  and  wheeled  from 
thence  to  the  bunkers.  The  chief  mate  of  the  Chrysolite  had 
given  orders  to  be  called  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  order 
to  take  off  the  hatches,  but  at  that  hour  the  explosion,  by 
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which  four  lives  were  lost,  occurred.  The  coroner’s  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  explosion  was 
accidental,  but  recommended  that  greater  care  should  be 
used  in  future  in  shipping  gaseous  coal,  and  that  bunker  coal 
should  be  shipped  first,  in  order  to  obviate  the  closing  of  the 
vessel’s  hatches  while  in  dock. 

Caduceus ,  of  London.  Official  Number,  70,687. 

This  screw  steamship,  of  1,179  tons  register,  arrived  at 
Cardiff  on  June  24th,  1878,  having  previously  discharged  a 
cargo  of  grain  at  Antwerp.  She  commenced  to  ship  a  coal 
cargo  on  the  same  day,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  28th  had 
taken  on  board  2,180  tons  of  coal  from  the  Ferndale  Collieries. 
This  semi-anthracite  coal  is  known  to  be  of  a  most  explosive 
nature,  and  the  owners  of  the  collieries  from  whence  it  is 
obtained  had  issued  notices  to  captains  cautioning  them  of 
this  fact,  and  warning  them  to  keep  their  hatches  open  for 
several  days  after  the  completion  of  loading,  and  stating  that 
no  flame  should  be  permitted  in  the  hold  or  any  other  part  of 
the  vessel  where  gas  might  collect.  There  is  also  a  bye-law 
of  the  Penarth  Dock  Company  to  the  same  effect.  The  only 
means  of  ventilation  adopted  on  the  Caduceus  was  by  four 
holes  cut  along  the  side  of  the  lower  deck,  and  these  aper¬ 
tures  were  clearly  not  intended  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  carriage  of  grain  cargoes — so  that  the  grain 
in  the  ’tween  decks  might  find  its  way  into  the  lower  hold. 
Forward  of  the  fore-hatch  there  was  no  possible  means  for  the 
gas  to  escape,  and  the  lower  fore-hatch  was  quite  filled  up 
with  coal,  halfway  up  the  combings.  The  coal  had  been 
freshly  worked,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  give  oft'  large 
quantities  of  gas.  Although  the  hatches  were  not  put  on, 
it  is  certain  that  the  gas  had  no  means  of  escape,  as  when 
the  explosion  occurred,  the  lower  fore-hatch  was  so  securely 
closed  by  the  coal  that  the  flame  did  not  find  its  way  out 
through  the  hatchway  but  through  the  slits  or  holes  much 
further  aft.  The  Wreck  Commissioner,  before  whom  the 
inquiry  was  held,  was  of  opinion  that  had  the  vessel  been 
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fitted  with  two  ventilators — one  in  the  fore  part  of  the  lower 
hold  passing  through  the  seamen’s  berths  and  up  through  the 
deck,  and  another  at  the  other  end  of  the  vessel — the  casualty 
would  not  have  occurred.  Five  men  were  seriously  injured 
by  the  explosion. 

Summerlee,  of  Glasgow.  Official  Number,  76,798. 

This  vessel  is  a  screw  steamer  of  832  tons  burden.  She 
left  Cardiff  on  August  23rd,  1878,  with  a  cargo  of  Dunraven 
steam  coal,  bound  for  Rochefort.  The  loading  occupied  five 
days,  and  the  coal  is  stated  to  have  been  received  on  board 
in  a  very  wet  state,  rain  having  fallen  heavily  during  the 
time  of  shipment.  The  vessel  was  fitted  with  two  ventilators, 
but  in  consequence  of  having  received  damage  on  a  previous 
voyage  they  were  not  utilised.  After  leaving  Cardiff  the 
Summerlee  met  with  heavy  weather  and  shipped  a  quantity 
of  water.  The  master  gave  orders  for  the  hatches  to  be  put 
on,  and  to  this  action  and  the  non-use  of  ’such  means  of 
ventilation  as  was  at  his  disposal,  the  explosion  was  directly 
attributable,  the  main  hold  being  filled  with  pent  up  gas 
which  only  needed  the  contact  of  a  flame  to  explode.  The 
Summerlee' s  ventilators,  even  if  they  had  been  used,  were  not 
adapted  to  secure  a  continuous  current  of  air,  and  according 
to  the  evidence  of  the  chief  officer  were  so  placed  as  to  render 
their  use  unsafe  even  in  ordinary  weather.  A  formal  investi¬ 
gation  was  held  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  explosion 
at  Cardiff  before  R.  O.  Jones,  Esq.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate, 
Captains  Pickard  and  Castle  acting  as  Assessors.  The 
Court  did  not  consider  that  special  blame  should  be  imputed 
to  the  owners  of  the  Summerlee ,  as  shipowners  generally  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  warnings  and  recommendations  on 
the  subject  of  ventilation  which  have  gone  forth  from  Courts 
of  Inquiry.  Improved  and  yet  simple  means  of  preventing 
such  accidents  have  been  clearly  pointed  out,  and  the  Court 
recommended  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed, 
compelling  owners  to  provide  proper  means  of  ventilation, 
and  masters  to  use  them. 
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The  results  of  the  foregoing  inquiries  clearly  indicate  that 
the  simple  and  efficacious  measures  for  preventing  explosions 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  explosions  and  spontaneous  combustion  on  board 
coal-laden  ships  are  either  insufficiently  known  to,  or  reck¬ 
lessly  disregarded  by,  the  persons  chiefly  interested  in  the 
safe  carriage  of  coal  by  sea. 

A  copy  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  is  therefore  appended  hereto. 

These  conclusions  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1.  That  certain  descriptions  of  coal  are  intrinsically 
dangerous,  for  shipment  on  long  voyages. 

2.  That  the  breakage  of  coal  in  its  transport  from  the  pit 
to  the  ship’s  hold,  the  shipment  of  pyritic  coal  in  a  wet 
condition,  and  especially  ventilation  through  the  body  of 
coal  cargoes,  conduce  to  spontaneous  combustion,  even 
though  the  coal  may  not  be  unfit  for  conveyance  on  long 
voyages. 

3.  That  spontaneous  combustion  in  coal  cargoes  would  be 
less  frequent  if  regard  were  had  by  shipowners  and  under¬ 
writers  to  these  facts. 

4.  That  when  coal  is  being  carried  on  long  voyages 
the  temperature  in  the  various  portions  of  the  cargo 
should  be  tested  periodically  by  thermometer  and  registered 
in  the  log. 

5.  That  with  a  view  to  guard  against  explosion,  free  and  continuous 
egress  to  the  open  air,  independently  of  the  hatchways,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  explosive  gases  by  means  of  a  system  of  surface  ventilation, 
which  would  be  effective  in  all  circumstances  of  weather. 

6.  That  in  order  to  make  known  the  descriptions  of  coal 
liable  to  combustion  the  Inspectors  of  Mines  should  be 
instructed  to  hold  inquiry  into  all  cases  of  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  occurring  in  cargoes  of  coal  taken  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts,  exporters  being  required  always  to  record  on 
their  specifications  the  denomination  of  the  coals  forming  the 
cargo. 

7.  That  no  additional  legislation  with  reference  to  the  con- 
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veyance  of  coal  by  sea  is  required,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  our  proposals  with  regard  to  the  inquiries  by 
Inspectors  of  Mines,  and  to  the  fuller  specification  of  coal 
entered  outwards  at  Her  Majesty’s  Customs. 

Copies  of  this  notice  can  be  obtained  at  the  Custom  House, 
or  Mercantile  Marine  Office,  free  of  charge. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Board, 

Thomas  Gray,  Assistant-Secretary. 

Marine  Department,  Board  of  Trade, 

23 vd  October ,  1878. 
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It  gives  us  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  gallant  rescue 
of  a  ship’s  crew,  by  Captain  T.  M.  Almond,  a  member  of  the 
Shipmasters’  Society,  London.  The  large  iron  ship  Eblana ,  of 
Liverpool,  1,351  tons  register,  commanded  by  Captain  Liver, 
left  Liverpool  for  Madras  on  Thursday,  Oct.  3,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  bad  weather  until  reaching  the  Smalls  Lights,  the 
wind  being  from  south  and  south-west,  and  it  got  worse  from 
that  time.  On  Sunday  there  was  a  heavy  gale  from  the 
southward,  which,  however,  moderated  towards  Monday, 
when  the  weather  became  a  little  finer.  On  Tuesday  it 
commenced  to  blow  again  from  the  south-south-west,  increas¬ 
ing  to  a  heavy  gale  of  hurricane  violence,  and  became  still 
worse  on  Wednesday  with  mountainous  seas.  At  eight  p.m. 
on  that  day  the  wind  went  to  west-north-west,  and  on 
Thursday,  at  two  a.m.,  when  in  latitude  48.52  N.,  longitude 
10.33  W.,  a  tremendous  sea  struck  the  vessel,  throwing  her 
over  on  her  side,  shifting  the  cargo,  washing  away  the  life¬ 
boat,  and  smashing  the  bulwarks.  Towards  morning  the 
main  and  mizen  masts  were  cut  away,  and  the  vessel  was 
quite  over  on  her  side  and  settling  down  fast.  At  about 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  barque  Decapolis ,  of  London, 
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Captain  Almond,  from  Adelaide  for  London,  hove  in  sight, 
and  signals  of  distress  were  made  to  her.  She  bore  down 
and  stood  by  them  for  about  fourteen  hours,  until  all  the  crew 
were  rescued.  When  she  first  approached  the  Eblana  the 
latter’s  boats  were  launched,  but  stove  in  by  the  sea,  one  of 
the  crew  being  badly  injured.  A  boat  with  six  men  was  then 
sent  from  the  Decapolis ,  and  she  succeeded  in  rescuing  six  of 
the  Eblana' s  men.  There  was  a  great  gale  on  and  tremendous 
seas,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  boat  close  to  the  ship, 
and  a  communication  was  made  between  them  by  lifebuoys 
and  life-lines.  All  the  crew  were  saved  by  this  means,  by 
being  hauled  through  the  water  to  the  boat.  On  returning 
to  the  Decapolis  with  these  men  the  boat  was  stove  in  and 
became  useless,  and  the  mate  of  the  barque,  who  was  in 
charge,  was  hurt  in  the  arm  and  shoulder.  A  second  boat 
was  then  sent,  and  in  five  tripsjrescued  22  men.  This  service 
was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  danger,  and  the 
Eblana' s  crew  speak  well  of  the  gallantry  of  the  others, 
especially  of  that  of  the  carpenter  of  the  barque,  named 
David  Stephen,  of  Stepney,  who,  with  three  hands,  had 
charge  of  the  boat  on  four  successive  trips,  and  George 
Bourne,  an  apprentice,  who  went  every  time,  first  in  the  boat 
that  was  stove  and  afterwards  in  the  second  boat. 

At  the  Sailors’  Home  in  Well  Street,  London  Docks, 
on  Saturday,  November  23,  1878,  the  Committee  of  the 
Shipwrecked  Mariners’  Society  presented  Captain  T.  M. 
Almond,  master  of  the  ship  Decapolis ,  with  a  gold  medal, 
and  the  crew  with  silver  medals,  for  their  heroic  conduct. 
G.  W.  R.  Bourne,  apprentice,  in  addition  to  the  medal, 
received  a  sextant,  as  the  Committee  considered  his  conduct 
most  praiseworthy  in  volunteering  to  go  with  each  boat  to 
the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  men  on  the  Eblana. 
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SO  runs  the  title  in  the  Book  of  Rules  and  Notices  that 
have  been  issued  to  the  public  by  the  above-named 
Society.  As  some  misconception  has  arisen  as  to  its  signifi¬ 
cation,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  fly¬ 
sheet  attached  to  each  copy  of  this  journal  which,  they  will 
observe,  gives  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  or  which  may 
perhaps,  not  unsuitably,  be  termed  its  legalized  prospectus. 

The  law  has  always  refused  to  recognise  any  voluntary 
incorporation,  entered  into  privately  amongst  a  body  of 
individuals,  and  therefore  to  obtain  that  recognition  it  was 
essential  that  some  process  should  be  adopted  by  which  a 
number  of  persons  might  become  legally  incorporated. 

This  could  have  been  attained  by  means  of  a  Charter  or 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  as  the  expenses  therein  entailed 
would  have  been  heavy,  the  more  simple  principle  was 
adopted,  viz.,  Registration,  a  process  which,  when  accom¬ 
plished,  is  as  effectual  an  incorporation  as  a  Charter  or 
special  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  all  the  Acts  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  companies 
by  Registration,  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  word  “  Limited,” 
the  precise  meaning  of  which,  in  this  instance,  is  that  the 
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liability  of  each  member  cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  his 
annual  subscription,  but  the  Act  of  1876  provided  for  the 
omission  of  the  word,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  23rd 
clause. 

When  any  association  is  about  to  be  formed  under  the 
principal  Act,  as  a  Limited  Company,  if  it  proves  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  it  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
commerce,  art,  religion,  charity,  or  any  other  useful  object, 
and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  such  association  to  apply  the 
profits,  if  any,  or  other  income  of  the  association  in  promoting 
its  objects,  and  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  any  dividend  to 
the  members  of  the  association,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  by 
license,  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  or  Assistant- 
Secretaries,  direct  such  association  to  be  registered  with 
limited  liability,  without  the  addition  of  the  word  limited  to  its  name. 

This  explanation,  it  is  hoped,  will  satisfy  those  who  have 
objected  to  the  Society  being  “  Registered  under  the  Sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,”  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  would 
remind  our  friends  that  the  Board  of  Trade  here  alluded  to 
does  not  refer  to  the  Marine  Department. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  Members  of 
the  Society  that  General  Meetings  (when  papers  are  read) 
will  be  held  throughout  the  year  on  the  last  Thursday  of 
every  month,  at  3  p.m. 


THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  MERCANTILE 
MARINE  BY  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


THE  first  object  for  which  the  Shipmasters’  Society  was 
established,  was  the  mutual  protection  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  its  members  as  a  professional  body. 

This  can  only  be  obtained  by  raising  the  general  proficiency 
of  the  profession  in  the  public  estimation,  to  a  standard  that 
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must  demand  the  confidence  and  respect  that  is  felt  for  other 
professions. 

The  day  has  not  long  passed  when  our  elder  brethren  can 
remember  that  the  village  barber  was  also  the  village  leach, 
but  now  the  medical  profession  includes  some  of  the  cleverest 
men  of  science.  This  advancement  has  only  come  about  by 
the  mental  elevation  of  the  individual  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  until  society  at  large  is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
their  superiority  and  accept  their  guidance. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  example  for  us  to  follow,  and  to  such 
a  position  our  profession  can  only  expect  to  arrive  by  similar 
means,  viz.,  a  much  higher  standard  of  professional  education. 

This  means  the  addition  of  a  deep  theoretical  knowledge 
to  our  practical  experience,  and  training  up  the  youngsters 
in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  expand  their  mental  power  to 
enable  the/n  to  see  the  why  and  wherefore  of  everything, 
and  so  be  always  advancing  and  improving. 

This  work  has  been  most  ably  commenced  in  our  training- 
ships,  but  it  is  only  a  small  beginning  of  what  we  still  hope 
for,  before  we  can  stand  on  even  ground  with  our  sister 
service. 

It  is  too  often  thought,  when  the  long-coveted  master’s 
certificate  has  been  obtained,  that  there  is  no  further  need 
of  improving  study.  But  as  time  advances,  the  size  and 
speed  of  our  ships  increase,  and  we  must  therefore  increase 
the  capabilities  of  the  men  to  handle  them.  We  daily  find 
scientific  men  giving  us  their  help  in  new  improvements,  and 
yet  many  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

No  man  can  call  himself  master  of  his  profession  who  is 
unable  to  lead  his  followers  through  every  step  of  their  daily 
duties,  and  such  is  felt  in  a  sailing  ship.  But  why  be  so 
dependent  on  men  who  sign  articles  to  obey  our  orders,  such 
as  doctors,  engineers,  and  pursers  ?  If  truly  their  masters, 
we  should  be  able  to  judge  of  them  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  judge  of  an  able  seaman. 
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How  much  life  and  suffering  might  have  been  spared  if  the 
captain  had  known  the  commonest  rudiments  of  domestic 
medicine  and  surgery  ?  How  many  engines  and  ships, 
perhaps,  might  have  been  spared  by  a  timely  supervision 
over  a  careless  engineer,  who  screened  himself  behind  his 
master’s  ignorance  ? 

How  many  a  pound  saved  by  a  captain  understanding  all 
the  intricacies  of  a  purser’s  accounts  ? 

And  again,  the  magisterial  powers  we  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  for  require  a  much  higher,  and  more  liberal,  educa¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  abuses  and  petty  annoyances  so  often 
coming  before  us,  for  which  we  as  a  body  get  credit. 

In  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  army,  navy,  and 
civil  service,  candidates  in  addition  to  the  necessary  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge,  are  allowed  many  subjects  to  choose 
from,  and  in  which  they  may  score  marks.  Why  should  not 
we  aspire  to  be  as  highly  educated  as  men  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions  ?  Surely  we  are  placed  in  as  trying  positions  and 
have  as  great  responsibilities. 

Let  us  raise  the  standard  of  proficiency  without  waiting 
for  any  outside  official  pressure. 

Captain  Digby  Murray  has  offered  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  advancement  of  our  class  in  having  different 
grades  of  certificates  of  masters,  but  until  such  become  com¬ 
pulsory,  there  is  little  chance  of  their  being  sought  after. 
The  answer  to  Captain  Murray’s  remarks  that  so  few  of  the 
present  extra  master’s  certificates  are  obtained  seems  twofold, 
first,  they  are  of  no  market  value,  and  second,  the  subjects 
for  examination  are  not  sufficiently  general,  for  many  a  clever 
man  might  have  given  his  mind  to  other  branches  of  study 
quite  as  useful  and  improving  as  those  at  present  required. 

To  the  position  now  taken  up  by  the  writer,  most  of  the 
old  school  are  expected  to  be  antagonistic,  but  it  can  be 
shown  that  to  make  a  good  officer  of  the  future,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  that  a  youngster  should  suddenly  drop  his 
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education  at  the  age  of  twelve  in  order  to  learn  the  com¬ 
monest  mechanical  work  that  might  be  picked  up  by  an 
educated  lad  in  six  months,  for  just  in  proportion  to  a  lad’s 
education,  is  he  capable  of  increasing  his  knowledge.  Here 
the  writer  speaks  from  experience,  as  his  chief  officer,  a 
member  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society,  passed  an  examination 
on  board  the  Worcester  equal  to  the  standard  for  extra  master 
in  navigation,  and  superior  to  it  in  theoretical  knowledge. 

The  second  officer,  another  member  of  the  Society,  with  a 
chief  mate’s  certificate,  likewise  passed  an  examination  on 
board  the  Worcester,  before  going  to  sea,  equal  to  ordinary- 
master  in  navigation. 

The  writer  can  also  testify  to  a  dozen  youngsters  he  has 
had  under  him  from  the  Worcester  and  Conway,  who  have 
acknowledged  the  great  benefit  they  have  felt  when  working 
side  by  side  with  the  raw  material  on  board  ship  at  sea. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  to  see  all  lads  educated  especially  for 
our  profession  up  to  the  age  of  16  at  least,  when  they  will  be 
dull  indeed  if  they  cannot  easily  pick  up  all  the  practice  at  sea. 

By  an  increased  standard  of  education  we  should  obtain 
that  long  felt  necessity  for  a  self-contained  controlling  body 
over  us  as  a  profession.  The  Trinity  House  originated  from 
this  necessity,  but  now  that  it  has  its  hands  full  of  the  control 
of  pilots  and  light-houses  round  the  coast,  we  are  called 
upon  to  take  up  their  original  work.  But  we  must  show 
ourselves  as  able  and  worthy  of  respect  as  that  august  body 
to  be  recognised  by  higher  authorities. 

Is  our  profession  of  less  importance  to  the  nation  than 
others,  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  a  lower  standard  ? 
Why  should  not  the  higher  grades  of  examination  contain 
Algebra,  Euclid,  Spherics,  Hydrostatics,  and  every  other 
subject  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  practice  of 
handling  ships.  Let  us,  at  least,  at  once  begin  with  the 
youngsters  coming  on.  It  may  be  argued  this  is  asking 
too  much,  but  we  must  begin  now  to  educate  the  lads  who 
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are  to  command  in  ten  years’  time.  We  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  times  in  this  respect ;  every  other  profession 
is  outstripping  us. 

We  may  also  ask  what  qualities  are  so  desirable  to  make 
a  good  commander  ? 

It  is  not  only  that  professional  knowledge  which  is 
indispensable ;  for  many  a  man  highly  qualified  in  that 
respect  is  a  very  bad  hand  in  governing  men.  Professor 
Sedgewick,  in  his  “  Golden  Hints  to  Young  Mariners,”  gives 
a  grand  motto — “  A  man  is  not  fit  to  command  others  until 
he  has  first  learned  how  to  command  himself.”  This  is  as 
serious  as  handling  a  ship  in  narrow  waters,  for  we  may 
consider  that  in  ruling  ourselves  and  our  men,  we  are 
handling  the  tools  we  have  to  make  good  workmanship  with. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  more  highly  educated  a  man 
is,  the  more  liberal  minded  and  thoughtful  will  he  be. 

The  habit  of  looking  before  you  leap,  and  thoroughly 
weighing  your  plans  before  taking  action,  may  be  increased 
by  a  mathematical  training  which  convinces  you  of  the 
necessity  for  seeing  that  each  separate  step  will  insure 
ultimate  success. 

Bad  masters  make  bad  servants,  and  many  a  mutinous 
crew  has  been  credited  with  conduct  that  originated  in  bad 
handling  by  their  superiors.  The  responsibilities  of  com¬ 
manding  require  to  be  taught  as  much  as  navigation  ;  but  it 
will  never  be  learned  by  a  youngster  in  a  forecastle. 

We  cannot  expect  to  find  old  heads  on  young  shoulders, 
so  we  must,  in  these  progressive  times,  have  men  more 
especially  trained  for  making  good  officers ;  and  the  best 
means  is  undoubtedly  higher  education,  with  a  later  start 
in  life  at  sea  than  was  formerly  considered  so  necessary  to 
accustom  a  youngster  to  the  hardships  and  peculiarities  of  a 
sea  life  which  in  these  days  scarcely  exist.  If  the  habit  of 
study  were  well  instilled,  there  are  few  men,  on  long  sea 
voyages,  who  could  not  find  some  hours  for  improvement. 
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In  making  these  propositions,  the  writer  hopes  to  raise 
a  free  discussion,  that  may  lead  to  some  action  being  taken, 
which  will  advance  and  elevate  the  general  status  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  which  we  are  all  so  anxious  to  see  take 
its  place  among  the  learned  professions. 

H.  F.  HOLT. 


ON  THE  MERCHANT  SEAMEN’S  BILL,  1878. 


T  WISH  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Merchant  Seamen’s 
Bill,  1878,  beginning  with  clause  4. 

Extension  to  Seamen  of  Employers  and  Workmen  Act  and  Conspiracy 

and  Protection  of  Property  Act. 

“  Clause  4.  Until  a  seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service 
engaged  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  joined  his  ship,  or  begun 
work  in  pursuance  of  his  engagement,  the  Employers  and 
Workmen  Act,  1875,  and  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
Property  Act,  1875,  shall  apply  to  him  as  if  he  were  a 
workman  or  apprentice  within  the  meaning  of  those  Acts 
respectively.” 

Should  this  clause  become  law,  we  shipmasters  belonging 
to  Great  Britain  say  that  it  will  be  most  injurious  to  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Service,  and  will  be  a  great  disadvantage 
to,  and  against  the  interest  of,  the  good,  sober,  well-behaved 
sailor.  Mr.  T.  Sumner  Lemon,  President  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Society  of  British  Seamen  in  London,  said  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  “  That  the 
verdict  of  his  Society  was  that  clause  4  was  no  use  at  all  to 
the  sailor,  not  the  slightest ;  that  it  would  only  give  liberty 
and  licence  to  all  those  men  who  did  not  care  to  go  on  board, 
that  had  no  particular  ties,  no  character  to  keep  up  ;  they 
would  be  able  to  conceal  themselves  behind  it,  and  the  law 
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would  not  reach  them.  He  did  not  think  that  one  ship  out  of 
a  hundred  would  be  got  to  sea  with  its  crew  on  board  at  the 
time  appointed  (at  least,  foreign-going  ships)  if  the  power  of 
arrest  without  warrant  is  taken  away.”  This  is  pretty  strong 
evidence,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  President  of  the 
Sailors’  Association,  numbering  4,000  men,  in  the  port  of 
London. 

Mr.  Edward  Stock  Hill,  a  shipowner  of  Bristol  and  Cardiff, 
has  most  serious  objections  to  clause  4,  as  he  thinks  that  it 
would  act  most  prejudically  to  shipowners,  and  be  of  no- 
advantage  to  the  sailor. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of 
Liverpool  for  more  than  eighteen  years,  gave  strong  evidence 
against  clause  4,  as  did  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dunlop,  of  the  firm  of 
J.  &  A.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Duncan,  a  ship¬ 
owner,  and  representative  of  the  General  Shipowners’ 
Society  in  London. 

Mr.  William  Tulley,  a  steamship  owner,  member  of  the 
Shipowners’  Society,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Hull,  a  director  of  two  insurance  offices,  an  assessor  of  the 
Court  of  Survey  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876,, 
35  years  connected  with  shipping,  25  of  which  he  served  in 
every  capacity  from  apprentice  to  captain,  was  asked,  “  Do 
you  approve  of  clause  4  standing  part  of  this  Bill  ? — No  ; 
from  my  experience  I  think  it  should  not,  one  principal 
reason  of  which  is,  that  it  removes  all  control  that  we  have 
over  the  men  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  and  this  would 
create  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  sailor,  because  I 
think  he  would  fail  to  see  that  what  was  applicable  to  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage  should  not  be  carried  out  throughout 
the  entire  voyage.  It  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  sailor,, 
because  it  would  remove  the  power  from  us  to  protect  him 
against  himself.” 

Mr.  Henry  Toynbee  said:  “The  4th  clause,  where  it 
seeks  to  bring  the  seaman  under  the  common  law,  is  a 
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mistake,  for  he  was  thirty-three  years  at  sea,  and  in  all 
grades,  and  never  saw  a  sailor  suffer  from  the  law  as  it 
stands,  but  had  known  him  gain  by  it.  The  ship  is  in  the 
lock  ready  to  start  ;  Jack  has  a  drop  too  much  ;  and  if  we 
had  not  the  power  of  getting  him  put  on  board  at  once  we 
should  lose  a  good  man  and  he  would  lose  his  clothes.” 

Mr.  John  Harris,  an  outfitter,  of  London,  told  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that,  “  in  his  opinion,  clause  4  would  never  work, 
pointing  out  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  get  men  to  go  down 
to  the  outposts  to  join  ships  ;  that  they  would  all  decamp 
before  getting  to  the  railway  station  if  there  were  not  this 
power  of  arrest.” 

Mr.  Edward  Banister,  a  magistrate  of  Great  Grimsby, 
showed  “that  if  clause  4  stood  part  of  this  Bill  fisher  boys 
would  never  be  got  to  sea,  and  in  that  case  the  boys  would 
be  far  the  greater  sufferers.” 

Out  of  the  26  persons  examined  before  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  only  five  were  in  favour  of 
this  clause  standing  part  of  the  Bill,  and  not  one  of  these  five 
have  had  any  experience  at  sea,  and  therefore  know  nothing 
about  it.  All  with  them  is  theory;  whereas  the  21  gentlemen 
who  say  that  this  clause  will  never  work  are  all  men  of 
practical  experience.  This  clause  4  is  much  more  a  question 
for  owners  than  it  can  be  for  masters ;  but  if  such  an  absurd 
law  should  ever  come  into  force,  and  through  it  the  master 
be  unable  to  get  his  ship  to  sea,  the  loss  and  detention  will 
fall  on  the  owners  and  merchants.  But  what  is  their  interest 
in  comparison  to  the  crochets  of  a  few  sensational  theorists  ? 
We  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  master  will  be  expected  to 
get  his  ship  to  sea  at  the  proper  time  notwithstanding ;  and, 
therefore,  anything  that  affects  the  owners  must  affect  the 
masters  as  well  as  the  men  in  the  long  run,  however 
either  party  may  try  to  persuade  themselves  to  the  contrary. 

“  Clause  15.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
master  of  a  ship  to  provide  for  a  proper  look-out  being  duly 
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placed,  kept,  and  relieved,  and  to  be  the  duty  of  every  officer 
in  charge  of  the  deck  to  see  that  a  proper  look-out  is  kept 
whilst  he  is  so  in  charge. 

“  A  master  or  officer  who  makes  default  in  performance  of 
this  duty  shall  be  liable,  on  summary  conviction,  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  months  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  and  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  such  im¬ 
prisonment,  to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  and, 
if  he  is  a  certificated  officer,  to  have  his  certificate  cancelled. 

“  A  seaman  or  apprentice  to  the  sea  service  who,  when  on 
duty  on  the  look-out,  is  drunk  or  asleep,  or  otherwise  neglects 
to  keep  the  look-out,  shall  be  liable,  on  summary  conviction, 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  months , 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  such  im¬ 
prisonment,  to  forfeit  out  of  his  wages  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  month’s  pay.” 

It  is  clause  15  that  strikes,  ah  !  and  strikes  home  at  the 
interest  and  reputation  of  the  captains  in  our  Merchant  Navy. 
What  have  these  men  done,  that  they  should  be  singled  out 
from  among  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  that  such 
unheard  of  laws  should  be  enacted  against  them  ?  To  make 
it  criminal  for  a  master,  or  one  of  his  officers,  neglecting 
or  forgetting  to  say  to  one  or  other  of  their  crew,  “  keep  a 
good  look-out  a-head.”  Never  mind  whether  there  is  any 
occasion  for  it  or  not.  And  who  are  to  be,  or  can  be,  their 
accusers,  but  their  own  servants  ?  I  should  like  to  know 
how  our  Members  of  Parliament  would  like  to  see  a  law 
passed,  that  in  the  event  of  their  coachmen  pulling  them  up 
before  a  police  magistrate,  and  swearing  that  on  such  a 
night  their  master  neglected  to  tell  the  coachman  to  keep  a 
look-out  in  driving  home;  and  on  that  the  police  magnate 
to  have  the  power  to  send  the  culprit  to  prison  for  three 
months  (with  or  without  hard  labour),  fine  him  ^50,  and 
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deprive  him  of  his  seat  in  Parliament.  I  think  I  hear  them 
exclaim,  Absurd  nonsense  ! — but  allow  me  to  tell  them  that  it 
is  not  quite  so  absurd  as  they  may  think  at  first  sight. 

When  laws  are  made  for  the  punishing  of  evil-doers  on 
land,  the  sentence  runs,  “  to  be  fined  so  much,  or  in  default,  so 
many  days  or  weeks’  imprisonment,”  but  it  appears  our  would- 
be  law-makers  of  the  present  day  seem  to  think  that  the  men 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  their  business  in 
great  waters,  the  men  whom  the  nation  would  have  to  depend 
upon  to  defend  the  shores  of  this  Kingdom  from  invasion  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  one  or  two  great  naval  powers,  require 
this  maxim  altered,  or  reversed,  or  the  two  combined  im¬ 
prison  him,  fine  him,  and  take  from  him  the  means  of  earning 
an  honest  livelihood — and  this  it  may  be,  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  his  home,  wife  and  family,  and  for  what  ?  because 
some  of  his  crew  swear  that  no  “  look-out  ”  was  placed  on  such 
a  night. 

It  is  quite  right  that  a  look-out  should  be  kept  at  all  times 
on  board  a  steamer,  but  the  captain  of  a  sailing  ship  is  the 
best  judge  when  this  look-out  is  needful.  No  one  can  have 
so  much  interest  in  navigating  his  ship  safely  as  the  captain, 
and  in  the  performance  of  this  important  duty  he  has  many 
things  to  study  ;  and  there  are  duties  to  perform  of  much 
more  consequence  than  placing  a  man  at  the  look-out.  For 
instance,  should  his  ship  get  on  to  a  lee  shore,  it  would  be  of 
much  more  importance  for  him  and  all  on  board  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  work  her  off.  A  fire  breaks  out ;  a  man  falls 
•overboard ;  the  ship  is  taken  aback ;  or  a  sudden  squall 
overtakes  her ;  or  a  gale  of  wind,  or  a  hurricane.  In  these 
cases,  much  judgment  and  exertion  is  required,  and  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  seamanship  of  the  captain  as  well  as 
that  of  his  officers  and  crew.  Then  why,  I  ask,  should  this 
one  duty  of  placing  the  look-out  be  singled  out  from  among 
the  rest,  and  so  much  stress  and  punishment  laid  upon  the 
non-performance  of  it  ?  It  strikes  me  that  if  this  clause  15  ever 
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becomes  law,  that  in  the  event  of  any  of  these  accidents 
mentioned  above  happening,  and  the  man  was  called  from 
off  the  look-out  to  assist,  he  would  be  within  his  rights 
to  say,  “  Oh,  no  ;  if  I  leave  my  post  I  shall  be  liable  to  be 
fined  or  imprisoned. ” 

Mr.  Dunlop,  before  the  Select  Committee,  gave  the  best 
answer  as  to  this  clause.  He  said,  “  I  have  no  remark  to 
make  upon  this  clause  if  you  think  it  needful  to  make  the 
neglect  of  ordinary  duty  criminal,  but  I  fear  the  effect  on 
shipmasters  of  this  new  terror  between  Board  of  Trade 
inquiries,  loss  of  certificates,  loss  of  employment,  and  the 
dread  of  imprisonment,  if  he  fail  to  set  a  proper  look-out  by 
day  and  night,  his  will  be  a  poor  life  indeed.  I  would  not,  as 
a  shipowner,  seek  to  increase  the  criminality.  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  British  sailor,  who  is  generally  a  sober,  well¬ 
doing  man,  after  he  is  at  sea.  I  have  no  desire  to  seek  to 
increase  the  criminal  code  against  sailors  or  shipmasters.  They 
are  a  very  hard-working  set  of  men  (and  would  be  very  much 
better  if  they  were  let  alone  to  manage  their  own  affairs).  It 
is  proper  that  a  good  look-out  should  be  kept.  Masters  have 
their  own  lives  at  stake  ;  they  have  their  well-being,  they  have 
got  their  daily  bread  depending  upon  the  success  of  their 
carrying  out  their  work.  They  do  not  need  a  new  terror  of 
imprisonment,  because  it  is  a  very  nice  question  whether  the 
master  has  or  has  not  been  guilty.  I  regard  British  ship¬ 
masters  as  a  noble  set  of  men  ;  they  have  a  far  higher  motive 
than  the  terror  of  imprisonment  impelling  them  to  do  their 
duty.” 

Now  this  Mr.  Dunlop  has  had  thirty  years’  experience  in 
shipping  business  ;  his  firm  at  the  present  time  own  38 
vessels  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  77,666  tons,  of  which  22 
are  steamers  of  56,663  tons,  and  16  sailing  ships  of  21,033 
tons.  This  gentleman’s  evidence  on  such  a  matter  must 
necessarily  be  worth  more  than  that  of  a  thousand-and- 
one  theoretical  witnesses,  simply  because  the  latter  know 
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nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  It  was  said  that  when 
Mr.  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister,  on  one  occasion  at  the  dinner 
table  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  speak  thus  of  the  bravest 
sailor  this  country  ever  had:  “  No  doubt  Nelson  when  at  sea 
is  a  brave  fellow,  but  on  shore  he  is  a  perfect  fool.” 
This  was  told  to  Nelson.  “  Well,”  remarked  he,  “  I  dare  say 
that  what  Billey  Pitt  says  is  true ;  but  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  if  I  had  Billey  at  sea  I  would  soon  show  him  that  he  was 
a  fool.”  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  these 
gentlemen,  who  live  at  home  at  ease,  and  talk  so  much 
nonsense ,  and  think  that  they  are  so  wise  and  know  better  what 
sailors  require  than  sailors  do  themselves,  on  board  a  ship 
in  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  chops  of  the  channel  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  half  the  crew  refusing  duty,  and  the  ship  making  water, 
methinks  I  should  have  no  trouble  in  showing  them  they 
were  fools  ;  and  when  they  did  get  safe  to  port  they  would 
have  a  little  more  consideration  for  the  well-being  of  the  man 
in  command. 

The  promoters  of  this  Bill  appear  to  be  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  collisions  at  sea  occur  owing  to  neglect  in  not 
keeping  a  look-out.  Now,  I  say  that  this  is  not  the  principal 
cause,  and  I  am  borne  out  in  this,  not  only  by  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  (which  is  a  pretty  long  one),  but  also  by  Captain 
Colomb,  R.N.,  who,  in  a  most  interesting  lecture  which  he 
kindly  gave  in  the  Shipmasters’  Societies  Rooms,  Jeffery's 
Square,  showed  that  fewer  collisions  took  place  in  thick 
foggy  weather,  when  a  look-out  was  of  no  use,  than  they  did 
in  fine  clear  weather.  He  attributes  most  of  the  collisions 
that  take  place  to  wrong  helm  ;  it  may  be  that  the  mistake  is 
in  the  order  given,  or  owing  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  putting 
the  helm  the  wrong  way,  either  from  misunderstanding  the 
order,  or  by  a  mistake  of  his  own  in  giving  the  helm  contrary 
to  the  order. 

The  Bywell  Castle  and  Princess  Alice  saw  each  other  in  plenty 
of  time :  mistake,  wrong  helm.  The  two  German  ironclads 
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saw  each  other  :  mistake,  wrong  helm.  The  Queen’s  yacht 
and  the  Mistletoe  saw  each  other:  wrong  helm.  No  need  to 
multiply  cases  ;  if  people  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  keep 
account  of  the  collisions  reported  it  will  be  self-evident. 

And,  moreover,  we  that  have  had  command,  as  well  as  our 
officers,  know  to  our  sorrow  that  it  is  no  use  placing  the  least 
confidence  in  the  look-out  of  the  men  before  the  mast.  The 
look-out,  to  be  of  any  use  whatever,  must  be  by  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  deck  :  if  it  be  on  board  a  steamer,  from  the 
bridge ;  if  on  a  sailing  ship,  from  the  quarter-deck.  Seven 
times  out  of  ten,  when  anything  is  observed,  it  is  first  seen 
from  one  of  these  positions,  and  not  by  the  look-out  man 
forward.  The  officers  generally  have  to  call  out  to  the  man 
on  the  look-out,  “  Where  are  your  eyes,  that  you  did  not  see 
such  and  such.”  Everyone,  be  he  landsman  or  seaman, 
who  has  made  a  passage  or  two  across  the  ocean,  must 
have  observed  this.  A  man  may  lead  a  horse  to  the 
pond,  twenty  cannot  make  him  drink.  The  captain  and 
officer  may  take  every  care  to  place  the  look-out,  may 
tell  him  how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  a  good  look-out ;  but  let 
the  officer  go  forward  half-an-hour  afterwards,  and  ten  to  one 
he  will  find  the  supposed  look-out  man  fast  a-sleep. 

I  think  I  hear  you  say,  “  punish  him  ;  ”  well,  how  are  you 
to  punish  him  ?  You  answer,  “  Tell  him  that  when  you  get 
to  port  you  will  have  him  before  the  magistrate ;  ”  to  this 
he  will  retort,  “  All  right,  two  can  play  at  that.  I  will 
have  you  there.”  If  this  clause  should  pass,  it  will  cause  a 
deal  of  hard  swearing.  For  who  can  be  the  captain’s  accuser 
(false  or  otherwise)  but  his  own  crew  ?  Methinks  that  the 
police  magistrates  at  the  seaports  will  have  enough  to  do  ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  collisions,  instead  of  decreasing, 
will  greatly  multiply.  Has  the  legislation  of  the  last  twenty 
years  tended  to  decrease  accidents  at  sea  ?  (Consult  the 
records  and  you  will  find  that  they  have  increased  very 
much  more  than  the  increase  of  shipping  will  account  for.) 
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Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  landsmen  were  not  so  simple  as  to 
think  that  they  were  competent  to  frame  rules  of  the  road, 
and  dictate  to  mariners  when  and  where  they  were  to  place 
the  look-out  men,  but  left  these  things  to  seamen,  and  then 
they  were  very  much  better  managed  than  since  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  been  instituted.  This  Board  fancies  that  it 
knows  everything  connected  with  the  sea  service  better  than 
those  men  who  have  gone  through  the  rudiments —  hence  the 
unsatisfactory  state  into  which  things  have  drifted.  Now,  there 
has  been  a  recognised  Rule  of  the  Road  for  hundreds  of  years, 
but  it  was  a  rule  of  honor,  and  one  well  understood  among 
sailors ;  the  mistake  was  in  making  a  hard  and  fast  law. 
This  was  done  when  a  law  for  the  rule  of  the  road  was  first 
made  by  the  modern  institution  called  the  Board  of  Trade, 
a  board  with,  I  am  told,  seventeen  different  departments 
and  interests  to  look  after.  Jack-of-all-trades  and  master  ot 
none.  Mr.  Thomas  Gray  checked  me  the  other  day  when  I 
was  under  examination  by  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee. 
He  said  there  never  was  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  Well,  I  don’t 
know  what  he  may  consider  “  hard  and  fast.”  It  always 

looked  to  me  very  like  it  when  it  was  laid  down  that  all 

< 

vessels,  whether  steam  or  sailing,  meeting  end  on,  or  nearly 
end  on,  were  to  port  the  helm.  This  rule  had  to  be  very 
soon  altered,  as  it  was  evident  that  collisions  were  very  much 
on  the  increase.  Then  the  rule  came  out  that  all  sailing 
ships  meeting  were  to  port,  that  steamers  were  to  do  as  they 
liked  when  meeting  sailing  ships,  but  that  the  latter  was  to 
do  nothing,  but  let  the  steamer  run  over  her  if  she  so  minded. 
How  did  our  old  tars  300  years  ago  navigate  their 

ships  all  over  the  world  without  charts,  chronometers, 

and  but  very  inferior  nautical  instruments  ?  Their  rule  of 
the  road  was  a  good  one,  and  in  fact  this  new  rule  has  been 
copied  from  the  old  one.  All  ships  on  the  starboard  tack 

kept  their  luff,  and  those  on  the  port  tack  gave  way.  All 

ships  running  with  a  fair  wind  gave  way  to  ships  beating  to 
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windwards.  The  old  sailors  of  that  day  thought  that  ships 
beating  had  enough  to  contend  with,  and  so  the  ship  running 
went  under  the  other’s  stern.  Doubtless  things  have  changed 
since  steam  has  become  so  much  in  use,  but  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired  was,  to  inform  steamers  that  they  would  be  considered 
the  same  as  sailing  ships  with  a  fair  wind,  and  that  they  would 
be  expected  to  study  port-helm  in  meeting  each  other.  Then 
the  rule  of  the  road  would  have  been  in  a  nutshell.  When 
steam  first  came  into  use  (not  so  very  many  years  since)  captains 
had  to  learn  how  to  navigate  them,  and  they  did  so  well, 
like  British  sailors  always  have  done  when  left  to  their  own 
resources.  And  all  things  were  going  on  well  until  the 
Government  interfered.  Some  people  are  fond  of  saying 
when  we  talk  of  how  well  things  were  managed  in  the 
Merchant  Navy  years  ago  to  what  they  are  now,  “Oh,  but 
see  the  increase  of  shipping  since  then!  ”  Well,  I  for  one, 
very  much  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Steamers  have 
increased  both  in  numbers  and  size,  but  I  say  that  as  to 
numbers  of  all  kinds,  leaving  out  barges,  the)",  as  far  as  the 
Thames  is  concerned,  have  very  much  diminished.  It  would 
do  your  hearts  good  at  the  present  day  to  see  from  two  to  three 
hundred  sail  of  square-rigged  ships  working  up,  tide  for  tide, 
between  Margate  roads  and  Blackwall  point,  some  of  these 
1,400  tons  register,  without  the  aid  of  steam-tugs.  I  have  seen 
three  hundred  sail  of  colliers  arrive  in  Gravesend  Reach  in 
one  tide,  and  as  many  as  forty  sail  of  West  Indiamen  arrive 
off  the  West  India  Dock  entrance  in  one  tide,  and  all  docked 
without  the  assistance  of  steam  tugs.  We  seldom  heard  in 
those  days  of  collisions  ;  in  fact  I  never  heard  the  term.  I 
did  sometimes  hear  that  such  a  vessel  had  run  foul  of 
such  a  one,  but  no  sinking,  nothing  beyond  the  loss  of  a  bow¬ 
sprit  or  so,  or  the  cutwater  damaged ;  and  then  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  ships  were  often  seven  or  eight  days 
beating  up  from  the  Downs  to  docks,  and  would  have  the 
anchor  down  and  up  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  and  still  few 
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accidents  occurred.  Now  a  steam-tug  takes  hold  of  you-r 
ship  off  Dungeness  and  tows  her  right  up  to  dock  without 
letting  go  the  anchor  once,  which,  of  course,  clears  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  river,  and  does  away  with  a  large  amount  of  the 
risk  formerly  run. 

From  the  days  when  Drake  circumnavigated  the  globe  in 
a  vessel  of  not  more  than  80  or  90  feet  long,  until  the  time 
when  we  abolished  the  Navigation  Laws  and  did  away  with 
the  apprenticeship  system,  no  sailors  in  the  world  could  come 
near  to  the  British  seaman  in  pluck,  daring,  and  good 
seamanship.  He  was  proud  of  his  profession,  and  you  could 
not  insult  him  more  than  by  mistaking  him  for  a  landsman  ; 
and  in  fact  it  would  have  been  rather  a  stretch  of  imagination 
to  have  so  mistaken  him.  His  dress,  his  gait,  told  him  to  be 
a  true  blue,  and  proud  of  the  colour  of  his  cloth. 

Now  after  years  of  “  grandmotherly  care,”  and  since  he 
has  become  a  pet  of  the  Legislature,  how  do  we  find  him? 
The  owners  and  captains  who  have  dealings  with  him  tell 
us,  that  they  prefer  foreign  sailors  to  British  !  This  is  a  sad 
change,  for  I  remember  when  captains  would  not,  at  any 
price,  carry  a  foreign  sailor  so  long  as  they  could  get  one  of 
their  own  countrymen.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  any  one  took 
the  trouble  to  go  down  to  Tower  Hill  to  see  the  sailors  of  the 
present  day  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  shipping  office  to  be 
either  paid  off,  or  shipped,  he  would  not  know  them  from 
costermongers.  In  fact  some  of  them  I  believe  go  a  voyage 
to  raise  the  wind,  so  as  to  enable  them  on  their  return  to  buy 
a  donkey  and  barrow  to  set  up  in  the  greengrocery  or  fish 
line.  It  cannot  be  because  they  are  worse  off  on  board  ship 
than  the  sailors  of  old,  inasmuch  as  our  ships,  instead  of 
being  90  feet  are  now  300  and  400  feet  long,  consequently 
owners  can  and  do  provide  them  with  better  accommodation ; 
in  fact,  the  places  where  they  now  live  are  better  than  Drake 
had  to  live  in,  or  could  possibly  have  had  in  those  small 
ships.  It  cannot  be  that  they  have  to  complain  of  provisions  ; 
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in  former  times  the  salt  meat  was  two  or  three  years  old 
before  it  came  into  use.  There  were  no  preserved  meats,  no 
tanks  to  hold  the  bread,  flour,  or  water,  and  when  the  water 
casks  were  broached,  they  stank  enough  to  take  away  your 
breath ;  the  bread  and  flour  were  full  of  weevils  !  The 
following  lines  would  not  be  applicable  in  these  days,  as 
when  they  were  written  : — 


I. 

Between  the  mainmast  and  the  pumps, 

There  stands  a  cask  of  Irish  junks  ; 

And  if  you  won't  believe  it  true, 

Look  in  the  cask,  you’ll  see  the  hoof  and  shoe. 

’  II. 

Salt  horse,  salt  horse,  what  brought  you  here  ? 

After  carrying  turf  for  so  many  a  year 
From  Bantry  Bay  to  Ballyack, 

Where  you  fell  down  and  broke  your  back. 

III. 

With  kicks  and  thumps  and  sore  abuse, 

You’re  salted  down  for  sailors’  use ; 

They  eat  your  flesh  and  pick  your  bones, 

And  then  throw  you  over  to  Davy  Jones. 

The  ships  of  the  present  day  are  larger,  better  built,  and 
much  better  ventilated  than  those  of  former  days.  There 
is  more  accommodation  for  the  sailor;  he  is  better  fed, 
lodged,  and  paid  than  sailors  of  old,  and  his  duties  are 
very  much  lightened,  owing  to  the  vast  improvements — wire 
rigging ;  chain  substituted  for  rope  ;  donkey  engines  which 
pick  up  the  anchor,  and  even  pump  the  ship  out.  Steam 
tugs  tow  the  ships  up  and  down  the  river  for  him,  and  even 
then  it  is  too  much  trouble  sometimes  to  give  out  the  tow-rope. 
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The  only  part  that  has  not  improved  is  the  sailor,  and  this 
after  so  much  dry  nursing  by  the  Government.  What¬ 
ever  Mr.  Burt  and  those  who  act  with  him  may  think , 
we  owners  and  captains  know  that  the  service  do  not 
require  more  Acts  of  Parliament  to  tease  and  bother  us. 

The  idea  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Burt  taking  upon  himself  to 
bring  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  regulate  such  a  service  as  the 
Mercantile  Marine  of  this  great  Empire !  Where  did  he 
obtain  his  knowledge  of  what  our  sailors  require  ?  Was  it 
down  in  the  mines  ?  I  thought  he  was  a  working  man  sent 
to  Parliament  to  protect  the  miners  and  other  working  men’s 
interests;  but  The  Standard ,  of  the  14th  December,  says: 
“  Mr.  Burt  would  be  more  deserving  of  attention  if  he  really 
represented  the  working  man  ;  but  we  have  lately  had 
abundant  proofs  that  he  has  constituted  himself  their  spokes¬ 
man  in  Parliament  without  sufficient  warrant.”  Where  is  it 
that  I  have  seen  it  written  “  Fools  rush  in  where  Angels  fear 
to  tread.”  Considering  it  is  only  two  years  since  we  had  a 
new  Act  of  Parliament  for  this  purpose  and  that  we  are 
treated  to  one  every  four  or  five  years,  so  that  we  never 

know  when  we  leave  England  what  is  or  what  is  not  the  law ; 

>  < 

much  less  do  we  know  when  we  return  home.  Surely  it  is 
time  that  we  had  some  rest  from  this  continual  meddling 
and  muddling. 

If  the  Government  would  see  that  our  treaties  with  foreign 
Governments  were  such  as  to  protect  the  British  shipmaster 
in  foreign  ports  in  carrying  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  him 
it  would  be  better  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Let  any  one  read  the  following  article  from  a  New  York 
paper,  brought  home  and  given  to  me  by  one  of  our  own 
captains,  who  has  lately  worn  the  shoe  in  New  York  and 
can,  therefore,  tell  where  it  pinches. 

WILLIAM  BURROWS. 
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NOT  the  least  of  the  many  good  causes  for  complaint 
that  masters  of  vessels  and  shipowners  find  in  this 
port  is  the  annoyance  caused  by  a  certain  class  of  lawyers, 
who  procure  from  sailors  authorizations  for  legal  action, 
which  they  then  employ  in  a  manner  which  is  little,  if  any, 
better  than  black-mailing.  Several  causes  conspire  to  enable 
the  persons  engaged  in  this  nefarious  occupation  to  pursue  it 
with  impunity.  They  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  public  are  predisposed  in  favour  of  the 
sailor  in  any  question  between  him  and  his  officers,  and  that 
is  half  their  battle.  The  other  half  is  in  their  cunning  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  most  unjustifiable  claims  at  such  figures  as  will 
not  seem  sufficient  to  either  masters  or  owners  to  warrant  the 
expense  and  loss  of  time  unavoidable  in  legal  contest,  espe¬ 
cially  when,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  the  claims  are  so  pressed 
as  to  cause  delays  in  sailing.  Added  to  these  influences  in 
their  favour  are  certain  others  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Our  commercial  treaty  wflth  England  is  lacking  in  one 
essential  particular  not  found  wanting  in  our  treaties  with 
other  countries.  It  does  not  refer  to  Consuls  the  constantly 
vexed  questions  of  wages  between  masters  and  sailors.  Con¬ 
sequently,  English  masters  here  and  American  masters  in 
England  both  suffer  from  the  rascally  way  in  which  poor 
ignorant  Jack  is  used  by  the  land-sharks  as  a  tool  to  bleed 
them.  And  the  petty  courts,  on  both  sides  of  the  water — but 
even  more  here  than  in  England — seem  to  hold  that  there  is  no 
validity  or  binding  force  in  contracts  made  outside  their  juris¬ 
diction. 
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Then  again,  there  appears  to  be  an  inherent  horror  in  the 
nautical  mind  of  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  the  law  and 
a  dread  of  its  practitioners  that  together  make  the  sailor  man 
an  easy  prey.  In  a  majority  of  instances  he  will  rather 
satisfy  the  most  baseless  claims  against  him,  and  pay  the 
most  outrageous  bills  of  costs  and  fees,  than  struggle  against 
the  awful  fate  which  the  lawyer  represents  to  him.  Most 
often  he  has  scarcely  a  vague  idea  of  even  the  character  of 
the  court  before  which  he  is  summoned  to  appear,  or  of  the 
.authority  of  the  officer  who  serves  papers  upon  him  or  takes 
him  into  custody. 

“  Blest  if  I  know  whether  he  was  a  Sheriff  or  a  Marshal,” 
said  one  grey-bearded  skipper,  speaking  of  the  officer  who 
arrested  him,  “  or  had  any  other  authority  than  the  papers 
that  Smith  gave  him  ;  but  it’s  enough  to  take  the  starch  out  of 
most  any  sailor  man  to  have  one  of  those  chaps  come  alongside 
him,  and  he  don’t  think  of  asking  questions  like  that.  All  I 
know  is  that  the  fellow  has  a  pocketful  of  papers  all  ready, 
and  as  soon  as  a  vessel  arrives  he  goes  for  anybody  he  sees, 
.almost,  that  he  thinks  he  can  make  a  dollar  out  of.” 

Mr.  Hincken,  of  the  firm  of  Boyd  and  Hincken,  shipowners, 
when  spoken  to  concerning  his  knowledge  of  the  evils  men¬ 
tioned,  replied:  “Nearly  every  ship  that  comes  in  they 
manage  to  trump  up  some  claim  against.  The  slightest 
basis  will  suffice,  so  slight,  indeed,  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
cause  of  action  were  unavoidable.  Wages  due  are  of  course 
the  favorite  subject  of  litigation,  but  in  nearly  every  case 
.assault  and  battery  is  also  alleged,  and  you  have  no  idea  of 
how  little  a  thing  those  lawyers  will  make  out  an  assault. 
Why,  if  a  captain  in  a  hurry  pushes  past  a  man  and  jostles  him, 
.saying  to  him,  ‘  Stand  out  of  the  way,’  or  says,  ‘  Go  over 
there,’  and  gives  him  a  push  no  harder  than  that  (touching 
the  writer’s  knee),  the  sailor’s  lawyer  will  make  it  out  a  case 
of  violent  brutal  assault  and  battery,  sue  for  heavy  damages, 
.and  the  captain  will  either  have  to  lose  much  valuable  time 
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and  suffer  infinite  annoyance,  or  pay.  But  I  very  much  doubt 
the  sailor  ever  getting  much  of  what  the  captain  pays. 

“  I  have  no  sympathy  with  brutal  captains,  and  believe  in 
punishing  them  most  severely.  But,  if  our  captains  are  not 
the  biggest  liars  in  the  world — men  mind  you,  whom  we  have 
known  for  scores  of  years  and  never  found  guilty  of  the 
smallest  prevarication  in  anything  else — then  affidavits  of 
outrageous  assault  are  made,  and  claims  for  damages  based 
on  them,  upon  no  more  foundation  than  the  very  slight  push. 
I  just  gave  you. 

“  Those  charges  of  assault  are  generally  associated  with,, 
as  excuses  for,  claims  for  wages  due,  and  English  captains 
are  the  ones  who  suffer  most  from  them.  That  is  not  because 
they  are  more  cruel  than  American,  French,  German,  or 
Norwegian  masters,  but  for  this  reason  :  English  law  requires 
that  sailors  shipped  there  for  voyages,  out  and  return,  shall 
be  paid  there.  The  captains  have  no  authority  to  pay  them 
upon  arriving  here.  Properly,  if  any  question  of  wages  or 
ill-treatment  arises,  it  should  be  referred  to  the  English 
Consul  at  the  port  in  which  the  vessel  arrives.  But  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  does 
not  relegate  such  matters  to  the  Consuls.  The  small  local 
courts,  in  which  these  lawyers  are  smart  enough  to  bring 
their  actions,  are  allowed  to  meddle  with  them,  and  in  those 
temples  of  justice  it  appears  to  be  understood  that  a  contract 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  does  not  bind  the  parties 
to  it  when  they  touch  this  free  and  independent  soil.  The 
thing  is  reciprocal,  for  our  American  captains  suffer  just  in 
the  same  way  when  hauled  up  before  the  petty  magistrates, 
of  England. 

“  But,  to  confine  our  attention  to  that  which  immediately 
concerns  us  here:  A  sailor  arriving  in  New  Yorkj  on  an 
English  ship  we  will  say — although  it  may  as  well  in  this, 
matter  be  an  American  one — chooses  to  desert,  or  is  induced 
in  some  way  to  do  so.  In  most  instances  the  boarding-house 
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keeper,  who  is  very  often  the  agent  or  accomplice  of  one  of 
those  ‘  sailor  lawyers,’  gets  hold  of  the  man  and  persuades 
his  action.  The  lawyer  makes  some  arrangement  with  him 
to  get  his  wages  due  from  the  trip  to  this  port  on  sharing  terms. 
If  the  sailor  can  get  some  of  his  comrades  to  join  him,  the 
promises  made  to  them  are  increased  indefinitely.  It  will  go 
hard  if  some  basis  for  a  charge  of  assault  cannot  be  trumped 
up  either  against  the  mates  or  the  captain  ;  but  the  mates 
are  not  wanted  and  are  seldom  found  by  the  officer  sent  by 
the  lawyer.  The  captain  is  the  one  he  is  after,  and,  in  almost 
every  instance  that  has  come  within  my  knowledge,  the 
arrest  of  the  captain  is  not  made  until  after  business  hours, 
when  he  will  either  have  to  pay  exorbitantly  for  the  privilege 
of  liberty  until  the  next  morning  or  to  induce  the  officer  to 
accompany  him  to  get  bail,  or,  if  he  cannot  pay,  he  will  be 
thrown  into  a  prison  cell.  Saturday  evening  is  the  great 
time  for  making  arrests  of  captains,  for  it  is  well  understood 
that  they  will  pay  almost  anything  rather  than  be  locked  up 
until  Monday  morning. 

“  Then  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pay  the  claim,  no 
matter  how  unjust  it  may  be,  or  how  outrageous  the  extor¬ 
tion  of  the  costs  piled  upon  it.  The  lawyers  aim  to  keep 
their  claims  just  below  the  point  at  which  they  would  seem 
great  enough  to  be  worth  fighting.  To  contest  the  captain 
knows  he  will  have  to  find  owners  of  unincumbered  real 
estate  to  go  on  his  bonds ;  will  be  compelled  to  lose  weeks, 
or  perhaps  months,  for  the  lawyer  will  create  all  the  delay 
and  annoyance  possible  ;  must  keep  his  witnesses  ready  all 
that  time;  and  finally  he  is  likely  to  lose,  thanks  to  the  way 
such  cases  are  generally  decided  in  the  courts  wherein  they 
are  brought,  and  if  he  does  so  will  have  to  pay  ten  times  the 
original  claim,  perhaps,  in  costs.  So  he  compromises.  A 
better  result  might  be  attained,  no  doubt  would  be,  if  such  a 
case  could  be  taken  before  a  United  States’  court,  but  the 
lawyer  is  too  cunning  to  bring  his  action  in  the  first  place, 
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and  it  would  take  an  indefinite  time  to  get  it  there  through 
the  routine  of  appeals  from  State  courts.  The  way  to  get 
out  with  least  annoyance  is  to  pay.  That  is  what  I  always 
advise,  although  the  English  Consul  advise  them  not  to. 

“But  you  have  no  idea  of  the  annoyances  those  lawyers 
can  create,  particularly  in  the  way  of  a  vessel  getting  to  sea. 
We  once  had  a  ship  bonded  four  times  succesively,  each 
time  on  a  claim  of  not  more  than  12  dols.,  and  we  learned  that 
the  lawyer  was  ready  to  compel  us  to  bond  her  seven  or 
eight  times  more.  The  captain  finally  compromised  all  the 
suits  in  a  lump  for  something  under  100  dols.,  if  I  remember 
aright.  But,  to  illustrate  how  quickly  those  sharks  work, 
and  what  happens  to  a  man  who  resists  them  :  I  was  talking 
one  day  with  Captain  Waddlington,  master  of  the  ship 
Probus,  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  when  a  sailor  came  along 
and  touched  his  hat  in  pleasant  recognition.  The  captain 
spoke  to  him  and  said  : 

“  ‘Why  were  you  not  on  board  this  morning  when  the  men 
were  paid  off  ?’ 

“  Jack  said  something  about  being  detained  on  shore,  and 
Captain  Waddlington  replied: 

“  ‘  Very  well,  I’m  going  to  dinner  now,  but  will  be  on  board 
all  the  afternoon.  Come  down  any  time  you  please  and  get 
your  money. 

“  ‘  All  right,  Sir,’  answered  Jack  touching  his  hat  and  going 
away. 

“  But  he  did  not  apply  for  his  money  during  the  day,  and 
that  evening  Captain  Waddlington,  to  his  unspeakable  rage 
and  disgust,  was  served  with  the  papers  in  a  suit  brought  by 
that  very  man  for  his  wages.  He  came  to  me  about  it.  The 
sum  due  was  only  about  1  dollar. 

“  ‘  Run  right  up  as  quick  as  you  can  go,  and  pay  it,’  I  advised 
him.  He  went  and  found  that  the  costs  already  amounted  to 
about  6  dollars.  That  infuriated  him.  He  refused  to  pay, 
and  came  back  to  me.  I  told  him  : 
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“  ‘  Never  mind  what  it  is,  hurry  up  and  pay  it.’ 

“  He  went  up  to  the  lawyer’s  again,  growling  savagely. 
When  he  got  there  the  lawyer  professed  to  have  taken  some 
other  steps  which  increased  the  costs  to  about  14  dols.  The 
captain  stormed,  cursed,  denounced  him  as  a  swindler,  and 
instead  of  paying,  as  he  should  have  done,  rushed  back  to 
me  to  report.  I  repeated  my  former  advice,  and  at  last  he 
got  the  case  settled  by  the  payment  of  25  dols.  in  costs  and 
the  original  claim.  The  lawyer  had  actually  raised  his  costs 
from  6  dols.  to  25  dols.  in  less  than  two  hours. 

“  The  only  way  that  I  see  of  checking  the  evil  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs  is  by  a  treaty  clause  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  we  should  not  have  to  wait  for  it 
until  there  is  a  general  revision  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
which  we  may  not  have  for  years.  It  is  a  simple  matter, 
need  not  take  more  than  10  lines  to  declare  it,  and  should  not 
be  mixed  up  with  any  other  considerations.  W^e  ought  to 
have  it  at  once.  Let  all  cases  involving  wages  for  services 
on  shipboard  be  referred  to  the  Consul  of  the  country  from 
which  the  vessel  comes.  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  him  cases 
of  cruelty  on  shipboard.  Those  should  be  sternly  dealt  with 
by  the  courts  of  the  country  in  which  the  complaint  is  made. 
But  the  civil  matters  should  be  put  upon  the  same  basis  of 
adjudication  for  English  and  American  masters  reciprocally 
.as  such  questions  now  are  for — so  far  as  I  am  informed — all 
other  nations  trading  to  this  country,  and  for  Americans 
trading  to  all  other  than  British  ports.” 
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THERE  was  a  time  when  honesty  of  purpose  was  the 
rule  of  trade.  Then  came  mistrust,  with  competition, 
both  of  gain  and  cheapening  of  the  article.  This  begat 
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caution,  caution  began  doubt,  doubt  begat  misery,  if  to  no 
other  class  of  commodities,  certainly  to  the  one  of  which  I 
form  part  of  a  family  ;  and  that  one  ever  ready,  willing,  and 
(if  not  tampered  with)  capable  of  holding  safely  the  ship  of 
war,  that  bulwark  of  England’s  defence  and  honour  in  time 
of  need,  or  the  merchantman,  whose  freight  and  treasure 
makes  us  what  we  are  in  social  and  commercial  positions — 
the  first  nation  in  the  universe.  Now,  I  think  that  is  not  a 
bad  bit  of  sentiment,  for  I  am  only  a  chain  cable,  and  as 
pretty  a  specimen  as  ever  laid  on  a  smithy  floor ;  healthy, 
fibrous,  and  strong  as  fire  and  forging  could  make  me.  As  I 
said,  there  I  lay  all  that  could  be  expected  of  me  as  regards 
shape,  make,  and  material,  and  ready  to  do  service  in  the 
wildest  weather  in  holding  safely-moored  any  vessel  of  our 
Navy  or  Mercantile  Marine,  and  happy  as  a  chain  cable, 
until  a  man  in  spectacles  said  something  about  our  being 
tested  (presumptuous  man).  He  talked  as  learned  about 
foul  welds,  sand  flaws,  black  specks,  cold  shot,  crushing  and 
tensile  strains,  as  a  boy  would  do  in  holding  forth  to  his  old 
grandmother  to  show  the  mass  of  knowledge  he  had  gleaned 
from  reading  science.  The  boy  was  safe  with  his  dear  old 
maternal,  not  so  the  man  of  glasses,  for  he  had  hard  and 
sturdy  men  of  practice  to  deal  with.  So  when  he  got  out  of 
his  depth  (and  that  not  over  the  shoes  he  stood  in),  he  took 
shelter  behind  something  he  called  Law,  and  somebody  else 
he  called  the  Act.  Now,  pardon  the  tenses,  for  it  must  be 
“  I  ”  or  “  we,”  as  the  case  may  be  (for  I  only  talk  smithy 
language),  had  been  crushed,  puddled,  rolled  into  bar,  cut 
into  lengths,  joggled,  forged,  and  welded,  and  all  without 
a  murmur.  Never  did  we  feel  the  sensation  as  that  caused 
by  this  would-be-learned  harangue  delivered  by  the  man  in 
specs.  We  passed  the  word  along,  link  after  link,  shackle 
and  bolt.  Happy  innocence,  none  of  us  knowing,  not  even 
the  shackle,  what  testing  meant.  No,  there  we  lay,  as 
pretty  as  a  coat  of  coal  tar  could  make  us,  shining  in 
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our  pride  like  a  new  bronze  from  Her  Majesty’s  Mint,  and 
strong  as  a  metallic  giant. 

The  order  came,  and  we  were  man-handled  into  a 
larry.  It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  heard 
the  Clink- Clank- CLUNK  as  we  nestled  lovingly  together 
link  upon  link,  shackle  and  bolt.  Our  journey  was  slow,  and 
the  distance  short  ;  and  pardon  our  vanity,  for  pleased  we 
were  when  we  heard  the  passers-by  say,  “  That  looks  like 
holding  ;  ”  “  That’s  a  beauty  ;  ”  in  fact  much  of  the  language 
caused  us  to  blush  with  maiden-chain-cable  modesty.  At 
last  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  and  were  roused  off  our 
travelling-car  with  a  run,  and  found  ourselves  deposited  in  a 
place  where  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  chains  (large  and 
small)  was  dismal  to  hear.  Well  it  would  have  been  had 
the  officials  in  charge  understood  the  language  of  iron.  It 
was  plain  they  did  not,  or  they  would  not  have  been  so 
jocular  amid  so  much  suffering.  Doctors,  as  a  rule,  don’t 
make  jokes  in  hospitals  upon  their  patients’  woes  ;  as  it  was, 
we  were  viewed  and  admired  by  those  in  charge,  and  became 
somewhat  reconciled  by  the  flattery  bestowed  upon  us.  Alas, 
the  deceit  of  man  !  They  only  smiled  to  destroy,  for  there 
came  to  us  a  seeming  mystic  tongue.  Scientific  I  think  they 
called  it ;  I  have  a  quaint  recollection  of  some  of  it.  “  Looks 
well  enough  to  pass.” — “  Certificate.” — “  Could  not  be 
given.” — “  Must  be  put  on  the  machine.” — “  Law.” — “  Says 
must  be  tested.” — “  According  to  the  Act,” — and  other  gib¬ 
berish  and  unnatural  sounds  we  could  not  make  out, — and 
then  my  end  was  rudely  handled  and  gripped  as  only  the  law 
knows  how  to  grip — a  length  taken  and  another  grip,  and  we 
were  hauled  as  taut  as  a  Bar.  This  wms  pleasant,  for  we 
laughed  and  felt  like  infantile  giants  at  play.  Oh!  Fire! 
a  sharper  strain,  and  we  felt  one  and  all  like  the  outer  man 
in  the  surf  held  on  by  the  fisherman’s  grip  ;  we  dropped  the 
laughter  and  began  to  get  serious  upon  it ;  another  strain — 
our  very  skins  seemed  to  feel  it ;  we  began  to  get  electrically 
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hot  with  something  like  indignation,  and  fairly  held  our 
breath  to  know  what  they  would  do  next  ;  another  and 
another  haul,  which  we  compared  to  what  our  smithy  men 
described  as  the  rheumatics ;  another ;  this  surely  was 
equal  to  the  chalky  gout  they  spoke  of ;  another  mighty 
heave,  and,  alas!  our  very  skins  were  drawn  ;  our  inner  par¬ 
ticles,  though  still  fibrous,  felt  sadly  attenuated.  Some  of 
us  fairly  groaned,  but  tried  to  smother  it  so  as  not 
to  let  these  unscientific  feeling  men  see  that  fear 
belonged  to  us.  A  last  dire  and  lengthy  strain,  we  shrieked, 
and  some  few  fainted  under  the  ordeal.  This  last  stretch,  our 
youth,  our  beauty,  our  strength  and  stamina  were  gone  for  ever 
as  a  cable  chain.  This  they  called  testing.  And  here  am  I  a 
victim  to  misplaced  judgment,  a  poor  wretched  chain  cable 
five  per  cent,  longer,  and  quite  twenty  per  cent,  weaker  than 
when  I  entered  this  cruel  place,  and  all  this  done  according  to 
law.  Oh,  in  mercy  to  the  chain  cables  that  may  come  after 
me,  is  there  no  one  will  strangle  this  man  called  Law,  and 
his  companion  the  Act,  and  prevent  this  dastardly  conduct  to 
property,  taking  such  a  mean  advantage  of  our  passiveness, 
as  to  grip,  nip,  and  stretch  us  beyond  the  power  to  hold  our 
pristine  strength,  and  all  this  for  what  ?  for  the  sake  of 
giving  us  a  certificate  which  we  should  disgrace  upon  future 
trial  if  put  to  the  test  they  finally  gave  us  ;  and  this  certifi¬ 
cate,  who  cares  for  it,  we  don’t,  nor  any  one  else  that  we  can 
hear  of,  only  that  pair  of  beauties,  Law  and  the  Act.  This 
certificate,  bah !  is  no  character  to  us.  Why  not  let  our  makers 
give  us  a  character.  They  know  more  of  us,  having  watched 
us  from  the  puddle  to  the  anvil.  I  say,  let  them  assay  us 
and  brand  us,  then  the  interest  of  the  smithy  would  be  at 
stake.  Thus  a  better  guarantee  than  a  certificate.  We  should 
then  be  all  right,  and  able  to  do  our  duty,  whereas  the  test, 
the  Law,  the  Act,  and  the  ....  makes  the  question 
doubtful. 

I  did  pride  myself  I  was  going  to  be  of  some  use  in  this 
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iron  age,  but  the  fates  of  the  chain  cables  ordained  it  other¬ 
wise,  and  here  I  lay  and  feel  as  nervous  as  the  kitten  that 
played  round  our  forge.  I  have  a  fear  that  perhaps  may 
occur  if  I  should  be  put  to  do  what  my  appearance  looks 
like,  and  what  I  know  I  was  capable  of  doing  when  I  first 
knew  myself,  and  left  the  dear  old  smutty  smithy. 

But,  alas  !  here  I  am  wretched,  stretched,  attenuated,  and 
torn.  My  skin,  that  was  once  as  smooth  as  the  face  of  a  steam- 
hammer,  is  now  as  rough  and  uneven  as  a  long-jawed  rope,  or  a 
veteran  chain  cable  that  had  been  doing  long  and  arduous 
duty  as  a  lightship’s  moorings.  Poor  I,  I  feel  worn  out, 
and  that  before  my  shackle  has  been  lovingly  embraced  by 
an  anchor  and  me  hove  through  a  hawse-pipe.  Pardon 
my  feelings,  I  can  barely  hold  my  pen.  I  would  I  could  be 
a  ghost  or  a  nightmare  to  this  man  in  spectacles  who  talks 
so  much  about  his  friends  the  Law  and  the  Act.  I  know 
well  I  could  make  him  feel  my  weight,  if  I  could  not  my 
strength,  if  I  got  on  his  chest  after  he  had  had  an  extra  heavy 
supper.  But  alas,  alas,  this  is  idle  to  wish  for;  I  am  not  the 
chain  cable  I  was,  thanks  to  these  knowalls  and  marplots 
who  put  me  on  the  Rack  they  call  Testing.  You  may  hear  of 
me  again  shortly  under  the  heading  of  “  So  Much  Old  Iron,” 
upon  whom  the  expensive  schooling  of  skilled  labour  and 
workmanship  has  been  thrown  away. 

It  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I  am  purely  a  victim,  and  that  to 
the  misplaced  judgment  of  the  Law  called  Testing. 

PYRO. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES,  OR  OTHERWISE,  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  REGULATIONS. 

\ 

A  Paper  read  to  the  Members  of  the  Shipmasters'  Society , 

30 th  January. 


ON  the  28th  November  last  I  made  a  very  rash  promise 
to  our  Committee  that  I  would  read  a  Paper  at  our 
next  meeting  upon  “  The  Advantages,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Regulations,”  but  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  since  then  I  have  had  the  first  number  of  the 
British  Merchant  Service  Journal  placed  in  my  hands,  and  have 
found  that  the  articles  written  by  Captain  W.  Burrows  and 
Captain  Faithfull  have  cut  the  ground  from  under  my  feet, 
they  having  said  all,  or  nearly  all,  I  wanted  to  say  ;  still,  I 
should  like,  in  the  first  place,  to  speak  a  few  words  upon  our 
shipping  offices,  or  the  shipping  offices  of  the  United 
Kingdom  generally.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  take  the  trouble 
to  view  them  impartially,  we  shall  find  there  are  many 
advantages  connected  with  them.  It  is  not  now  as  it  used 
to  be;  for  instance,  when  I  was  a  boy  there  were  no  foreign 
or  ocean-going  steamships.  The  largest  vessels  we  had  were 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  and  they  made  the 
voyage  once  a-year,  and  sometimes  took  even  longer.  The 
engaging  of  their  crew  was  done  in  the  cuddy,  and  in  those 
days  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  do  it ;  but  things  now  are 
very  different,  and  instead  of  a  ship  going  away  to  the  east 
being  the  great  event  of  the  day  at  the  docks,  there  are  now 
several  going  daily,  and  often  these  ships  have  very  little 
time  to  engage  their  crews ;  to  do  it  in  the  saloon,  with  the 
hurry  and  bustle  consequent  upon  the  passengers  coming  on 
board,  the  taking  in  cargo  and  luggage,  and  preparing  ship 
for  sea,  would  almost  amount  to  an  impossibility.  Then 
we  come  to  the  ship’s  arrival  home  and  the  discharge  of  the 
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crew  ;  this  would  be  altogether  a  different  thing  now  to 
what  it  was  in  the  time  referred  to,  the  crew  being  paid  off 
at  the  shipping  office,  with  a  Board  of  Trade  officer  at  its 
head,  who  has  a  certain  amount  of  authority  to  enforce 
order  in  any  case  of  unruly  or  drunken  men,  that  the 
discharging  of  crews  in  this  way  is  altogether  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  indeed  to  the  men 
themselves.  It  would  not  be  possible,  were  the  crews 
paid  off  on  board  the  ships  as  in  olden  time,  to  induce 
them  to  remit  such  sums  of  money  to  their  friends  as  they 
do  now;  at  any  rate  I  think  so.  I  have  never  on  any  occasion 
experienced  the  least  difficulty  in  engaging  and  discharging 
my  crews  in  this  way,  nor  have  I  experienced  any  annoyance, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  had  everything  done  to  facili¬ 
tate  my  work.  Speaking  of  the  seamen,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  the  shipmasters  would  make  it  a  positive  duty  to  see, 
if  possible,  the  men  themselves,  and  examine  their  discharges ; 
they  would  then  ascertain  much  better  the  kind  of  men  they 
would  have  to  take  with  them,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  their 
chief  officers.  I  always  did  this  myself,  and  in  no  instance 

whatsoever  had  I  the  least  trouble.  I  made  it  a  rule,  and  have 

.  < 

carried  it  out  since  my  retirement  from  the  sea,  to  attend 
specially  to  the  men’s  berths,  to  see  they  were  clean  and  tidy 
for  them  to  go  into.  I  also  had  coffee,  and  a  two-pound  loaf, 
with  butter  provided,  for  each  man  as  soon  as  he  left  the 
docks,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  doing  of  it  has  many  times 
put  a  good  feeling  amongst  the  men.  They  have  found  that 
they  were  cared  for  and  not  neglected. 

I  now  say  a  word  about  apprentices.  I  perfectly  agree 
with  our  friends  who  advocate  the  apprenticeship  system,  but 
I  am  adverse  to  its  being  made  compulsory.  If  shipowners 
are  disposed  to  carry  apprentices,  let  them  do  so  by  all  means, 
but  leave  them  at  liberty  to  act  for  themselves. 

Lights. — The  regulations  about  these  I  think  good  in  every 
respect ;  that  is,  that  ships  should  be  made  to  carry  them  as 
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now.  I  myself  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  improved,  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  an  ignorant  official  is  not  worthy  of  notice ;  we  can 
afford  to  pass  it  by. 

Shipmasters'  Certificates. — My  opinion  is  that  upon  the  whole 
they  are  a  decided  benefit,  for  surely  through  them,  as  a  rule, 
we  have  better  navigators.  I  felt,  as  many  of  us  have  felt,, 
that  when  I  had  given  proof  positive  in  navigating  ships  to 
Australia  and  India,  and  in  the  China  Seas,  and,  in  addition, 
had  served  ten  years  as  first  and  second  mate,  and  was  also 
seven  years  apprentice  in  the  Quebec  trade,  that  I  might 
have  had  a  certificate  of  competency  given  me  without 
the  ordeal  of  an  examination  ;  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  but  nothing  more. 

Concerning  Board  of  Trade  Inquiries,  when  shipmasters 
meet  with  accidents  of  any  kind,  I  think  there  is  great  room 
for  improvement.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  intended  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  so  conducted  as  second  only  to  a 
criminal  prosecution.  I  also  think,  and  it  has  been  my  im¬ 
pression  for  a  number  of  years,  that  the  Nautical  Assessors,, 
who  are  old  shipmasters  or  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  lose 
that  sympathy  they  would  have  toward  their  brethren  were 
they  themselves  in  actual  command.  I  do  not  consider  that 
a  man  should  be  punished  for  an  error  in  judgment,  it  is  hard 
enough  for  him  in  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  to  know  the 
voyage  has  been  interrupted  by  the  accident.  For  a  ship¬ 
master  to  have  his  certificate  suspended  for  an  error  in  judg¬ 
ment  means  nothing  else  than  ruin  to  a  right-minded  man. 
No  one  but  a  shipmaster  himself  can  understand  the  amount 
of  care  and  anxiety  there  is  upon  his  mind,  from  the  time  he 
leaves  port  until  the  time  he  returns  to  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  ordinary  feelings  of  human  nature  would  be  to 
sympathise  with  a  man  that  meets  misfortune,  and  not  deal 
so  harshly  as  to  make  it  still  harder. 

I  think  the  Court  of  Inquiry  should  be  what  the  name 
indicates,  viz.,  simply  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
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disaster  or  accident  of  whatever  nature  or  kind  it  might  be. 
The  Court  should  send  their  report  to  the  Home  Office,  so 
that  it  should  be  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrate,  or  any  official  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  deal 
with  the  master’s  certificate.  No  shipmaster  in  a  foreign 
port,  when  in  charge  of  his  property,  should  be  deprived  of 
that  charge  for  any  other  cause  than  that  of  drunkenness.  To 
my  mind  it  is  a  mistake,  that  when  a  shipmaster  meets  with 
an  accident,  to  which  the  best  of  men  are  liable,  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  his  trust,  and  which,  in  very  many  instances, 
would  prove  ruinous  to  the  shipowners,  and  in  fact  to  all 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  Fleetwing ,*  the  ship  that  got 
on  shore  near  Cape  Grisnez,  I  think  the  sentence  by  the 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Rothery,  was  extremely  hard.  The  very 
utmost  that  should  have  been  done,  would  have  been  to 
reprimand  the  captain  ;  my  own  feeling  to  the  man  under 
such  circumstances,  would  have  been  one  of  sympathy.  In 
this  case  we  have  a  man  who  has  been  20  years  in  command, 
and  whose  antecedents  all  go  to  show  that  he  was  a  strictly 
sober  and  diligent  man,  and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that,  because 
the  ship  stranded  in  the  way  she  did,  that  it  was  a  case  that 
called  for  such  a  sentence,  one  that  deprived  the  man  from 
looking  after  his  own  property,  seeing  that  he  and  his  father 
were  owners  of  the  vessel.  This  and  other  similar  cases  go 
to  prove  that  we  require  an  alteration  in  the  way  in  which 
shipmasters’  certificates  are  dealt  with,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  if  this  and  other  kindred  societies  will  combine, 
and  in  a  proper  manner  bring  this  grievance  of  ours  before 
the  parties  high  in  power  (taking  care  at  the  same  time  to 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  shipowners,  who,  I  am  certain, 
are  on  our  side,  as  it  affects  their  interests  as  much  as  it  does 
ours)  they  would  submit  it  to  the  judges.  In  conclusion 
then,  I  say  that  all  power  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 


*  Vide  page  91. 
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of  the  Commissioner  of  Wrecks  and  Nautical  Assessors, 
the  latter  of  whom  I  feel  confident  would  be  very  glad  to  be 
rid  of  that  responsibility.  Courts  of  Inquiry  to  be  simply 
what  I  have  recommended,  and  their  report  to  be  handed 
into  the  Home  Office  and  let  them  decide,  for,  I  suppose,  in 
that  case,  if  the  master  was  guilty  he  could  be  tried  by 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  which  would  be  by  a  jury  of 
his  fellow  countrymen. 

.  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

Late  of  the  La  Hogue  and  Paramatta .. 

Captain  Burrows  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Captain 
Williams,  when  he  says  the  Board  of  Trade  Shipping 
Offices  are  of  some  good.  But  that  he  thought  is  no  more 
than  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect.  We  ought  to  have 
something  for  the  ^"20,000  a-year  that  they  cost  the  sailors, 
and  all  the  moneys  they  get  from  deceased  sailors’  wages 
which  are  never  claimed.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  go 
with  him  in  the  assertion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ship 
and  discharge  the  men,  as  of  old,  on  board  the  ships, 
because  they  have  become  so  large.  He  thinks  it  takes 
more  of  the  captain’s  time,  having  to  leave  the  ship  and  to 
go  to  one  of  these  offices  than  it  would  to  sign  articles  in  the 
cuddy.  (Blear,  hear.)  Had  the  supply  of  good  seamen 
been  kept  up,  the  performance  of  this  duty  would  not  have 
taken  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  officers  would 
have  been  on  the  spot  to  perform  any  duty  required  of  them 
during  this  hurry  and  confusion.  If  these  large  steamers 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  ship  their  men  at  the  shipping 
offices  by  all  means  let  them  do  so,  but  do  not  compel  the 
small  vessels  if  they  would  rather  ship  in  the  cuddy.  Then 
these  offices  would  be  on  their  trial,  and  if  only  a  few 
were  found  to  use  them,  why,  in  that  case,  let  them 
be  abolished.  There  is  this  strong  objection  to  them : 
formerly  the  agreement  was  drawn  out  by  the  captain ; 
it  was  he  who  gave  the  men  their  advance  note ;  it  was  he 
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who  paid  them  when  the  voyage  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
men  looked  upon  the  captain  as  their  master  and  friend.  But 
in  this  new  style  it  is  the  Board  of  Trade,  through  their 
shipping  master,  who  does  all  this ;  and  the  men  have 
come  to  look  on  the  Board  of  Trade  as  their  master,  and 
not  the  captain,  more  especially  as  they  see  that  the  captain 
is  obliged  to  sign  the  articles  before  the  shipping  master,  as 
well  as  themselves,  and  they  very  naturally  look  upon  him 
as  a  servant  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  not  as  their  master. 
In  fact,  everything  has  been  done  to  lower  the  master  in  the 
eyes  of  his  crew.  One  great  advantage  in  the  old  plan  was 
that  when  the  men  came  round  the  docks  looking  for  a  ship, 
they  saw  the  kind  of  ship  they  were  to  serve  in,  instead  of  as 
now,  hanging  about  the  door  of  the  shipping  office.  And 
often  the  first  they  see  of  the  ship  is  when  she  hauls  out  of 
the  lock,  or  may  be  at  Gravesend.  He  was  glad  to  hear  his 
friend  advocate  going  back  to  the  apprenticeship  system. 
He  was  adverse  to  making  anything  compulsory.  But  what 
he  wished  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  owners  was,  that  it 
would  be  very  much  to  their  own  advantage  to  bind  appren¬ 
tices,  and  that  if  they  neglect  this  important  duty  much 
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longer  the  supply  of  good  seamen  will  become  so  scarce,  and 
accidents  at  sea  will  multiply  in  such  a  fearful  ratio,  that  the 
country  will  have,  through  Parliament,  to  compel  them  to 
take  boys  to  sea.  Now,  his  advice  to  the  owners  was,  don’t 
drive  the  country  to  this  necessity.  He  was  convinced  that  a 
large  number  of  the  fearful  accidents  that  happen  at  sea  is 
owing  to  a  want  of  good  seamen,  and  the  only  way  to 
remedy  this  is  for  the  owners  to  bind  respectable  boys,  not 
the  sweepings  of  the  streets.  Government  soon  discovered 
that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  doing  away  with  appren¬ 
tices,  and  to  remedy  this  they  started  the  examination 
business,  which,  no  doubt,  turned  out  a  good  speculation  for 
the  Board  of  Trade,  when  you  consider  they  charge  for  the 
certificates ;  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  number  that 
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have  passed  you  will  see  it  amounts  to  a  good  round  sum. 
It  was  unjust  in  the  extreme  to  make  the  old  masters,  who 
had  served  their  seven  years  to  the  sea,  and  many  of  them 
had  commanded  for  20  years,  to  go  and  pass  ;  many  of  them 
had  to  give  up  their  command  because  they  could  not  be  ground 
young  again.  He  would  tell  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they 
are  working  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  line.  They  will  never 
lessen  the  accidents  at  sea  by  punishing  captains,  for  it  is 
most  unjust,  because  the  fault  lays  with  the  Government  in 
having  abolished  the  apprenticeships,  and  being  too  faint¬ 
hearted  to  tell  owners  that  if  they  don’t  bind  boys  to  the  sea 
they  will  be  made  to  do  so.  Had  they  done  this  10  or  20 
years  ago,  they  would  have  done  more  good  to  the  service 
than  all  the  shipping  offices,  examinations,  police-courts, 
Board  of  Trade  Surveyors,  Nautical  Assessors,  and  Wreck 
Commissioners  ever  will  or  can  do. 

Captain  Benson  felt  sure  that  the  suggestions  made  by 
Captain  Williams  would  receive  the  approbation  of  all 
present,  and  that  the  advice  would  be  adopted,  for  some 
steps  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  oppressive  action  of  the 
Courts  of  Inquiry.  No  amount  of  complaining  will  effect  a 
remedy  ;  measures  must  be  taken,  as  Captain  Williams  says, 
to  turn  the  existing  system  upside  down,  but  it  must  be  done 
in  a  legitimate  manner.  Our  grievances  should  be  clearly 
stated,  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  no  doubt  they  would  signify  their  disapprobation  of  the 
present  mode  of  suspending  master’s  certificates,  in  cases 
such  as  the  Chimborazo ,  and  the  most  recent  one,  that  of  the 
Fleetwing.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  has  said  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  case  of  the  s.s.  Ayton  was 
worthy  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  doubtless  many  other 
judges  would  agree  with  him.  The  Courts  are  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  are  the  servants  of  that  Board,  and  it  is 
but  natural  that  the  Nautical  Assessors  should  have  to  trim 
their  sails  according  to  the  wind,  for  were  they  to  neglect  the 
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views  held  by  their  Board,  they  would  find  themselves 
forgotten  in  future  inquiries.  We  should  take  proper  steps 
to  stop  the  unjust  and  cruel  treatment  of  a  body  of  men 
who  deserve  so  much  from  their  country.  We  cannot  settle 
in  a  day  how  this  is  to  be  done,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
he  thought  he  might  say  the  subject  should  receive  their 
serious  attention,  and  that  the  best  legal  advice  should  be 
obtained.  By  combining  with  kindred  societies,  we  wage 
war  against  the  system  and  not  against  individuals. 

Captain  Heckford  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  this  needs 
attention.  He  would  suggest  that  a  Marine  Council  should 
be  found,  composed  solely  of  Mercantile  Marine  Commanders, 
to  whom  all  appeals  should  be  made.  At  present  the  Court 
composed  of  two  Nautical  Assessors  and  the  Wreck  Com¬ 
missioner  has  full  power,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  their 
decisions.  Nothing  has  brought  the  Mercantile  Marine  to 
such  disfavour  as  these  inquiries,  and  steps  should  be  taken 
in  the  matter.  He  felt  certain  that  there  must  be  sufficient 
intelligence  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  to  form  a  council  of 
fully  practical  men. 

Captain  Leighton  said  he  thought  that  Captain  Williams 
in  the  paper  he  had  read,  had  touched  the  sore  point  with 
shipmasters  in  his  remarks  concerning  Courts  of  Inquiry  and 
suspension  of  certificates,  and  he  cordially  agreed  with  him, 
that  it  is  only  by  a  combination  of  the  several  Shipmasters’ 
Societies  throughout  the  country,  and  the  showing  of  a  firm 
front,  that  we  can  hope  to  get  an  alteration  in  the  law 
which  so  harshly  punishes  errors  of  judgment  or  slight 
carelessness.  For  his  part  he  sails  the  ocean  with  the  feeling 
that  he  holds  his  certificate  by  the  slightest  of  tenures,  and 
that  at  any  moment  he  may  do  something,  or  leave  undone 
something,  that  will  deprive  him  of  it,  and  so  deprive  him  of 
the  means  of  supporting  his  family;  indeed,  he  seldom  turns 
in  at  sea,  to  take  necessary  rest,  without  being  troubled  with 
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a  nightmare  of  three  old  gentlemen,  with  blotting  pads 
before  them  and  pens  and  ink,  sitting  in  judgment  on  him, 
while  a  dark  gentleman  in  a  wig  browbeats  and  bullies  him, 
and  confuses  him  with  the  ist,  2nd,  up  to  the  7th  clause  of  an 
indictment,  which  seems  to  leave  him  without  a  leg  to  stand 
on,  although  he  feels  profoundly  innocent.  He  lives  in 
dread  of  this  becoming  true,  and  it  is  not  conducive  to  self- 
respect  or  respect  for  the  powers  that  be. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Lind,  General  Secretary  of  “  Amalgamated 
British  Seamen’s  Society,”  said  he  had  heard  much  talk 
about  the  necessity  of  combining  with  kindred  societies 
for  a  common  object,  and  he  would  ask  the  members  not 
to  ignore  the  “  Seamen’s  Society,”  as  they  might  be  very 
useful  to  each  other,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  their  views 
did  not  differ  in  any  material  way,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
any  honest  shipmaster  could  find  fault  with  the  rules,  pro¬ 
spectuses,  petitions,  or  other  matter  issued  from  his  society, 
inasmuch  as  all  know  full  well  that  the  interests  are  almost 
identical.  Should  any  master  find  a  member  of  his  society 
on  board  his  ship,  he  trusted  that  he  would  not  look  upon 
him  with  mistrust ;  treat  him  well,  and  he  will  not  disgrace 
the  vessel.  “  In  reference  to  the  paper  read,  and  the  re¬ 
marks  upon  it  by  previous  speakers,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
in  this  particular  we  also  agree  with  you,  as  we  have  always 
maintained  that  the  Mercantile  Marine  ought  not  to  be  a 
department  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  governed  by  an 
assistant  secretary,  but  should  be  governed  by  a  body  of 
practical  commissioners.  I  will  read  to  you  the  second 
paragraph  of  our  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
April  last,  dealing  with  the  subject : — 

“  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners  the  Mercantile 
Marine  should  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners, 
with  a  practical  responsible  head,  other  than  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  from  its  numerous  other  duties  cannot  deal  with 
shipping  effectually,  and  ought  to  be  at  once  relieved  from  the 
multifarious  duties  appertaining  to  the  Mercantile  Marine.” 
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“  As  many  complaints  have  been  made  by  seamen  of  late  to 
the  effect  that  “  foreigners  ”  get  employed  more  readily  than 
“  British  seamen,”  I  will  urge  upon  the  masters  here  present 
to  employ  their  own  countrymen  in  preference  to  foreigners. 
Even  a  Norwegian  seaman  complained  yesterday  that  he  had 
been  refused  employment  on  board  a  small  iron  barque,  lying 
in  the  East  India  Docks,  because  he  “  could  speak  English,” 
the  master,  a  Welshman,  saying  that  he  would  neither 
have  Englishmen  nor  foreigners  who  could  speak  English. 
(Shame!)  Such  ought  not  to  be.”  (Hear,  hear.) 

In  reply  to  Captain  Williams,  Mr.  Lind  said  that  at  present 
they  had  no  rule  dealing  directly  with  desertion,  but  they 
“expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty,”  and  the  first  question 
asked  every  candidate  for  initiation  was  :  “  Are  you  a  sea¬ 
man,  or  mariner,  able  and  willing  to  give  a  fair  day’s  work 
for  a  fair  day’s  wage  ?  ”  which,  with  other  obligations,  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative  before  a  candidate  is  admitted 
to  membership,  and  every  means  are  taken  to  impress  upon 
the  members  the  necessity  of  good  conduct. 

Captain  Williams  thought  it  desirous  that  desertion 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  rules  as  a  misdemeanour. 

Captain  Halpin  felt  strongly  on  the  suspension  of  certifi¬ 
cates  ;  they  are  cruelly  and  ruthlessly  taken  away.  “  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  case  before  us  to-day,  it  is  evident  that  the  master 
of  the  Fleetwing  was  capable  of  doing  his  duty,  and  he  had 
done  it  up  to  the  finish  of  his  voyage.”  He  thought  it  out¬ 
rageous  that  men  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  have  obtained 
their  pensions,  should  come  into  our  service  and  wage  war 
against  us.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Mercantile  Marine 
possess  sufficient  intelligence  to  fill  the  posts  in  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Every  one  of  us  wishes  to  see  our  Royal  Naval  men 
earn  and  enjoy  their  pensions,  but  it  is  wrong  to  wage  war 
against  those  who  have  long  striven  to  raise  the  Merchant 
Service,  and  who  should  have  a  place  in  the  tribunals  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 
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THE  THAMES  TRAFFIC  COMMITTEE. 

riAHE  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  rules 
for  regulating  the  traffic  in  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Thames,  has  been  carrying  on  its  duties  since  the  21st  of 
October  last,  upon  which  it  has  issued  a  preliminary  report  to¬ 
gether  with  the  evidence  received  from  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  representing  the  various  interests  on  the  Thames. 

The  views  expressed  by  the  witnesses  are  so  conflicting,, 
that  the  Committee  has  as  yet  formed  no  opinion  on  the 
general  subjects  submitted  for  its  consideration,  and  will 
continue  to  take  further  evidence. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  criticise  the  views  of 
the  various  witnesses,  but  we  cannot  allow  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  R.  Cattarns  to  pass  without  comment. 

Mr.  Cattarns,  who  was  formerly  solicitor  to  the  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  but  who  is  now  the  secretary 
and  managing  owner,  states — 810,  that  it  appears  to  him  that 
“  the  main  causes  which  lead  to  the  numerous  collisions  are 
the  speed  and  recklessness  of  the  persons  in  charge.”  Not 
content  with  recording  this  accusation,  he  repeats  it  in 
stronger  terms — 81 1.  “Of  course  a  number  of  accidents 
may  be  considered  inevitable ;  but  speaking  generally,  the 
serious  collisions,  I  think,  arise  from  the  great  speed,  and 
the  great  recklessness,  and  inattention  shown  by  the  persons 
in  charge  of  the  vessels.” 

This  gentleman  would  seek  to  increase  the  penalty  for  in¬ 
fringing  the  Conservancy  Bye-laws,  for  he  considers  it  to  be 
not  worth  while  taking  out  a  summons  to  inflict  a  £5  penalty. 
But  it  appears  that  he  has  done  so,  and  by  his  own  admission,. 
893,  “  they  had  a  very  good  moral  effect.  Of  course  the 
masters  were  very  angry  at  being  placed  in  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  felon’s  dock.” 

It  is  wrorthy  of  notice  that  Admiral  Sir  F.  Nicolson  de¬ 
clined  to  ask  this  witness  any  nautical  questions,  887,  as  he 
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was  not  a  nautical  man,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  witness 
gave  evidence  906-7,  “  that  the  £5  penalty  for  a  breach  of 
the  Thames  Bye-laws  would  not  prevent  a  man  from  being 
prosecuted  for  manslaughter,  nor  his  certificate,  if  he  had 
one,  being  taken  away  by  a  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry.” 

Reference  is  next  made  to  the  suspension  of  master’s  cer¬ 
tificates  when  we  find  the  following  which  to  us  is  so  astound¬ 
ing  that  we  publish  it  in  extenso : — 

Qn.  911.  “Do  you  think  that  the  suspension  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  is  a  thing  which  the  masters  dread  or  care  much 
about  ? — No ;  I  do  not.  As  a  rule,  the  certificate  is 
suspended  only  in  such  cases  as  that  really  it  does  not 
matter,  because  it  is  such  a  very  serious  case  ;  the  punish¬ 
ment  is  not  enough.” 

912.  “  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  criminal  punish¬ 
ment  ? — I  do.” 

913.  “And  you  think  that  it  would  have  a  much  greater 
effect  ? — I  do.” 

914.  “I  suppose  that  with  men  of  a  very  high  class  and 
character  the  suspension  of  the  certificate  has  its  effect  ? — 
Decidedly.” 

915.  “  But  with  the  inferior  men,  with  whom  these  cases 
generally  happen,  it  has  not  such  an  effect  ? — Quite  so.” 

Statements  such  as  the  above  are  well  calculated  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public,  but,  whilst  ourselves  regarding  such  charges 
as  utterly  ridiculous,  not  to  say  false,  we  should  be  failing  in 
our  duty  if  we  did  not  emphatically  refute  such  unwarranted 
libel  against  the  British  shipmaster. 

Surely  Mr.  Cattarns,  during  the  time  he  was  in  practice  as 
a  solicitor,  must  have  observed  that  in  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  collisions  on  the  river,  the  evidence  adduced 
always  goes  to  prove  that  the  collision  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  obstruction  of  a  barge,  and  that  speed  has  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  casualty. 

Since,  however,  he  attributes  “  the  serious  collisions  which 
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occur  (and  in  which  his  own  vessels  unfortunately  too  often 
figure)  to  the  great  speed  and  great  negligence  and  inattention 
shown  by  the  persons  in  charge,”  we  would  advise  the  manag¬ 
ing  owner  to  order  his  masters  to  steam  at  a  certain  speed, 
and  issue  printed  rules  to  that  effect. 

The  remedy  lies  in  Mr.  Cattarns’s  own  hands,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  penalty  for  an  infringement  by  shipmasters 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Bye-laws  should  be  increased. 

We  are  aware  that  in  many  instances  a  man’s  better  judg¬ 
ment  tells  him  “  to  slow,”  and  this  he  would  do  were  it  not 
for  fear  of  losing  his  appointment,  for  he  knows  that  he  holds 
his  command  upon  the  understanding  that  speed  is  required 
by  his  employers,  though  it  may  not  be  ordered. 

Why,  we  ask,  should  this  witness  have  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  malign  the  shipmaster,  and  assert  that  he  is  void  of  feeling  ? 
Is  it  because  he  himself  shows  so  little  consideration  for  those 
in  his  employ  that  he  sneers  at  them  for  being  angry  when 
“  placed  in  what  they  consider  the  felon’s  dock  ?  ” 

The  expression,  “  Suspension  of  Certificate,”  no  doubt 
conveys  but  little  to  the  mind  of  landsmen ;  indeed  to  them 
it  appears  as  nothing  ;  but  let  them  seek  the  extent  of  the 
punishment,  and  what  do  they  find? 

That  the  man  who  has  met  with  the  misfortune  of  a  Board 
of  Trade  Inquiry  has  no  longer  the  means  of  earning  his  living 
in  his  profession ;  sorrow  brought  to  his  wife  and  family, 
and  the  poor  man  driven  to  despair  by  witnessing  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  those  dearest  to  him,  whose  welfare  depended  upon 
the  possession  of  that  certificate. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Cattarns  would  have  us  to  believe  is  but 
a  slight  punishment,  and  one  that  shipmasters  do  not  dread 
nor  care  much  about. * 


*  We  regret  to  add  that,  since  writing  the  above,  Captain  Bone,  late  of 
the  s.s.  Ostrich ,  owned  by  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  has 
recently  died  of  a  broken  heart,  caused  by  the  suspension  of  his  certificate. 
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THE  STRANDING  OF  THE  “  FLEETWING  ;  ” 

Or,  How  the  Board  of  Trade  go  about  raising  the 
Status  of  the  British  Shipmaster  in  the  year  1879. 


THE  barque  Fleetwing,  Captain  James  Isles,  of  350  tons 
register,  is  owned  by  the  captain  and  his  father,  the  latter 
upwards  of  80  years  of  age ;  the  former  holding  an  extra 
master’s  certificate,  and  who  has  had  command  for  twenty 
years.  This  barque  sailed  from  Algoa  Bay,  September  |th, 
1878,  and  all  went  well  until  they  made  Beachy  Head  at 
noon,  November  25th,  just  80  days  passage.  They  had 
had  the  wind  from  the  eastward  all  the  way  up  Channel. 
The  captain  had  not  been  below  to  go  to  bed  for  50  hours, 
when  a  Deal  boat  came  alongside,  and  the  captain  engaged 
one  of  her  crew  to  assist  him  in  getting  the  ship  up  to  Dunge- 
ness,  as  he  felt  himself  quite  worn  out.  At  this  time  the  wind 
was  light  from  the  west.  At  8  p.m.,  the  wind  came  from  the 
eastward,  ship  heading  E.S.E.  to  S.E.  At  9.30  p.m.,  Royal 
Sovereign  Light  bore  W.  by  N.  Wind  fresh  with  thick  weather 
and  rain,  handed  all  small  sails.  At  10.30,  took  in  the  main¬ 
sail,  and  tacked  ship  to  the  northward,  keeping  about  N.  b}* 
W.,  weather  very  thick.  At  midnight  saw  the  reflection  of 
lights  which  was  taken  for  Hastings.  Tacked  ship  to  E.S.E. 
and  S.E.  At  1.30.  took  in  topgallant  sails.  At  2  a.m.,  passed 
a  light-ship  on  sunken  wreck,  and  a  quantity  of  fishing  boats. 
Weather  thick  with  rain.  At  3.30  a.m.,  weather  still  thick 
with  rain  ;  saw  a  light  on  the  weather  bow  about  one  point, 
which  was  thought  to  be  Dungeness,  and  immediately  ported 
the  helm  to  clear  the  point ;  sighted  land  right  a-head.  The 
helm  was  put  hard  up,  but  the  ship  took  the  ground.  Backed 
the  yards,  but  she  remained  fast.  At  5  a.m.,  found  from 
the  people  on  shore  that  they  were  on  the  French  coast  be- 
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tween  Cape  Grisnez  and  Boulogne.  At  daylight  found  that 
she  was  lying  among  the  rocks,  and  saw  that  five  other 
ships  were  in  the  same  position.  Sent  a  message  to 
Boulogne  for  a  tug  to  assist  in  getting  ship  off  the  strand. 
At  9.30,  run  a  hedge  out  a-stern.  At  10  a.m.,  run  stream 
anchor  and  chain  out  from  forward.  Hove  tight  warp  and 
chain,  set  topsails  aback,  and,  at  10.15,  she  came  off.  Slipped 
the  warp  and  chain  and  set  all  sail,  wind  N.E.  At  3  p.m., 
sighted  the  South  Foreland  bearing  E.N.E.  At  3.30, 
engaged  a  tug,  and,  at  5  p.m.,  anchored  in  the  Downs ; 
received  on  board  the  Cinque  Port  pilot  for  London. 

Mr.  Digby,  Counsel  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted  the 
following :  The  Board  of  Trade  desire  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  upon  the  following  questions  in  reference  to  the  causes 
of  the  stranding  of  the  British  ship  Fleetwing ,  on  November 
26th,  1878  : — 

1st.  Whether  the  said  ship  was  placed  in  the  charge  and 
under  the  direction  of  an  unfit  person  ? 

2nd.  Whether  proper  and  sufficient  means  were  taken  by 
using  the  lead,  observations  of  lights,  or  otherwise,  for 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  ship  during  the  twelve  hours 
preceding  the  casualty  ? 

3rd.  Whether  the  courses  of  the  vessel  were  improperly 
and  unskilfully  laid  ? 

4th.  Whether  proper  allowance  was  made  for  the  set  of 
the  tide  ? 

5th.  Whether  the  vessel  was  navigated,  during  the  twelve 
hours  preceding  the  casualty,  with  proper,  reasonable,  or 
seamanlike  care  and  skill  ? 

6th.  Whether  in  reference  to  all  or  any ,  and  which  the 
casualty  was  caused  by  the  wrongful  acts  of  the  master, 
James  Isles,  or  of  the  mate  ? 

7th.  Whether  the  mate  was  justified  in  giving  up  the 
command  of  the  vessel  to  C.  Pearson  without  ascertaining  his 
qualification  ? 
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And,  lastly,  the  Board  of  Trade  is  of  opinion  that  the 
certificates  of  the  master  and  mate  should  be  dealt  with. 

The  Wreck  Commissioner  summed  up,  and  said,  that  they 
had  no  doubt  the  ship  was  stranded  through  being  kept 
too  long  on  an  E.S.E.  course,  and  the  current,  which  set  to 
the  E.  by  N.,  would  also  tend  to  take  her  where  she  went 
on  shore. 

They  were  of  opinion  that  the  boatman  was  not  a  fit  person 
to  take  charge  of  the  ship,  and  he  showed  his  incompetency 
with  reference  to  the  lights.  No  observation  was  taken 
after  9  p.m.  to  ascertain  their  position,  and  no  cast  of  the 
lead  was  taken.  They  thought  that  the  master  had  not 
navigated  his  vessel  in  such  a  skilful  manner  as  he  should 
have  done.  He  should  have  gone  about  two  hours  before  he 
went  on  shore. 

The  captain’s  certificate  would  be  suspended  for  six 
months. 

The  Court  regretted  that  they  could  not  deal  with  the 
boatman.. 

Now,  let  us  look  carefully  into  this  case.  1st.  The  captain 
is  condemned  for  engaging  an  improper  person.  Well,  it 
strikes  me  that  this  was,  under  the  circumstances,  the  very 
best  thing  that  he  could  have  done.  The  captain  was  worn 
out,  and  this  man  was  the  only  one  he  could  get.  It  was 
Hobson’s  choice.  And  all  I  have  to  say  is  this,  and  I  say  it 
wuthout  fear  of  contradiction  from  those  who  know  anything 
about  it ,  that  if  a  practical  Deal  boatman  is  not  a  fit  person 
to  work  a  ship  up  from  the  Head  to  the  Ness,  then  I,  for 
one,  don’t  know  where  you  will  find  a  fit  person.  W7hat  do 
these  three  men,  constituting  the  Inquiry,  mean  by  casting 
a  slur  on  these  Deal  boatmen — a  brave,  life-saving  set  of 
men,  who  spend  their  time  (and  especially  in  bad  weather) 
in  their  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  to 
ships  in  distress.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
it  shall  go  forth  to  the  captains  in  the  Merchant  Service, 
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that  it  is  improper  for  them  to  employ  these  men,  who  have 
a  hard  enough  life  of  it  ?  Let  a  ship  get  on  to  the  Goodwin, 
and  these  men  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  go  off  to 
her,  and  often  save  the  crew  and  passengers,  and  when  they 
bring  them  to  shore,  all  they  get  is  the  thanks  of  those  saved. 
The  Shipmasters’  Society  wrote  to  Messrs.  George  Ham¬ 
mond  &  Son,  of  Deal,  and  asked  them  to  give  all  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  said  boatman,  and  the  answer  received  was — 
C.  Pearson  is  33  years  of  age,  during  17  of  which  he  has 
piloted  several  hundreds  of  vessels,  and  no  casualty  has 
occurred  while  he  was  in  charge.  There  are  about  200 
boatmen  in  like  capacity,  none  of  whom  hold  certificates. 
He  has  been  off  to  from  40  to  50  wrecks  on  the  Goodwin, 
has  assisted  in  saving  70  lives,  25  of  which  were  saved  by 
himself,  and  his  services  have  been  recognized  by  the  Royal 
Humane  Society.  Now,  this  is  the  man  that  the  Court 
say  was  utterly  incompetent. 

I  remember,  years  ago,  a  ship  arrived  in  this  same  locality  ; 
a  Deal  boat  offered  their  services  and  were  roughly  refused, 
as  they  often  are.  The  following  morning  that  ship  was  a 
wreck  on  the  Goodwin,  and  the  captain  was  censured  for 
not  having  accepted  the  service  of  the  boatman  when 
offered. 

Count  No.  2  is  a  foolish  one.  The  ship  having  gone  on 
shore,  it  is  self-evident  that  had  she  gone  about  ten  minutes 
sooner  (let  alone  two  hours)  all  would  have  been  well. 

Count  3  is  also  absurd  as  no  course  was  laid.  She  was 
beating  to  windward,  and,  unfortunately,  stood  too  long  on 
the  one  tack, 

Count  5.  If  the  captain  had  not  sufficient  skill,  how  did  he 
manage  to  navigate  his  ship  clear  of  accidents  for  20  years 
prior  to  these  12  hours  spoken  of?  and  how  came  he  with  an 
extra  certificate  for  skill  and  ability  ?  and  who  gave  him  this 
certificate,  but  this  very  Board  of  Trade  who  now  accuse 
him  of  a  want  of  skill  ? 
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6th.  Whether  the  casualty  was  caused  by  the  wrongful 
acts  of  the  master  ?  And  7th,  and  lastly,  Whether  the  mate 
was  justified  in  giving  up  charge  to  the  boatman  without 
ascertaining  his  qualification.  Now,  the  Court  had  already 
said  that  the  master  had  given  the  ship  in  charge  to  the 
boatman  over  the  mate’s  head,  and  if  so,  what,  in  the  name 
of  fortune,  had  the  mate  to  do  but  to  obey  orders  (and  I 
should  like  to  know  how  this  man’s  qualifications  could  be 
ascertained  until  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
them) ;  and  although  they  say  that  the  boatman  had  charge, 
yet  they  say  that  the  mate  did  right  in  tacking  ship  twice 
to  the  northward.  Here  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  their  own 
finding.  The  Court  say  that  the  ship  went  six  miles  an 
hour ;  the  captain  and  mate  says  she  only  went  three.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  must  know  better  than  those 
gents  who  had  never  put  foot  on  board  her,  and  we  sailors 
know  that  the  sail  carried  is  no  guide  to  how  fast  a  ship  will 
go,  unless  they  know  the  surroundings.  They  appear  to 
have  believed  all  the  carpenter  said,  and  nothing  that 
master,  mate,  or  boatman  said ;  nor  would  they  look  at 
the  log-book. 

What  did  they  mean  by  regretting  that  they  were 
unable  to  deal  with  the  boatman  ?  Did  they  think  him  the 
guilty  person,  and,  as  they  could  not  get  at  him,  they  deemed 
it  their  duty  to  punish  the  captain  in  this  severe  and,  we 
think,  unjust  manner  ? 

The  Committee  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  told 
them  that  they  had  gone  into  the  whole  affair,  and  that  they 
considered  that  it  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  Court.  But 
the  Board  of  Trade  thought  otherwise.  But  once  there,  a 
word  of  admonition  would  have  met  the  case  much  better 
than  suspending  the  certificate. 

I  say  that  this  ship  was  stranded  through  mistaking  lights 
afloat  for  Hastings  lights.  I  believe  they  never  saw  Hastings 
lights  at  all,  and  that  they  were  farther  off  the  English  shore 
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than  they  anticipated,  and  so  had  a  wrong  departure.  Nor 
would  the  lead  have  been  any  guide  at  this  time. 

But  if  ifs  and  ands  were  pots  and  pans, 

There  would  be  no  occasion  for  tinkers ; 

And  if  you  can  make  captains  infallible, 

There  would  be  no  work  for  assessors  or  wreck 
commissioners. 

I  say  that  this  Court  is  not  a  proper  one  to  try  captains. 
Why  ?  Because  the  Wreck  Commissioner  and  Nautical 
Assessors  are  servants  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board 
are  judge  and  jury  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  I  should 
like  to  know  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  English  justice  for 
the  Board  of  Trade,  through  counsel,  to  coerce  the  Court 
and  dictate  that  the  certificates  are  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  about  the  Board  of  Trade 
not  prosecuting  shipmasters.  They  seem  to  have  been 
determined  to  floor  Captain  Isles,  inasmuch  as  they  accused 
him  of  no  less  than  six  different  charges,  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  he  had  not  been  found  in  fault  on  one  of 
them. 

All  through  the  trial  it  is  called  a  casualty.  Now,  to 
make  sure  I  looked  at  my  Johnson,  and  I  find  that  casualty 
is  something  that  happens  through  accident  or  by  chance. 
So  this  man  is  punished  for  an  accident  or  chance,  as  shown 
by  themselves. 

As  far  as  this  trial  of  the  Fleetwing  is  concerned  Captain 
Isles  might  have  saved  the  £15  he  paid  the  solicitor  to  defend 
him.  No  notice  was  taken  of  anything  on  the  captain’s  side, 
but  the  carpenter,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  bitter  spite 
against  the  master,  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 
Now,  is  this  treatment  of  respectable  shipmasters  to  con¬ 
tinue,  or  will  you  combine  to  put  it  down  ?  What  right  have 
naval  men  to  sit  in  judgment  over  masters  in  the  Merchant 
Service  any  more  than  the  latter  should  sit  in  judgment  over 
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the  former  ?  What  ought  to  be  insisted  on  is,  that  com¬ 
manders  in  the  Merchant  Service  shall  be  tried  by  com¬ 
manders  in  their  own  service,  and  those  in  actual  command 
at  the  time,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  locality  where 
the  accident  occurred,  and  all  lawyers  to  be  turned  out  of 
this  Marine  Court,  except  when  there  has  been  a  serious  loss 
of  life,  but  in  this  case  there  was  no  less  of  any  kind,  and  the 
underwriters  were  satisfied  with  the  captain’s  conduct,  and 
presented  him  with  a  chronometer. 

WILLIAM  BURROWS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  “The  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 

Sir, — I  wish,  through  your  valuable  journal,  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  anomalies  of  a  shipmaster’s  position.  The 
finding  of  .the  Court  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  collision  which  occurred  between  the 
s.s.  Helvetia ,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  revenue  cutter,  Fanny ,  on 
the  31st  of  October  last,  and  which  resulted  in  the  foundering 
of  the  last-named  vessel,  and  the  loss  of  17  lives,  runs  as 
follows:  —  “  Insufficient  look-out;  and  the  master  of  the 
Helvetia  to  blame  for  having  the  boats  all  swung  inboard,  and 
fastened  down.”  The  Court  also  stated  “  that  in  their 
opinion  two  of  the  boats,  at  least,  should  have  been  kept 
swung  out  ready  for  instant  use,”  and  this  plunges  us  at 
once  into  the  very  centre  of  the  anomalous  position  it  is  the 
object  of  this  letter  to  expose. 

Now,  as  it  is  well-known  to  all  connected  with  shipping 
that  policies  of  insurance  cannot  be  effected  on  ships’  boats, 
unless  they  are  carried  inside  a  perpendicular  line,  drawn 
upwards  from  the  outside  plane  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  keep 
them  clear  of  the  sea’s  action,  the  reason  for  their  being 
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stowed  inboard  is  explained.  For  in  the  event  of  a  boat,  not 
so  carried,  being  lost,  the  insurance,  which  would  have 
covered  her  loss  in  the  one  case,  would  be  unavailable,  and 
the  owners  would  incur  the  double  expense,  first,  of  the  boat 
missing ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  one  they  would  have  to  put 
in  her  place. 

This  matter  of  insurance  directly  touches  the  pockets  of 
the  owner  and  the  underwriters,  and  due  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  both  these  parties  is  a  duty,  the  nonfulfilment 
of  which  would  cost  the  master  his  post.  Supposing  that 
one  boat  even,  through  being  kept  out  ready  for  use,  had 
been  swept  away  by  a  sea  during  the  voyage,  would  the 
captain  have  been  held  clear  of  blame  by  his  owner,  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  underwriters  had  refused  to  pay  up  ? 

Would  the  excuse  that  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to 
have  at  least  one  boat  ready  to  save  life,  have  availed  him  ? 
or  that,  had  he  not  done  so,  and  a  man’s  life  had  been  lost  by 
falling  overboard,  his  conscience  would  not  acquit  him  of 
blame  ?  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  answer  would  be  No  ; 
and  that  neither  of  these  reasons,  good  and  humane,  as  all 
allow  them  to  be  in  the  abstract,  would  save  him,  at  the  very 
least,  from  a  reprimand. 

There  is  much  talk  about  “  life  saving,”  but  it  is  to  all 
practical  intents  and  puposes  but  a  further  exemplification  of 
the  old  adage,  “  much  cry  and  little  wool.”  People  are 
ready  enough  as  a  rule  to  save  life,  if  they  can  do  so  free  of 
expense  to  themselves.  Personal  risk  is  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  with  £  s.  d. 

The  shipmaster  is  between  cross  fires  in  this  respect  as  in 
many  others.  He  is  compelled  to  keep  his  boats  in  safety  by 
one  set  of  stringent  regulations,  and  he  is  called  upon  to 
have  them  outside  the  ship,  and  in  danger  of  being  washed 
away  to  meet  another  set.  As  it  is  proverbially  impossible 
to  serve  two  masters  of  opposite  tendencies,  is  it  remarkable 
if  he  displeases  one  ? 
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Poor  shipmaster  !  let  him  envy  your  lot  who  has  never  ex¬ 
perienced  its  difficulties,  and  let  those  who  have,  strive  man¬ 
fully  to  unravel  the  entanglements  in  the  web  in  which  you 
are  caught  and  bound  up  ! 

If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  boats  shall  be 
carried  “  swung  out  and  ready  for  instant  use,”  why  do  not 
the  Board  of  Trade  surveyors  see  that  they  are  so  carried 
when  the  ship  leaves  port  ?  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  quite  the  other  way  at  present. 

In  simple  justice  to  shipmasters,  some  alteration  in  the 
laws  governing  this  vexed  state  of  things  is  necessary — some 
rule  should  be  laid  down,  for  is  it  not  absurd  that  they  should 
be  blamed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Courts  of  Inquiry,  for 
doing,  if  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture,  that  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  surveyors,  in  the  interests,  I  suppose,  of  the  ship¬ 
owner  and  the  insurance  offices,  compel  him  to  do  ? 

I  am,  Sir, 

A  SYMPATHISER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 

9,  St/  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C., 

9th  January,  1879. 

Dear  Sir, — It  was  my  privilege  on  Saturday,  the  4th  inst., 
to  visit  the  Royal  Alfred  Aged  Seamen’s  Institution,  at 
Belvedere,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  during  a  long 
life  that  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  my  visit  on  that 
day.  I  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  men  during  their  dinner- 
hour,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary,  spoke  to  them  at 
each  table  separately,  and  to  all  my  questions  as  to  the 
comforts  of  the  home,  every  one  spoke  with  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  received.  I  then  visited  the  sick  ward,  where  there 
were  six  poor  old  men,  all  over  70  years  of  age. 

Well,  Sir,  I  think  it  is  something  to  work  for  such  an 
Institution  as  this.  Of  course,  I,  as  an  old  sailor  of  42  years’ 
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hard  work  at  sea,  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
this  establishment,  where  the  only  object  is  to  provide  for 
the  moderate  comforts  of  the  poor  old  men  who  have  spent  a 
long  lifetime  at  sea,  and  we  know  that  in  most  instances 
they  have  been  brought  to  poverty  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

There  are  now  93  inmates  and  121  out-pensioners,  receiving 
one  pound  per  month  for  life.  They  are  aged  from  68  to 
83  years. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  WILLIAMS. 

[We  willingly  give  space  for  our  correspondent’s  letter, 
and  are  glad  to  hear  how  well  “  The  Royal  Alfred  ”  takes 
care  of  our  aged  seamen.  To  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  already  contributed,  we  make  earnest  appeal  for  their 
sympathy  and  support. — Sec.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal .” 

Sir, — I  read  in  the  Shipping  Gazette  the  stranding  of  the 
Fleetwing ,  in  the  latter  part  of  November.  It  called  up  old 
recollections  in  my  own  career,  how  that  in  the  month  of 
November,  1845,  when  chief  officer  of  a  large  ship,  after  a 
heavy  passage  across  the  Atlantic  we  made  Beachy  Head, 
the  wind  at  the  time  fluttering  from  N.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E. 
with  thick  hazy  weather.  Our  commander  knew  the  English 
channel  as  well  as  any  one  afloat,  and  we  kept  our  luff  for 
Dungeness,  fully  expecting  to  see  it.  We  had  sailed  out¬ 
distance,  still  no  light ;  we  made  all  allowances  for  a  poor  tide 
and  variableness  of  the  wind  to  account  for  not  seeing  it,  and 
stood  on  with  a  sharp  look-out,  when  all  at  once  there  was 
Grisnez  Light  actually  shining  on  our  decks  ;  we  hove  about 
just  in  time  to  clear  the  rocks,  and  on  that  tack  fetched  the 
Ness.  The  fact  is,  that  through  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
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atmosphere  we  had  wrongly  estimated  our  distance  from 
Beachy  Head,  and  with  a  tide  stronger  than  usual  the  ship 
had  passed  without  the  range  of  the  Ness.  Thank  God 
there  was  no  Board  of  Trade  in  those  days  to  add  an 
additional  weight  to  the  cares  of  the  shipmaster,  whose 
shoulders  have  always  been  sufficiently  weighted.  That 
Captain  Isles’s  certificate  should  be  suspended  is  to  me  a 
cruel  finding.  Is  fifty  hours  not  sufficient  excuse  for  placing 
his  ship  in  charge  of  one  of  the  finest  class  of  men  as 
pilots  to  be  found  on  the  coast  of  England,  men  who  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  others  holding  certificates  for  the  English 
Channel?  I  wonder,  Mr.  Editor,  what  will  be  the  finding  for 
the  stranding  of  the  United  States  ship  Constitution,  atSwanage, 
ten  hours  after  leaving  Havre.  No  doubt  it  will  be  that  the 
stranding  of  the  ship  was  caused  by  an  error  in  estimating 
the  strength  of  the  tide,  and  Captain  So-and-So  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  just  about  the 
same  that  is  always  given  in  accidents  in  our  Navy,  and  is 
quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  case.  How  does  this  great  differ¬ 
ence  arise,  but  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  of  the  Navy 
are  not  tried  by  men  whose  wounds  are  healed  by  their  own 
fire-sides,  but  by  those  who  are  fresh  from  the  fray,  and  can 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  own  misfortune.  Whilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  poor  unfortunate  merchant  captain,  who 
for  twenty  years  has  navigated  his  ship  in  safety  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  is  for  a  simple  grounding  condemned  to  six 
months’  suspension  of  certificate  by  men  who,  most  of  them, 
never  took  a  ship  down  channel  in  their  lives,  but  who, 
through  interest,  stepped  into  the  berths  they  now  hold,  and 
are  only  too  anxious  to  please  those  who  gave  them  their 
appointments.  The  Navy  are  tried  by  their  peers,  so  should 
the  merchant  captain  be,  and  by  men  in  actual  service,  who 
can  easily  in  their  minds  place  themselves  in  his  position.  If 
there  is  not  great  alteration  made  in  our  marine  laws  long 
before  that  New  Zealander  of  Macaulay’s  imagination  seats 
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himself  to  contemplate  the  ruin  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  country  will 
ask  what  has  become  of  the  dashing  sea-skipper  who  carried 
England’s  commerce  to  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  gave 
the  rudimentary  education  to  the  men  who  man  our  fleets  ? 
The  only  answer  to  that  question  will  be,  that  by  absurd 
laws,  made  by  those  who  knew  nothing  of  a  sea  life,  they  so 
debased  and  degraded  him  that  they  made  his  profession, 
which  should  have  been  his  pride,  his  shame,  so  he  has  passed 
away. 

ONE  WHO  KNOWS  THE  CHANNEL. 

January  31st,  1879. 
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The  Navigation  of  the  Thames. — With  a  view  of  avoid¬ 
ing  a  repetition  of  the  Princess  Alice  catastrophe,  the  Thames 
Conservancy  has  decided  to  put  an  old  bye-law  into  opera¬ 
tion,  with  the  object  of  more  stringently  enforcing  a  safer 
system  of  navigation  on  the  Thames.  The  first  prosecution 
under  this  bye-law  was  heard  at  the  Woolwich  Police  Court 
17th  January,  before  Mr.  Slade.  Wm.  Speedy,  captain  of 
the  Britannia  steamship,  carrying  passengers  between  London 
and  Scotland,  and  belonging  to  the  Dundee,  Perth,  and 
London  Shipping  Co.,  was  summoned  for  not  navigating  the 
Britannia  in  a  careful  and  proper  manner  while  passing  on  the 
Thames,  contrary  to  the  28th  bye-law  of  the  Conservators  of 
the  river  Thames.  Mr.  Gilbert  Terrell  appeared  for  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  and  Mr.  Farnfield  for  Captain  Speedy. 
— Mr.  Terrell  said  the  case  arose  from  some  damage  done  to 
the  Warspite ,  training-ship,  off  Woolwich,  by  the  Britannia ,  by 
which  the  cable  of  the  Warspite  was  broken.  Large  steamers 
going  past  the  latter  ship  at  a  fast  rate  often  caused  great 
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damage. — Daniel  Thomas  Purton,  chief  officer  on  board  the 
Wavspite ,  said  he  saw  the  Britannia  going  down  the  river 
about  ten  knots  against  the  tide,  and  the  “wash”  carried 
one  of  the  Wavspite  s  cables  away. — Mr.  Farnfield  said  that 
he  submitted  that  the  pilot  of  the  Britannia  was  answerable, 
and  not  the  captain. — The  manager  of  the  Dundee  Company 
in  London,  stated  that  on  the  day  in  question  the  ship  left 
the  New  Dundee  Wharf,  Wapping,  about  one  o’clock  with 
18  passengers  on  board.  A  pilot  (William  Bishop,  of  Graves¬ 
end)  was  employed  by  witness  to  take  charge  of  the  ship 
from  London  to  Gravesend. — Mr.  Slade  said  it  was  an  im¬ 
portant  case,  and  he  would  give  his  decision  in  a  few  days. 

The  Use  of  Lime  Juice  at  Sea. — At  the  Bow  Street 
Police  Court,  on  the  nth  January,  the  master  of  the  British 
ship  Red  Gauntlet  was  summoned,  under  the  Merchant  Ship¬ 
ping  Act,  for  neglecting  to  serve  out,  or  cause  to  be  served 
out  to  the  crew  of  the  ship  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  or 
lemon  juice,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

— Mr.  C.  J.  Cottingham,  barrister,  conducted  the  prosecution 
<• 

for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  in  opening  the  case,  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  the  regulation  imposed  by  the  Act. 
By  its  enforcement  the  Board  had  succeeded  in  stamping 
out  the  malady  of  scurvy  from  the  Royal  Navy,  and  much 
had  been  done  towards  securing  the  same  result  in  the 
merchant  service.  The  Act  had  wisely  fixed  the  responsibility 
upon  the  captain  or  master  of  the  ship,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  that  the  daily  allowance  of  lime  juice  was  not  only 
delivered,  but  actually  drunk,  whether  palatable  or  not  to 
the  crew,  although  it  was  right  to  say  that  the  drink  was 
very  acceptable  to  many  of  them. — Mr.  Oliver,  for  the 
Defendant,  took  a  preliminary  objection  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  ;  but  the  officiating  Clerk,  Mr.  Sayers,  reminded 
him  that  the  functions  of  Bow  Street,  as  the  Chief  Court  of 
London,  extended  to  the  entire  metropolitan  district. — Henry 
Hayman,  one  of  the  ship’s  crew,  deposed  that  he  joined  the 
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Red  Gauntlet  on  the  4th  of  February  last  at  Calcutta,  the 
crew  being  twenty-six,  all  told.  They  sailed  from  the  Mau¬ 
ritius  on  the  nth,  and  reached  there  in  April,  returning 
afterwards  to  Calcutta,  and  from  there,  on  July  6th,  to 
London.  Lime  juice  was  served  out  all  the  way,  but  not 
daily.  It  was  served  out  weekly  at  first,  and  then  about  every 
ten  days.  After  that  it  was  given  to  them  at  the  rate  of  one 
bottle  a  fortnight,  the  steward  having  said  that  he  should 
not  have  enough  to  last  the  voyage.  They  reached  London 
on  the  8th  December.  One  bottle  was  given  to  every 
seven  men,  and  the  steward  said  that  each  bottle  contained 
seven  days’  allowance. — Mr.  Cottingham  :  Did  you  always 
drink  it  ? — Witness  :  I  did  not  always  drink  my  share.  We 
generally  drank  it  in  warm  weather,  but  gave  it  the  “  shirk  ” 
in  cold  weather.  (Laughter.)  The  captain  did  not  come  to 
see  if  we  drank  it.  There  were  two  cases  of  scurvy  on  board. 
I  had  it  very  badly.  I  had  it  shortly  after  leaving  St.  Helena. 
We  arrived  there  on  the  7th  October,  and  sailed  the  same 
day.  I  was  affected  in  the  knees.  I  told  the  captain  at  first 
that  I  thought  it  was  rheumatism.  I  was  suffering  when  I 
arrived  in  London.  On  reaching  there  I  was  taken  to  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital,  and  remained  there  three  weeks.  I  was  then 
discharged  at  my  own  request,  not  being  properly  recovered. 
After  I  was  taken  ill,  lime  juice  was  given  me  daily  until  we 
arrived  in  London. — Cross-examined :  The  steward  used  to 
give  it  to  the  cook,  and  he  brought  it  to  us.  It  was  generally 
drunk  before  dinner.  The  captain  was  engaged  taking  his 
sights.  I  have  been  at  sea  twenty-four  years.  Those  who 
liked  the  lime  juice  drank  it,  and  those  who  did  not  didn’t. 
I  drank  it  always  in  hot  weather. — Re-examined  :  The  mate 
assisted  the  captain  in  taking  sights. — Martin  Heilman,  able 
seaman,  corroborated  the  evidence,  and  stated  that  he  never 
remembered  the  captain  coming  to  see  the  lime  juice  drunk. 
Witness  had  scurvy  three  weeks  after  leaving  St.  Helena, 
and  was  ill  when  he  arrived  in  London.  He  was  taken  to 
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Greenwich  Hospital. — Cross-examined  :  He  always  took  lime 
juice  when  there  was  any  to  be  had.  Sometimes  a  bottle  got 
broken,  and  then  they  didn’t  get  any. — Dr.  Harry  Leach, 
physician  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  Port  of  London, 
said  that  he  visited  the  Dreadnought  and  saw  Hayman  and 
Heilman  there.  They  were  suffering  from  a  severe  form  of 
scurvy.  They  had  been  suffering  for  three  weeks  or  a  month. 
Lime  juice  was  a  preventative,  and  was  an  indispensable 
remedy.  With  an  ample  provision  of  lime  juice  scurvy  ought 
not  to  appear. — Mr.  Oliver  submitted  that  the  defendant  was 
not  the  person  who  ought  to  have  been  summoned,  as  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  showed  that  he  was  otherwise  en¬ 
gaged.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  steward  or  the  cook  to  serve 
out  the  lime  juice. — Mr.  Flowers  could  not  accept  that  view 
of  the  matter,  as  the  Act  was  very  explicit  on  that  point,  and 
rightly  so ;  for,  unless  some  one  was  held  responsible,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  ensuring  the  proper  consumption 
of  the  lime  juice,  or  any  other  similarly  healthy  beverage. — 
The  defendant  was  fined  £5  for  one  offence. 


(bfitmui). 

It  is  our  paintul  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Captain 
John  Potter,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  instant,  one  of 
the  first  members  and  promoters  of  the  Shipmasters’ 
Society. 

The  deceased  gentleman  will  be  long  regretted  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  but  not  less  by  all  those  Ship¬ 
masters  who  knew  him  to  be  their  true  friend,  and  in 
whose  favour  he  would  always  speak  a  kind  word. 
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Reported  since  16th 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Red  Cross ,  Greenock, 
987 

Beached  in  Ballenskillig 
Bay,  on  the  West  coast 
of  Ireland,  17th  Octo¬ 
ber,  1878 

•  •  • 

Glasgow : 

M’Leane,  W.,  and 
E.  R.  Coulborn, 
J.P. 

Claremont ,  s.s.,  New¬ 
castle 

Stranded  near  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  29  th  August, 
1878 

•  •  • 

South  Shields  : 

Yorke,  Stip.  Mag., 
17th  Dec.,  1878 

Widdrington ,  s.s., 
North  Shields 

»  / 

Wrecked  on  the  Star  Hol- 
men  Reef,  14th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1878 

2 

South  Shields : 

Yorke,  Stip.  Mag., 
19th  Dec.,  1878 

Richmond,  s.s.,  Lon- 
don,  694 

Lost  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
24th  December,  1878 

•  «  • 

Cardiff : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

19th  Dec.,  1878 

Gerassimo  Cup  a, 
Liverpool 

Abandoned  130  miles 
from  Cape  Finisterre, 
30th  August,  1878 

•  •  • 

Liverpool : 

Raffles,  Stip.  Mag., 
21st  Dec.,  1878 

Lcmghirst ,  s.s.,  New¬ 
castle 

Stranded  near  Hartley 
Baits,  Whitby 

•  •  • 

South  Shields  : 

Yorke,  Stip.  Mag., 
28th  Dec.,  1878 

Deer  foot,  North  Shields, 
499,  and  the  s.s., 
Angelo 

Collision  in  the  Humber, 
17th  November,  1878 

1 

Hull : 

Mr.  Twiss,  Deputy 
Stip.  Mag., 

30th  Dec.,  1878 

Britannia,  s.s. 

•  •  •  • • • 

•  •  • 

Sydney : 

Marine  Board  of 
New  South  Wales, 
7th  October,  1878 
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HAVE  BEEN  DEALT 


Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

Nicholas 

Curling 

Not  justified  in  beaching 
the  vessel,  and  that  the 
vessel  was  not  naviga¬ 
ted  with  proper  and 
seamanlike  care 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  2  years,  and  Mate’s 
for  6  months. 

Pickard,  R.N. 

Ward,  R.N. 

Master  guilty  of  a  grave 
act  of  imprudence  and 
carelessness  ;  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  vessel  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  very  loose 
way 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months ;  recommendation 
that  he  be  granted  a  Chief 
Mate’s  certificate. 

Pickard,  R.N. 

Ward,  R.N. 

Master  in  default 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

Powell 

Castle 

The  Master  in  default  for 
the  loss  of  the  vessel, 
which  was  caused  by 
an  accumulation  of  coal 
gas  in  the  lazarette, 
and  by  neglect  to  make 
use  of  the  means  pro¬ 
vided  for  giving  venti¬ 
lation  to  the  holds 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 

Aplin,  R.N. 

Grant 

Master  in  default  for  the 
abandonment  of  the 
vessel 

Certificate  suspended  for  12 
months. 

•  ••  •••  ••• 

Master  not  justified  in 
keeping  so  near  the  land 
without  using  the  lead 

Certificate  suspended  for  12 
months. 

Nicholas 

Knox 

The  Master  of  the  s.s. 
Angela  in  default 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

•  1 1  •••  ••• 

Master  guilty  of  reckless 
navigation,  and  of  chal¬ 
lenging  another  vessel 
to  race,  thereby  en¬ 
dangering  life  and  pro¬ 
perty 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 
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Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Princess  Royal ,  Lon¬ 
don,  196 

Stranded  on  the  Lof- 
grunde  Shoal,  19th 
August,  1878 

•  •  • 

Stockholm : 

H.B.M.  Consul, 

11th  Nov.,  1878 

Gijpsy  Queen ,  313  ... 

Lost  on  Kemmeridge 
Ledge,  2nd  Dec.,  1878 

t  •  • 

\ 

Glasgow  : 

R.  Hamilton  and  W. 

M‘Cullock,  J.P., 
31st  Dec.,  1878 

Ben  Ledi,  s.s.,  North 
Shields,  700  ;  and 
Leader,  schooner, 
Swansea,  99 

Collision  and  loss  of 
Leader  about  20  miles 
from  St.  Ives,  15th 
December,  1878 

1 

Falmouth  : 

J.  Webber  (Mayor), 
7th  January,  1879 

John  Bramall,  s.s., 
Middlesbrough, 

1,462 

Stranded  on  the  Little 
Gull  Island  Rocks,  18th 
October,  1878 

•  •  • 

New  York : 

E.  M.  Archibald, 
H.B.M.C., 

29th  Nov.,  1878 

Bavaar,  s.s.,  Glasgow, 
434 

Lost  at  Paterson’s  Rock, 
10th  December,  1878 

•  •  • 

Glasgow : 

R.  Hamilton  and  J. 

Robertson,  J.P., 
10th  January,  1879 

Lady  Head ,  s.s. 

Lost  near  Fox  River 

•  •  • 

Quebec : 

Harbour  Com. 
missioners 

Ellerton ,  Auckland  ... 

Stranded  on  the  South 
Spit  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wanganui  River, 
15th  July,  1878 

»»» 

Wanganui  : 

E.  Hardcastle,  J.P., 
29th  July,  1878 

Lake  Megnatic ,  s.s., 
Montreal,  1,445 

Lost  on  a  reef  off  Otter 
River  Point,  22nd 
July,  1878 

•  •  • 

Quebec : 

Harbour  Com¬ 
missioners, 

19th  Sept.,  1878 

Star  Queen ,  100 

Stranded  on  the  Sisters 
Reef,  29th  July,  1878 

•  •  • 

Fremantle  : 

L.  W.  Clifton, 

R.  Fairbair, 

7th  Sept.,  1878 

iog 
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Nautical  Assessors. 


Finding  of  Court. 


T.  Kelsey  ^  Master 
P.  A.  Luck  )  Mariners 
British  Merchant 


Forster 
Hight,  R.N. 


Casualty  due  to  the  cul¬ 
pable  negligence  of  the 
Master 


Master  guilty  of  navi¬ 
gating  his  vessel  in  an 
unseamanlike  manner 


Decision. 


Certificate  suspended  for  12 
months,  and  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  Naval  Court, 
£36  5s.  3d. 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 


Pickard,  R.N. 
Curling 


Mate  of  s.s.  Ben  Ledi 
guilty  of  having  kept  a 
careless  look-out,  and  of 
unskilful  management 
of  the  vessel,  which 
caused  the  accident 


Certificate  cancelled. 


A.  Campbell  )  M  M 
R.J.W.  Bristow) 


Stranding  due  to  an  in¬ 
judicious  hugging  of 
the  Gull  Island  Light, 
in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  striking 
the  Valiant  Rock 


Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 


Forster 
Hight,  R.N. 


Master  not  justified  in 
leaving  the  Supercargo 
in  charge  of  the  deck. 
Master  alone  in  fault 


Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 


H.  Shuttleworth 


•  • 


Master  guilty  of  great 
incompetence  in  the 
management  of  his 
vessel 


Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 


Casualty  due  to  the 
Master  not  letting  go 
a  second  anchor  or 
proceeding  to  sea 


Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 


Master  in  default 


Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 


W.  E.  Archdeacon, 
Staff  Commander, R.N. 


Master  guilty  of  negli¬ 
gence 


Certificate 

months. 


suspended  for  3 


no 
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Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Furness  Abbey 

Stranded  and  afterwards 
abandoned  on  the  Mata 
Mada  Rock 

Ml 

Gallit 

G.  E.  Worthington, 
A.D.J. 

C.  S.  Butler ,  s.s.,  Lon- 
don 

Stranded  and  abandoned 
on  the  Hasbro’  Sand, 
20th  December,  1878 

•  •  • 

Westminster : 
Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 
14th  Jan.,  1879 

Fleetiving ,  Dundee, 
350 

1 

Stranded  on  Cape  Gris- 
nez,  26th  November, 
1878 

•  •  • 

i 

•  «*. 

Westminster : 
Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 
17th  Jan.,  1879 

OFFICIAL  NOTIFICATIONS. 


FOR  the  information  of  our  readers,  we  give  the  opinions  of 
the  Local  Marine  Boards  as  to  whether  a  third  mate  may 
legally  and  properly  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  a  watch. 

Aberdeen. — That  there  would  be  no  impropriety  or  ille¬ 
gality  in  allowing  a  third  mate  to  take  charge  of  a  watch  on 
board  ship,  provided  he  be  in  possession  of  a  second  mate’s 
certificate  or  a  certificate  of  a  higher  grade. 

Belfast. — That,  if  by  a  third  mate  is  meant  an  uncertifi¬ 
cated  person,  the  master  would  be  responsible ;  sometimes 
certificated  officers  are  styled  third  and  fourth  mates,  and 
in  that  case  such  officers  would  be  responsible,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Bristol. — See  no  objection  to  allow  a  third  mate  to  take 
charge  of  the  bridge  equally  with  the  first  and  second  officers, 
provided  only  that  the  third  mate  be  possessed  of  at  least  a 
second  mate’s  certificate  of  competency. 

Cork. — See  no  illegality  or  impropriety  in  the  establish- 
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Ill 


INQUIRIES— 

[Continued) . 

Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

F.  Bayley 

Casualty  due  to  the  mis¬ 
conduct  and  drunken¬ 
ness  of  both  Master 
and  Mate 

Certificates  suspended  for  2 
years. 

Pickard,  R.N. 

Beaslev 

* 

Master  guilty  of  reckless 
conduct 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months ;  recommendation 
made  that  he  be  granted 
a  Chief  Mate’s  certificate. 

Pickard,  R.N. 

Beasley 

That  the  stranding  was 
caused  by  holding  on 
to  an  E.S.E.  course 
too  long.  The  Master 
guilty  of  misconduct 
in  not  using  the  lead, 
and  giving  his  ship  to 
the  charge  of  an  utterly 
incompetent  boatman 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months  ;  recommendation 
made  that  a  Mate’s  certi¬ 
ficate  be  granted. 

ment  of  the  three  watch  system,  provided  the  third  officer  is 
in  possession  of  a  certificate  of  competency  for  at  least  the 
grade  of  a  second  mate,  and  that  (outside  the  engine-room 
department)  the  system  be  not  extended  beyond  the  respon¬ 
sible  officers. 

Dublin. — That  it  would  not  be  either  improper  or  illegal 
to  allow  the  third  mate  to  take  charge  of  the  bridge  equally 
with  the  first  and  second  officers,  provided  he  holds  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  competency  as  second  mate  and  the  ship  is  in  the 
open  seas,  but  not  when  in  crowded  or  pilotage  waters. 

Dundee. — Feel  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  point  submitted. 

Greenock. — That  they  see  no  objection  to  the  practice  in 
question,  if  the  third  officer  holds  a  certificate  of  competency. 

Glasgow. — Consider  that  the  proposal  would  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  innovation  to  carry  out. 

Hull. — That  there  appears  to  be  no  objection,  legally  or 
otherwise,  to  a  competent  third  mate,  holding  a  second  or 
higher  grade  certificate,  taking  charge  of  a  watch  or  of  the 
bridge  in  a  steamship,  if  the  Charter  approved  the  same. 
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Leith. — That  if  the  third  mate  holds  a  certificate  of  com¬ 
petency,  they  see  no  objection  to  his  having  charge  of  the 
bridge. 

Liverpool. — That  there  is  no  objection  to  a  third  officer 
taking  charge  of  a  watch,  providing  he  holds  a  certificate  of 
competency. 

London. — That,  as  in  most  steam  vessels,  the  third  mate 
is  the  holder  of  a  certificate  as  second  mate,  or  of  a  higher 
grade,  the  custom  in  such  cases  would  be  perfectly  legal. 
In  cases  where  the  third  mate  did  not  hold  a  certificate,  the 
master,  knowing  the  responsibility  incurred  by  placing  such 
officer  in  charge  of  the  bridge,  would  be  careful  to  select  an 
experienced  seaman,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local 
Marine  Board,  would  in  itself  be  proper  ;  but  they  doubt 
whether,  in  the  event  of  accident,  the  master  would  be 
exonerated. 

Newcastle. — Provided  the  third  mate  is  a  certificated 
officer,  they  have  no  objection  to  such  a  system.  Upon  the 
legal  phase  of  the  question,  they  can  express  no  opinion  ; 
such  being,  in  their  view,  more  a  matter  for  the  Crown 
lawyers  than  for  a  Local  Marine  Board. 

North  Shields. — That  where  a  third  officer  holds  a  certi- 
cate  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  see  nothing  improper  in 
his  taking  charge  of  a  watch,  but  think  it  undesirable  that  a 
ship’s  company  should  be  divided  into  three  watches. 

Plymouth. — That  if  the  third  mate  held  a  second  mate’s 
certificate,  or  has  had  three  years’  experience  of  sea  service, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  watch  ;  but  so  as  to  make 
three  watches,  instead  of  the  old  watch-and-watch  system, 
but  not  otherwise. 

South  Shields. — Think  it  would  be  highly  improper  to 
allow  a  third  mate  to  take  charge  of  the  bridge  at  night  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  or  in  thick  weather,  or  in  narrow  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  but  see  no  objection  to  a  third  mate  taking  charge  in 
the  daytime  in  the  open  sea,  at  a  distance  from  a  coast  ;  and 
can  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  practice. 

Sunderland. — That  there  can  be  no  objection  to  three 
watches  of  officers,  if  the  third  mate  holds  a  certificate  of 
competency. 
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IN  a  previous  number  we  promised  to  give  an  account  of 
the  work  carried  on  by  the  Shipmasters’  Society,  and  it 
is  now  our  intention  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  our  readers 
a  case  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Committee  for 
some  considerable  time  during  the  past  year.  The  case 
which  was  .  briefly  noticed  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Society,  is  that  of  the  Cleopatra ,  a  barque,  wrecked  on  the 
Brazilian  coast.  Before  going  into  the  details,  it  is  but 
right  to  remind  our  readers  that  what  we  are  about  to  place 
before  them  is  not  fiction,  but  plain  facts,  which  are 
supported  by  documents  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  papers  referring  to  this  case  have  been  care¬ 
fully  gone  over,  and  only  such  statements  as  are  supported 
by  other  testimony  have  been  extracted  ;  still  these  reveal  a 
state  of  things  very  far  from  satisfactory,  and  hardly  to  be 
credited. 

The  Cleopatra ,  a  barque  of  400  tons,  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Anderson,  of  London,  and  commanded  by  Captain  P. 
Protheroe,  left  that  port  on  the  15th  February,  1878,  and 
after  a  fast  passage  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  but  was 
unfortunately  wrecked  at  Ponta  Pedras,  on  the  22nd  March. 
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Her  crew  proceeded  to  shore  to  obtain  shelter  as  the  vessel 
was  on  her  beam  ends,  but  owing  to  the  threatening 
behaviour  of  the  natives,  they  were  advised  by  the  officer  of 
customs  to  retreat  into  an  empty  house  where  they  barricaded 
themselves.  After  three  days’  detention  a  party  of  Custom 
House  officials  came  to  their  assistance  and  took  them  off  to 
Pernambuco.  This  rescue  was  not  effected,  however,  until 
the  ship  and  cargo  had  been  thoroughly  pillaged  and  all 
effects  of  master  and  crew  seized  by  the  natives,  who,  during 
all  this  time,  had  been  conveying  the  same  to  Pernambuco. 
Captain  Protheroe  proceeded  to  the  Consulate  to  report  the 
casualty,  but  not  finding  the  Consul  (Mr.  E.  H.  Walker)  at 
his  office,  he  appointed  an  agent,  Mr.  Combre,  of  the  firm  of 
Johnson,  Pater  and  Co.  Returning  to  the  Consulate  the 
Consul  informed  him  that  he  had  already  nominated  Messrs. 
Sanders  Bros.,  Lloyd’s  agents,  as  consignees.  To  this  nomi¬ 
nation  Mr.  Protheroe  objected,  and  after  some  correspond¬ 
ence,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  Messrs.  Sanders  Bros, 
to  act. 

On  the  1st  April,  Mr.  Protheroe  forwarded  a  declaration 
of  piracy  by  Brazilians  at  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and 
requested  that  he  might  be  supplied  with  copies  as  soon  as 
the  document  had  received  the  Consulate  seal.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  application  that  an  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  his 
ship  might  be  instituted  so  soon  as  matters  regarding  the 
wreck  were  closed  and  before  the  departure  of  the  crew. 

A  Naval  Court  having  been  convened  for  the  following 
day  to  investigate  the  “  stranding  and  loss  ”  of  the  Cleopatra , 
the  master  pointed  out  that  having  to  proceed  to  the  wreck 
he  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  Court  unless  under  protest, 
and  accordingly  a  verbal  postponement  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  Sanders  Bros.  Some  of  the  cargo  having  been 
recovered  from  the  natives,  the  master  requested  the  Consul 
to  attend  or  appoint  a  deputy  to  attend  the  auction  which 
would  be  held  on  the  12th  April  by  Mr.  Pestano  (who  was 
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recommended  by  the  Consulate  clerk).  The  reply  to  this 
communication  stated  that  Sanders  Bros,  would  represent 
the  Consulate  at  the  sale. 

On  the  10th  April,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  local 
papers  to  the  effect  “  that  the  auction  would  be  conducted  by 
Mr.  Pinto,  licensed  by  the  customs,  and  assisted  by  H.B.M. 
Consul  and  Lloyd’s  agent.”  Mr.  Protheroe  thereupon  wrote 
to  the  Consul  protesting  against  this  notice,  and  at  the  same 
time  stated  that  he  had  taken  measures  to  stop  the  delivery 
of  the  cargo  to  anyone  but  himself,  and  that  Sanders  Bros, 
no  longer  acted  for  him. 

Being  directed  to  attend  a  Naval  Court  on  the  12th  April, 
the  master  reminded  the  Consul  that  having  to  attend  the 
auction  of  his  cargo  on  that  day  and  at  the  same  hour,  he 
therefore  could  not  appear  before  the  Court.  The  auction 
took  place,  but  the  master  finding  it  conducted  by  Pinto 
protested  against  the  sale  as  being  illegal. 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Protheroe  received  an  order  to  attend 
a  Naval  Court  on  the  16th  April,  to  answer  the  following 
charges  : — t 

I. — Neglect  of  owners’  interest. 

a.  Being  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

b.  Neglect  to  pay  off  crew. 

c.  Endeavouring  to  detain  an  apprentice*  from  em¬ 

barking. 

d.  Delaying  to  note  and  extend  protest. 

e.  Neglect  to  visit  wreck  more  than  twice. 

/.  Refusing  to  assist  Consulate  agent. 

g.  Proceeding  to  the  wreck,  with  six  of  crew  armed. 

h.  Neglect  of  advice  and  instructions  of  H.B.M. 

Consul,  and  of  consignee. 

II. — Contempt  of  Court  in  refusing  to  attend  on  the  2nd 

April. 


*  His  brother. — Sec. 
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III. — Insolent  and  threatening  behaviour  in  the  Consulate, 
in  entering  the  private  office  with  a  long  pole  and 
in  possession  of  a  revolver ;  refusing  to  remove 
his  hat ;  refusing  to  leave  the  office  until  police  had 
been  sent  for,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  revolver 
until  prevented  by  the  mate. 

The  captain  protested  against  the  constitution  of  the  Court, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Consul,  against  whom  he  had  brought 
a  serious  charge,  was  to  be  the  president,  and  therefore  fair 
play  could  not  be  expected. 

Having  thus  made  himself  liable  to  Section  266  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  he  was  informed  by  the  Consul  that 
he  had  rendered  himself  responsible  for  any  steps  that  might 
be  taken  to  compel  his  attendance.  Shortly  after  this  the 
master  was  bitten  by  a  dog,  and  the  wound  being  serious,  he 
forwarded  a  medical  certificate  and  stated  that  he  could  not 
attend  the  Court. 

On  the  22nd  April,  the  master  was  informed  by  the  Consul 
that  he  had  been  placed  in  jail  for  having  set  the  Court  at 
defiance,  and  was  directed  to  attend  a  Naval  Court  on  the 
23rd  to  answer  the  former  charges,  as  well  as  the  charge  of 
violently  resisting  the  local  authorities  when  sent  to  arrest 
him,  and  for  a  further  contempt  of  Court. 

The  following  document  refers  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  to  which  Captain  Protheroe  was  carried  : — 

“That  at  the  Naval  Court,  held  on  the  23rd  April,  we  did 
hear  Mr.  Pryse  Protheroe,  master  of  the  wrecked  vessel 
Cleopatra ,  charged  by  H.B.M.  Consul  the  President  of  the 
said  Court,  and  that  the  Consul  asked  Mr.  Protheroe  to 
answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  him ;  that  Mr. 
Protheroe  arose  to  his  feet  and  commenced  to  reply  by 
reading  a  protest  which  he  had  written,  and  which  manuscript 
he  held  in  his  hand.  Alter  he  had  read  for  a  short  time  the 
President  interrupted  him  declaring  the  protest  should  not 
be  read,  but  Mr.  Protheroe  continued  to  read,  when  the 
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Consul  in  a  loud  voice  commanded  the  police  who  guarded 
Mr.  Protheroe,  to  tear  his  protest  from  his  hands,  and  turn 
him  out  of  the  Court.  The  police  did  as  commanded,  and 
took  the  manuscript  out  of  Mr.  Protheroe’s  hand  while  he 
was  still  reading.  Mr.  Protheroe  however  recovered  the 
manuscript,  and  walking  up  to  the  table,  before  the  police 
could  prevent  him,  he  laid  the  manuscript  upon  the  table, 
saying,  ‘  since  you  will  not  allow  me  to  defend  myself  verbally, 
I  lay  my  written  protest  upon  the  table.’  He  was  then 
hurried  out  of  the  Court.  Also  that  when  he  was  brought 
into  the  Court  again  he  protested  against  the  proceedings,  and 
upon  being  detained  requested  that  his  advocate  might  be 
sent  for,  but  this  was  not  allowed  him. 

“That  Mr.  Protheroe  did  at  a  Naval  Court,  held  at  the 
Consulate  on  the  23rd  April,  demand  his  liberty  or  to  be  sent 
back  to  prison  because  he  was  ill,  and  was  suffering  pain, 
and  he  produced  a  doctor’s  certificate  and  laid  it  upon  the 
table  of  the  Court. 

“  That  the  Consul  called  the  prisoner  Mr.  Protheroe  a 
*  scoundrel'  at  a  Naval  Court,  held  at  H.B.M.  Consulate,  on 
April  23rd  or  24th,  1878. 

“  That  at  a  Naval  Court,  held  at  the  Consulate,  April  24th, 
the  Consul  did  ask  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Protheroe,  a  question, 
and  that  Mr.  Protheroe  did  answer  the  same  question,  but 
the  Consul  would  only  write  a  portion  of  his  reply  down,  and 
also  substituted  words  of  his  own  (the  Consul’s). 

“  That  Mr.  Protheroe  did  protest  to  and  called  all  present 
to  witness  the  same,  but  that  the  Consul  was  resolved  and 
called  the  next  witness. 

“  That  the  Consul  shortly  after  the  latter  did  ask  Mr. 
Protheroe  another  question,  and  Mr.  Protheroe  declined  to 
reply  to  it  until  a  note  had  been  made  that  his  last  answer 
had  been  incorrectly  recorded.  Mr.  Protheroe  demanded 
his  release  or  that  he  might  be  sent  back  to  prison  as  he  was 
in  pain,  but  this  also  was  not  allowed  by  the  Consul. 
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“That  Mr.  Protheroe  reclined  on  a  couch  at  the  Naval 
Court,  held  at  the  Consulate  on  the  25th  April,  1878. 

“That  Mr.  Protheroe  did  at  the  Naval  Court,  held  at  the 
Consulate  on  the  25th  April,  1878,  request  that  an  answer 
that  had  been  made  by  him  the  day  before  should  be  correctly 
recorded,  and  to  which  the  Consul  gave  no  heeding.” 

The  protest  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Pernambuco,  23rd  April,  1878. 

“  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  to  state  that  I 
respectfully  protest  against  having  been  brought  to  this 
Court,  and  my  enforced  attendance ;  and  I  also  protest 
against  its  constitution  upon  the  following  grounds,  viz.  : — 

“  1st.  That  I  am  not  in  a  fit  state  of  health  to-day,  nor  have 
I  been  since  Tuesday,  16th  ult.,  to  fairly  defend  myself 
against  the  grave  charges  brought  against  me,  as  I  am 
suffering  from  two  wounds,  so  that  I  had  to  be  carried  to 
this  place. 

“  2nd.  I  protest  against  having  been  dragged  from  a  sick 
bed  by  soldiers  or  policemen,  according  to  the  Consul’s 
orders,  and  being  therefrom  conveyed  to  and  lodged  in  the 
common  jail  of  Pernambuco,  as  I  had  written  to  the  Consul, 
enclosing  a  doctor’s  certificate,  showing  reason  for  not 
attending  the  Court  held  at  the  Consulate  on  the  16th  inst. 

“  3rd.  I  protest  against  the  aforesaid  act  as  false  imprison¬ 
ment. 

“  4th.  That  the  written  accusations  against  me  contained 
in  a  letter  from  the  Consul  to  me,  dated  15th  April,  1878,  were 
made  eleven  or  twelve  days  after  date,  although  I  have  been 
in  daily  communication  with  the  Consul  during  that  time, 
and  that  they,  the  charges,  were  not  made  until  all  my  wit¬ 
nesses  had  left  Pernambuco. 

“  5th.  That  the  English  law  holds  that  both  judge  and 
jury  shall  be  disinterested  parties.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
this  instance,  as  against  the  President  of  this  Court  I 
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publicly  made  a  very  serious  charge,  before  the  people  of 
Pernambuco  and  many  shipmasters,  at  the  Custom  House  and 
Commercial  Room  of  this  place,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sales 
of  the  wreck  and  the  cargo  of  the  Cleopatra ,  of  which  I  was 
master  ;  it  was  as  follows — 

“  I  protested  against  the  sale  in  person,  stating  that  those 
who  held  the  sale  had  obtained  the  property  by  false  pre¬ 
tences.  The  sales  were  held  by  H.B.M.  Consul,  your 
President. 

“  6th.  That  after  being  taken  by  force  from  my  sick  bed 
and  lodged  in  jail,  I  learn  that  the  President  of  this  Court 
has  been  guilty  of  a  most  heartless  and  inhuman  assault 
upon  an  English  lady,  my  wife,  who  is  a  British  subject. 

“  I  learn  and  can  prove  that  he,  the  President,  Mr.  Walker, 
H.B.M.  Consul  at  Pernambuco,  caused  certain  armed  soldiers 
or  policemen  to  be  posted  at  her  bedroom  door,  and  armed 
the  Hotel  Universe,  where  she  lodged. 

“  That  she  being  terrified,  and  not  able  to  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  locked  her  door  ;  yet  there  remained  four 
soldiers  or  policemen  at  the  door  of  her  room,  and  a  number 
round  her  hdtel,  all  armed,  with  revolvers  in  their  hands, 
and  also  with  swords,  from  Tuesday,  i6thult.,  until  Thursday 
p.m.,  18th  ult.,  relieving  each  other  night  and  day,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  peeping  into  her  room  while  she  was  in  bed,  and 
causing  her  such  dreadful  excitement  as  to  very  seriously 
impair  both  her  mental  and  physical  faculties. 

“  That  during  all  this  time  he  caused  them  to  disallow  all 
communication,  and  kept  her,  a  delicate  woman,  without 
food,  water,  and  necessary  convenience  for  all  that  time,  and 
even  caused  them  to  forbid  people  in  the  street  and  in  oppo¬ 
site  houses  from  even  speaking  to  her  through  the  window. 

“  That  he  caused  them  to  break  open  her  bed-room 
door,  nearly  frightening  her  to  death,  as  about  a  dozen 
soldiers  rushed  in  with  revolvers  in  hand,  and  with  drawn 
swords. 
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“  That  he  caused  them  to  seize  her  person,  and  that  three 
of  the  said  armed  men  did  guard  her,  detaining  her,  a  free 
British  subject,  against  her  will  with  revolvers  in  hand  for 
half-an-hour,  when  an  English  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel 
did  protest  against  it. 

“  That  she  was  thus  shamefully  used  in  the  presence  of 
perhaps  five  hundred  people,  who  crowded  the  streets  around 
the  hotel  all  day  long,  and  that  all  this  was  done  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  British  Consulate  in  Pernambuco 
while  I  was  elsewhere  on  a  sick  bed  and  not  there  to  defend 
her. 

“  This  I  have  to  accuse  him  of  before  the  authorities  in 
England. 

“  7th.  I  also  have  to  accuse  him  of  retarding  my  ship’s 
business,  relating  to  the  piracy  of  the  Cleopatra ,  as  he  has  not 
acknowledged  my  business  letters,  although  repeatedly  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so,  and  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  call 
witnesses  to  attest  to  the  delivery  of  all  my  most  important 
letters  to  him  ;  and  that  I  have  not  even  yet  received  an 
official  copy  of  my  extended  protest,  although  I  have  re¬ 
quested  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  should  have 
received  it  to  send  home  to  my  owners  ;  it  was  signed  by 
my  crew  as  long  ago  as  some  time  before  my  crew  left. 

“  8th.  Further  reasons  I  hope  you  will  not  require  at 
present,  as  I  feel  very  unwell,  and  had  even  to  be  carried  to 
this  place. 

“  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  more  to  say  except  that  I  shall 
plead  ‘  not  guilty  ’  to  the  charges,  in  toto ,  when  I  appear 
before  the  authorities  in  England  ;  I,  therefore,  throw  myself 
upon  the  kind  consideration  of  the  Court,  as  regards  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Court,  this  day  to  the 
Home  Government ;  and  I  have  to  request  that  I  be  set  at 
liberty  as  I  wish  to  proceed  home  to  London,  where  my 
owner  resides,  after  completing  my  business  here,  as  my 
crew  will  be  detained  until  my  arrival  there  to  attest  to  a 
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further  extension  of  the  declaration  of  piracy  made  by  me  at 
this  Consulate,  and  that  I  may  be  tried  by  the  authorities  in 
England. 

“  I  must  now  formally  request  that  an  exact  copy  of  this, 
my  protest,  may  be  provided  me,  with  a  minute  of  the 
proceedings  at  this  Court,  in  reasonable  time  by  this  Con¬ 
sulate.” 

The  first  information  received  relative  to  this  case  was 
from  the  following  copy  of  a  petition  sent  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field : — 

“  We,  the  undersigned,  most  humbly  petition  that  an 
inquiry  may  be  held  by  the  ‘  Board  of  Trade,’  without  delay, 
on  the  conduct  of  H.B.M.  Consul  at  this  place,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Pryse  Protheroe,  master  of  the  wrecked  and 
pirated  barque  Cleopatra ,  whose  cargo  and  vessel  he,  the 
Consul,  has  seized  in  contravention  of  all  maritime  law,  by 
a  most  atrocious  conspiracy,  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  profit.” 
[Here  follow  signatures.] 

A  letter  from  Captain  Protheroe,  stating  he  was  in  jail, 
and  asking  for  the  assistance  of  the  Society,  having  been 
received,  the  Committee  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  after  correspondence  of  considerable 
length,  the  Board  replied  that  the  certificate  had  been 
returned  to  Captain  Protheroe,  on  account  of  a  doubt  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Naval  Court.  Further  lengthy  corres¬ 
pondence,  relative  to  the  action  of  H.B.M.  Consul  in  this 
case  has  ensued,  but  no  reply  has  been  yet  received  from  the 
Board  of  Trade. 
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SOME  OF  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
MASTER  MARINER  AND  HIS  POWERS  OF 
CARRYING  THEM  OUT. 

Paper  read  to  the  Members  of  the  Shipmasters'  Society , 

27 th  February ,  1879. 


T  PROPOSE  in  this  paper  to  touch  upon  some  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  master  mariner,  to  show  how  in¬ 
adequate,  in  some  cases,  his  powers  of  fulfilling  them  are  ; 
how  unnecessary  responsibility  is  thrust  upon  him  ;  and  how 
unfairly  he  is  treated  should  any  accident  occur  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  any  of  them. 

The  master  mariner  is  held  responsible  for  the  safe  naviga¬ 
tion  of  his  ship,  and  very  justly  so ;  one  man  must  be  in 
supreme  command,  there  can,  or  ought  not  to  be,  a  divided 
authority,  but  as  no  man  can  remain  on  deck  for  an  un¬ 
limited  period  of  time,  he  must  have  officers  who  are  com¬ 
petent  to  the  various  duties  of  the  position  they  occupy. 
The  master  in  large  employs  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  these  men,  they  are  sent  on  board  by  the  owner 
or  overlooker  as  a  vacancy  occurs,  and  rightly  so  ;  they  have 
most  probably  been  some  time  in  the  service,  and  by  right 
they  are  entitled  to  the  first  vacancy ;  their  characters  are 
known  to  the  owners ;  no  owner  would  keep  in  his  service  a 
man  of  bad  character  ;  they  have  passed  certain  examina¬ 
tions,  most  chief  mates  holding  masters’  certificates  of 
competency ;  does  this  certificate  guarantee  anything  or 
nothing  ?  it  must  do  one  or  the  other,  there  can  be  no  middle 
line.  The  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  grants 
the  certificate  subsequent  to  an  examination  which  must  be 
passed.  I  hold  that  these  men  with  such  certificates  of 
competency  should  be  held  responsible  for  anything  that 
occurs  while  they  are  in  charge  of  the  deck,  and  not  the 
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master ;  either  they  are  responsible,  and  capable  of  taking 
intelligent  charge  of  the  deck,  or  they  are  not ;  if  not, 
then  the  examination  is  not  what  it  professes ;  better  burn 
all  certificates  and  return  to  the  old  plan ;  no  man  while  in 
the  subordinate  position  of  mate  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  do 
without  rest.  Why  is  this  required  of  the  master  ?  Is  the 
master  endowed  with  miraculous  powers  on  the  day  of  his 
appointment  to  a  command  ?  Does  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  some  trick,  make  him  insensible 
to  fatigue,  and  to  require  no  food  ?  Does  it  give  him  a  nerve 
of  iron  that  nothing  can  shake,  that  no  want  of  sleep  for 
continous  days  and  nights,  and  constant  anxiety  shall  not 
excite,  and  by  constant  excitement  exhaust  ?  Must  he  not 
leave  the  deck  for  a  single  instant  day  or  night  ?  This  is 
what  is  asked  of  him ;  in  fact,  the  master  mariner  is  required 
to  do  what  no  man  has  done,  and  no  man  can  do,  and  he  is 
punished  for  being  unable  to  perform  an  impossibility. 
Gentlemen,  you  all  know  this  is  no  exaggeration  ;  late  deci¬ 
sions  in  cases  of  stranding  prove  this  is  required  of  us  ;  is 
there  to  be  no  remonstrance  made ;  are  we  not,  at  least,  to 
try  and  get  redress  ? 

Now  take  the  crew.  But  first,  gentlemen,  let  us  look  at  the 
outside  of  the  filthy  building  in  the  Minories  ;  who  would 
wish  to  take  a  second  look  ?  See  the  men  on  a  cold  winter’s 
day  waiting  to  be  shipped,  standing  in  a  body,  in  a  paved 
yard  many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street,  open  to  the 
sky,  into  which  rain,  snow,  and  wind  beat  unrestrained  ;  look 
at  our  British  merchant  sailors,  men  who  have  carried  the 
flag  of  England  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  have 
materially  contributed  to  make  Great  Britain  what  she  is 
among  the  nations — (hear,  hear) ;  look  at  them,  I  say,  waiting- 
to  be  shipped,  wet,  cold,  and  miserable.  I  ask  is  not  three 
days’  waiting  for  a  ship  in  such  a  hole  enough  almost  to  kill 
a  man  ?  This  is  the  sailor’s  entrance  to  the  London  shipping 
office;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  port — situate  in  about  the  lowest 
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part  of  the  City  of  London,  made  as  miserable  and  dirty  as 
it  is  possible  to  be  by  being  underground ;  can  you  find  one 
worse  ?  But  as  it  is  my  intention  when  I  have  collected 
sufficient  material  to  read  at  some  future  day  a  paper  upon 
shipping  offices,  I  will  pass  on  ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  must 
here  record  my  appreciation  of  and  indebtedness  to  the 
unvarying  kindness  and  attention  that  I  have  met  with  from 
the  superintendent  and  the  officers  in  this  establishment. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

What  chance  has  the  master  of  knowing  anything  about 
the  men  he  ships ;  they  may  be  diseased,  as  hundreds  are, 
and  utterly  unfit  to  stand  any  strain  or  bad  weather.  We 
do  not  have  much  else  in  the  channel  and  on  the  coast  of 
England  in  the  winter  time,  or  for  eight  months  in  the  year. 
Who  amongst  us  does  not  know  and  dread  the  channel  fever? 
It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  have  three  and  four  men  laid  up 
in  bad  weather  in  the  channel  out  of  the  small  number 
allowed  in  a  sailing  ship  at  the  present  day,  the  majority  of 
the  men  from  their  own  folly  while  on  shore  are  totally  unfit 
for  any  severe  work.  Attempt  to  work  a  large  ship  down 
channel  in  continued  bad  wet  weather,  not  violent,  for  then 
it  is  impossible,  twelve  hours  of  such  work  and  more  than 
half  the  men  are  down  and  in  their  bunks.  Yet  the  master 
has  all  the  responsibility,  and  if  any  accident  occurs  nothing 
of  this  sort  is  taken  into  consideration,  no  difficulty  that  he 
has  to  contend  with  or  the  inadequate  means  at  his  disposal, 
oh  dear  no.  Suspend  if  not  cancel  his  certificate  ;  punish 
him  for  not  doing  what  no  man  ever  has  done,  and  what  no 
man  ever  will  do,  keep  clear  of  accidents,  small  and  great. 
To  punish,  to  ruin  a  man  for  having  met  with  an  accident, 
is  a  cruelty  one  would  not  look  for  in  a  civilized  land. 

I  now  come  to  the  responsibility  of  the  master  with  a 
licensed  pilot  on  board ;  he  is  held  equally  responsible  with 
the  pilot.  I  hold  that  having  a  licensed  pilot  on  board,  and 
in  pilot  water,  ought  to  relieve  the  master  from  all  respon- 
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sibility ;  why  ?  because  there  can  only  be  one  person  in 
command  and  he  ought  to  be  the  most  competent.  What  is 
the  duty  of  a  pilot,  and  what  are  his  qualifications  ?  His 
duty  evidently  is  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  ;  therefore,  as 
there  cannot  be  two  in  charge  at  the  same  time  I  hold  he 
supersedes  the  master  for  the  time.  His  qualification  a 
complete  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ground  over  which 
his  license  extends ;  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place, 
the  only  man  on  board  the  ship  that  understands  all  that  is 
required  for  that  locality  ;  he  has  served  his  time  on  that 
station  ;  has  been  familiar  with  that  river,  channel,  or 
harbour,  for  which  he  is  a  licensed  pilot,  from  youth  to 
manhood,  going  over  the  same  ground  day  by  day,  week 
by  week,  month  by  month,  year  by  year;  has  made  the 
tides  his  study ;  knows  every  beacon,  buoy,  lighthouse,  or 
lightship  ;  can  recognise  the  land  if  he  can  only  see  a  square 
foot  of  it ;  and  yet  the  master,  who  does  not  go  over  the  same 
ground  twice  in  a  year,  is  held  responsible  equally  with  the 
pilot.  If  there  ever  was  a  gross  absurdity  this  is  one,  and 
did  it  rest  there  would  only  be  laughed  at ;  but  it  is  a 
monstrous  wrong.  I  am  sure,  and  I  am  speaking  from 
twenty-seven  years’  experience,  that  there  is  no  pilot  that 
would  be  mean  enough  to  shelter  himself  in  any  way  by 
denying  his  sole  responsibility  while  in  charge.  Is  the 
master  to  be  punished  for  a  want  of  a  knowledge  that  it  was' 
impossible  for  him  to  obtain  ?  Are  we  to  put  up  with  such 
regulations?  Is  there  no  voice  to  be  raised  against  such 
injustice?  It  is  only  by  discussing  these  things  at  this  and 
kindred  societies  that  we  can  expect  ever  to  get  them 
removed  ;  it  must  be  as  one  man.  The  whole  system  is 
wrong  and  must  be  remodelled.  The  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  a  stumbling  block  to  the  master 
mariner.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Gentlemen,  I  will  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  stranding 
of  the  ship  Fleetwing,  as  detailed  in  our  last  monthly  by  our 
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esteemed  friend  Captain  Burrows  of  this  Society.  Every 
one  here  present  must  agree  most  cordially  in  all  he  says, 
especially  against  the  injustice  meted  out  to  Captain  Isles  oi 
that  ship.  Is  it  not  iniquitous  that  the  assessors  and  others 
are  to  be  told  upon  what  counts  the  master  is  to  be  tried, 
and  that  his  certificate  is  to  be  dealt  with.  Would  any 
English  judge  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  tell  the  jury  before 
the  trial  commenced  that  such  a  prisoner  was  to  be  brought 
in  guilty  ?  Are  we  to  sit  down  and  submit  to  this  ?  I  say 
no.  We  must  rise  as  one  man  and  demand  that  these 
things  must  not  be — shall  not  be.  A  master  mariner  is  con¬ 
demned  by  men  sitting  at  the  Marine  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (the  Wreck  Commissioners  and  Assessors 
only  carry  out  the  instructions  they  receive). 

I  denounce  these  private  meetings  ;  it  is  beyond  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  that  department,  or  any  department,  to  pass 

sentence  on  any  master  mariner  or  officer  until  after  a  full 

/ 

and  fair  trial  has  taken  place  in  public.  I  demand  that  his 
witnesses  shall  be  heard,  and  all  evidence  in  his  favour  taken 
and  due  weight  given  them,  not  as  it  has  been  in  this  case 
wilfully  set  aside  and  more  credence  given  to  any  evidence 
that  may  be  against  him.  I  demand  a  fair  trial,  such  a 
one  as  an  Englishman  has  a  right  to  have ;  that  there 
shall  be  no  sitting  in  a  snug  room  at  Whitehall,  then  and 
there  settling  and  deciding  the  case  and  issuing  their  orders 
to  deal  with  certificates.  How  is  it  they  find  men  who  once 
at  least  belonged  to  our  service  to  carry  out  their  decrees  ? 

I  ask  you  gentlemen  here  present  to  know  whether  you 
mean  to  stand  it  ?  I  appeal  to  the  British  public  to  know  if 
this  is  justice,  and  are  we  men  that  have  no  legal  rights  ?  I 
ask  the  nobleman,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  does 
he  know  that  this  thing  is  done  ?  I  call  on  him,  as  a 
nobleman,  to  stop  it.  I  say  let  us  join  together  and  get  ridot 
this  stumbling  block.  There  is  right  and  justice  to  be  obtained 
in  England  ;  we  must  and  will  succeed. 
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Gentlemen,  I  will  now  conclude  in  the  words  of  Shaks- 
peare  : — 

“  Thrice  is  he 

Armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just,  and  he 
But  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel,  whose 
Conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted.” 

Captain  Penman  concurred  fully  in  Captain  Faithful’s 
observations,  and  said  he  hoped  to  see  the  proceedings  that 
had  been  so  graphically  described  condemned  in  a  court  of 
law,  for  he  felt  sure  that  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  not  in  accordance  with  justice. 

Captain  John  Williams  said  that  though  he  would  not  be 
expressing  the  feelings  of  all  present,  he  was  bound  to  say 
the  working  of  the  department  might  be  misunderstood.  He 
was  convinced  that  Mr.  Gray  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
heavy  punishment  that  was  inflicted  upon  the  captain  of  the 
Fleetwing.  We  may  be  too  harsh  in  our  judgment  of  the 
officials  connected  with  that  department.  He  felt  as  strongly 
as  anyone  upon  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  un¬ 
fortunate  captain,  but  he  was  confident  that  Mr.  Gray  was 
not  answerable  for  everything.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  master  mariners,  but  we  must  regard 
them  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  public  would,  namely, 
that  there  can  be  only  one  head  to  an  establishment.  With 
regard  to  pilots,  in  the  event  of  an  accident  occurring,  in  the 
eye  of  law,  no  doubt  whilst  the  pilot  was  sober,  it  would  be 
considered  the  fault  of  the  pilot.  Referring  to  the  recent 
“  lime  juice  ”  decision,  it  appeared  to  him  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  master  is  to  see  that  the  men  drink  it,  for  he  could 
not  force  it  down  an  unwilling  sailor’s  throat.  Again,  he 
would  urge  those  present  not  to  commit  anything  to  paper 
which  they  might  regret  by-and-by.  He  wished  them  to 
understand  that  he  concurred  in  the  general  remarks  made 
by  Captain  Faithful,  but  he  would  counsel  temperate 
language  being  always  used. 
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Captain  Benson  (the  Chairman)  quite  expected  the 
remarks  made  by  the  last  speaker,  but  he  did  not  agree  with 
him.  Captain  Williams  tells  us  to  be  moderate  in  our 
language — there  we  all  go  with  him,  but  there  is  a  mistake 
somewhere,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  do  or  do  not  wish  to  do 
this  or  that.  May  I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  wait  till  the 
next  journal  is  issued,  which  will  contain  the  correspondence 
between  your  Secretary  and  the  Marine  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  re  the  Fleetwing ,  when,  no  doubt,  as  men  of 
judgment,  you  will  take  the  middle  path,  and  tell  us  whether 
Captain  Williams  or  we  are  right.  There  is  a  table  which  has 
been  carefully  prepared  by  the  Secretary  to  afford  you  more 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  patronage  than  we  can  give  you. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  animus  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  master  mariners.  I  do  not  withdraw  one  iota  of  what  I 
have  said,  and  consider  that  Captain  Faithful  has  done  no 
more  than  advocate  a  just  cause.  It  is  difficult  always 
to  measure  words,  but  the  truth  is  not  interfered  with,, 
though  a  little  warmth  be  infused. 

Captain  Hubback  would  inquire  whether  it  is  a  correct 
statement  that  a  private  inquiry  was  held,  which  practically 
amounted  to  trying  the  man  in  his  absence.  His  object  in 
asking  this  question  is  that  he  does  not  desire  to  print  any- ' 
thing  that  is  not  correct.  He  has  no  wish  that  the  public 
should  regard  the  Shipmasters’  Society  as  a  trades’  union. 

Captain  Faithful  replied  that  he  based  his  statements 
upon  the  case  of  the  Fleetwing ,  where  the  Board  of  Trade 
expressed  its  opinion  that  the  certificate  should  be  dealt 
with,  or,  in  other  words,  cancelled  or  suspended. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Ibis,  where  the  Wreck  Commissioner  said,  “the  Board  of 
Trade  has  not  made  a  charge  against  the  master,  and  rightly 
so,  therefore  the  Court  has  not  to  deal  with  his  certificate,”* 


*  Vide  “  Mitchell’s  Maritime  Register,”  page  85.  January  17th,  1879. 
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the  Chairman  asked  the  members  present  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions,  and  with  respect  to  the  remarks  made  by 
Captain  Hubback,  since  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Society,  he  had  always  counselled  them  to  remember  their 
position  as  shipmasters,  and  not  descend  to  the  level  of 
trades’  unions. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  SHIP¬ 
MASTERS’  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON  AND  THE 
MARINE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRADE,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  INQUIRY 
INTO  THE  STRANDING  OF  THE  BARQUE 
“  FLEETWING.” 


No.  I.  Dated  14TH  January,  1879. 

^  ^  ~T  AM  directed  to  convey  to  you  the  opinion  of  the 
-L  Committee  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society  upon  the 
above-mentioned  case,  and  to  state  that  they,  after  having 
heard  the  details  of  the  casualty,  consider  that  the  case 
should  not  be  brought  into  Court. 

“  They  attribute  the  casualty  to  an  extraordinary  current, 
and  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  has  been  recorded,  for 
some  years  ago  the  ships  Reliance  and  Conqueror  were  lost 
from  similar  cause. 

“You  may  not  be  aware  that  in  the  case  of  the  Fleetwing 
five  other  vessels  were  discovered  at  daylight  in  the  same 
precarious  position,  showing  that  some  unusual  influenee 
had  been  at  work. 

“  The  master,  James  Isles,  is  in  possession  of  an  extra 
master’s  certificate,  and  has  been  in  command  upwards  of 
21  years. 
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“  The  underwriters  are,  we  understand,  about  to  present 
him  with  a  testimonial,  and  the  Committee  think  that  under 
the  circumstances,  and  for  the  reasons  above  given,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  do  well  not  to  carry  out  the 
Inquiry. 

“  (Signed)  B.  F.  Cramer,  Secretary .” 


No.  II.  Dated  22nd  January,  1879. 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  stating  certain 
reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Society,  should  render 
unnecessary  any  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  casualty  to 
the  Fleetwing. 

“  In  reply,  I  am  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Ship¬ 
masters’  Society,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  are  of  opinion 
that  the  very  reasons  adduced  in  your  letter  show  the 
desirability  of  holding  this  Inquiry,  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
taining  the  cause  which  has  led  to  the  casualties  to  the 
Fleetwing  and  other  vessels. 

“  (Signed)  George  J.  Swanston.” 


No.  III.  Dated  25TH  January,  1879. 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Shipmasters’ 
Society  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22nd 
inst.,  referring  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  casualty 
to  the  Fleetwing. 

“  In  reply  I  am  to  state  that  the  Committee,  after  having 
fully  gone  into  the  details  of  the  case,  and  carefully  weighed 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  is  of 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  finding  of  the  Court  is  unduly 
harsh. 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  casualty  was  due  to  an  error 
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of  judgment,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  that  the  lead  was  not 
hove  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  casualty  was  brought  about  by  a  wrong  departure,  and 
that  originating  in  the  statements  made  by  the  boatman — 
that  the  lights  seen  at  midnight  were  those  of  Hastings,  and 
that  the  lightship,  seen  at  2  a.m.,  was  moored  off  that 
town. 

“  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  James  Isles,  the 
master,  had  been  in  command  for  over  20  years,  and  is 
regarded  by  all  who  know  him  as  a  most  careful  and  skilful 
navigator,  and  that  at  the  time  when  he  accepted  the  services 
of  the  boatman  he  was  worn  out,  after  having  been  50  hours 
on  deck,  this  Society  feels  that  a  word  of  admonition  would 
have  fully  met  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

“  With  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  ‘  that  Charles  Pearson 
was  utterly  incompetent,’  my  Committee  cannot  agree,  for 
they  regard  the  Deal  boatmen  as  most  competent,  and 
possessing  far  greater  knowledge  (owing  to  their  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  locality  from  boyhood)  than  any  pilots 
can  acquire. 

“A  copy  of  the  reply  to  a  letter  from  this  Society,  addressed 
to  Messrs.  G.  Hammond  &  Co.,  Lloyd’s  Agents  at  Deal 
relative  to  C.  Pearson,  is  attached,  and  I  am  directed  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  answers  to  Questions  1,  2,  3. 

“  It  is  with  deep  feelings  of  regret  that  the  Society  finds  no 
mention  made  by  the  Court  of  the  previous  service  of  James 
Isles,  and  it  can  only  attribute  this  omission  to  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  used  an  unjust  influence  to  coerce  the 
Court  by  its  opinion,  as  expressed  by  counsel,  viz.,  ‘  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  of  opinion  that  the  certificates  of  the 
master  and  the  mate  should  be  dealt  with.’ 

“  Under  the  circumstances  the  Society  feels  it  its  duty  to 
apply  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  extra  master’s  certi¬ 
ficate  to  James  Isles. 

“  (Signed)  B.  F.  Cramer,  Secretary. 
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“Deal,  23rd  January,  1879. 

“  The  Secretary,  Shipmasters’  Society,  London. 

“  Dear  Sir, — We  have  seen  C.  Pearson,  and  beg  to  hand 
you  the  form  of  questions  with  his  replies  to  same. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  (Signed)  Geo.  Hammond  &  Co.” 

“  No.  1.  Your  age  and  the  number  of  years  that  you  have 
been  engaged  in  piloting  vessels  up  the  Channel  until  Trinity 
Pilots  have  come  on  board  ? — ‘  33  years  old  ;  17  years  piloting, 
&c.’ 

“  No.  2.  Number  of  vessels  you  have  so  piloted  ? — ‘  Some 
several  hundreds.’ 

“  No.  3.  Number  of  casualties,  if  any,  that  have  occurred 
whilst  said  vessels  were  under  your  pilotage  ? — ‘  None  during 
the  time  I  have  been  in  charge  of  vessels.’ 

“  No.  4.  If  you  hold  any  certificate,  and  whether  other 
boatmen  engaged  in  similar  capacity  to  yourself  hold  a 
license  ? — ‘  No.’ 

“  No.  5.  Number  of  boatmen  following  your  vocation  ? — 
‘  About  200.’ 

“  No.  6.  How  many  wrecks  on  the  Goodwin  you  have  been 
off  to,  and  how  many  lives  you  have  assisted  in  saving  ? — 
‘  40  or  50.  About  70  lives  ;  25  lives  saved  by  myself  and 
others  in  November,  1877,  and  taken  into  Ramsgate  from  a 
barque  wrecked  on  the  main.’ 

“  No.  7.  Whether  your  services  have  received  any  official 
recognition  ? — ‘  Yes,  from  the  Royal  Humane  Society.’  ” 

No.  IV.  Dated  ioth  February,  1879. 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Tiade  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo,  and,  in  reply,  I  am 
to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society, 
that  they  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  interfere  with  the 
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decision  of  the  Wreck  Commissioner  by  returning  Mr.  Isles’s 
certificate. 

“  Beyond  the  power  of  returning  the  certificate,  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  the 
Wreck  Commissioner.  His  action  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

“  As  regards  the  opinion  expressed  by  Counsel  in  Court, 
viz.,  ‘  That  the  Board  of  Trade  is  of  opinion  that  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  master  and  mate  should  be  duly  dealt  with,’  I  am 
to  observe  that  such  a  course  is  rendered  necessary  under 
the  ‘  General  Rules  for  Formal  Investigations  into  Shipping 
Casualties,  1878,’  and  that  the  object  of  that  statement  is 
not  to  prejudge  the  question,  but  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  deal  with  it,  and  also  to  give  full  notice  to  the  parties  that 
the  question  of  the  certificate  will  be  dealt  with. 

“(Signed)  T.  H.  Farrer.” 


No.  V.  Dated  17TH  February,  1879. 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant  relative  to  the 
case  of  the  Fleetwing,  stating  that  the  Honourable  Board  of 
Trade  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  interfere  with  the  decision 
of  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  I  am  to  say,  that  the  Ship¬ 
masters’  Society  cannot  but  express  its  regret  that  the 
Board  have  not  returned  Captain  Isles  his  extra  master’s 
certificate. 

“  My  Committee  desire  me  to  express  their  surprise  to 
learn  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  no  power  to  interfere  with 
the  decision  of  the  Wreck  Commissioner  beyond  returning 
certificates,  for  they  are  of  opinion  that  Section  242  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  confers  the  additional  power  of 
reducing  terms  of  suspension. 

“  With  paragraph  3  of  your  communication  my  Committee 
cannot  agree,  for  they  consider  that  the  opinion,  as  given  by 
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Counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  cannot  do  other¬ 
wise  than  prejudge  the  question,  and  unjustly  so. 

“  Taking  paragraph  3,  in  conjunction  with  No.  2,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  the  Wreck  Commissioner’s 
action  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  when 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  statement  by  Counsel  directly 
contradicts  this  view. 

“  On  behalf  of  Captain  Isles,  my  Committee  would  request 
that  your  Honourable  Board  will  be  pleased  to  give  the  case 
its  further  careful  consideration. 

“  (Signed)  B.  F.  Cramer,  Secretary .” 


No.  VI.  Dated  26th  February,  1879. 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  relative  to  the 
decision  of  the  Court  which  investigated  the  circumstances 
attending  the  casualty  to  the  Fleetwing ,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  state  that  they  have  nothing  to  add  to 
the  letter  from  this  Department  of  the  8th  instant,  beyond 
observing  that  they  have  no  power  or  authority  to  discuss  the 
finding  of  the  Court. 


“  (Signed)  Thomas  Gray.” 
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WE  are  indebted  to  Captain  Bedford  Pirn  for  the  new 
Marine  Law  of  Germany,  under  which  the  case  of 
the  Pommerania  has  just  been  tried.  The  document  has  been 
ably  translated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Farndell,  and  will,  we  doubt 
not,  interest  our  readers,  as  containing  hints  of  what  to  take 
and  what  to  avoid  in  our  own  case  in  respect  to  the  coming 
legislation,  which  we  suppose  cannot  much  longer  be 
delayed. 

“  THE  GERMAN  LAW  RELATING  TO  INQUIRIES 
INTO  CASUALTIES  AT  SEA,  JULY  27TH,  1877. 


“  We,  William,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
King  of  Prussia,  &c.  : 

“  Command  in  the  name  of  the  German  Empire,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Council  and  of  the 
Imperial  Diet,  as  follows  : — 

“  I. — Marine  Courts  are  to  be  established  on  the  German 
coasts,  for  inquiry  into  casualties  at  sea  happening  to 
merchant  ships. 

“  II. — The  objects  of  these  inquiries  are  casualties  at  sea 

“  1.  To  German  merchant  ships  ; 

“  2.  To  foreign  merchant  ships,  if 

“  ( a )  The  accident  has  taken  place  within  the  German 
home  waters,  or 

“  ( b )  The  inquiry  is  ordered  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

“  III. — The  Marine  Court  is  bound  to  undertake  the 
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“  i.  If  by  the  casualty  either  lives  are  lost  or  a  ship  is 
sunk  or  abandoned ; 

“  2.  If  the  inquiry  is  ordered  by  the  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

“  In  other  casualties  the  undertaking  of  the  inquiry  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Marine  Court. 

“  IV. — The  causes  of  the  casualty,  as  well  as  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  it,  are  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
the  inquiry. 

“  It  is  to  be  decided  especially 

“  1.  Whether  the  master  or  mate,  through  what  he  has 
done  or  neglected  to  do,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  casualty 
or  of  its  consequences  ; 

“  2.  Whether  defects  in  the  building,  quality,  fittings, 
lading,  or  manning  of  the  ship  ;  or 

“  3.  Whether  defective  course  or  defective  arrangements 
for  safety  (such  as  signals,  pilotage,  life-saving  preparations, 
&c.),  or  the  mismanagement  or  negligence  of  the  persons 
appointed  to  carry  out  these  arrangements,  have  caused  the 
casualty  or  its  consequences  ; 

“  4.  Whether  the  directions  published  for  the  prevention 
of  collisions  between  ships  at  sea,  and  those  for  the  rule  of 
conduct  after  such  collision,  have  been  followed. 

“  V. — The  inquiry  may  be  undertaken  by  the  Marine 
Court 

“  1.  In  whose  district  the  harbour  lies  which  the  ship  first 
reaches  after  the  casualty  ; 

“  2.  Whose  locality  is  nearest  the  scene  of  the  casualty ; 

“3.  In  whose  district  the  ship’s  home  harbour  lies. 

“  Of  these  various  Marine  Courts,  that  one  shall  have  the 
preference  which  has  first  initiated  the  inquiry.  Nevertheless, 
the  inquiry  may  be  transferred  to  another  competent  Court 
through  the  Imperial  Chancellor’s  office. 
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“  In  cases  of  disputes  or  doubts  arising  as  to  their  compe¬ 
tency,  the  Imperial  Chancellor’s  office  shall  decide. 

“  VI. — The  establishment  of  the  Marine  Courts,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  officials  who  shall  direct  them,  appertain 
to  the  Governments  of  the  various  States,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  and  the  limitation  of  their  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal 
Council. 

“  The  supreme  direction  of  the  Marine  Courts  appertains 
to  the  Empire. 

“  VII. — The  Marine  Court  forms  a  collective  authority,  and 
consists  of  a  President  and  four  assessors. 

“  The  President  must  possess  the  qualification  for  a  judicial 
office.  He  shall  be  appointed  for  the  period  of  the  office 
which  he  holds  at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  or  in  case  he 
holds  no  office  at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  for  life.  The 
latter  regulation  is  not  applicable  to  any  deputy  who  may  be 
appointed  on  account  of  any  hindrance  to,  or  refusal  on  the 
part  of,  the  President. 

“  At  least  two  of  the  assessors  must  possess  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  being  merchant  captains,  and  must  have  served 
as  such. 

“VIII. — The  superintending  authorities  shall  draw  up  every 
year,  for  each  Marine  Court,  a  list  of  persons  eligible  as 
assessors,  and  communicate  it  to  the  President  of  the  Marine 
Court.  The  number  of  those  to  be  put  on  the  list  shall  be 
determined  by  the  superintending  authorities  according  to 
requirements.  If  there  is  any  representation  made  on  behalf 
of  owners,  masters,  and  traders,  their  statements  shall  be 
heard  before  the  lists  are  drawn  up. 

“  IX. — The  President  of  the  Marine  Court  shall,  in  all 
cases  of  inquiry,  choose  four  assessors  from  the  list,  and,  if 
necessary,  a  deputy,  and  shall  call  them  in  and  administer  to 
them  an  oath  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  duties  of  their 
office. 
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“  X. — As  to  the  eligibility  for  the  office  of  assessor,  regula¬ 
tions  will  be  found  in  paragraphs  31-34  of  the  Tribunal 
Constitutional  Law,  but  the  following  regulation  is  to  be 
substituted  for  paragraph  33,  No.  2  : — 

“  2.  Persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the  drawing  up  of  the 
list,  are  not  domiciled  in  the  district  of  the  Marine  Court,  and 
who,  under  paragraph  34,  No.  9,  come  under  the  head  of 
military  persons  belonging  to  the  active  Navy. 

“  The  summons  to  the  office  of  an  assessor  may  be  re¬ 
fused  by 

“  1.  The  members  of  a  German  legislative  assembly. 

“  2.  Persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the  drawing  up  of  the 
list  (paragraph  8),  have  completed  their  65th  year,  or  will 
complete  it  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  which  the  list  is 
made. 

“  3.  Persons  who  fulfilled  the  duties  of  an  assessor  during 
the  previous  year. 

“  The  assessors  are  to  receive  from  the  resources  of  the 
country  their  travelling  expenses,  and  a  daily  salary,  the 
amount  of  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governments  of  the 
various  States. 

“  XI. — Military  persons  belonging  to  the  active  list  of  the 
Navy  are  not  to  be  put  on  the  list.  The  President  of  the 
Marine  Court  can,  however,  select  a  military  person  belonging 
to  the  active  Navy  as  assessor  with  his  consent,  and  without 
regard  to  his  domicile  being  within  the  district  of  the  Marine 
Court.  The  choice  from  the  list  is  in  that  case  limited  to 
three  assessors,  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputy. 

“  XII. — Excuses  for  non-attendance,  and  proposals  of 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  assessors,  shall  be  settled  by  the 
President. 

“  Assessors  who,  without  sufficient  excuse,  are  not  present 
at  the  sittings  in  proper  time,  or  otherwise  withdrawn  from 
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their  duties,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  penalty  of  from  io  to 
300  marks  as  well  as  in  costs. 

“  The  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  President.  If 
afterwards  sufficient  excuse  is  made,  the  sentence  may  be  in 
part  or  wholly  remitted.  In  the  latter  case  the  complaint  of 
the  person  condemned  is  to  be  made  to  the  superintending 
authorities. 

“XIII. — The  Imperial  Chancellor  shall  appoint  for  every 
Marine  Court  a  commissioner,  who  is  authorised  to  lay  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  Marine  Court  or  the  President,  to  examine 
the  reports,  and  in  case  the  President  refuses  to  institute  an 
inquiry,  to  lay  proposals  for  the  ordering  of  an  inquiry  before 
the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

“  The  same  person  may  be  appointed  as  commissioner  to 
several  Courts. 

“  XIV. — The  courts  to  whom  appertains  the  reception  of 
instruments  of  protest,  the  harbour  authorities,  the  seaman’s 
offices  and  the  ship’s  register  authorities  are  bound  to  give  in¬ 
formation  without  delay  of  any  casualties  at  sea  which  come  to 
their  knowledge,  to  a  competent  Marine  Court  (para- 
graph  5). 

“  XV. — The  officers  of  the  German  Consulates  abroad 
are,  as  soon  as  they  are  informed  of  any  casualty,  to  undertake 
such  enquiries  and  collect  such  evidence  for  the  preliminary 
setting  forth  of  the  case  as  allow  of  no  delay. 

“  XVI. — The  President  is  to  decide  as  to  the  opening  of  the 
inquiry. 

“  Upon  whom  also  devolve  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
inquiries  with  regard  to  the  main  features  of  the  case,  the 
appointment  of  the  date  of  hearing  that  case,  the  issuing  of 
the  necessary  summonses  for  the  witnesses  and  experts  con¬ 
cerned  in  it,  the  timely  production  of  the  means  of  evidence, 
and  other  preparations  for  the  due  investigation  of  it. 
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“  Other  arrangements,  if  they  admit  of  no  delay,  as,  for 
instance,  the  examination  and  swearing  of  witnesses  when 
delay  is  dangerous,  may  be  made  by  the  President  before  the 
Marine  Court  is  assembled. 

“  XVII. — If  it  be  desirable  to  set  on  foot  any  further  judicial 
inquiry,  the  President  is  authorised  to  postpone  either  the 
opening  or  continuation  of  such  inquiry  into  the  casualty  until 
the  end  of  the  judicial  proceedings.  But  should  such  Marine 
Courts  have  been  already  assembled,  then  the  Judicial  Court 
alone  shall  have  power  to  order  the  course  of  further  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“  XVIII. — The  Marine  Court  is  authorised  to  collect  proofs 
by  the  reception  of  evidence,  to  summon  witnesses  and  experts, 
and  to  examine  the  same  on  oath. 

“  XIX. — So  far  as  this  law  does  not  contain  any  contradic¬ 
tory  regulations,  the  proceedings  are  to  be  conducted  according 
to  Titles  15  and  16  of  the  Tribunal  Constitutional  Law,  and 
Book  I.,  Sections  3,  6,  and  7  of  the  Penal  Code. 

“  The  determining  and  enforcing  of  fines  against  witnesses 
and  experts,  as  well  as  the  bringing  up  of  absent  witnesses 
may  be  carried  out  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  the  competent 
Judicial  Tribunal.  A  witness  shall  not  be  imprisoned  for 
non-attendance. 

“  XX. — The  tribunals  and  the  authorities  named  in  para¬ 
graph  14  are  bound,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  to  carry  out  the 
decrees  of  the  Marine  Court. 

“  XXI. — The  proceedings  before  the  Marine  Court  are 
public  and  viva  voce. 

“  The  President  opens  the  proceedings,  when  he  has  to 
give  an  account  of  the  inquiries  undertaken  relating  to  the 
marine  casualty  (paragraphs  15,  16).  The  assessors,  as  well 
as  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  has  the  right  to  put  questions 
direct  to  the  persons  who  appear  in  the  proceedings.  The 
Marine  Court  decides  its  conclusions  by  majority. 
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“  XXII. — The  master  and  mate  of  the  ship  whose  accident 
is  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry,  are  to  be  sworn  as  witnesses 
only  by  decision  of  the  Marine  Court.  They  can  make  state¬ 
ments,  to  be  received  by  the  Marine  Court  ;  can  put  questions 
direct  to  the  persons  who  appear  in  the  proceedings  ;  and  can 
also  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of  Counsel,  or  of  experts. 

“  XXIII. — Doubts  as  to  the  admissibility  of  a  question 
is  to  be  decided  in  all  cases  by  the  Marine  Court. 

“  XXIV. — Minutes  of  the  viva  voce  proceedings  are  to  be 
drawn  up,  which  must  contain  the  names  of  those  present, 
and  the  essential  parts  of  the  proceedings.  The  minutes  are 
to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  the  writer  of  the  minutes. 

“  XXV. — When  the  proceedings  are  concluded,  the  Marine 
Court  shall  give  its  judgment  as  to  the  causes  of  the  marine 
casualty  (paragraph  4).  The  grounds  upon  which  it  has 
founded  it,  and  especially  the  results  of  the  proofs,  must  be 
also  stated.  The  judgment  is  to  be  drawn  up  in  writing,  and 
must  be  delivered  at  a  public  sitting  within  14  days  at  latest. 
The  judgment  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  Imperial  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  also  to  the  master  and  mate,  if  desired. 

“XXVI. — If  it  be  the  case  that  a  German  master  or  mate, 
in  consequence  of  incompetency  in  his  duties,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  casualty,  or  its  consequences,  the  privilege  ot 
exercising  his  calling  (paragraph  31  of  the  Mercantile  Laws 
of  June  2 1st,  1869)  can,  on  the  demand  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioner,  be  withheld  from  him,  and  set  out  in  the 
judgment  (paragraph  25). 

“  A  master,  whose  privilege  has  been  taken  from  him,  can, 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Marine  Court,  be  also  forbidden  to 
serve  as  mate. 

“  XXVII. — If  the  Marine  Court,  by  its  decision,  has  taken 
away  from  a  master  or  mate  the  privilege  of  exercising  his  call¬ 
ing,  or  if  it  has  not  acceded  to  the  demand  to  that  effect  of 
the  Imperial  Commissioner  (paragraph  13),  in  the  former  case 
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the  master  or  mate,  or  in  the  latter  case  the  Commissioner, 
has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  superior  Marine  Court.  The 
appeal  must  be  laid  before  the  Marine  Court  by  verbal 
process  or  in  writing  within  fourteen  days  after  the  delivery 
(or  in  case  of  absence  of  the  appellant,  after  the  publication) 
of  the  judgment.  If  the  judgment  had  not  been  forwarded 
to  the  appellant,  it  is  to  be  forwarded  after  his  appeal  has 
Teen  lodged. 

“  The  appeal  must,  either  at  the  time  when  it  is  lodged, 
or  at  any  rate  within  fourteen  days  after  the  expiration  of 
the  legal  time  for  that  step  to  have  been  taken,  or,  in  case 
the  judgment  had  not  been  communicated,  be  properly 
expedited  by  the  Marine  Court  by  verbal  process  or  in 
writing  as  early  as  possible  after  its  communication. 

“  The  lodging  of  the  appeal  is  to  cause  no  delay. 

“  XXVIII. — A  communication  of  the  judgment  abroad 
is  to  be  made  at  the  request  of  a  German  Consulate.  The 
lodging  and  proper  expediting  of  the  appeal  can  then  take 
place  through  the  same  Consulate.  The  same  Court  can, 
if  requested,  demand  for  the  master  or  mate  an  extension  of 
time  for  expediting  the  appeal,  and  can  allow  the  delaying 
effect  of  the  appeal  until  at  latest  the  arrival  of  the 
appellant  in  a  German  harbour. 

“  XXIX. — The  Superior  Marine  Court  forms  a  collective 
authority,  and  consists  of  a  President,  whose  qualifications 
are  laid  down  in  paragraph  7,  section  2,  and  six  members,  of 
whom  at  least  three  must  understand  navigation.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  one  assessor,  an  expert  in  navigation,  are  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Emperor.  For  the  other  seats,  three  experts 
are  to  be  proposed  by  each  of  the  Governments  of  the  Federal 
maritime  countries.  The  nominations  are  to  hold  good  for 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  new  nominations  are  to  be 
made.  From  the  whole  number  of  those  chosen  the  President 
is  to  select  five  assessors  for  every  case  of  appeal,  summons 
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them,  and  administer  an  oath  to  them  as  to  their  duties  of 
office.  The  assessors  are  to  receive  from  the  Imperial 
treasury  compensation  for  their  travelling  expenses,  and  a 
daily  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  The 
directions  in  paragraph  12  are  applicable  to  the  members  of 
the  Superior  Marine  Court. 

“  The  Superior  Marine  Court  is  to  give  its  decisions  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  The  necessary  subsidiary  arrangements  not 
bearing  upon  the  main  case  are  to  be  made  by  the  President. 

“  XXX. — The  Superior  Marine  Court  can  undertake  or 
order  a  completion  or  repetition  of  the  evidence.  The  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  conducting  of  the  Marine  Courts  in  para¬ 
graphs  18-24  apply  to  the  superior  Marine  Court. 

“  The  President  can  entrust  a  member  of  the  Superior 
Marine  Court  with  the  recital  of  the  transactions  and  in¬ 
quiries  which  have  taken  place. 

“  XXXI. — The  superior  Marine  Court  is  to  act  and  decide, 
in  open  sitting,  after  the  summons  and  hearing  of  the 
appellant  and  the  respondent. 

“  The  decision  is  also  to  be  stated  whether  the  appellant 
is  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 

“  XXXII. — The  decision  of  the  Superior  Marine  Court, 
which  must  have  the  grounds  for  such  decision  given  in  the 
judgment,  must  be  made  out  for  the  appellant  and  the 
respondent. 

“  XXXIII. — The  decree  of  the  Superior  Marine  Court 
shall  be  issued  by  the  Federal  Council. 

“  XXXIV. — A  master  or  mate,  who  has  been  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  exercising  his  calling,  may  have  it  restored 
after  the  expiration  of  a  year  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor’s 
Office,  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  will  in  future  carry  out  the 
duties  of  his  calling  properly. 

“  XXXV. — This  law  comes  into  force  January  1st,  1878. 
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It  applies  also  to  such  marine  casualties  as  have  happened 
to  German  ships  before  January  ist,  1878,  if  its  voyage 
were  not  ended  on  that  day  (Maritime  Commercial  Code, 
Article  760). 

“  Authentically,  under  our  own  highest  signature,  and 
thereto  affixed  Imperial  Great  Seal. 

“  Given  at  Bad  Gastein,  July  27th,  1877. 


WILLIAM. 


PRINCE  V.  BISMARCK. 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  GROANS  OF  A  CHAIN  CABLE. 


NDER  the  title  of  “  The  Groans  of  a  Chain  Cable,”  in 


your  last  number,  I  promised  further,  and  am  sorry 
to  say  it  is  as  I  prognosticated — my  fears  realised,  and  here 
I  lay,  with  scarce  power  to  use  my  pen,  a  mass,  or  part  of  a 
mass,  of  Old  Iron-  And  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it ;  my  very 
character  is  assailed,  for  I  am  not  even  looked  upon  as  Iron 
that  can  be  used  for  work,  where  great  strength  and  stability 
is  to  be  guaranteed  ;  and  all  my  vanity  brought  to  the  depths 
of  degradation  as  being  only  fit  for  being  worked  up  again 
into  some  fantastical  form,  where  look  is  to  be  the  only  part 
I  shall  have  to  play  in  this  Iron  Age. 

To  account  for  my  present  state  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
terrific  ordeal  I,  or  We,  went  through,  and,  in  continuance, 
relate  what  has  happened  since  to  account  for  my  present 
useless  state.  I  was,  as  I  said,  longer  and  weaker  after  my 
testing,  and  as  a  Chain  Cable  put  on  board  a  craft,  bearing, 
according  to  the  Law  and  the  Act,  the  mystic  brand  of  a 
Tested  Cable,  duly  certificated ;  stowed  away  in  the  cable 
tier,  and  my  shackle  lovingly,  yet  tremblingly,  married  to 
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the  ring  of  an  anchor  stock.  A  good  deal  of  “  Yoe,  heave- 

yoe  ”  of  the  sailors  kept  up  our  spirits  while  the  operation  of 

stowing  away  was  going  on,  then  a  great  deal  of  scuffling 

• 

overhead,  and  motion  was  given  to  our  carrier — “  The  Ship  ” 
we  were  put  on  board  of.  All  went  well  for  a  few  hours 
after  we  left  the  docks,  and  then  we  heard  a  series  of  orders 
relative  to  us,  and  we  found  ourselves  moving  faster  than  we 
had  ever  moved  before,  and  began  to  feel  the  element  we 
were  supposed  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  in  the  future,  for 
our  companion,  the  Anchor,  had  been  started  to  do  service, 
and  moor  an  emigrant  ship  off  Gravesend.  Proud  we 
felt  that  we  were  doing  a  duty,  and  still  prouder  to  think 
that  we  were  destined  to  be  enrolled  in  the  service  of  such 
a  peaceful  trade  as  the  carrying  of  such  a  cargo  of  living 
freight. 

The  tiny  surge  of  the  peaceful  waters,  now  and  then  giving 
a  few  extra  links  a  bathing,  for  which  we  one  and  all  felt 
grateful,  if  only  to  wash  off  some  of  the  dust  we  brought 
from  the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  the  Testing  House.  We 
could  hear  voices  overhead  talking  of  their  hopes  in  the  far-off 
land,  and  planning  as  to  ways  and  means  for  the  best  when 
they  reached  the  land  they  were  destined  to  ;  we  could  hear 
the  measured  tread  of  the  look-out  man  in  the  still  night  ; 
then  all  at  once  a  surge,  rather  more  than  any  we  had  as 
yet  felt,  swept  up  and  gave  the  benefit  to  links,  till  then  quite 
dry,  and  saw  the  commotion  was  caused  by  a  vessel  going 
past  us  under  steam,  then  we  understood  to  what  we  were 
indebted  for  the  bath.  But  what  we  heard  from  the  deck 
we  could  not  understand,  although  it  was  loud  enough  in 
all  conscience.  One  voice  said,  “Warrocks — Warspite 
another  voice  answered,  “  That  must  part  our  cable  again, 
if  we  have  no  spring  on.”  We  felt  quite  clean  and  refreshed, 
and  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  there  was  a  busy  scene 
around  us  ;  boats  to  and  from  the  shore  ;  a  great  deal  of  grief 
at  parting ;  some  in  tears,  some  muttering  prayers  for  the 
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safety  of  their  friends  on  their  voyage,  and  for  their  pros¬ 
perity  at  the  Antipodes. 

At  last  we  found  we  were  being  hauled  up  link  upon  link, 
and  stowed  away  again  in  the  cable  tier.  The  anchor  catted 
and  fished,  and  we  felt  the  pleasant  motion  only  known  and 
appreciated  by  those  that  are  used  to  the  journeying  over 
water.  The  time  passed  on,  and  at  last  we  began  to  feel  a 
motion,  sometimes  sideways,  sometimes  as  if  the  vessel  was 
doing  homage  by  making  the  politest  of  bows,  altogether  not 
an  agreeable  motion,  still  not  unpleasant  to  us.  Ou-wish-a- 
wash  we  could  hear  the  water  as  it  struck  and  slashed  along 
the  vessel’s  side,  and  as  the  time  went  on  this  sound  became 
like  the  motion,  more  frequent  and  increasing  in  noise.  We 
kept  no  record  of  time,  but  we  heard  a  series  of  orders  being 
given,  and  we  found  ourselves  being  roused  out  of  the  hawse- 
pipe  at  a  rate  that  was  a  caution.  “  Off  the  Larry  ”  in  the 
days  past  was  nothing  to  it — our  debut  at  Gravesend  was  a 
mere  farce  to  this.  Now  here  we  run  out  link  after  link  until 
it  seemed  we  were  to  be  let  out  altogether.  But  there  is  an  end 
to  everything,  even  to  letting  out  of  Cable  Chain,  and  we 
were  brought  up  by  the  bits  with  a  regular — eugh  !  We  felt 
the  shock.  Link  after  link  right  down  to  the  swivel  and  bolt 
in  the  anchor  stock.  There  was  then  a  motion  we  had  not 
felt  at  Gravesend.  We  began  to  know  that  that  was  play, 
but  now  the  pitch-and-toss  motion  told  us  plainly  that  this 
was  stern  reality.  We  began  to  feel  our  position  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  I  am  even  now  compelled  to  state  that  more 
than  one  link  uttered  very  naughty  words  against  those  two 
fiends,  the  Law  and  the  Act,  who  had  so  crippled  us  by  what 
they  called  Testing.  As  a  Chain  Cable  we  felt  our  respon¬ 
sibility,  the  responsibility  of  the  lives  we  were  then  holding, 
and  had  we  the  pristine  strength  we  had  when  we  left  the 
dear  old  smithy  we  should  have  fairly  laughed  in  the  face  of 
the  waves  and  felt  confident  in  the  task  we  had  been  set  to 
do.  As  it  was  we  groaned  in  our  agony,  and  as  we  found 
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the  motion  of  the  vessel  increase  and  link  upon  link  began 
to  lose  confidence  feeling  how  totally  unfitted  they  had 
become  by  the  testing  we  had  undergone  to  do  the  work  of 
securely  mooring  the  living  freight.  How  long  this  lasted 
we  cannot  say  ;  all  at  once  there  was  a  loss  of  consciousness, 
and  when  we  recovered  somewhat  we  found  ourselves  lying 
in  a  most  unbecoming  heap  with  water  above  and  around  us. 
We  shuddered  again  with  very  shame  that  we  had  so  dis¬ 
graced  our  avocations,  and  deep — oh  !  how  deep — was  the 
language  used  by  Links,  Shackle,  and  Bolt  against  the 
causes  that  had  rendered  us  so  totally  unfit.  Tears  it 
was  not  in  our  power  to  shed,  or  we  should  have  made  the 
sea  salter  than  it  was.  Then  came  a  time  of  passive¬ 
ness  ;  how  long  we  kept  no  record.  But  we  were  at  last 
disturbed  by  an  ugly  thing  called  a  Graplin  Iron,  and  in  the 
most  undignified  manner  hauled  up  on  the  double,  hanging 
as  limp  as  ever  shamed  Iron  could  hang.  At  last  the  hardy 
hovelers  in  the  lugger  got  hold  of  the  end  and  hauled  it  on 
board,  and  laid  us  along  the  deck  of  their  craft,  and  at  last 
got  the  Anchor  inboard,  and  made  for  the  shore,  when  we 
were  hurriedly  got  on  to  the  land  again,  and  coiled  away 
ton  upon  ton — upon  tons  upon  tons  of  other  cables,  bearing 
the  murderous  mark  of  the  Tester.  Here  we  lay  all  of  a 
lump,  awaiting  a  purchaser  to  cart  us  away  at  his  own  price 
— conditionally  that  we  shall  only  be  made  up  in  some 
undignified  manner,  unbecoming  to  the  Clan  of  the  Best 
Low  Moor.  I  or  We  do  not  ask  pity,  but  I  or  We  do  ask 
alteration  as  to  treatment  for  Chains  in  the  days  to  come,  at 
the  hands  of  those  in  power  ;  and  that  they  may  remodel  the 
Law  and  the  Act  that  has  so  cut  the  ambition  of  a  Chain  Cable 
in  the  bud  by  the  Law  and  Act  they  call  Testing. 

PYRO. 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE  INQUIRIES  WHERE 


Reported  since  16th 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Souvenir,  s.s. 

Lost  on  the  Eastern  Reef  of 
St.  Ann’s  Bay,  Jamaica, 
27th  September,  1878 

•  •  • 

Kingston : 

R.  Kerr,  Judge, 
23rd  Nov.,  1878 

Atigusta,  s.s.,  New¬ 
castle 

Stranded  on  the  Kulla- 
grund  Shoal,  24th  Oct., 
1878 

•  •  • 

South  Shields  : 

J.  A.  Yorke,  Stip. 
Mag. 

Kate,  s.s. 

Stranded  and  lost  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  2nd  Deo.,  1878 

... 

Bermuda  : 

24th  Dec.,  1878 

Barque,  J.  H.  MeyricTc 

Abandoned  500  miles  off 
Queenstown,  1st  Jan., 
1879 

•  •  • 

Liverpool : 

Rothery,  W.C., 

30th  Jan.,  1879 

King  Arthur,  Liver¬ 
pool 

Stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Wexford,  31st  Dec., 
1878 

•  •  • 

Liverpool : 

Rothery,  W.C., 

30th  Jan.,  1879 

Barque,  Sarah  Ann, 
Sunderland 

Stranded  in  the  Mumbles 
Roads,  7th  Jan.,  1879 

•  •  • 

Swansea  : 

J.  C.  Fowler, 

31st  January,  1879. 

Mesopotamia,  s.s.,  Lon¬ 
don,  1,217 

Stranded  and  lost  on  the 
Coast  of  Portugal,  18th 
December,  1878 

8 

Westminster : 
Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

7th  February,  1879 

Schiehallion,  London, 
602. 

Stranded  and  lost  near 
Blackgang  Chim,  Isle 
of  Wight,  13  Jan.,  1879 

2 

Westminster  : 
Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner. 

Loch  Sunart,  Glasgow 

Stranded  on  Skulmartin 
Rock,  11th  Jan.,  1879 

•  •  • 

Glasgow : 

H.  Cowan  and  H. 
Kennedy,  J.P., 

10th  February,  1879 

CERTIFICATES  HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  WITH. 

January,  1879. 


Nautical  Assessors. 


Capt.  K.  H.  A.  Main- 
waring,  R.N. 
Cpt.W.H. Hayward, R.N. 
Powell,  R.N. 

Castle 


•  ••  Ml  Ml 


Forster,  R.N. 
Wilson 


Forster,  R.N. 
Wilson 


Aplin,  R.N. 
Jones 


Aplin,  R.N. 
Hight 


Aplin,  R.N. 
Curling 


Powell,  R.N. 
Ward 


Finding  of  Court. 


Vessel  lost  through  the 
default  of  the  Master 

Chief  Mate  guilty  of  gross 
negligence  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Second  Mate 
in  default  in  altering 
the  course  given  him 

The  vessel  lost  through 
the  default  of  the 
master  in  not  taking  pro¬ 
per  precautions  and  neg¬ 
lecting  to  use  the  lead 

The  abandonment  wholly 
unjustifiable,  and  the 
Master  and  Mate  were 
both  in  fault 


That  the  vessel  was  navi¬ 
gated  in  an  improper 
and  unreasonable  man¬ 
ner 

That  the  vessel  was  not 
navigated  by  the 
Master  with  proper 
and  seamanlike  skill 

Master  guilty  of  great 
negligence  in  navigat¬ 
ing  the  vessel 

Master  in  fault  for  navi¬ 
gating  his  vessel  for  24 
hours  without  knowing 
his  exact  position  of 
departure 

Master  neglected  to  in¬ 
struct  the  Mate  to  look¬ 
out  for  the  Bell  Buoy 
and  Skulmartin  Perch, 
and  the  Mate  did  not 
report  the  Perch  on 
seeing  it 


Decision. 


Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 

Chief  Mate’s  certificate  sus¬ 
pended  for  12  months ; 
recommendation  made 
that  a  Second  Mate’s  cer¬ 
tificate  be  granted ;  Second 
Mate’s  certificate  sus¬ 
pended  for  3  months. 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 


Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  12  months,  and  that 
of  the  Mate  for  6  months  ; 
recommendation  made  that 
the  Master  be  granted  a 
Mate’s  certificate,  and  the 
Mate  a  Second  Mate’s. 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  6  months  ;  recom¬ 
mendation  made  that  he 
be  granted  a  Mate’s  certi¬ 
ficate. 

Certificate  suspended  for  12 
months. 


Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months ;  recommendation 
made  that  he  be  granted 
a  First  Mate’s  certificate. 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 


Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  9  months,  and 
Mate’s  for  3  months. 
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Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Thalia,  Belfast 

Lost  in  or  about  lat.  59 
S.,  long.  62  W.,  18th 
November,  1878 

••• 

Valparaiso  : 

A.  Chapman, 
H.B.M.C., 

20th  Dec.,  1878 

H.  A.  Brightman,  s.s., 
North  Shields 

Foundered 

•  •  • 

South  Shields  : 

J.  A.  Yorke,  Stip. 
Mag. 

11th  Feb.,  1879. 

Lauristina,  s.s.,  North 
Shields,  1,938 

Stranded  on  the  Koppar- 
stenarne  Shoal,  29th 
December,  1878. 

•  •  • 

Stockholm  :: 

G.  F.  Apgeorge, 
H.B.M.C., 

13  th  January,  1879 

Annie,  Salcombe,  242 

Stranded  on  Salcombe 
Bar,  16th  January,  1879 

•  •  • 

Plymouth : 

W.  F.  Moore, 

S.  Jackson,  and  E. 
Ede,  Magistrates, 
14th  February,  1879 

Edith  Owen,  s.s.,  379 

Stranded,  and  became  a 
total  wreck  on  the  Coal 
Rock,  27  th  January, 
1879 

•  •  • 

Liverpool : 

Raffles,  Stip.  Mag., 
14th  February,  1879 

Margaret 

f 

Stranded  on  the  East 
Goodwin  Sands,  1st 
February,  1879 

•  •  • 

Middlesbrough : 
Coleman,  Stip.Mag., 
18th  February,  1879 

Savannah,  Newcastle 

Stranded  at  Beaudac,near 
Marseilles,  4th  Jan., 
1879 

Ml 

Newcastle : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

17th  February,  1879 

Helen,  Liverpool,  219 

Stranded  at  Rosslare,21st 
January,  1879 

•  •  • 

Liverpool : 

Raffles,  Stip.  Mag. 

Charles  William  An¬ 
derson,  s.s.,  South 
Shields,  and  Shields, 
Cork,  165 

1 

Collided  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  13th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1879 

4 

Cardiff : 

R.  O'.  Jones,  Stip. 
Mag., 

26  th  February,  1879 
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INQUIRIE  S— (Continued). 


Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

W.  T.  Bourke,  H.M.S. 

Second  Mate  guilty  of  a 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 

Pelican,  and 

grave  dereliction  of 

months. 

J.  C.  Marshall,  M.M. 

duty  in  not  calling  the 
Master  when  he  first 
saw  the  ice 

Ml  Ml  ••• 

Master  in  default  in  neg- 

Certificate  suspended  for  12 

lecting  to  use  the  lead. 

months. 

P.  F.  Luck  ^  Merchants 
P.  Graham  )  Meicnants 

Casualty  due  to  an  error 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 

of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  Master 

months. 

B.  S.  Pickard,  R.N. 

Master  gnilty  of  naviga- 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 

E.  Hight 

ting  his  vessel  with 
improper  and  unsea¬ 
manlike  care 

months. 

Forster,  R.N. 

Casualty  due  to  the  Mate 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 

Wilson 

altering  the  course  too 
soon  after  passing  the 
Skerries 

months. 

Visconti,  R.N. 

Mate  guilty  of  neglect- 

Certificate  suspended  for  4 

Jones,  H. 

ing  to  keep  the  proper 
course  set  by  the 
Master 

months. 

Powell,  R.N. 

•  ••  •  •  «  Ml  ••• 

Master’s  certificate  sus- 

Nicolas 

pended  for  6  months. 

Forster,  R.N. 

Casualty  due  to  the  care- 

Certificate  suspended  for  9 

Wilson  » 

less  navigation  of  the 

months ;  recommendation 

Master 

made  that  he  be  granted 
a  Chief  Mate’s  certificate. 

Aplin,  R.N. 

Master  of  the  s.s.  Charles 

Certificate  suspended  for  12 

Parfitt 

William  Anderson 
guilty  of  an  improper 
and  unseamanlike  act, 
in  endeavouring  to 
steer  across  the  bows 
of  a  vessel  riding  at 
anchor  in  a  very  strong 
tideway 

months. 
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HOW  COURTS  OF  INQUIRY  ARE  CONDUCTED. 


"OREVIOUS  to  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1876  the 
Board  of  Trade  caused  the  inquiry  to  be  held  by  a 
magistrate  or  justices  of  the  peace,  and  it  appointed  two 
nautical  assessors  to  assist  as  experts.  At  first  the  assessors 
were  few  in  number,  and  consisted  of  retired  shipmasters  of 
well-known  standing  and  integrity  who,  in  addition  to  an 
annual  fee  of  £ 200 ,  were  paid  fees  for  each  day’s  attendance 
on  an  inquiry,  together  with  travelling  expenses.  As  the 
inquiries  increased  in  number,  it  became  necessary  to 
appoint  additional  assessors,  and  it  was  then  that  the  retain¬ 
ing  fee  was  abolished,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  continued  to 
appoint  the  assessors  as  it  thought  fit.  The  list  then  became 
increased  until  it  was  composed  of  from  12  to  16  assessors, 
half  of  whom  were  officers  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  others 
masters  of  the  Merchant  Service.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Court,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  were  no  doubt  conducted 
in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner,  as  the  greater  portion  of 
the  evidence  was  elicited  by  the  assessors  whose  mode  of 
examination  was  often  rambling,  yet  as  their  questions  were 
generally  practical  and  also  understood  by  the  witnesses, 
there  was  no  confusion  and  mystification  as  so  frequently 
occurs  in  nautical  trials  when  counsel  and  judge  often  mis¬ 
construe  the  meaning  of  a  witness. 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  however  expressed,  and  when 
Mr.  Plimsoll  brought  this  question  amongst  others  to  the 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  these  Courts  fulfilled  the  combined 
offices  of  Prosecutor,  Judge  and  Jury.  The  House,  re- 
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cognising  this,  hastily  adopted  the  suggestion  that  the 
assessors  should  be  selected  by  the  judge  instead  of  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

It  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  Board  of 
Trade  appointing  the  judge,  but  that  this  anomaly  was  not 
entirely  lost  sight  of  is  evident  from  the  appointment  of  a 
Wreck  Commissioner  to  deal  exclusively  with  these  cases. 
Whilst  so  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
the  appointment  of  assessors,  Mr.  Plimsoll  never  said  that 
the  Board  possessed  and  retained  the  much  more  delicate 
and  responsible  power  of  ordering,  or  refusing  to  order, 
inquiries,  of  withdrawing  them  after  instituting  them,  or 
even  changing  after  fixing  the  time,  place,  and  Court  before 
which  each  inquiry  should  be  held. 

The  result  of  the  Act  of  1876,  or  as  it  was  styled  before 
passed,  “  An  Act  for  Creating  the  Berth  of  Wreck  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  some  one,”  is  that  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of 
Inquiry  are  called  into  question  more  than  ever,  and  the 
system  of  appointing  assessors  by  the  magistrate’s  selection 
has  had  a  demoralising  effect.  It  in  practice  has  amounted 
to  this,  that  where  the  Court  is  presided  over  by  the  Wreck 
Commissioner  or  one  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  the 
appointment  of  assessors  becomes  a  question  of  private 
patronage.  When  the  Court  consists  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  are  almost  wholly  indifferent  in  the  matter,  the  selection 
falls  into  the  hands  of  their  clerk  and  he  becomes  liable  to 
pressure  of  all  kinds.  That  favouritism  has  been  exercised, 
and  in  a  most  shame-faced  way,  is  evident  from  the  following 
tables,  which  we  have  compiled  from  the  reports  of  inquiries 
during  the  past  year. 

If  our  readers  care  to  examine  the  distribution  of  cases 
this  year,  they  will  find  a  still  more  glaring  proof  of 
favouritism.  The  Merchant  Navy  Assessors  number  n  in 
all,  yet  we  observe  that  13  out  of  37  cases  have  been  allotted 
to  one  of  these  gentlemen. 


INQUIRIES  HELD  IN  1878. 

WITH  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  ASSESSORS  AND  THE  TIMES  OF  THEIR  ATTENDANCE. 
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The  difference  is  caused  by  there  being  sometimes  two  Merchant  N.  Assessors  on  a  case  and  no  R.N.  Some  cases  have  only  one  Assessor. 
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Bearing  in  mind  that  the  assessors  are  not  selected  by 
rotation,  and  with  such  figures  before  us,  it  becomes  an  un¬ 
questionable  fact  that  the  assessors  must  have,  as  has  been 
recently  stated,  to  “  trim  their  sails  to  the  wind,”  but  it 
speaks  to  their  honour  that  they  as  a  body  protested  against 
the  system  and  petitioned  Mr.  Cross  to  take  steps  to  remedy 
the  gross  evils  which  they  pointed  out  to  him. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  appointment  of  the  Wreck  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  conducts  about  a  fourth  of  the  inquiries.  In 
order  to  set  the  much-abused  Courts  of  Inquiry  on  a  new 
footing,  the  Government  selected  a  man  who  had  been  all  his 
life  a  Proctor  and  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  whose 
smattering  of  nautical  knowledge,  there  acquired,  appears  to 
have  been  just  sufficient  to  prevent  his  being  aware  of  his 
own  ignorance  of  it :  a  man  who  often  makes  much  of  trifles, 
and  underrates  really  important  questions,  from  his  having 
theoretical  views  of  a  case,  instead  of  possessing  that  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  so  essential  in  nautical  matters.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  estimates  given  for  the  expenses  of  this  Court,  on 
passing  the  Act,  were  between  ^"12,000  and  ^13,000,  which 
amount  has  been  further  increased  by  an  additional  sum  of 
^9,000.  What  these  sums  are  required  for  seems  unexplained. 
The  fees  to  nautical  assessors  we  always  understood  were 
paid  out  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  if  so  they  do  not  go 
to  swell  the  amount.  But  if  this  expenditure  had  been  the 
means  of  improving  the  Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  of  more 
justice  being  done,  there  would  be  less  cause  of  complaint 
for  the  high  charge,  but  on  the  contrary  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
More  masters  have  had  their  certificates  suspended  for 
frivolous  reasons  ;  and  really  serious  cases  of  incompetency 
and  neglect  have  been  let  off. 

Why,  we  would  enquire,  are  the  audience  in  Court  treated 
to  a  lengthy  oration,  whilst  the  pith  of  it  might  be  delivered 
in  a  few  sentences  ? 

But  a  broader  question  arises,  why  is  a  casualty,  i.e.,  an 
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accident  on  sea  investigated  differently  to  any  other  kind  of 
accident  ? 

Take  for  instance  a  railway  accident.  The  Board  of 
Trade  sends  down  one  of  the  experts  who  devote  their  whole 
time  to  these  questions  and  make  them  their  study,  and  he 
institutes  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  facts.  He  does  not 
start  with  the  presumption  that  he  his  going  to  find  some  one 
in  fault ;  that  remains  for  a  more  fitting  tribunal.  If  he  be 
assisted  by  a  lawyer,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him 
straight  in  matters  where  legal  technicalities  require  dealing 
with.  He  conducts  the  inquiry  in  his  own  way  as  best  suited 
to  fulfil  the  object  in  view,  viz.,  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  the 
cause  of  the  accident  and  to  make  a  report  of  the  same. 

These  investigations  are  conducted  in  a  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  way  to  the  public  and  all  parties  interested,  than  are 
the  nautical  inquiries.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  would  be  the 
case,  if  instead  of  these  being  conducted  by  a  professional 
expert,  they  were  entrusted  to  a  presiding  lawyer  possessing 
a  mere  smattering  of  the  technical  nature  of  the  case,  and 
his  assistants  composed  of  a  selection  from  a  scratch  crew  of 
half-pay  major-generals  and  civil  engineers  without  business, 
of  whom  the  number  was  so  great  that  they  could  only  be 
occasionally  employed  and  consequently  careless  of  their 
work,  and  daily  becoming  more  rusty,  but  worst  of  all 
selected  by  the  lawyer  who  has  to  preside  at  the  enquiry 
and  dependent  on  his  good  opinion  for  future  favours.  How 
long  would  the  public  tolerate  such  a  state  of  things  in  their 
dealings  with  accidents  on  shore  ?  Yet  this  is  the  system 
adopted  for  those  at  sea,  and  if  it  is  to  be  continued,  it  becomes 
an  absolute  necessity  that  the  nautical  assessors  should  be 
selected  by  rota,  and  thus  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
presiding  magistrate. 
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THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  MERCANTILE 
MARINE  BY  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


TN  the  February  number  of  this  Journal  a  paper  appeared 
under  the  above  title,  written  by  Captain  Holt,  offering 
several  suggestions  as  to  the  education  and  training  of  young 
officers,  and  I  would  now  venture  to  discuss  the  various  views 
as  set  forth  by  that  gentleman. 

To  the  suggestion  that  candidates  should  pass  for  different 
grades  of  certificates  I  have  no  objection,  providing  it  be 
confined  to  the  rising  generation,  but  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
compelling  those  who  have  obtained  their  certificates  to  pass 
for  any  higher  grade.  It  is  all  right  enough  for  the  youngsters 
who  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  superior  education  which  is 
open  to  most  youths  of  the  present  day.  It  would  be  no 
hardship  to  insist  on  their  passing  in  those  scientific  sub¬ 
jects  mentioned  by  Captain  Holt,  more  especially  as  the 
present  supply  of  masters  is  far  above  the  requirements  of 
the  service.  I  do  not  agree  that  boys  should  not  go  to 
sea  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  I  have  always  thought 
fourteen  late  enough,  and  I  must  say  I  have  not  always 
found  that  those  with  the  best  education  pick  up  the 
duties  on  board  ship  the  quickest,  nor  have  I,  as  a  rule, 
found  that  they  make  the  best  sailors.  No  doubt  but 
that  before  you  can  learn  to  command  you  must  learn  to 
obey,  but  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  heard 
this  cannot  be  learned  in  the  forecastle.  It  used  to  be 
thought  of  old  that  those  boys  made  the  best  sailors  who 
came  on  board  through  the  hawse-pipes  and  not  those  who 
came  through  the  cabin  windows.  When  our  ships  were 
manned  with  good  thorough  seamen,  I  say  the  best  place 
for  a  boy  to  begin  a  sea  life  was  in  the  forecastle,  and 
that  that  was  the  place  for  him  to  learn  how  to  obey,  for 
he  had  not  only  to  obey  the  officers,  but  while  he  remained 
what  was  called  forecastle  boy  he  had  to  obey  the  men  as 
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well,  and  if  he  was  a  good  and  obliging  lad  the  men  took 
a  delight  in  teaching  him  a  sailor’s  duty.  I  have  known 
many  smart  men  who  came  through  the  forecastle  who  in 
after  life  were  an  honour  to  their  profession.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  bound  to  confess  that,  in  the  present  day,  the 
sailors  before  the  mast  are  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  until  these  men  are 
improved  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  seamanship,  Captain  Holt 
is  right  in  wishing  to  keep  the  boys  aft  ;  but  once  raise  the 
tone  of  the  men,  and  employ  English  in  preference  to 
foreigners,  then  that  done  I  say  that  if  you  wish  your  boys 
to  become  good  sailors,  as  well  as  captains,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  commence  at  the  beginning  and  take  their  turn 
in  the  forecastle.  I  know  that  I  learnt  a  good  deal  that 
was  most  useful  to  me  in  after-life  while  passing  through 
the  forecastle.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  owners  have 
neglected  this  part  of  their  duty ;  they  have  done  nothing, 
at  least  most  of  them,  to  improve  the  sailors  or  to  keep  up 
the  supply.  What  has  been  everybody’s  business  as  been 
nobody’s.  The  way  to  keep  up  a  good  army  is  to  look  to  the 
rank  and  file  and  not  pay  all  your  attention  to  the  officers ; 
but  this  has  not  been  done  with  our  Mercantile  Marine. 
Great  anxiety  has  been  shown  to  get  a  good  supply  of 
efficient  officers,  but  the  rank  and  file  have  been  allowed  to 
go  to  the  bad.  Boys  apprenticed  to  an  engineer  have  to 
associate  with  the  men  in  the  shop  or  they  would  not  learn 
their  trade  half  so  well.  My  opinion  has  long  been  that  these 
highly  educated  boys  whose  friends  are  in  a  position  to  pay 
^50  premium,  and  where  their  mamas  object  to  their  darlings 
mixing  with  the  sailors  before  the  mast,  seldom  make  what  I 
should  call  good  seamen.  There  is  nothing  like  making  boys 
(if  they  are  determined  to  go  to  sea)  commence  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  A  captain  who  has  never  mixed  with  sailors  in  his 
younger  days  is  not  likely  to  understand  them,  nor  to  feel  for 
them,  as  one  who  has  passed  through  the  forecastle ;  and 
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hence  so  much  misunderstanding  and  ill-feeling  between 
some  captains  and  their  crews.  I  understand  that  a  plan  has 
been  started  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  induce  sailors  to  pass 
a  voluntary  examination,  and  surprise  has  been  expressed 
in  that  quarter  that  so  few  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
gracious  offer.  I  hear  that  not  more  than  one  a  month  in 
London  have  come  forward  to  pass.  Well,  can  anyone 
(connected  with  the  'service)  wonder  at  it.  The  men  must 
see  how  shamefully  their  captains  are  treated  in  this  matter 
of  the  certificate ;  they  see  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  sword  hanging  over  their  heads  which  may  fall  upon 
them  at  any  moment  and  cut  them  off  from  their  command 
and  prevent  them  from  earning  their  living.  People  must 
think  the  sailors  soft  indeed  to  go  and  put  their  necks  into 
the  same  halter.  The  best  certificate  that  Jack  used  to  have 
was  one  from  his  captain,  to  certify  that  he  had  sailed  with 
him  for  five  or  six  years  in  such  a  ship.  And  what  better 
certificate  could  a  captain  have  than  a  letter  from  his  owner 
that  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  had  passed  honorably 
through  all  grades,  and  had  commanded  in  his  employ  for 
ten  or  twelve  years.  These  were  certificates  if  you  like, 
because  they  wrere  practical,  and  worth  a  cartload  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  theoretical  certificates.  The  former  could 
never  be  cancelled.  Why  ?  because  it  was  merely  a  record 
of  past  practical  service,  and  the  truth.  A  shipowner  once 
having  put  to  paper  the  fact,  would  never  think  of  contra¬ 
dicting  all  he  had  previous^  said,  but  this  is  what  the  Board 
of  Trade  are  continually  doing  with  these  certificates.  I  for 
one  never  did  believe  in  these  certificates  of  competency,  and 
most  people  know  that  you  can  cram  youngsters  to  any 
amount  to  enable  them  to  pass  theoretically  on  almost  any 
subject. 

No  one  puts  any  value  on  Board  of  Trade  certificates, 
only  so  far  as  to  enable  a  man  to  go  as  an  officer.  We  know 
that  there  are  many  men  holding  certificates  totally  unfit  to 
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command.  I  always  set  much  more  store  on  my  indenture 
of  seven  years’  apprenticeship  then  ever  I  did  by  my  master’s 
certificate. 

It  is  so  hard  to  make  laws  to  suit  all  grades  of  masters  in 
such  a  service,  where  the  ships  vary  so  much  in  size  and  in 
other  respects.  And  I  think  that  Captain  Holt  has  had  in  his 
mind  the  large  steam  vessels,  and  has  overlooked  the  sailing 
ships,  especially  the  small  ones.  It  may  only  take  a  boy 
a  few  months  to  master  all  that  is  required  in  a  steam  ship, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  sailing  vessels.  It  is,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  “  child’s  play  ”  to  learn  the  duties  required 
on  board  steamers  to  that  of  sailing  ships.  It  will  take  a 
long  lifetime  to  learn  every  why  for  the  wherefore,  in  fact 
I  do  not  believe  that  was  ever  accomplished,  nor  do  I  see 
the  need  of  it.  What  would  be  the  use  of  every  youngster 
puzzling  his  brains  to  account  for  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut, 
when  he  ought  to  be  studying  the  peculiarities  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  he  is  intended  to  follow  ?  No  doubt  it  would  be 
advisable  for  a  captain,  commanding  a  large  steamer,  in 
the  case  of  his  engineer,  doctor,  or  purser  being  non  compos 
to  be  able  to  perform  their  duties.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
for  letting  everyone  attend  to  his  own  department,  with  as 
little  interference  as  possible,  and  hold  each  one  answerable 
for  his  own  special  case.  I  never  was  in  love  with  those 
who  pretend  to  knowing  something  of  everything.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  object  set  forth  in  Captain  Holt’s  paper, 
namely,  the  mutual  protection  and  advancement  of  our 
members  as  a  professional  body.  We  may  not  quite  agree 
in  the  exact  way  this  is  to  be  carried  out ;  and  his  object  in 
writing  this  paper,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  free  discussion, 
that  may  lead  to  action  being  taken,  which  will  advance  and 
elevate  the  general  status  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  is  a 
good  one. 


WILLIAM  BURROWS. 
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THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  FREE  TRADE 

AS  TO  SHIPPING. 


I  WISH  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  reasons  given  by 
Captain  Faithfull  in  the  January  number  of  the  Merchant 
Service  Journal ,  for  our  combining.  He  says,  at  page  22 — 

“  Let  us  combine  for — 

“The  repeal  of  the  laws  of  Free  Trade  as  to  shipping, 
except  with  those  nations  who  give  us  like  privileges.” 

The  Journal  is,  I  suppose,  meant  to  represent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  opinions  of  shipmasters  belonging  to  the 
Society,  yet  I  hope  there  are  many  who  would  have  great 
objections  to  combine  for  such  a  purpose.  As  well  might 
the  farmers  combine  to  have  import  duties  on  corn  ;  the 
glovemakers  to  exclude  foreign-made  gloves  ;  the  gardeners, 
who  have  hot-houses,  to  exclude  all  foreign-grown  pine¬ 
apples,  &c.,  compelling  poor  men  like  myself  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  necessaries,  and  tempting  English  people  to  waste 
a  deal  of  labour  in  producing  here  what  could  be  grown 
almost  wild  in  other  countries. 

The  following,  copied  from  Lindsay’s  “  History  of  Mer¬ 
chant  Shipping,”  is  a  condensed  recapitulation  of  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Laws  as  they  stood  in  1847  : — 

“  1st.  Certain  enumerated  articles  of  European  produce 
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could  only  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  con¬ 
sumption,  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which 
the  goods  were  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  from 
which  they  were  usually  imported. 

“  2nd.  No  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  could  be 
imported  for  consumption  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Europe  in  any  ships  ;  and  such  produce  could  only  be  imported 
from  any  other  place  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  of  which  the  goods  were  the  produce,  and  from  which 
they  were  usually  imported.” 

“  4th.  No  goods  could  be  exported  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America  (with  some  exceptions  with  regard  to  India)  in  any 
but  British  ships. 

“  5th.  No  goods  could  be  carried  from  any  one  British 
possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  to  another,  nor  from 
one  part  of  such  possession  to  another  part  of  the  same  in 
any  but  British  ships. 

“  6th.  No  goods  could  be  imported  into  any  British  pos¬ 
session  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  in  any  but  British  ships, 
or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  were  the  pro¬ 
duce,  provided  also,  in  such  case,  that  such  ships  brought  the 
goods  from  that  country. 

“7.  No  foreign  ships  were  allowed  to  trade  with  any 
British  possession,  unless  they  had  been  specially  authorised 
to  do  so  by  Order  in  Council.” 

The  reading  of  this  recapitulation  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
will  be  sufficient  to  convince  most  men  of  their  impracticability 
for  these  days.  However,  I’ll  quote  one  instance  of  their  worse 
than  uselessness  even  for  those  times.  In  1839,  the  price 
of  coffee  was  very  high  in  England ;  large  quantities  were 
stored  in  Amsterdam.  By  the  clause  quoted  this  was  in¬ 
admissible.  A  British  ship  was  chartered,  took  in  the  coffee 
at  Amsterdam,  landed  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  took 
it  in  again,  and  thus  the  produce  coming  direct  from  a 
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British  colony,  in  a  British  ship,  was  admissible  for  home 
consumption.  (Lindsay’s  “  History  of  Shipping,”  Vol.  3, 
page  120.) 

Do  British  shipmasters  wish  to  combine  to  make  British 
coffee-drinkers  pay  all  this  extra  freight,  besides  wasting  so 
much  capital,  which  might  be  expended  in  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  British  workmen  ? 

The  British  shipowner,  like  the  British  manufacturer, 
must  be  content  to  compete  with  the  foreigners.  If  he 
cannot  do  so,  the  carrying  trade  must  pass  to  those  that  can 
do  it  best.  He  is  a  long  way  from  being  defeated  yet.  The 
greatest  competition  is  amongst  his  own  countrymen,  caused 
mainly  by  the  system  of  shipowning  which  has  come  in 
vogue  the  last  thirty  years,  by  which  more  ships  are  built 
than  are  required — directors  of  companies  and  managing 
owners  making  a  profit  when  ships  are  not ;  losses  being 
spread  amongst  many,  holding  but  small  shares  and  having 
other  businesses,  do  not  so  quickly  produce  their  natural 
effect,  the  lessening  of  tonnage,  but  shipmasters  need  not 
complain  about  this.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Britain 
has  her  fair  share  of  the  carrying  trade  ;  that  it  is  unprofit¬ 
able  at  present  many  of  us  know  too  well.  So  much  for 
Captain  Faithfull’s  first  reason  for  combining. 

His  second  is  this:  “  That  no  foreigner,  unless  a  natura¬ 
lized  British  subject,  shall  be  eligible  to  sail  in  British  ships 
as  master  or  mate.” 

His  fourth  :  “  That  no  British  ship  shall  be  manned  by 
aliens.” 

An  Englishman  was,  for  anything  I  know  is,  Admiral  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  ;  there  are  many  Englishmen  masters  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  steamers.  Why?  Because  (I  suppose) 
Turks,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  find  they  do  the  work 
best.  Then  why  should  English  sailors  and  English  ship¬ 
masters  fear  the  competition  of  foreigners,  and  why  should 
the  privilege  of  employing  those  that  they  think  will  do  the 
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work  best,  of  which  these  foreign  owners  avail  themselves,, 
be  denied  British  shipowners  ?  Are  British  sailors  and 
shipmasters  convinced  of  their  inability  to  compete  with 
the  foreigner  ?  I  think  not. 

Yet,  speaking  for  myself  as  a  sailing  shipmaster  in  active 
service,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  a  crew  of  Norwegians  or 
Swedes  as  of  Englishmen,  and  am  not  astonished  that  the 
master  (a  Welshman)  of  a  small  iron  barque  in  the  East 
India  Docks  would  neither  have  Englishmen  nor  foreigners 
which  could  speak  English.  (See  page  87,  February 
number  of  Journal.)  He,  in  active  command,  ought  to  know 
by  whom  he  could  get  his  work  done  best.  Do  you  call  the 
natives  of  India,  which  the  P.  and  O.  and  other  large  com¬ 
panies  employ  in  their  steamers,  British  ?  Why  do  they  em¬ 
ploy  them  ?  Because  they  do  the  work  best  ?  As  soon  as 
English  sailors  can  do  it  better,  no  doubt  they  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  English  sailors  of  the  present  time  do,  I  believe, 
prefer  to  ship  in  steamers,  as  they  generally  get  rather  higher 
wages  than  in  sailing  ships.  The  employment  in  small  sailing 
ships,  going  long  voyages,  does  not  suit  them  ;  then  let  them 
find  work  which  does.  Captain  Burrows  who,  I  believe, 
has  not  been  to  sea  for  some  years,  seems,  on  page  13  of  the 
number  for  January,  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
foreigner.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  only  let  everyone  be 
free  to  ship  whom  he  will.  Probably  those  who  have  to  get 
the  work  done  will  be  the  best  judges  as  to  the  tools  they 
employ. 

Captain  Faithfull’s  third  reason  for  combining — “  That  the 
system  of  apprentices  in  all  ships  shall  be  restored  ” — though 
no  doubt  good,  is  in  the  altered  state  of  the  labour  market, 
and  in  the  rapid  increase  of  steamers,  almost  impossible. 

PI  is  fifth  reason — ■“  To  protest  in  every  just  and  possible 
way  against  the  vexatious  legislation  of  the  Board  of  Trade,” 
will,  I  think,  commend  itself  to  everyone  connected  with 
ships. 
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And  yet,  without  any  of  these  reasons,  is  it  not  pleasant  to 
have  rooms  where  we  can  meet  ;  see  some  of  the  latest  in¬ 
ventions  for  the  better  equipping  of  ships  ;  write  our  letters  ; 
have  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  our  business,  and 
it  may  be,  if  more  members  join,  and  the  Society  becomes 
wealthier,  have  a  club  at  which  we  can  get  a  good  dinner  at 
moderate  price,  and  perhaps  establish  a  pension  fund  for  old 
master  mariners.  W.  C.  S. 


THE  DEAL  BOATMEN. 


SO  Charles  Pearson,  the  Deal  boatman,  is  an  unfit  and 
unqualified  person  to  have  charge  of  a  ship  in  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  Court  regrets  he  has  no  certificate 
'  with  which  it  might  deal,  and  this  after  the  number  of  ships 
he  has  piloted*  over  the  same  ground  without  accident. 
Does  this  verdict  apply  to  Charles  Pearson  personally  or  to 
the  Deal  boatmen  generally,  because,  if  the  latter,  foreigners 
and  those  of  tender  nerves  will  refuse  to  employ  them,  and 
the  poor  fellows  will  find  themselves  short  in  their  weekly 
earnings,  and  then  we  may  hear  a  cry  of  distress  from  them. 
Not  competent  !  why  ?  for  every  time  a  licensed  pilot  makes 
his  trip  they  make  six,  and  are  out  in  storm  and  sunshine, 
winter  and  summer,  night  and  day,  ever  ready  for  any  call 
that  may  be  made  for  their  services.  I,  who  have  only  been 
at  sea  since  1836,  and  in  command  for  over  32  years,  main¬ 
tain  that,  good  as  our  Cinque  Port  pilots  are,  they  do  not 
know  from  the  Wight  to  the  Downs  better  than  a  Deal 
boatman,  and  that  when  they  cannot  board  he  will.  Dear 
Mr.  Editor,  I  trust  that  should  it  ever  come  to  your  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  Powers  are  about  to  legislate  for  him,  you  will 
oppose  it  with  all  the  power  of  your  pen.  Don’t  let  them 
slip  that  little  imp  (as  they  have  at  shipmasters)  which,  in 
the  time  of  emergency,  will  keep  screeching  in  his  ears  the 
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pains  and  penalties  he  will  suffer  should  he  unfortunately 
knock  off  a  piece  of  false  keel,  but  implore  them  to  let  him 
continue  in  his  own  bold,  honest  way,  doing  much  good  often 
for  little  remuneration.  He  that  knows  what  a  life  at  sea  is 
will  vouch  that  the  night  was  never  so  bad  but  that  he  has 
found  the  Deal  lugger  out,  her  crew  making  themselves  com¬ 
petent  by  facing  all  weather  that  might  occur.  Who  knows 
better  than  he  the  run  of  the  tides  and  how  to  cheat  them, 
and  in  the  general  handling  of  a  ship  he  has  no  superior. 
The  only  anomaly  in  them  that  I  know  of  is,  that  when  they 
board  a  well-found  ship,  they  always  find  their  foresail  haul- 
yards  bad,  and  have  all  forgotten  to  bring  their  “  bit  of  hard  ” 
with  them.  I  fancy  that  those  who  know  their  worth  don’t 
let  them  leave  without  enough  of  good  “  Europe  ”  to  reeve 
their  haulyards  twice  over,  and  as  much  of  good  “  Varginia 
weed”  to  last  them  a  cruize  or  two,  for  we  know  that  we 
shall  return  in  the  winter  time  when  the  storm  fiend  is  out, 
and  as  we  are  not  disposed  to  wait  for  blue  seas  and  bright 
skies,  but  to  meet  the  market  that  is  expected  of  us,  and  as 
we  will  not  allow  the  Norwegians  or  Danes  to  outrun  us,  we 
push  ahead,  well  knowing  that,  failing  our  pilot  at  the  Ness, 
we  shall  hear  the  cheery  cry  of  the  Deal  boatman  of  “  Ship 
ahoy”  as  he  luffs  his  lugger  across  our  stern,  and  as  we 
make  him  all  the  lee  we  can  he  will  range  alongside,  and 
scramble  on  board  as  only  a  cat  and  Deal  boatman  can,  and 
will  relieve  us  of  much  of  our  care,  for  we  are  tired  and 
weary,  and  in  a  clear  spot  he  knows  of  in  the  Downs  he  will 
anchor  us  in  safety.  There  is  one  fact,  Mr.  Editor,  which  I 
cannot  reconcile  to  my  mind,  and  that  is  when  a  Government 
ship,  or  one  belonging  to  some  influential  person,  meets  with 
disaster,  there  is  always  some  excuse  found  for  the  accident, 
and  it  is  discovered  that  a  light  or  something  has  long  been 
wanting  for  that  particular  spot.  For  instance,  the  light 
now  proposed  to  be  placed  off  Swanage,  since  the  stranding 
of  the  Constitution ,  United  States  frigate.  It  is  fortunate  the 
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accident  did  not  happen  to  one  less  important  as  no  excuse 
could  by  any  possibility  be  found  for  such  reckless  and  care¬ 
less  navigation.  Instead  of  a  lighthouse  being  erected  to 
commemorate  the  event  he  would  be  required  to  improve  his 
seamanship  by  twelve  months’  suspension  on  shore.  But 
there  is  one  item  of  consolation  for  Charles  Pearson  in  the 
fact  that  the  British  shipmaster,  who  knows  his  class  well, 
does  not  endorse  the  verdict  passed  upon  him,  but  trusts  that 
before  he  dies  he  may  have  saved  five-and-twenty  more 
precious  lives  by  his  own  hand,  and  pilot  many  another 
good  stout  ship  safely  into  the  Downs. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES. 


IN  the  February  number,  I  have  read  all  that  has  been 
advanced  pro  and  con  the  shipping  offices. 

Their  advocate  mentions  some  of  the  late  Mr.  Dunbar’s 
ships.  Surely  he  must  remember  what  Dunbar  said  when 
the  law  was  altered,  viz.,  “You  have  increased  sailors’ 
wages  25  per  cent,  for  a  much  worse  article.”  Had  he  lived 
till  now,  he  might  have  said  75  per  cent,  until  just  recently. 
The  rioting  and  wrecking  of  houses  between  Greek  and  negro 
sailors  took  place  near  the  shipping  office,  and  was  brought 
about  by  the  publicity  of  all  engagements  at  those  establish¬ 
ments. 

A  Scotch  ship,  now  at  Cardiff,  has  her  crew  of  A.B.’s  at 
£<i  a  month — the  old  rate  of  forty  years  ago.  Negroes  were 
willing  to  accept  £?.  10s.,  as  they  are  almost  starving  about 
the  streets ;  but  trades’  union  crimps  and  sailors  who  make 
the  purlieus  of  the  shipping  office  their  head-quarters  and 
basis  of  operations,  say,  “  If  you  dare  accept  £o.  10s.  it  will 
be  worse  for  yon." 

Surely  this  is  a  most  unjust  interference  between  employers 
and  employed,  and  is  what  was  foreseen  by  the  Shipping  and 
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Mercantile  Gazette.  Vagrant  and  turnpike  sailors  are  a  pest 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  They  will  not  work  cargo  in 
harbour  if  there  is  a  police  magistrate,  a  sailors’  home,  a 
shipping  office,  loafers’  home,  or  jail  within  reach,  and  this 
has  been  the  case  since  1850,  when  the  captain  was 
deprived  of  all  power  over  his  ship  or  property  in  harbour. 

The  admirer  of  the  shipping  office  cannot  surely  think  it  a 
desirable  arrangement  that  when  loading  a  valuable  general 
cargo  the  captain  and  his  officers  should  be  obliged  to  go 
miles  away  from  his  ship  to  go  through  a  nonsensical  form  of 
engagement,  which  is  seldom  considered  binding  abroad. 

I  was  a  considerable  loser  by  such  a  proceeding  in  London. 
We  left  the  steward  in  charge,  and  it  cost  me  about  ^*150  for 
short  delivery  and  broaching.  All  the  stevedores  dumpers 
left  the  ship  that  night  more  or  less  drunk,  and  the  steward 
who  was  to  have  signed  on  found  suddenly  he  could  not  go  the 
voyage  for  urgent  family  reasons,  of  course. 

Another  case,  and  is  this  conducive  to  discipline  ? 

As  superintendent  afloat  I  had  to  take  all  a  new  steamer’s 
crew  to  a  shipping  office  in  a  Northern  port.  The  captain 
and  myself  only  were  allowed  inside  the  desks.  All  the  rest, 
both  officers  and  men,  were  huddled  together  in  a  flock. 
“  Now,”  said  a  beery  Beadle  Acme,  of  Bumbledom,  “now* 
you  chaps  come  round  here  and  sign  on.”  The  chaps  that 
came  first  were  the  chief  officer  and  chief  engineer  who  were 
sadly  wanted  on  board  a  new  steamer,  as  you  may  suppose. 
Then  the  rest  of  the  chaps  all  signed  in  rotation.  Many  got 
thirsty  and  went,  not  back  to  their  work,  but  on  the  spree, 
though  they  were  and  had  been  on  full  pay  some  days. 

My  first  voyage  in  command  was  some  years  previous  to 
1850.  We  shipped  some  bullion  from  the  Bank  of  England 
three  days  before  starting.  We  stowed  it  aft  and  below  some 
heavy  cargo,  the  chief  mate  or  myself  keeping  continually  on 
board,  never  leaving  the  ship  together  day  or  night  until  we 
left  London.  Such  a  precaution  would  be  impossible  now, 
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as  was  instanced  by  the  s.s.  A - ,  bound  to  Mauritius. 

Her  box,  containing  ^"2,000,  might  have  been  stolen  when  all 
hands  went  to  sign  on.  The  dock  thieves  have  “  the  straight 
tip,”  and  keep  well  posted  of  these  opportunities.  I  could 
formerly  always  get  a  crew  sober  enough  to  make  sail,  if 
necessary,  in  the  dock  entrance  until  1851,  when  my  drunken 
crew,  the  first  from  London  shipping  offices  were  incapable, 
until  we  had  been  some  time  anchored  at  Gravesend,  a  gale 
blowing,  myself  and  second  mate  steering,  chief  mate  and 
pilot  getting  anchors  ready,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

A  shipmaster,  who  has  left  the  sea  in  disgust,  assures  me 
he  has  often  had  to  steer  his  steamer  all  the  way  to  Lundy, 
in  the  Bristol  Channel. 

I  lately  saw  a  ship  hauling  through  the  lock,  the  mates 
passing  the  tow  ropes,  the  crew  too  drunk  to  assist,  the 
shipping  officers  waiting  to  put  their  wet  straw  beds  and 
themselves  very  wet  on  board.  Some  one  remarked  that  it 
was  the  old  style,  but  this  I  deny,  as  previous  to  1850  I 
would  h^ve  taken  it  upon  myself  to  turn  ashore  a  drunken 
sailor,  leaving  him  to  arrange  with  his  boarding  master  (who 
had  cashed  his  two  months’  advance  note)  as  best  he  could. 
We  should  be  no  more  compelled  to  trust  our  lives  to 
drunken  sailors  than  to  drunken  cabmen  or  engine  drivers. 
As  a  taxpayer,  I  have  a  right  to  complain  of  having  to 
support  men  in  jail  for  refusing  to  proceed,  neglecting  to  join, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  as  the  law  now  is  the  very  cause  of  the  crime. 
The  Cardiff  papers  give  two  or  three  instances  a  day  some¬ 
times  of  neglecting  to  proceed.  A  London  magistrate  decided 
that  it  was  a  most  unreasonable  time  for  a  sailor  to  join  a 
steamer  on  a  winter’s  morning  at  5  a.m.,  when  he  should 
have  told  him  he  had  no  business  sleeping  out  of  the  ship. 

“  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man  ;  ”  but  the  Board  of  Trade 
.should  have  altered  the  tides  before  they  meddled  with  laws 
maritime. 

I  have  also  been  a  sufferer  by  new  chain  cables  being 
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ruined  in  testing,  and  think  the  best  test  would  be  to  break 
them  and  repair  by  two  joining  shackles  back  to  back  of  some 
peculiar  pattern,  stamped  with  the  breaking  strain,  &c.,  &c. 

Again,  why  should  waifs  and  strays,  street  Arabs,  and 
gutter  children,  all  be  brought  up  as  sailors,  now  that  sailing 
ships  are  decreasing  so  fast,  freights  and  wages  reduced,  so 
that  a  chief  mate  of  a  large  steamer  gets  less  wages  than  the 
third  engineer,  and  less  than  half  the  wages  the  chief  engineer 
can  command  ? 

Is  it  not  time  to  bring  up  poor  lads  as  engineers,  carpen¬ 
ters,  joiners,  blacksmiths,  boiler  makers,  firemen,  cooks,  &c.r 
as  iron  steamers  require  the  majority  of  their  crews  of  these 
capacities.  I  note  that  the  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid 
Society  claim  have  reformed  from  200  to  300  ex-convicts,  56 
of  whom  have  been  sent  to  sea,  worse  luck.  Cooks  in  particular 
(since  being  supplied  by  Government  monopoly)  have  dete¬ 
riorated  in  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  ability,  thus  destroying 
the  advantages  of  the  superior  food  now  put  on  board  ships. 
It  is  a  fact  that  for  a  two  years’  voyage  I  have  not  had  bread 
made  at  sea  that  one  could  eat,  notwithstanding  all  the  bottled 
beer,  grated  potatoes,  patent  German  and  other  yeasts.  The 
rolls  were  always  a  failure.  Yet  the  captain  is  fined  when 
Jack  gets  the  scurvy,  as  he  almost  always  bolts  from  a  ship 
the  first  week  in  harbour  after  a  probable  five  months’  voy¬ 
age,  and  gets  packed  off  in  some  other  ship  before  he  has  got 
the  salt  meat  out  of  his  system.  You  don’t  find  regular  men 
that  go  to  and  fro  in  the  same  ship  get  scurvy,  only  the 
bolters.  Limejuice  carried  in  bottles  is  dangerous.  Nothing 
delights  sailors  more  than  to  get  the  “  Old  Man  ”  into  trouble 
by  shortness  of  limejuice,  though  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
them  to  take  it.  I  should  like  to  see  the  magistrate  trying 
to  force  limejuice  down  the  throats  of  some  Colonial  crews  I 
have  had.  He  would  not  have  fingers  to  write  the  result  in 
that  miserable  sham,  the  official  log,  that  has  caused  much 
loss  of  life  and  property. 
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The  [shipping  officers  have  shown  themselves  more  useless 
and  mischievous  than  the  Register  tickets,  and  should  have 
been  abolished  with  them  according  to  the  dictates  of 

COMMON  SENSE. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  ANTI-VIVISECTION 

SOCIETY. 

By  a  Distressed  Shipmaster. 

[It  is  contrary  to  our  usual  practice  to  publish  anony¬ 
mous  contributions,  but  we  think  it  unfair  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  monopolise  all  the  rhyming,  so  we  publish  the 
following  doggerel  from  an  anonymous  contributor. — Ed. 

B.M.S.J.]  - 

“  A  shipmaster  now  lives  in  constant  dread,  and  under¬ 
goes  mental  vivisection.” 

Since  the  warm-blooded  brutes  have  been  saved  by  your  care 
From  the  pains  of  a  living  dissection, 

Oh  !  list  to  a  hard-beset  shipmaster’s  prayer, 

And  classify  him  in  that  Section. 

’Twixt  the  fangs  of  the  Law,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  rack, 
Torn  and  tortured  in  every  direction  ; 

Whilst  the  rod  of  affliction  that’s  laid  on  his  back 
He’s  expected  to  kiss  with  affection. 

Regulations  and  Rules,  so  conflicting  abound, 

As  confuse  and  defy  recollection, 

Besides  rocks,  shoals,  and  quicksands  which  cannot  be  found 
In  a  chart  on  Mercator’s  Projection. 

If  a  mutinous  rogue  comes  to  make  a  complaint 
Of  coercion.  How  vain  is  objection. 

Sir  !  I’ll  have  you  to  know  !  You  must  not  use  restraint, 

Off  to  jail  for  three  weeks  !  No  election  ! !  * 

#  See  the  case  of  Captain  Barnes,  who  was  sent  to  jail  for  three  weeks 
without  the  option  of  a  fine  for  putting  a  mutinous  maniac  in  irons. 
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If  abroad  with  our  ships  we  perchance  come  to  grief, 

And  we  claim  our  own  Consul’s  protection, 

Threats,  jail,  and  starvation  we  get  for  relief 
If  our  Agent  be  not  his  selection.* 

If  a  seaman  his  limejuice  refuses  to  swallow, 

Still,  although  he  persists  in  rejection, 

Yet  our  plea — “  We  can’t  make  him  !  ” — is  held  to  be  hollow, 
We  are  liable  for  his  infection.! 

If  the  look-out’s  asleep,  or  the  cargo  get’s  broached, 

Yet  the  master’s  no  power  of  correction  ; 

When  the  vessel  get’s  burnt  or  run  down  he’s  reproached 
With  not  keeping  his  crew  in  subjection. 

In  the  Courts  with  law-jargon,  we’re  at  our  wit’s  end, 

Not  an  instant  allowed  for  reflection, 

We’re  wheedled  and  bullied,  till  muzzled  we  bend 
To  our  fate  with  a  mien  of  dejection. 

With  our  logs,  and  our  courses,  our  statements,  and  more, 
Our  motives  laid  bare  for  inspection, 

Whilst  the  Judge,  overflowing  with  nautical  lore, 

Blunders  on  without  fear  of  detection.;]; 

So  to  Court’s,  and  to  Consul’s,  and  Magistrate’s  will, 

We  must  bow  with  abject  genuflection, 

Whilst  we  get  for  our  portion,  three  weeks  at  the  mill, 

And  our  children  go  short  of  refection. 

So,  I  say,  if  we  are  to  be  treated  like  brutes, 

Best  at  once  with  the  brutes  claim  connection, 

Boldly  claim  your  support,  not  yield  tamely  like  mutes, 

To  the  horrors  of  vile  vivisection. 


*  See  the  case  of  Captain  Protheroe  of  the  Cleopatra ,  at  Pernambuco. 

f  See  the  case  of  Captain  Bowie  of  the  Red  Gauntlet . 

£  The  lectures  on  seamanship  and  navigation  given  from  the  Bench  by 
the  Wreck  Commissioner  are  a  curious  study.  Never  before  has  the 
ridicnlus  mus  been  brought  forth  with  such  elaborate  pains. 
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SHIPMASTERS’  PROTECTION  SOCIETIES  AND 

UNITED  ACTION. 

A  Papev  read  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Members  of  the 
Shipmasters'  Society ,  27 th  March. 

1 

mHE  subject  of  combination  amongst  shipmasters  has,  as 
you  are  all  fully  aware,  occupied  the  attention  of  your 
Committee  for  some  time  past,  and  they,  being  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  such  a  measure,  have  endeavoured,  so  far 
as  lies  in  their  power,  to  bring  about  this  desirable  object. 
To  accomplish  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  but  your 
Committee  watching  with  interest  the  progress  made  by  the 
various  protection  Societies,  and  observing  that  the  members 
of  these  bodies  are  all  desirous  of  amalgamating,  consider  the 
present  time  to  be  a  suitable  one  for  mooting  the  subject. 
The  opposition  offered  to  the  Merchant  Seamen’s  Bill  last 
year  was  undoubtedly  very  strong,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  views  expressed  by  the 
various  protection  Societies  were  in  some  instances  rather 
conflicting.  Had  the  Societies  joined  in  common  action,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  their  opposition  would  have  had  a  far 
more  powerful  influence  and  materially  benefited  the  service. 

The  simple  fact  that  shipmasters’  and  officers’  grievances 
are  so  numerous,  and  that  they  themselves  are  so  indifferent 
to  their  own  interests,  makes  it  a  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at 
a  basis  for  common  action,  but  in  order  to  promote  a  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  kindred  Societies,  certain  vexed  points 
which  present  themselves  more  frequently  to  the  notice  of 
your  Committee  have  been  selected  and  submitted  with  an 
invitation  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  fully  discussing  and  deciding  which  of  the 
numerous  grievances  of  nautical  men  shall  be  adopted  as  a 
foundation  for  united  action.  Many  of  the  members  of  this 
Societ}^  have  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  admission  of 
foreigners  into  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  of  their  being 
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allowed  to  command  an  English  vessel.  Having  in  mind  the 
fact  that  foreigners  may,  by  petitioning  the  Board  of  Trade, 
be  permitted  (and  have  been  permitted)  to  pass  the  exami- 

i 

nation  for  master’s  certificate,  without  having  served  the  time 
and  obtained  the  lower  grade  certificates  required  of  British 
subjects,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  question 
may  justly  be  considered  of  importance  and  well  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  Government. 

A  strong  feeling  exists  that  all  certificates  once  granted 
should  be  the  property  of  those  to  whom  they  are  given,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  a  certificate  being  dealt  with  the  officer 
so  suspended  should  have  the  right  to  fall  back  upon  his 
lower  grade  certificate.  As  this  point  is  a  difficult  one  to 
arrange,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
various  Societies  to  the  question,  and  to  ascertain  their  views, 
and  what  recommendations  they  would  offer. 

The  suspension  of  certificates  is  the  sore  point  amongst  the 
officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  naturally  this  subject 
must  become  the  chief  feature  of  debate.  Under  this  head¬ 
ing  would  clearly  follow  the  Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  the 
appointment  and  selection  of  Nautical  Assessors. 

That  this  subject  will  receive  the  very  careful  considera- 
ion  of  the  delegates  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  whatever 
decision  they  may  arrive  at,  they  may  feel  assured  that  their 
actions  will  be  considerably  strengthened  by  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  upon  unseaworthy  ships. 

The  Commissioners  in  their  Report  said,  “  That  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  under  which  the  certificate  of  a  master  or  other 
officer  is  suspended,  very  frequently  only  for  an  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  should  be  entirely  discontinued,  and  that  neither  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  nor  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  certificate.  We  think  that  the 
certificate  of  the  officers  should  never  be  suspended,  but  that 
in  cases  to  be  provided  for  by  special  enactment  the  tribunal 
before  which  an  officer  is  tried  should  have  the  power  of  can- 
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celling  either  all  his  certificates,  or  at  its  discretion  his  higher 
certificate,  leaving  him  in  these  cases  the  power  of  finding 
employment  in  a  lower  grade.” 

Referring  to  Courts  of  Inquiry,  the  Commissioners  are 
emphatic  in  denouncing  the  proceedings. 

“  There  is  little  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  these  Courts. 
The  same  tribunal  cannot  conveniently  be  a  Court  of  Inquiry 
and  also  a  Court  of  Criminal  Law.” 

Mr.  O’Dowd,  who  had  conducted  many  of  these  Inquiries 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  course  of  his  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  Commissioners,  stated  that  the  proceedings  in 
these  Courts  were  not  in  conformity  with  constitutional  procedure. 

The  Commissioners  further  recommended  “  that  there 
should  be  a  complete  severance  between  the  Inquiry  and  any 
proceedings  of  a  penal  character.” 

Were  this  recommendation  carried  out,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  introduction  of  the  legal  element  at  the  Inquiry, 
and  this  would  at  once  relieve  an  officer  of  an  expense  which 
it  is  hard  should  be  thrust  upon  him,  especially  in  cases 
where  no  blame  is  attached  to  him. 

It  is  strongly  advocated  that  the  Inquiry  be  conducted  by 
nautical  men,  or  if  by  a  judge,  that  he  be  assisted  by  nautical 
assessors,  the  number  to  be  hereafter  arranged,  but  that  such 
assessors  should  be  selected  solely  from  the  merchant  service. 

The  foregoing  embody  the  chief  subjects  for  discussion, 
but  your  Committee  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  put 
forward  the  additional  grievances  upon  which  a  good  deal 
has  been  said,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
the  Societies  upon  two  suggestions. 

That  the  master’s  authority  should  be  defined,  and  that 
disputes  between  himself  and  crew  should  no  longer  be 
settled  by  the  police  magistrates,  but  that  the  shipping 
offices  should  be  empowered  to  decide  such  cases  up  to  a 
certain  sum,  as  was  contemplated  in  the  Merchant  Seamen’s 
Bill,  1878. 
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That  it  be  no  longer  compulsory  to  engage  and  discharge 
crews  at  the  shipping  office,  and  that  the  shipping  and  dis¬ 
charging  fees  be  abolished,  but  that  the  same  amount  be 
paid  into  a  pension  fund  for  sailors  in  their  old  age. 

The  replies  from  the  kindred  Societies  of  Liverpool, 
Sunderland,  Hull,  and  Leith,  are  of  a  very  encouraging 
nature,  and  your  Committee  have  great  reason  to  believe 
that  the  meeting  of  delegates  which  has  met  with  unanimous 
approval,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  Societies,  and  to  that  of  the  Merchant  Navy 
generally  ;  and  ultimately  will  result  in  the  long  hoped  for 
combination  amongst  nautical  men. 

Whilst  many  of  the  grievances  of  members  of  this  Society 
are  not  experienced  in  other  ports,  and  consequently  do  not 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Societies,  still  the  main  subjects 
put  forward  by  your  Committee  have  met  with  general  con¬ 
currence. 

The  Liverpool  Society,  more  especially,  hold  views  similar 
to  those  expressed  by  this  body,  and  in  several  instances  are 
identical. 

The  result  of  our  communications  show  that  the  feeling  is 
unanimous.  That  the  Employers’  and  Workmen’s  Act  is 
unsuited  to  seamen. 

That  foreigners  should  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  Board  of 
Trade  certificates. 

That  such  certificates  should  not  be  suspended  as  is  the 
common  practice  at  present. 

That  Courts  of  Inquiry,  as  now  conducted,  are  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  require  to  be  remodelled. 

That  the  appointment  of  Nautical  Assessors  needs  con¬ 
siderable  amendment. 

Lastly,  That  there  should  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  all 
nautical  trials. 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  the  points  your  Committee  would 
submit  as  the  main  subject  for  debate,  and  they  would  now 
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ask  you  to  assist  them  by  your  views,  and  by  offering  any 
suggestions  that  you  may  think  would  tend  to  forward  the 
object  in  view. 

The  Chairman,  Captain  John  Williams,  having  briefly 
alluded  to  the  subjects  selected  for  discussion,  said  it  would 
facilitate  business  if  the  clauses  were  discussed  in  rotation. 

The  proposition  to  extend  the  Employers’  and  Workmen’s 
Act  to  sailors  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  unanimously 
condemned  as  unsuited  to  the  service. 

Discussion  then  followed,  when  Captain  W.  C.  Smith  said 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  proposition  to  exclude  foreigners 
from  the  merchant  service.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  in  these  days, 
everyone  should  be  free  to  employ  whom  he  preferred.  For 
his  own  part  he  finds  that  foreigners,  Norwegians  and  Finns, 
do  better  work  and  are  less  troublesome  than  the  English 
sailor.  Were  he  a  shipowner,  he  should  desire  to  employ 
whom  he  considered  most  likely  to  suit  him  and  do  what  is 
required. 

Captain  Woolcott  was  surprised  to  hear  an  advocate  for 
foreigners  being  allowed  to  serve  under  the  British  flag.  He 
considers  that  anyone  who  would  not  be  liable  to  serve  the 
Queen  in  case  of  war,  should  be  rigidly  excluded  frpm  the 
service.  If  a  foreigner  became  naturalized,  there  could  then 
be  no  objection,  but  he  should  always  disapprove  of  a 
foreigner  commanding  under  the  British  flag. 

Captain  Burrows  would  have  no  objection  if  only  foreigners 
would  accord  us  similar  privileges,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
English  masters  receive  no  employment  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out,  would  a  foreign 
crew  bring  a  cargo  of  grain  to  our  ports  if  we  were  engaged 
in  war  with  their  native  country  ? 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the 
observations  made  by  the  last  speakers.  He  felt  strongly 
that  no  foreigner,  unless  naturalized,  should  be  allowed  to 
command.  It  is  but  natural  that  he  must  always  be  more 
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interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  native  land,  and  therefore  must 
be  less  friendly  to  the  British  flag. 

Captain  W.  C.  Smith  believes  that  the  foreigner  would 
prove  true,  for  he  would  feel  that  there  were  claims  upon 
him,  and  he  would  be  more  likely  to  remain  true  to  England 
where  he  was  earning  his  wages,  than  to  return  to  his  native  land- 

Captain  Faithful  said  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  vital 
importance  that  foreigners  should  be  excluded.  The  country 
wants  men  who  will  do  their  duty  and  uphold  their  flag,  not 
men  who  it  is  believed  would  be  likely  to  do  it  if  called  upon. 

This  question  having  been  put  to  the  meeting  was  carried 
by  general  acclamation,  Captain  W.  C.  Smith  being  the 
sole  dissentient. 

The  present  system  of  suspending  certificates  was  next 
considered,  and  many  members  advocated  that  certificates 
once  granted  should  be  retained.  They  have  been  paid  jjpr,, 
and  should  remain  the  property  of  those  to  whom  issued. 

Captain  W.  C.  Smith  saw  a  difficulty  in  permitting  a  man 
to  retain  his  certificates.  He  might  be  serving  as  chief  mate 
and  have  that  certificate  suspended,  and  he  would  then  be 
quite  within  his  rights  to  tender  himself  for  any  vacancy 
upon  his  master’s  certificate. 

Captain  Froud  could  see  no  advantage  to  be  derived,  for 
the  Court  would  merely  have  to  cancel  all  the  certificates. 

Captain  Burrows  would  suggest  some  form  of  certificate 
which  would  show  at  a  glance  what  examinations  the  man 
had  passed,  and  when  he  was  found  unqualified  to  serve  in 
such  and  such  capacity  ;  it  should  be  mentioned  in  a  column 
specially  provided. 

Captain  F.  A.  Castle  considered  that  a  most  undesirable 
thing.  It  would  be  carrying  one’s  disgrace,  if  it  be  so,  on 
the  face  of  the  certificate,  and  would  be  placing  the  ship¬ 
master  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of  a  publican  or  cabman 
whose  license  is  endorsed. 

Captain  Hubback  :  The  custom  does  exist  already  in  some 
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places,  for  in  the  year  1877  he  had  a  chief  officer  who  signed 
articles  with  a  master’s  certificate,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
the  term — and  we  had  to  sign  new  articles,  the  ship  being  on 
the  Indian  coasting  trade — his  chief  officer  had  by  some 
means  got  half  of  his  certificate  destroyed  by  fire,  but  said, 
“  never  mind,  I  will  sign  on  with  my  mate’s  certificate,”  and 
he  found  he  had  actually -got  two  certificates  in  his  posses¬ 
sion.  Again,  his  chief  engineer  had  an  English  second-class 
certificate,  and  obtained  a  provisional  certificate  at  Hong 
Kong  for  chief,  and  when  in  India  the  Act  came  in  force 
that  other  certificates  were  equal  to  an  English  one  he 
therefore  passed  an  examination  and  got  another,  and  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  English  second-class,  so  he  had  two 
certificates  in  his  possession  at  the  same  time. 

Captain  Roper  could  endorse  that,  fdr  at  the  present  time 
he  himself  held  two  certificates  as  master — one  obtained  in 
London  and  the  other  in  Hong  Kong.  When  he  was  before 
a  Court  they  had  returned  him  the  latter. 

Several  members  here  advised  all  holding  Hong  Kong 
certificates  to  give  them  in  if  ever  they  were  summoned 
before  the  Wreck  Commissioner. 

The  question  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  and  the  appointment 
of  Nautical  Assessors  was  next  gone  into,  and 

Captain  Burrows  referred  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  case  of 
the  Caldera ,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  really  a  trial.  He 
had  attended  the  Court  out  of  curiosity,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  proceedings  were  of  a  most  cruel  nature  towards 
the  poor  master. 

Captain  Williams  had  seen  the  master  just  referred  to  a 
day  or  so  previous  to  the  inquiry,  and,  having  heard  his  case, 
was  so  confident  that  nothing  wrould  be  done  with  his  cer¬ 
tificate  that  he  had  actually  recommended  him  to  go  to 
Court  without  a  lawyer.  In  a  paper  that  he  (the  speaker) 
had  been  persuaded  to  write,  he  suggested  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  should  not  be  of  a  criminal 
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nature.  Nothing  can  be  so  cruel  as  the  police  magistrates’ 
treatment  of  shipmasters.  They  are  treated  for  an  error  of 
judgment  as  if  they  were  guilty  of  robbery  on  the  highway. 
This  question  is  the  most  important  that  can  be  brought 
forward,  for  it  deals  with  the  very  instrument  by  which  we 
earn  our  bread.  That  Assessors  do  not  protest  against  the 
magistrates’  ruling  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  would  be 
against  their  interest  to  go  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Wreck  Commissioners.  We  hear  that  they  were  not  con¬ 
sulted  in  Court  as  to  the  courses  laid  by  the  master  of  the 
Caldera.  Why  so  ?  They  are  far  more  competent  to  form 
an  opinion  than  the  Commissioner,  who  has  obtained  his 
knowledge  between  four  walls.  We  must  combine  to  remove 
the  assessors  from  the  influence  of  the  magistrates.  To  take 
away  a  certificate  by  an  unjust  inquiry  is  not  only  inflicting 
a  cruel  injury  upon  us,  but  also  upon  all  belonging  to  us. 

Captain  Woolcott  had  read  with  interest  an  article  upon 
this  subject  in  the  March  number  of  the  British  Merchant 
Service  Journal ,  and  from  the  Table  it  contained  it  was 
evident  that  interest  must  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  selection 
of  assessors,  or  how  would  one  man  get  twenty-seven  cases 
whilst  another  had  only  one.  With  regard  to  the  lawyers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  case,  he  felt  it  was  hard  that  a  man  should  be  so 
bullied  that  eventually  he  becomes  so  confused,  and  hardly 
knows  what  he  says.  Many  a  good  man,  when  in  Court, 
becomes  nervous,  and  loses  all  self-possession.  In  his 
opinion  there  are  sufficient  nautical  men  who  could  conduct 
an  Inquiry  without  bullying  the  unfortunate  witness. 

Captain  Hubback  said :  We  are  a  scientific  body,  the 
Board  of  Trade  allows  that,  and  honor  us  (if  it  be  an  honor) 
with  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  we  are  not  allowed  to 
exercise  our  calling  or  profession  without  one.  Now,  there 
are  very  few  bodies  in  this  country  who  require  to  have  a 
diploma.  Amongst  those  are  the  medical  profession,  the 
bar,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  so  on.  If  any  of  these  bodies 
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make  a  mistake  or  commit  themselves  in  any  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  or  if  there  be  any  cause  for  which  they  place  their 
diplomas  or  commission  at  stake,  they  are  tried,  or  their 
cases  are  inquired  into  by  their  peers.  And  we  will  never 
be  properly  treated,  or  have  justice  done  us,  until  we  are 
tried  by  our  peers — that  is,  a  Court  of  Practical  Shipmasters. 

Captain  Froud  would  not  care  how  the  Courts  are  con¬ 
stituted  if  only  justice  were  done.  This  is  not  so,  and  he 
considers  that  having  watched,  as  an  impartial  man,  the 
recent  cases  brought  to  his  notice,  he  was  justified  in  saying 
that  mere  errors  of  judgment  had  been  most  cruelly  dealt 
with.  Shipmasters  are  the  only  class  of  men  who,  when 
meeting  with  an  accident,  are  punished  by  having  the  means 
of  earning  their  living  taken  away  from  them. 

Captain  Benson,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  said  : 
The  truth  is,  few  understand  our  grievances,  nor  do  they 
realize  the  importance  of  the  question.  The  position  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  with  respect  to  England,  is  what  the 
o  is  to  90,  take  it  away,  and  the  remainder  is  very  small. 
Shipmasters  have  always  been  a  rope  of  sand,  and  have 
allowed  themselves  to  come  to  the  position  we  now  find  our¬ 
selves  in.  We  are  a  scientific  body,  but  where  do  you  find 
such  similar  body  so  hauled  up  and  bullied  on  such  frivolous 
and  vexatious  pretexts.  This  meeting  is  of  more  importance 
than  it  appears  at  first  sight.  It  is  with  the  object  of  forming 
joint  action  with  the  kindred  societies,  and  we  are  now  all 
drifting  to  a  common  centre,  and  by  our  joint  efforts  we  hope 
that  for  the  good  of  those  who  will  follow  us,  we  shall  be  able 
to  put  such  pressure  on  the  Government  that  they  will  alter 
the  existing  state  of  affairs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no 
subjects  of  the  Queen  are  so  harshly  dealt  with  upon 
insignificant  matters  as  are  shipmasters.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  the  s.s.  Chimborazo.  The  captain  I  have  long 
known.  He  has  served  under  me,  and  I  can  say  a  more  clever 
fellow  never  trod  a  deck  or  walked  a  bridge.  This  officer 
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was  suspended  for  the  fault  of  another.  I  estimate  the  loss 
caused  to  Captain  Hall  by  the  suspension  of  his  certificate 
at  a  sum  of  ^2,000,  and  this  I  am  prepared  to  prove.  How 
long  will  this  state  of  affairs  exist  ?  Is  the  health,  happiness, 
and  very  life  of  the  merchant  service  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  respectable  Doctor  Commons’  Proctor  ?  Is  he  the 
man  to  understand  the  causes  of  wrecks  and  shipping 
casualties  ?  Put  him  on  board  ship  at  sea,  and  order  him  to 
brace  round  the  yards.  Why,  you  may  as  well  ask  him  to 
translate  a  page  of  Hebrew.  Yet  this  is  the  man  into  whose 
hands  the  welfare  of  the  masters  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  is 
placed.  As  to  the  nautical  assessors,  that  appears  somewhat 
like  a  blot  on  our  own  cloth.  In  conclusion,  Gentlemen,  let 
me  express  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  severally  and 
individually  do  all  that  in  your  power  lies  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  your  Committee  by  your  social  and  material  support, 
to  gain  the  ends  that  in  this  matter  we  all  so  much  desire. 

Captain  Roper  :  I  should  not  have  addressed  you  on  the 
present  occasion  if  I  did  not  think  that  the  certificates  of 
competency,  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  a  most 
rigid  examination,  have,  in  very  many  cases,  been  most  un¬ 
fairly  “  dealt  with  ”  by  judges  who  are  landsmen,  and  who 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
sit  to  adjudicate,  except  that  obtained  from  the  nautical 
assessors,  who  are  good  enough  men,  no  doubt,  but  who 
have  their  living  to  get.  We,  who  are  members  of  the  naval 
profession,  know  full  well  what  is  the  value  of  our  master’s 
certificate  of  competency — it  is  our  diploma,  the  same  as  a 
surgeon’s.  Now,  before  a  surgeon  can  get  his  diploma,  he 
has  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary ;  he  has  to 
attend  lectures  and  walk  the  hospitals  for  three  years  ;  and 
having  performed  all  these  preliminaries  satisfactorily,  and 
having  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  years,  he  is  entitled,  if  he 
passes  his  examinations  satisfactorily,  to  be  admitted,  first,  as 
a  Licenciate  of  Apothecaries’  Hall  (chief  mate),  and  having 
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passed  his  major  examination  he  gets  his  diploma  (or  cer¬ 
tificate  of  competency)  as  a  surgeon.  So  far  both  cases  are 
analagous  ;  but  mark  the  difference  in  the  action  of  the  law, 
should  either  the  sailor  or  surgeon  come  to  grief,  the  former 
through  grounding  his  ship,  or  the  latter  through  administer¬ 
ing  a  wrong  dose  of  medicine  ;  the  sailor  is  badgered  and 
bullied  and  browbeaten  by  a  Special  Court  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  “  Inquiry ,”  and  this  Court,  without  the  aid  of  a  jury, 
has  the  power,  not  only  to  “  inquire  f  but  to  cancel  or  suspend 
the  hard-earned  diploma  of  the  sailor,  thus  stultifying  the 
examiners  who  gave  him  his  diploma !  So  far,  so  good,  for 
the  sailor  ;  now  for  the  surgeon  :  He  has  a  patient  who  dies 
while  he  is  in  professional  attendance  on  him,  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  are  dissatisfied  and  an  “  Inquiry  ”  is  demanded 
and  held,  and  medical  evidence  is  called  pro.  and  con. ;  if  the 
weight  of  medical  evidence  is  in  his  favour  he  gets  the  benefit 
of  it,  but,  if  adverse  to  him,  he  is  committed  to  stand  his  trial 
before  a  jury  of  his  countrymen ,  and  if  found  guilty,  he  has  to 
stand  the  brunt  of  his  default ;  but,  in  no  case  is  his  diploma 
cancelled  or  “  dealt  with,”  which  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners  who  testified  that  he  was  competent.  I 
think  these  Marine  Courts  of  Inquiry  are  very  proper  things,  if 
they  restricted  themselves  to  inquiry  only ,  but  I  demur  to  their 
having  power  to  inflict  punishment ,  which  is  the  province  of  a 
judge  after  the  delinquent  is  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  country¬ 
men.  The  poor  sailor  who  has  his  certificate  suspended  for 
twelve  months,  is  worse  off  than  a  surgeon  suffering  in  gaol 
for  a  like  period,  because  the  latter  is,  at  any  rate,  found  in 
board  and  lodging  for  the  time  of  his  probation  ;  whereas, 
the  sailor  has  to  find  his  own  board  and  lodging,  for  himself 
and  family,  with  the  only  means  at  his  command  of  doing  so  taken 
from  him,  namefy,  his  certificate  of  competency. 

Captain  Hubback:  If  we  had  a  properly  constituted 
Court  of  Inquiry  composed  of  shipmasters,  and  the  modus 
operand 'i  of  the  Court  was  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  is,  men  of 
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Indian  experience  to  inquire  into  Indian  cases,  and  not  men 
with  Baltic  experience  to  inquire  into  China  cases,  or  vice 
versa ,  then  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
for  I  take  it  that  any  of  us  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  the 
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decision  of  a  Court  so  constituted,  being  perfectly  satisfied 
that  we  had  been  adjudged  by  practical  men,  who  knew 
what  they  were  about,  and  not,  as  at  present,  by  men  who 
know  nothing  of  the  practice  of  the  profession  ;  and*  I  say,  in 
that  case,  a  Court  of  Appeal  would  not  be  required. 
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"T"  AM  not  a  shipmaster,  yet  having  constantly  occasion  to 
trust  my  property,  and  sometimes  my  life  also,  to  their 
care,  I  naturally  take  considerable  interest  in  their  conduct 
and  ability. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Merchant  Service 
Journal ,  and  I  was  strongly  impressed  by  a  remark  made 
by  a  Captain  Leighton,  reported  in  your  February  number  : 
“  That  whenever  he  lay  down  to  rest,  he  was  troubled  with 
a  nightmare  of  Court  of  Inquiry  sitting  on  him.” 

Now,  if  there  is  one  qualification  more  than  any  other, 
which  in  these  high  pressure  times  it  is  necessary  that  a 
shipmaster  should  possess,  it  is  nerve ,  and  I  can  readily 
understand  that  the  constant  dread  of  being  brought  before 
a  penal  court  is  calculated  to  take  the  starch  out  of  a  man. 
Your  remarks  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal  on  the 
conduct  of  Courts  of  Inquiry,  throw  a  still  stronger  light  on 
this  subject.  It  certainly  appears  like  using  a  steam  hammer 
to  crack  a  filbert,  to  put  in  motion  a  special  Court  of  Law, 
with  the  expense  of  counsel,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
court,  presided  over  by  a  higly-paid  judge.  And  for  what  ? 
In  most  cases  to  inquire  into  a  simple  accident,  or  an  error 
of  judgment,  which  becomes  magnified  into  an  offence,  from 
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the  very  necessity  of  the  Court  feeling  bound  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  its  money.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  few  cases 
where  the  charge  is  of  a  serious  character,  and  may  amount 
even  to  one  of  manslaughter,  there  is  something  especially 
revolting  to  an  English  mind  in  a  witness  being  put  into  the- 
box  and  evidence  extracted  from  him  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  to  establish  the  charge  against  himself.  This  has- 
not  passed  without  severe  comment  already  from  the  highest 
judicial  authority.  And  that  it  has  been  suffered  to  con¬ 
tinue,  I  can  only  conclude  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
whole  affair,  shipmasters,  casualties,  and  Court,  being  con¬ 
sidered  too  insignificant  for  interference.  Had  it  been  a 
question  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  there  would  soon  have  been 
a  full  bench  of  judges  to  decide  on  its  irregularities  and 
frivolities. 

To  the  shipmaster,  however,  the  affair  is  by  no  means  a 
trifling  one.  What  may  be  play  to  the  boy  is  death  to  the 
frog.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  it  is  so  insignificant  a 
matter  to  others  besides  shipmasters  (and  it  is  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  this  that  has  induced  me  to  write  this  letter),  for 
whatever  tends  to  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  shipmaster  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  public,  whether  traveller, 
shipowner,  shipper,  or 

Your  obedient  servant, 

UNDERWRITER. 
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WITH  reference  to  the  above  subject,  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  a  great  number  of  my  brother  shipmasters  are 
directing  their  attention,  and  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  not 
only  their  attention  will  be  given,  but  their  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  agitation,  until  the  despotic  manner  in  which  those 
Courts  are  carried  on  is  totally  abolished,  and  also  the  manner 
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in  which  the  nautical  assessors  are  chosen.  In  my  own  mind 
I  am  really  surprised  that  such  a  body  of  scientific  gentlemen 
should  have  submitted  to  such  oppression  without  open 
defiance  for  so  long  a  time.  However,  it  is  never  too  late  to 
mend,  and  let  us  look  to  the  future  to  get  justice  for  all  the 
members  of  our  profession,  which  I  am  sure  we  cannot  have 
as  long  as  there  is  so  much  favouritism  shown  in  the  choice 
of  those  who  sit  in  judgment  on  us. 

If  a  foreigner  should  happen  to  read  the  foregoing  sentence, 
I  am  under  the  impression  he  would  think  it  false,  and  exclaim, 
What!  favouritism  in  a  country  like  England!  Why  we 
foreigners  always  believed  England  to  be  a  model  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  just  and  upright.  So  it  is  for  all  classes  but  the 
holders  of  certificates  in  the  merchant  service  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  certificates  which  very  often  cost  the  holders 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  to  obtain. 

Some  say  we  are  tried  by  our  Peers.  Yes,  forsooth,  we  are, 
for  I  note  from  what  I  read  there  are  eleven  such  Peers,  from 
our  own  service,  and  nine  from  the  Royal  Navy.  Why 
should  we  have  naval  officers  to  sit  in  judgment  on  us  ? 
Are  we  inferior  beings,  or  is  it  to  supply  places  to  men  who, 
as  a  rule,  have  handsome  pensions  to  retire  from  the  service 
on  ?  Now  I  am  no  advocate  for  those  Courts  to  be  composed 
of  men  who  have  retired  from  either  service,  but  let  us  have 
men  summoned  in  proper  form,  men  in  active  service,  and 
to  the  number  of  twelve  on  each  inquiry,  or  say  part  of  them 
retired  shipmasters,  to  that  I  do  not  object,  but  they  must 
be  without  local  influence  and  unbiassed  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  and  presided  over  by  a  competent  legal  gentleman. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  jurymen  who  sit  in  our 
various  Courts  on  criminals,  &c.,  are  selected  without  favour, 
and  in  many  cases  unpaid  ;  for  instance,  the  Coroner’s 
Court  summons  men,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  pay  them  for  their 
trouble.  I  have  sat  on  no  less  than  four  in  one  week  and 
have  had  no  remuneration  whatever.  Well,  what  is  the 
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result  ?  Simply  this,  that  my  colleagues  and  myself  give 
our  unbiassed  opinion  without  fear  of  anyone  ;  for  why  ? 
Because  we  are  summoned  by  a  man  who  has  no  power  in 
the  matter. 

Now  as  to  the  ports  in  which  I  would  have  those  Courts 
held,  I  think  the  fewer  the  better  ;  there  would  be  the  less 
likelihood  of  corruption,  say,  for  instance,  London,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  Hull.  I  think  that  would  divide  the  kingdom 
fairly,  or  take  Leith  or  Glasgow  if  you  like,  for  in  all  those 
ports  there  are  always  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent 
shipmasters  to  constitute  a  jury,  and,  as  shipmasters,  it 
would  not  matter  to  which  port  we  had  to  go  to  be  examined, 
as  our  ship,  if  afloat,  would  not  be  very  far  from  one  of  them  ; 
the  whole  of  the  above  system  would,  at  any  rate,  be  more 
constitutional  than  the  existing  one,  and  give  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  concerned. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  so  much  for  the  above  ;  and  the  next 
•complaint  I  have  is  that  there  are  no  Courts  of  Appeal,  unless 
some  technical  point  of  law  is  raised,  and  then,  if  that  luxury 
is  desired  by  the  offender,  he  has  to  dip  his  hand  rather  deep 
into  his  pockets.  For  why  ?  Simply  to  pay  a  man  to  defend 
him  who  would  not  know  where  to  find  the  sixty  fathom 
shackle  if  asked  for  it  (you  see  I  have  not  gone  very  deep 
into  the  cable  tier) ;  however,  they  are  all  very  well  in  their 
place,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  without  them  ; 
and  so  we  could,  if  our  Courts  were  properly  constituted. 
Now,  my  idea  as  to  Courts  of  Appeal  is,  that  in  any  case  we 
ought  to  have  them,  for  this  reason  :  human  nature  is  not 
infallible,  and  the  judge  and  jury,  of  which  I  think  so  highly, 
might  make  an  error  of  judgment  as  well  as  the  defendant 
(don’t  laugh,  Mr.  Editor,  at  the  expression)  ;  for  I  am  sure 
you  must  have  read  almost  daily  many  instances  where  the 
decisions  of  the  Lower  Courts  have  been  reversed  by  the 
Courts  of  Appeal ;  but  we  must  all  bear  in  mind  that  in 
England  justice  is  an  expensive  luxury. 
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“  But  why  should  we  plough  the  seas 
For  the  legal  gentlemen  of  England, 

Who  sit  at  home  at  ease.” 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  a  little 
longer,  but  really  I  have  got  into  the  way  of  growling  that  it 
becomes  quite  natural  to  me ;  but  as  the  only  consolation  we 
get  or  give  on  board  ship  is,  “  growl  you  may,  but  go  you 
must.”  Well,  that  is  all  very  well,  but  on  shore  if  a  fellow 
growls  he  expects  to  be  heard,  and  so  he  should.  Now  I 
mean  to  growl  over  “  those  confounded  certificates.”  I, 
myself,  think  but  little  of  them,  but  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
them  when  they  come  in  the  way  and  render  other  certificates 
useless.  Of  course,  you  will  ask  how  that  is ;  well,  I  will 
explain  and  then,  I  think,  you  will  coincide  with  my  views. 
It  is  simply  this :  I  served  my  apprenticeship  faithfully  to  my 
owner  for  five  years,  and  worked  my  way  up  and  commanded 
one  of  his  ships  for  four  years,  and  have  three  certificates 
from  him  of  the  very  best  that  can  be  written,  and  if  I  should 
ever  have  the  misfortune  to  have  an  accident  with  my  ship, 
I  must  be  tried  and,  in  all  probability,  lose  the  means  of 
obtaining  my  living  by  the  paltry  piece  of  parchment  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  condescended  to  give  me  by  paying 
for.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  know  I  cannot  lose,  and  that 
is  the  good  opinion  of  the  owner  in  question,  who  has  been 
faithful  to  me  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  “  JUSTICIA  ” 


SUSPENSION  OF  CERTIFICATES. 


T  HAD  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  meeting  held 
at  the  Shipmasters’  Society’s  rooms  on  the  27th  inst.,. 
and  during  the  discussion  was  much  impressed  by  the 
remarks  anent  “Suspension  of  Certificates.”  To  compare 
the  case  of  a  civil  suit  with  a  Mercantile  Marine  one,  the’ 
distinction  is  very  great.  In  the  first  case,  on  conviction  a 
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fine  is  generally  imposed,  and  this  is  thought  to  meet  the 
•case ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Court  of  Inquiry  think  a 
shipmaster  has  been  guilty  of  an  error  in  judgment,  and 
punishment  is  due,  they  suspend  his  certificate,  and  in  most 
cases  refuse  to  grant  one  of  an  inferior  grade. 

Now,  Sir,  is  it  likely  that  depriving  a  man  of  his  means  of 
bread-winning,  but  giving  him  his  liberty  to  walk  the  streets, 
doing  nothing  (until  his  term  of  suspension  has  expired),  will 
have  any  statutory  effect  on  the  shipmaster.  It  may  be  the 
law  (?),  but  the  Act  is  cruel  and  arbitrary,  and  unknown  in 
:any  land  but  this. 

If  the  aforesaid  Court  think  punishment  is  due  for  a  slight 
error  in  judgment,  surely  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  command 
is  sufficient  punishment ;  for  even  if  he  is  granted  a  certificate 
of  a  lower  grade,  it  is  a  degradation  to  have  to  go  to  sea  in 
an  inferior  position  to  that  he  has  held,  perhaps  for 
years. 

Then,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Court,  if  a  certificate  of  a 
lower  grade  was  granted,  the  Court  would  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  while  at  sea  the  man  was  acquiring 
that  knowledge  of  his  profession  which  they  deemed 
.deficient  in  him  (?). 

I  have  not  one  word  to  say  against  the  Act  if  a  man  is 
•criminally  guilty,  or  for  habitual  drunkenness  while  in 
command.  Then  by  all  means  cancel  his  certificate  if  these 
charges  are  proven,  and  compel  him  to  go  to  sea  in  an 
inferior  grade.  But  on  the  whole  question,  and  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  point  of  view,  I  fail  to  see  the  good  suspension 
does,  without  it  is  the  gratification  it  affords  the  presiding 
judge  to  know  he  has  deprived  a  man  of  employment  for  a 
few  months. 

I  marvel  much  that  the  Board  of  Trade  can  so  quietly 
and  patiently  submit  to  the  slurs  and  obnoxious  remarks  that 
are  made  by  some  of  these  (so-called)  Courts  of  Inquiries. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Caldera ,  heard  at  Westminster,  on  the 
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3rd  March,  where  the  judge  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
Captain  Armstrong  : 

“  The  fact  of  his  having  successfully  navigated  his  ship 
for  22  years  was  owing  more  to  good  luck  than  good  sea¬ 
manship.” 

I  think  this  is  a  direct  insult  to  the  Lords  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council  for  “  Trade,”  who  granted  Captain 
Armstrong  a  certificate,  whereon  is  printed,  “  Whereas  it 
has  been  reported  to  us  that  you  have  been  found  duly 
qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  master  in  the  merchant 
service,  and  we  do  hereby  in  pursuance  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1854,  grant  you  this  certificate  of  competency.” 
And  I  take  it,  Sir,  that  if  found  competent  and  certified  as 
such  by  this  high  and  mighty  authority,  no  Court,  however 
constituted,  should  be  allowed  to  say, 

“  You  are  incompetent,  and  we  will  suspend  your  certi¬ 
ficate.” 


“  NAUTICA.” 
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COURTS  OF  INQUIRY  IN  THE  ARMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  British  Merchant  Service  Journal .” 

Dear  Sir, — I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society,  and  as  reference  was 
made  to  Military  Courts  of  Inquiry,  perhaps  your  readers 
may  be  glad  to  know  the  powers  of  such  Courts. 

Yours  truly, 

March  31,  1879.  *  LT. -COLONEL. 

A  Court  of  Inquiry  may  be  assembled  by  any  officer  in 
command  to  assist  him  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  on 
any  subject  on  which  it  may  be  expedient  for  him  to  be 
thoroughly  informed.  With  this  object  in  view,  such  Court 
may  be  directed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  any  matter 
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that  may  be  brought  before  it ;  but  it  has  no  power  (except 
when  convened  to  record  the  illegal  absence  of  soldiers,  as 
provided  for  in  the  Articles  of  War)  to  administer  an  oath, 
nor  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  not  military. 

A  Court  of  Inquiry  is  not  to  be  considered  in  any  light  as 
a  judicial  body.  It  may  be  employed,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
convening  officer,  to  collect  and  record  information  only  ;  or 
it  may  be  required  to  give  an  opinion  also  on  any  proposed 
question,  or  as  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  certain  existing  facts 
or  circumstances. 

Specific  instructions  on  these  points  are  however  always  to 
be  given  to  the  Court.  The  proceedings  are  to  be  recorded 
in  waiting,  signed  by  each  member,  and  forwarded  to  the 
convening  authority  by  the  president. 

A  Court  of  Inquiry  generally  consists  of  three  members, 
the  senior  acting  as  president. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal .” 

Sir, — If  you  could  manage  to  stow  these  few  lines  into  a 
corner  of  your  valuable  journal,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  might  be  of  some  benefit  to  “Jack.” 

I  had  pleasure  in  hearing  Captain  Faithfull’s  capital  paper 
read  at  your  meeting,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  to  the 
point.  Among  other  matters,  the  question  of  “  insufficient 
rest”  in  the  case  of  masters,  was  justly  referred  to,  and  an 
officer  present  spoke  in  favour  of  more  rest  for  mates,  sug¬ 
gesting  three  mates  and  three  officers’  watches  in  all  vessels 
above  1000  tons.  Now,  Sir,  we  cannot  find  any  fault  with 
masters  and  officers  seeking  sufficient  rest,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  an  excellent  opportunity  of  “  putting  in  a  spoke  ”  in 
favour  of  “Jack  at  sea.”  There  are  many  masters  who  make 
it  a  practice  to  keep  “  all  hands  on  deck  ”  in  the  “  afternoon  ” 
and  “  first  dog-watches,”  whether  requisite  or  not ;  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  certainly  not  so  prevailing  now  as  it  was  some  few 
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years  ago,  "but  it  is  the  custom  with  many  masters  still,  and 
we  would  ask  the  members  of  the  “  Shipmasters’  Society  ”  to 
set  a  good  example  to  others  by  giving  “  our  seamen  watch 
and  watch”  whenever  possible;  and  we  feel  sure  that  no 
seaman,  worthy  of  the  name,  would  object  to  “turn  out 
smart,”  if  required,  “to  shorten  sail  ”  or  otherwise  work  for 
the  safety  of  ship  and  cargo. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

WILLIAM  P.  LIND, 

February  28,  1879.  General  Secretary. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal .” 

Sir, — The  Secretary  to  the  Amalgamated  British  Seamen’s 
Protection  Society,  in  his  letter  to  the  Shipmasters’  Association, 
dated  November  8th,  1878,  states  that  British  shipmasters 
prefer  foreign  seamen  to  their  own  countrymen,  and  in  proof 
of  his  assertion,  gives  the  names  of  three  masters  who  are 
doing  or  have  done  so.  He  complains  of  the  hardship  done 
to  British  seamen,  and  accuses  masters  generally  of  meanness 
in  shipping  these  men  on  the  score  of  cheapness.  But  as 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  so  in  this  I  shall,  as  a 
shipmaster,  take  one  side  of  the  matter.  First,  then,  whose 
fault  is  it  that  foreigners  were  first  allowed  to  sail  in  British 
ships  without  being  naturalized.  The  Government  opened 
the  door  by  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  and  by  Free 
Trade.  Secondly,  the  British  sailor,  by  his  exorbitant  demands 
in  years  gone  by,  encouraged  the  foreigners  to  come  and 
share  the  high  rate  of  wages  ruling  in  English  ports.  Thirdly, 
masters  prefer  foreigners  because  they  are  more  obedient 
and  less  drunken  than  English  sailors,  rarely  broach  cargo, 
and  in  general  are  more  to  be  depended  on,  both  at  sea  and 
an  harbour.  As  to  the  charge  of  meanness,  and  shipping 
these  men  on  score  of  cheapness,  it  is  absurd  ;  the  owner  or 
'Overlooker  regulates  that,  the  masters  simply  carry  out  orders 
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received.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  masters  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter. 

Masters  are  also  charged  with  employing  crimps.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  is  done  in  some  instances ;  how  are  you  going 
to  stop  it  ?  I  can  tell  Mr.  Lind  that  most  masters  have  as 
great  an  antipathy  to  crimps  as  he  has.  I  can  for  myself 
assure  him  that  I  detest  them  with  a  perfect  hatred.  If  you 
hung  the  whole  lot  to-morrow,  and  they  richly  deserve  it, 
another  batch  would  take  their  place.  Crimps  are  a  bad 
lot  all  the  world  over,  but  certainly  the  fault  of  their 
existence  does  not  lay  with  the  masters,  it  lays  with 
the  sailor,  or  rather  pretended  sailor,  who,  instead  of 
looking  after  a  ship  himself,  allows  these  blackguards 
to  ship  him  and  rob  him  as  they  please.  No  British 
or  foreign  sailor  that  is  worth  his  salt  would  disgrace  himself 
by  shipping  in  London  through  any  of  these  crimps,  but 
picked-up-along-shore  loafers,  gutter-snipes,  beach-combers, 
and  such  riff-raff  are  compelled  to  make  use  of  the  crimp, 
who  finds  them  a  V.G.  certificate,  and  tells  them  what 
name  they  are  to  go  by.  Masters  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  one  of  these  men, 
having  no  time  to  use  the  ordinary  method,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  I  deny  that  any  master  would  take  a  crew  picked  up  in 
such  a  questionable  manner ;  he  may  be  quite  prepared  for 
finding  more  than  half  of  them  such  as  I  have  described — 
utterly  useless  vagabonds  ;  there  is  no  master  in  the  British 
Merchant  Service  that,  with  his  eyes  open,  would  willingly 
ship  such  men  as  are  described  ;  he  would  only  be  adding, 
and  most  unnecessarily,  to  his  already  heavy  responsibilities 
by  wilfully  shipping  a  crew  that  he  must  well  know  would 
be  utterly  incapable  of  carrying  out  his  orders  at  any  time, 
or  doing  any  work  on  board  that  is  required  of  a  sailor.  It 
is  wrong  to  accuse  masters  of  meanness  in  shipping  foreigners. 
The  fact  that  the  Swede,  Dutch,  Fin,  and  German  are  pre¬ 
ferred  is  as  I  have  stated,  and  not  as  Mr.  Lind  puts  it.  It  is 
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a  pity  that  he  should  (unintentionally,  I  believe),  by  his 
letter  widen  the  breach  already  existing  between  the  masters 
and  sailors.  The  blame  should  rest  upon  those  who  have 
only  themselves  to  blame,  that  is,  the  men  whose  cause 
Mr.  Lind  so  ably,  but  wrongly,  advocates.  Let  the  British 
seaman  cease  to  be  the  insubordinate  and  drunken  man  that 
he  is  ;  let  him  respect  his  agreement  with  the  master,  protect 
instead  of  broaching  cargo,  remain  by  his  ship  in  a  foreign 
port  instead  of  deserting,  and  conduct  himself  as  a  reasoning 
and  reasonable  being,  and  foreigners  may  cease  to  come  for 
employment  in  British  ships.  There  is  no  British  ship¬ 
master  that  would  not  rejoice  at  the  change  and  give  their 
own  countrymen  the  preference ;  nay,  refuse  to  ship  an 
alien.  Let  the  Seamen’s  Society  make  the  British  sailor  what 
he  ought  to  be.  Crimps  will  die  out,  common  boarding-house 
keepers  may  shut  up  shop,  foreign  seamen  go  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came  in  despair,  and  British 
shipmasters  will  have  a  heavy  load  taken  off  their 
shoulders, 

In  Mr.  Lind’s  letter  of  the  28th  of  February,  1879,  to  the 
editor  of  this  journal,  he  speaks  of  the  hardship  of  keeping 
sailors  on  deck  during  the  afternoon  and  first  dog-watch.  If  this 
was  done  during  the  entire  voyage  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship  ;  he  kindly  assures  us  that  he  does 
not  find  any  fault  with  masters  and  officers  seeking  sufficient 
rest,  but  when  he  accuses  masters  in  general  of  keeping  their 
men  up  at  these  times,  whether  requisite  or  not,  I  must  say 
that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  have  had 
nearly  forty  years’  experience  at  sea.  I  never  saw  it  done.  I 
have  been  in  command  since  1852.  I  never  did  it  and  I  never 
knew  anyone  that  made  a  practice  of  it,  or  ever  was  guilty  of 
anything  approaching  it.  The  utmost  I  have  seen  done,  and  it 
has  been  my  practice,  get  the  ship  to  rights  in  fine  weather  in 
the  tropics  ;  once  out  of  them,  give  the  men  watch  and  wratch. 
Keep  them  as  much  as  possible  dry  and  comfortable,  so  that 
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they  may  be  ready  for  an  emergency.  With  the  last  part  of  Mr. 
Lind’s  letter,  where  he  guarantees  that  if  the  British  sailors 
are  given  watch  and  watch,  they  will  turn  out  smartly  and 
shorten  sail,  &c.,let  Mr.  Lind  and  his  Society  make  the  sailor 
what  he  ought  to  be,  and  then  he  may  guarantee  them,  not 
before. 

In  conclusion,  I  assure  the  Seamen’s  Mutual  Protection 
Society  that  in  writing  as  I  have  done,  I  have  no  wish  to  say 
anything  hard  or  unkind  against  the  British  sailor.  I  only 
state  facts,  and  if  these  facts  are  unknown,  I  think  it  is  but 
right  to  bring  them  forward.  I  feel  convinced  that  when  known 
they  will  set  about  the  remedy.  The  British  Shipmasters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  consider  that  in  defending  their  own  interests  they  are 
also  defending  the  interests  of  the  sailor.  You  cannot 
separate  them.  Let  the  Seamen’s  Protection  Association 
unite  with  us  for  the  good  of  the  service.  They  shall  not  find 
one  among  us  that  will  not  reciprocate.  But  do  not  let  us  com¬ 
mence  by  raking  up  old  grievances,  and  putting  us  farther 
apart,  especially  a  grievance  that  by  his  own  showing  is  dying 
out  if  it  ever  actually  existed  during  the  last  30  years,  and 
a  grievance  for  which  the  British  sailor  has  only  himself 
to  blame.  My  letter,  Mr.  Editor,  has  run  to  a  greater  length 
than  I  intended,  so  I  must  conclude,  but  with  this  remark, 
no  man  has  a  greater  regard  for  a  British  sailor  than  I 
have.  I  know  his  good  qualities,  and  I  see  his  faults.  How 
is  it  that  he  has  so  degenerated  ?  I  could  in  some  measure 
answer  that,  but  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  valuable 
space.  But  one  great  reason  and  cause  is,  that  for  years  the 
sailor  was  let  go  to  ruin  his  own  road.  Do  they  think  after 
years  of  neglect  they  are  going  to  change  him  in  a  week  ? 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  FAITHFULL, 

Member  Shipmasters’  Society. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal .” 

St.  Clement’s  House,  Lombard  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  April  ist,  1879. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  forward  you  copy  of  article  which  appeared 
in  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette  of  the  19th  March,  and  a 
letter  I  sent  the  Editor  of  that  paper,  in  answer  to  the  article. 
I  regret  up  to  date  it,  from  some  cause,  was  not  inserted.  I 
applied  for  copy,  and  now  forward  it  to  you  verbatim ,  trusting 
you  can  find  space  for  it,  as  the  matter  is  one  purely  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  make  the  sea  their  avocation. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS. 

LIFE-SAVING  PROJECTILES. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  19th  instant,  there  is  an  article 
under  the  above  heading,  on  which  I  trust  you  will  allow  me 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  distances  there  quoted  are  from 
300  to  500  yards,  which  gives  rise  to  misleading  conclusions 
as  to  the  project  which  it  sets  out  to  perform.  But  very  little 
thought  is  required  to  show  how  utterly  impracticable  it  would 
be  to  acomplish  anything  at  such  distances.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  show  this  than  by  dealingwith  hard  statistical  facts  and 
practical  demonstrations  that  have  been  carried  out.  If  we 
take  the  doings  as  recorded  by  the  Societe  Centrale  Sauvetage 
des  Naufrage  of  France,  during  the  many  years  they  have 
aided  in  the  work  of  saving  life  from  shipwreck,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  longest  distance  they  have  ever  relieved  and 
saved  life  from  wreck  has  been  150  metres  (about  163  English 
yards).  If  we  take  the  records  of  life  saved  on  our  own 
coasts  we  can  find  but  one  recorded  at  the  long  distance  of 
180  yards.  A  few  earnest  thoughts  upon  the  stern  realities 
of  the  question  involved  will  show  this  is  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  and  circumstances  of  actual  wreck  as  far  as  men 
can  be  relieved  from  a  shipwreck — by  means  of  rope  appli¬ 
ances. 
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To  your  practical  readers  I  need  not  set  out  the  modus 
opemndi  to  be  performed,  but  for  those  unacquainted  I  presume 
to  do  so  briefly — viz.  :  A  line  is  thrown  over  a  ship  in  distress 
by  means  of  a  shot  with  a  line  attached  to  it.  If  fired  from 
a  mortar,  as  Manby’s  system,  or  by  a  line  made  fast  to  the 
stick  of  a  rocket,  where  a  rocket  is  the  projectile  used,  the 
sufferers  on  board  the  wreck  have  to  haul  on  the  line  thus 
conveyed  to  them,  to  get  a  block  and  rove  rope  from  the 
shore.  This  the  wrecked  men  make  fast  to  the  mast,  or  the 
best  position -they  can  if  the  masts  are  gone.  Then  the 
party  on  the  shore  haul  out  an  hawser  (which  has  to  be 
secured  by  those  on  the  wreck  a  foot  or  so  above  where  the 
tail  block  is  made  fast)  so  that  a  cradle  or  breeches  buoy  can 
travel  to  and  from  the  shore.  It  needs  no  comment  from  me 
to  say  that  this  is  a  laborious  work  for  men  critically 
placed,  as  a  wrecked  crew  are,  even  at  a  short  distance,  and 
how  near  to  an  impossibility  it  would  be  for  men  to  haul  out 
a  block  and  fall  300  to  500  yards.  I  question  if  the  crew  of  a 
frigate  could  do  it,  let  alone  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  merchant¬ 
man.  Manual  power  could  not  do  the  service,  and  if  engine 
power  was  used  it  would  break  a  3 -inch  rope  before  it  would 
get  it  taut  enough  for  the  cradle  to  travel  on.  Again,  in  the 
system  offered,  it  does  no  more  than  the  old  Manby’s  system 
of  1791  (carry  a  single  line),  more  than  alterating  the  shape 
of  the  projectile  and  the  gun  being  lighter  (but  no  lighter 
than  has  been  offered  to  the  authorities)  for  the  service.  I 
feel  I  may  from  my  experience  claim  to  be  an  authority  upon 
this  question,  and  beg  to  refer  to  the  Shipping  and  Mercantile 
Gazette  of  May  13  (Leader),  June  1,  1871,  April  29  and 
May  17,  1872,  and  October  27,  1875,  wherein  is  set  out  in 
detail,  four  several  times,  that  I  have  beaten  the  rocket 
system  in  competitive  trials  with  the  means  I  have  offered  to 
the  country  from  the  year  1868  till  now.  I  may  say  in 
passing,  my  system  is  not  only  capable  of  giving  a  single  line, 
but  I  give  a  block  ready  rove  with  a  messenger  line  for 
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immediate  use,  as  far  as  it  is  practical  to  save  life  from 
wrecks.  I  have  thrown  a  block  and  rove  rope  450  yards,  but 
never  could  be  induced  to  say  such  a  distance  would  be 
useful  or  made  available,  for  in  actual  practice,  it  would  be 
impossible ,  and  merely  a  delusive  hope  held  out  to  the  sufferers, 
and  make  their  agony  doubly  felt. 

Distances  were  practically  demonstrated  at  the  competitive 
trials  in  France  recorded  in  the  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette , 
October  27,  1875,  for  the  men — the  man  landed  by  the  rocket 
party  and  the  man  landed  by  my  system — were  both  perfectly 
exhausted  when  brought  on  shore.  The  distance  was  200 
metres  ;  the  scene  of  operations,  the  waters  of  a  calm  lake  ; 
the  weather,  mild  and  fine.  Again,  at  Shoeburyness,  in 
March,  1878  ;  the  distance  was  about  200  yards,  and  the 
man  when  brought  on  shore  by  the  rocket  party  was  blue 
with  cold  and  nearly  exhausted,  for  the  hawser,  with  all  the 
efficient  aid  at  hand  to  set  it  up,  was  not  taut  enough  to  keep 
the  man  out  of  the  water  more  than  50  yards  of  the  200  yards. 
Then  what  could  we  expect  from  an  attempt  at  300  to  500 
yards.  I  say  most  earnestly  that  you  would  bring  only  dead 
men  to  the  shore,  even  if  the  trial  was  made  on  the  peaceful 
waters  of  the  Serpentine  (Hyde  Park)  in  fine  weather  ;  per  contra 
to  dragging  a  man  through  a  rough  sea  and  surf  in  stormy 
weather.  I  presume,  for  the  information  of  those  who  do 
not  know  the  system  I  have  offered  to  the  country  for  so 
many  years,  to  briefly  describe  it,  and  then  I  feel  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  claiming  to  be  an  authority  on  the  question, 
and  show  what  results  have  followed  my  labours.  Instead 
of  firing  a  single  line  I  propel  at  once  a  block  and  rove 
rope  ready  for  use,  free  from  foul,  and  fair  to  lead  as  far  as 
it  is  possible,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  to  save  life 
from  shipwreck,  thus  giving  immediate  communication, 
saving  a  great  labour  to  the  shipwrecked,  and  the  time  saved 
in  the  operations  of  their  having  to  haul  out  the  block,  by 
means  of  a  single  line.  My  gun  weighs  69  lbs.,  my  projectile 
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from  10  to  12  lbs.  The  aim  with  my  projectile  is  unerr  ng. 
The  weight  of  the  whole  gear  necessary  to  relieve  wrecks, 
quite  7  cwt.  less  than  the  present  appliances  used.  I  have 
offered  this  system  to  the  powers  that  be  from  the  year  1868  : 
it  has  not  been  entertained  from  some  inexplicable  cause. 
I  further  try  to  say  from  that  date,  1868,  I  have  received 
over  100  medals  and  testimonials  from  practical  authorities, 
exhibitors,  &c.  ;  notably,  among  others,  the  Shipwreck 
Mariners’  prize  was  accorded  to  me  in  1868,  after  11 1  trial 
shots,  against  competitors  for  the  prize  of  many  nationalities. 
The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  accorded  to  me 
the  sum  of  ^200  as  an  honorarium  to  the  invention  after 
nine  months’  trials  at  Sheerness,  and  on  board  H.M.  gunnery 
ship  Excellent ,  Portsmouth. 

The  Diplome  d’Honneur,  of  France,  was  accorded  to  me 
after  the  International  Competition  of  Systems,  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Maritime  Exhibition,  Paris,  1875;  the  rocket 
system  being  worked  by  fourteen  picked  coastguardsmen,  my 
system  worked  by  nine  untrained  landsmen.  I  have  a  testi¬ 
monial  presented  to  me,  signed  by  500  master  mariners  of 
this  country;  another  by  3,000  seamen,  another  by  i5o.pilots 
of  the  Tyne  ;  The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Aquarium  Maritime 
Exhibition  of  1877,  &c.,  &c.  Most  of  these  testimonies, 
presented  to  me,  have  been  recorded  in  the  Shipping  and  Mer¬ 
cantile  Gazette,  at  dates  during  the  last  eleven  years.  That  I 
feel  I  am  not  out  of  order  in  saying,  if  fair,  honest  intentions 
are  meant  to  remedy  the  inefficiency  of  the  rocket  as  a  system 
to  save  life,  the  authorities  have  no  need  to  seek  farther  than 
English  invention  for  the  best  means  yet  devised  and  offered 
to  relieve  persons  from  shipwreck. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

JOHN  BANTING  ROGERS, 

Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  Rove  Rope  System 
for  Saving  Life  from  Shipwreck. 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE  INQUIRIES  WHERE 

Reported  since 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Davicl  Malcolm ,  Lon¬ 
don 

Stranded  near  Whitby, 
17th  Jan.,  1878 

t  «  « 

Newcastle : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

Lartincjton ,  s.s.,  Sun¬ 
derland,  878 

Wi’ecked  on  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  14th  Dec.,  1878 

•  «  • 

Hamilton : 

M.  A.  M.  Frith  and 
T.  N.  Dill,  J.P. 

2nd  Jan.,  1879 

Caldera ,  London,  950 

Stranded  on  the  Ridge 
Sand,  13th  Feb.,  1879 

•  «  • 

London  : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

3rd  March,  1879 

Titania 

Lost  on  the  North  Bocks, 
Cloghy  Bay,  2nd  Feb., 
1879 

Ml 

Liverpool : 

Raffles,  Stip.  Mag., 
27th  Feb.,  1879 

Edinburgh ,  62,  and 
the  Severn,  s.s., 
London,  1,119 

Collision  and  loss  of  the 
Edinburgh  off  Dunge- 
ness,  14th  March,  1879 

15 

Westminster  : 
Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

26th  March,  1879 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  “  GIPSY  QUEEN.” 


WE  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  between  Captain  Chaddock  (late  master  of  the 
above-named  vessel),  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  relative  to 
the  suspension  of  his  certificate,  and  as  it  affords  another 
striking  instance  of  the  little  confidence  that  can  be  placed 
in  Courts  of  Inquiry  as  at  present  conducted  we  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  same,  meanwhile  we  shall  watch  the  progress  of 
the  case  with  interest. 
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CERTIFICATES  HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  WITH. 
1st  March,  1879. 


Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

Powell,  R.N. 

Nicolas 

Master  and  Mate  guilty 
of  grossnegligence 

Certificates  suspended  for  12 
months ;  recommendation 
made  that  the  Master  be 
granted  a  Chief  Mate’s 
certificate. 

S.  C.  Tracy,  R.N. 

N.  Yesey,  M.M. 

Casualty  due  to  the  gross 
negligence  and  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  Master 
and  Mate 

Master’s  certificate  sus¬ 
pended  for  12  months,  and 
the  Mate’s  for  6  months. 

Holt,  I.N. 

Parfitt 

Master  in  default  for  con¬ 
tinuing  too  long  on  a 
W.S.W.  course 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

Grant,  R.N. 

Hight 

Loss  due  to  the  careless 
navigation  of  the 

Master 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months ;  recommendation 
made  that  he  be  granted 
a  First  Mate’s  certificate. 

Aplin,  R.N. 

Castle 

Second  Mate  guilty  of 
great  neglect  in  not 
keeping  a  good  look-out 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 

“  The  Assistant-Secretary,  Marine  Department,  Board  of 

Trade. 

“  Sir, — Referring  to  the  Inquiry,  held  at  Glasgow,  and 
concluded  on  Tuesday  last,  as  to  the  loss  of  the  Gipsy  Queen , 
on  Kimmeridge  Ledges,  on  the  2nd  December,  and  the 
suspension,  by  the  Court,  of  my  certificate  as  master  for  the 
space  of  six  months,  on  the  ground  of  improper  navigation 
and  seamanship,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  my  intention  to  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  reconsider  the  judgment,  as,  in  my 
opinion,  the  evidence  is  not  fully  given  at  the  Inquiry  ;  a 
most  important  witness,  Henry  French,  who  could  not  be 
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found  when  the  Inquiry  was  taking  place,  has  since  been 
found,  by  myself,  in  Liverpool,  and  he  has  made  a  declara¬ 
tion,  as  per  enclosed  copy,  which  should  seriously  affect  the 
decision.  He  was  to  have  sailed  for  Demerara  to-morrow 
morning,  but  at  some  considerable  cost  I  have  arranged  for 
him  to  remain  behind.  Another  important  witness,  named 
Keefe  or  Cave,  is  available,  and  these  two  men  can  throw  a 
deal  of  light  on  many  matters  connected  with  the  stranding, 
and,  had  their  evidence  been  forthcoming  at  the  trial,  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  judgment  would  have  been  very  different. 
I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  go  fully  into  the  evidence  given 
at  the  Inquiry,  as  I  am  waiting  for  copies  of  same,  but  I 
think  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  man  at 
the  wheel  has  perjured  himself,  and  that  some  of  the  others 
have  stated  what  is  not  correct.  In  a  few  days’  time  I  shall 
write  you  fully  on  this  matter,  and,  if  you  desire,  the  seaman, 
H.  French,  can  be  examined  by  your  agent  here.  He,  and 
the  seaman  Keefe  or  Cave,  were  both  in  the  mate’s  watch, 
and  substantially  bear  out  statement  made  by  the  seaman, 
H.  Bryne,  who  was  also  in  the  mate’s  watch.  I  wish  to  add 
that,  before  I  received  any  notice  that  an  Official  Inquiry 
was  to  be  held,  I  paid  off  all  the  crew,  and  further,  that  I 
was  myself  occupied  with  the  necessary  salvage  operations 
at  the  ship  up  to  and  including  Friday,  the  20th  December, 
and  that,  without  being  able  to  consult  my  friend,  or  to  take 
any  steps  in  my  own  interest,  I  was  hurried  away  to  Glasgow 
under  the  impression  that  the  Inquiry  was  to  be  held  there 
on  the  following  Monday  morning. 

I 

“  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

“  (Signed)  G.  A.  Chaddock. 

“  Liverpool,  2nd  January,  1879.” 


“Copy  of  deposition  by  Henry  French,  seaman: — I, 
Henry  French,  seaman,  now  residing  at  No.  23,  Dickenson 
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Street,  Liverpool,  do  solemnly  declare  and  affirm  that  I  was 
ordinary  seaman  on  board  the  schooner  Gipsy  Queen,  of 
Glasgow,  during  her  voyage  from  Nevassa  to  Newcastle-on  - 
Tyne.  That  I  was  in  the  mate’s  watch  throughout  the 
voyage  home,  and  had  charge  of  the  wheel  at  different  times 
during  the  voyage.  I  had  my  courses  given  me,  at  times  by 
the  master,  and  at  times  by  the  mate,  when  I  took  charge  of 
the  wheel.  Whenever  I  had  courses  given  me  by  the  master, 
the)7  were  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  mate  by  the  master. 
I  always  steered  the  course  as  given  by  the  master  until 
directed  otherwise  by  the  mate,  and  I  always  gave  the  man 
who  succeeded  me  at  the  wheel,  in  the  boatswain’s  watch, 
the  course  which  was  stated  to  me  to  have  been  given  by  the 
captain.  I  was  frequently  first  in  the  watch,  and  I  have 
many  times  during  the  voyage  had  different  courses  given  me 
by  the  mate  after  the  captain  had  gone  below,  and  I  always 
gave  to  the  man  who  succeeded  me  the  same  course  as  I  was 
then  steering  under  the  mate’s  orders.  I  have  frequently 
been  told  by  the  mate,  when  I  was  last  in  his  watch,  to  alter 
the  course  just  before  I  left  the  wheel  and  gave  it  up  to  the 
boatswain’s  watch,  and  I  have  always  given  the  man  in  the 
boatswain’s  watch  the  last  course  given  me  by  the  mate,  and 
I  have  never  heard  the  boatswain  remark  that  such  course 
was  different  from  that  given  him  by  the  captain.  After 
leaving  Portland,  the  mate  was  endeavouring  to  clear  the 
anchor,  and,  finding  he  could  not  do  so,  he  went  aft ;  after 
which  the  master  came  forward,  and  was  shortly  followed  by 
the  mate  (say  a  few  minutes  after),  and  both  remained 
forward  until  the  anchor  was  clear,  but  the  master  did  not 
actually  remain  forward  until  it  was  hove  up  and  fished. 
From  the  time  the  master  came  forward  until  the  anchor  was 
finally  fished  was  at  least  two  hours,  out  of  which  time  about 
half-an-hour  was  used  in  stowing  the  anchor  after  it  was 
cleared  by  the  master.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  master  was 
constantly  forward  from  the  time  of  being  called  until  the 
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anchor  was  clear,  and  I  consider  the  time  he  was  forward 
was  about  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  mate  went  aft  again 
after  the  anchor  was  cleared,  and  returned  forward  before 
the  anchor  was  finally  fished.  I  went  below  just  before  she 
struck.  I  saw  a  headland  about  ten  minutes  after  the  anchor 
was  fished,  and  after  that,  and  just  before  going  below,  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  land,  neither  abeam  nor  ahead.  Whilst  on 
board  of  the  tugboat,  after  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  I  heard 
Williams,  who  had  charge  of  the  wheel  when  she  struck,  say 
that  the  course  after  leaving  Portland  Breakwater  was  east- 
south-east,  but  that  it  had  been  altered. 

“  And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscientiously 
believing  the  same  to  be  true,  &c. 

“  (Signed)  Henry  French. 

“  Declared  before  me,  2nd  January,  1879. 

“  (Signed)  W.  G.  Bateson, 

“  Notary  Public,  &c.” 


“  Copy  of  telegram  from  Board  of  Trade  to  Captain 
Chaddock,  Liverpool : — ‘  The  Board  of  Trade  do  not  require 
French  to  remain.’  ” 


il  The  Assistant- Secretary,  Marine  Department,  Board  of 

Trade. 

“  Sir, — Referring  to  my  letter  to  you  of  2nd  instant,  I  now 
beg  to  ask  your  further  attention  to  my  case,  and  I  forward 
you  herewith  sundry  documents  relating  thereto  of  a  most 
important  nature,  viz.,  No.  1.  A  statement  of  the  man  who 
had  charge  of  the  wheel  of  the  Gipsy  Queen  from  the  time  of 
leaving  Portland  Breakwater  until  the  stranding,  which  state¬ 
ment  contains  a  full  withdrawal  of  the  evidence  given  by  him 
at  the  Inquiry,  which  was  most  detrimental  to  me,  and  an  ad¬ 
mission  of  his  having  received  from  me  a  certain  proper 
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course  (E.S.E.,  and  no  other)  which  during  my  necessary 
absence  forward  about  the  proper  business  of  the  vessel,  he, 
at  the  request  of  the  chief  mate,  ‘  altered  ’  without  my  know¬ 
ledge  or  consent,  and  thereby  occasioned  the  wreck. 

“  The  original  document,  containing  his  statement,  was 
handed  by  me  to  your  solicitor,  in  Glasgow,  on  the  8th 
instant,  in  order  that  he  might  take  what  measures  he  should 
think  necessary ;  a  copy  has  also  been  furnished  to  the 
magistrates  who  presided  on  the  case. 

“  I  send  you  also  No.  2.  document,  containing  a  statement 
by  the  boatswain,  Thomas  Canning,  who  withdraws  his  state¬ 
ment,  made  in  Court,  to  the  effect  that  the  mate  did  not  go 
aft  to  ask  me  about  clearing  the  anchor,  but  now  admits  that 
he  did. 

“  I  further  allude  to  a  document,  sent  to  you  by  me  in  my 
last  communication,  on  persual  of  which  you  will  observe 
that  Henry  French,  seaman  (not  called  at  the  Inquiry), 
declares  to  the  fact  of  the  courses  having  been  frequently 
altered  by  the  mate  during  the  homeward  passage  without  my 
consent,  which  statement  is  corroborated  also  by  Byrne.  I 
have  made  every  possible  exertion  to  find  Cave,  but,  up  to 
this  moment,  without  success.  He  could  further  testify  to 
alteration  of  courses  without  my  consent.  Henry  French 
declares,  in  addition,  that  he  saw  the  mate  go  aft,  and 
remain  there,  after  I  left  to  go  forward  to  attend  to  the 
anchor  on  leaving  Portland.  He  also  corroborates  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Williams,  that  the  course  was  afterwards  altered 
during  my  absence  forward. 

“  I  had  not,  prior  to  the  stranding,  any  reason  to  believe 
that  courses  had  been  previously  altered  by  anyone,  without 
my  consent,  during  the  voyage,  and  particularly  on  the 
occasion  of  the  stranding.  I  had  no  means  (owing  to  the 
thick  state  of  the  weather)  of  knowing  that  the  courses, 
set  by  me  at  the  end  of  Portland  Breakwater,  had  been 
altered  or  tampered  with.  Had  I  had  reason  so  to  believe, 
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I  should,  of  course,  at  once  have  been  able  to  take  measures 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship  accordingly. 

“  A  short  time  before  the  stranding,  I  observed  land  abeam, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  as  far  as  I  then  knew,  I 
think  I  was  justified  in  believing  same  to  be  St.  Alban’s 
Head.  As  a  matter  of  fact  (and  in  the  light  of  Williams’s 
admission),  the  ship  had  made  a  distance  equal  to  the  distance 
from  Portland  Breakwater  to  St.  Alban’s  Head,  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  after  I  had  taken  a  cast  of  the  lead  to  reassure  myself 
that  the  ship  was  in  a  safe  position,  I  believed  myself  justified 
in  going  below  for  a  few  minutes,  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  having 
had  no  dinner  or  refreshment  since  the  morning.  I  did  not 
alter  the  course  before  going  below,  and  bring  the  ship  closer 
to  the  wind,  although  I  should  have  been  justified  in  so  doing 
after  passing  St.  Alban’s  Head,  but  left  this  to  be  done  on 
my  again  coming  on  deck  (which  I  intended  shortly  doing), 
being  desirous  to  thoroughly  assure  myself  first  of  our  making 
the  over  distance  on  the  S.E.  by  E.  course.  The  ship  is  of 
such  a  size,  and  so  rigged  and  fitted  out,  as  occasionally  to 
require  the  manual  work  of  every  available  hand  on  board, 
and  I  take  it  to  be  a  very  proper  part  of  my  duty  to  be 
wherever  my  presence  is  most  needed.  I  was  forward  for  over 
an  hour  from  shortly  after  leaving  Portland,  on  the  evening 
of  the  wreck,  doing  work  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
rendered  necessary  to  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  I  adopted, 
and  which  I  succeeded  in  doing  in  a  seamanlike  manner.  It 
is  a  matter  of  exceeding  regret  to  myself  that  my  presence  in 
one  part  of  the  ship  should  have  been  made  the  opportunity 
of  direct  disobedience  to  my  orders. 

“  In  leaving  the  boatswain  in  temporary  charge  of  the  deck 
whilst  I  went  below,  I  did  what  I  think  cannot  fairly  be  objected 
to.  There  were  no  reasonable  grounds  for  assuming  special 
danger,  and  the  boatswain  is  an  officer  who,  throughout  the 
passage,  had  charge  (and  always  in  such  ships  has  charge)  of 
the  watch.  He  had,  as  usual,  orders  to  call  me,  in  case  of 
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anything  appearing  in  sight,  and  I  submit  that  I  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  any  additional  precautions. 

“In  proof  that  I  have  hitherto  given  satisfaction,  I  send 
you  herewith  certificates  from  my  late  employers,  Messrs. 
D.  and  C.  Maclver,  also  Messrs.  Goodyear  and  Co.,  and  I 
now  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  careful  attention  to  the 
enclosed  documents,  and  your  favourable  consideration  of  the 
whole  case.  I  believe  myself  to  be  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
perjury  and  misstatements,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Inquiry, 
I  was  unable,  from  insufficient  notice,  to  rebut.  I  have  also 
been  deprived  of  the  favourable  evidence  of  those  members 
of  the  crew  who  were  not  called  by  you,  and  a  case  has  con¬ 
sequently  been  made  out  against  me,  which,  whilst  possibly 
borne 'out  by  such  weight  of  evidence  as  came  before  the 
Court,  you  will  now  see  to  have  been  valueless  and  wrong. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  now  apply, 
and  feel  sure  you  will  see  the  justice  of  returning  me  my 
certificate  again. 

“  I  am,  &c., 

“  (Signed)  G.  A.  Chaddock. 

“  Liverpool,  14th  January,  1879.” 


“  Copy  of  deposition  by  George  Williams,  seaman  : — I, 
George  Williams,  able  seaman  on  board  the  schooner  Gipsy 
Queen ,  of  Glasgow,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare,  that  on 
;the  2nd  December  last  I  was  placed  at  the  wheel,  by  the 
master,  inside  of  Portland  Breakwater.  That  about  3.45  the 
ship  rounded  the  Breakwater,  when  course  E.S.E.  was  set, 
and  nothing  to  windward,  by  the  master.  That  about  ten 
minutes  after  rounding  the  Breakwater,  after  E.S.E.  course 
had  been  given,  I  noticed  the  mate  come  aft  and  speak  to  the 
master,  in  consequence  of  which  the  master  went  forward, 
the  mate  immediately  coming  aft  to  me,  and  ordered  me  to 
keep  the  ship  close  to  the  wind  till  they  cleared  the  anchor  ; 
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the  master,  by  this  time,  was  forward.  I  obeyed  the  mate’s 
orders,  keeping  the  royal  on  the  lift ;  cannot  say  the  exact 
course  ship  made,  but  I  kept  her  close,  as  ordered,  until  I 
observed  the  master  coming  aft.  I  supposed  the  anchor  was 
then  clear,  and  kept  ship  her  course  as  previously  given  by 
the  master.  I  consider  the  master  was  absent  about  an 
hour,  during  which  time  I  kept  the  ship  close  to  the  wind,  as 
ordered  by  the  mate.  I  make  this  statement  freely,  in  the 
hopes  of  undoing  the  wrong  I  have  done  by  swearing  falsely 
in  Court ;  and  also  say  that  the  statements  made  by  the 
master  and  Mr.  Elliott,  in  Court,  are  wholly  correct.  My 
reason  for  not  telling  the  truth  in  Court  was  because  the 
mate  told  me  he  never  ordered  the  ship  to  be  kept  close  to 
the  wind. 

“  And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration,  &c.,  &c. 

His 

“  George  X  Williams, 

Mark. 

“Thomas  Reid,  Witness. 

“  Declared  and  subscribed  at 
Glasgow,  the  Eighth  day  of 
January,  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
nine,  before 

“  (Signed)  J.  B.  MacBrayon, 

“  Justice  of  Peace  for  the  County  of  Lanark.” 


“  Copy  of  deposition  of  Thomas  Canning,  boatswain  : — 
I,  Thomas  Canning,  late  boatswain  of  the  schooner  Gipsy 
Queen ,  on  her  voyage  from  Navassa  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
hereby  state,  and  declare,  and  admit  that  I  had  some  conver¬ 
sation  with  Mr.  Webster,  mate  of  the  Gipsy  Queen,  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  clearing  the  anchor,  shortly  after  leaving  Portland 
on  the  2nd  December,  1878,  and  I  recommended  the  mate  to 
ask  permission  of  the  master  to  keep  the  ship  away  off  her 
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course  in  order  to  clear  the  anchor,  the  wind,  at  the  time, 
being  from  off  the  shore.  I  saw  the  mate  go  aft  to  the 
master,  and  he  returned  and  stated  that  the  master  would  not 
alter  the  course,  and  I  also  saw  the  master  come  forward  in 
consequence,  and  himself  endeavour  to  clear  the  anchor.  He 
did  this  at  once. 

“(Signed)  Thomas  Canning, 

“  Boatswain. 

“  Witness  to  Signature, 

“  Robert  Slimmon. 

“Glasgow,  7th  January,  1879.” 


“  The  Assistant-Secretary,  Marine  Department,  Board  of 

Trade. 

“  Sir, — With  further  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  14th 
instant,  and  having  regard  to  the  serious  position  in  which  I 
am  placed  by  the  perjury  of  certain  witnesses  at  the  Court 
of  Inquiry,  held  at  Glasgow,  and  considering  the  implication 
of  my  chief  officer,  I  am  advised  respectfully  to  ask  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  honourable  Board,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
detain  the  chief  officer,  and  charge  him  before  a  Local 
Marine  Board  with  wilful. violation  of  orders  and  alteration 
of  courses,  as  shown  in  the  documentary  evidence  accom¬ 
panying  my  respects  of  the  14th  instant.  Awaiting  the 
favour  of  your  reply, 

“  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

“  (Signed)  G.  A.  Chaddock. 

“Liverpool,  18th  January,  1879.” 


“  Copy  of  telegram  to  the  Board  of  Trade  : — ‘  I  wrote  you 
with  regard  to  Gipsy  Queen  and  suspension  of  my  certificate, 
on  Fourteenth  instant.  Kindly  favour  with  reply.’  ” 
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“  The  Assistant-Secretaiy,  Marine  Department,  Board  of 

Trade. 

“  Sir, — I  wrote  you  on  the  14th  inst.,and  again  on  the  18th 
inst.,  and,  not  having  any  reply  from  you,  I  telegraphed  you 
yesterday,  and  trust  to  hear  from  you  to-morrow.  I  trust 
you  will  give  this  matter  prompt  consideration  now,  as  I  have 
an  opportunity  now  offered  me  of  taking  another  situation  as 
master. 

“  I  remain,  &c., 

“  (Signed)  G.  A.  Chaddock. 

“  Liverpool,  23rd  January,  1879.” 


“  London,  1st  February,  1879. 

CERTIFICATES. 

“  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo,  asking  for 
the  return  of  your  master’s  certificate  of  competency,  which 
was  suspended  by  the  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
stranding  of  the  Gipsy  Queen ,  on  the  grounds  that  some  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  at  that  Inquiry  committed 
perjury,  and  that  the  evidence  of  other  important  witnesses 
was  not  available. 

“  In  reply,  I  anpto  inform  you  that  the  Board  do  not  see, 
in  the  documents  forwarded  by  you,  any  sufficient  ground  for 
interfering  with  the  decision  of  the  Court.  This,  however,  in 
no  way  precludes  you  from  laying  the  statements  forwarded 
by  you  before  the  Court  which  inquired  into  the  case. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  Servant, 

“  (Signed)  Thomas  Gray. 

“  Mr.  G.  A.  Chaddock, 

“  108,  St.  Domingo  Vale,  Liverpool.” 
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FACTS  WHICH  MERIT  THE  UNITED  ATTENTION 
OF  BRITISH  SHIPMASTERS. 


F  late  years,  when  so  many  conflicts  have  arisen  from 


W/  the  so-called  contest  of  Capital  versus  Labour,  it  seems 
a  natural  instinct  that  each  individual  has  to  look  to  the  best 
means  available  to  protect  his  interest,  and  with  a  view 


of  realising  that  object  several  societies  have  sprung  up  for 
the  protection  of  the  mutual  interests  and  rights  of  their 


respective  members. 

The  profession  which  labours  under  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  attain  its  legitimate  ends  is  that  of  a  master  mariner.  We 
are  ubiquitous,  and  when  at  home  for  a  few  days  our  calling 
has  many  important  matters  to  settle  at  the  end  of  a  voyage, 
which  leaves  the  shipmaster  but  scanty  time  to  attend  to  his 
domestic  duties,  and  therefore  precludes  him  often  from 
paying  due  attention  to  those  general  interests  appertaining 
to  his  profession,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  watch  and  study 
whenever  possible. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  sea-going  members  of  the  Protec¬ 
tion  Associations  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  gentlemen 
who,  having  “coiled  up  their  ropes  and  anchored  on  shore,” 
have  the  generosity  to  devote  their  time  for  the  welfare  of 
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their  sea-going  brethren,  watching  their  interests  day  by  day, 
and  by  their  joint  action  cementing  a  bond  of  unity  amongst 
shipmasters  which  did  not  exist  before  the  formation  of  these 
societies. 

The  ever-changing  and  often  unnecessary  legislation  in 
matters  of  shipping  and  seamen  which  has  taken  place  of 
late  years  has  fallen  short  of  the  mark ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
British  shipmaster  has  as  yet  been  but  faintly  heard  in 
matters  of  great  importance  when  discussed,  and  concerning 
which  he  hereafter  has  to  accept  the  sole  responsibility. 
Often  in  foreign  parts,  a  stranger  to  the  land,  unacquainted 
with  the  language  and  under  serious  disadvantages  he  has  to 
surmount  whatever  difficulties  may  beset  him,  he  has  to  act 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in  the  ship  and  cargo  under 
his  charge.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  shipmaster  who,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  difficulties,  can  extricate  himself  satisfac¬ 
torily  from  the  thousand  and  one  incidents  which  present 
themselves  from  time  to  time  from  no  fault  or  neglect  on  his 
part  and  which  no  human  foresight  could  anticipate. 

Far  be  it  that  he  is  not  equal  to  the  responsibility,  but  how 
often  does  it  happen  that  after  he  has  done  all  that  laid  in 
his  power,  that  on  his  return  or  even  before,  he  falls  the 
victim  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  some  one  who  imagines  he 
should  have  acted  otherwise.  It  is  all  very  well  for  gentlemen 
who  sit  at  home  at  ease  to  exclaim,  you  should  have  done  so- 
and-so,  why  did  you  not  do  this  or  that,  and  so  forth  ;  in  all 
probability  these  very  gentlemen  have  had  days,  weeks,  or 
months  to  study  or  discuss  the  matter,  and  even  then  fail  to 
realise  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  in  point,  when  probably 
the  shipmaster  had  not  even  time  to  think,  but  had  to  act  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  as  he  considered  best  under  the 
circumstances.  In  many  cases  the  shipmaster  has  to  act 
spontaneously,  and  he  has  not  the  opportunity  when  at  sea  to 
lay  out  6s.  8d.  for  advice,  as  is  sometimes  done,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  on  land. 
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The  cry  is  often  heard  that  the  shipowners’  and  the  ship¬ 
masters’  interests  are  identical,  but  the  fact  is  open  to  grave 
doubts,  and  if  proof  is  wanting  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Benbow 
and  Ostrich. 

When  freights  run  high,  do  the  shipmaster’s  wages 
increase  in  proportion  ?  Has  he  any  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  amount  his  vessel  earns  ?  I  think  not ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  economy  of  the  ship  and  its  equipment,  particularly 
in  these  times  of  commercial  depression  and  strong  competi¬ 
tion,  the  case  differs,  and  it  behoves  every  shipmaster,  now 
perhaps  more  than  ever,  to  assist  the  shipowner  in  all  that 
will  tend  to  the  economy  in  all  departments,  always  having 
due  regard  to  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the  ship  and  all 
belonging  to  it. 

There  are  many  points  which,  notwithstanding  legislation, 
are  not  well  defined,  and  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  should 
be,  as  there  seems  to  be  at  times  very  different  opinions 
amongst  legal  luminaries  employed  in  marine  cases. 

As  to  the  manning  of  ships,  for  instance,  a  shipmaster  may 
have  to  certify,  sometimes  even  before  leaving  port,  that  his 
ship  is  efficiently  manned  ;  what  is  the  standard  the  ship¬ 
master  has  to  be  ruled  by,  probably  by  the  Marine  Superin¬ 
tendent  if  there  is  one.  In  steamers  there  must  be  a  certain 
staff  of  engineers  and  firemen  in  proportion  to  the  power  of 
the  engines  and  the  consumption  of  fuel ;  it  is  imperative. 

But  as  to  the  deck  department  it  is  totally  different,  and  in 
some  steamers  at  night,  when  there  is  a  man  on  the  look-out, 
and  two  required  at  the  wheel,  and  in  some  cases  where 
there  is  no  telegraphic  communication  to  the  engine-room, 
one  man  is  required  to  pass  the  word.  When  these  men  are 
at  their  respective  stations,  who  is  there  left  to  look  after  the 
lights,  to  blow  the  steam-whistle  if  it  is  required,  or  trim,  set, 
or  take  in  sail,  or  any  other  requirement  which  may  occur — 
say,  part  of  deck  load,  a  locomotive  for  instance,  breaking  n 

adrift  ? 
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Another  point,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  well  defined,  is 
a  “  proper  look-out.”  What,  or  who,  constitutes  a  proper 
look-out?  Does  an  ordinary  seaman,  or  an  apprentice, 
or  a  boy  constitute  a  proper  look-out  in  the  meaning  of  the 
Act? 

Another  point  which  should  also  be  cleared  up,  is  in  case 
of  salvage  being  awarded  to  a  ship  and  her  crew.  It  would 
only  be  just  to  all  parties  concerned  that,  when  an  award  is 
made,  there  should  be  a  scale  of  shares,  first  for  the  ship 
and  then  for  the  crew,  but  often  it  happens  that  the  award  is 
paid  to  the  owners,  and  that  the  share  allotted  to  the  master 
and  crew  is  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  When  such  an 
award  is  made,  the  Court  should  apportion  the  respective 
shares  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

As  competition  has  been  alluded  to,  let  us  consider  the 
import  of  the  word.  It  means,  in  the  main,  carrying  freight 
from  port  to  port  in  the  most  efficient  and  secure  manner, 
and,  mark  well,  also  in  the  least  possible  time,  having  due 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  in  nearly  every  case  where  competition  has  taken  place 
between  British  and  foreign  steamers  it  has  ended  in  favour 
of  the  British,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark  that  in 
scarcely  any  trade  has  the  regularity  of  sailing  at  stated 
times,  often  at  short  intervals  by  British  steamers,  ever  been 
equalled ;  and  that  single  fact  alone  must  have  had  a  share 
in  securing  some  of  the  valuable  monopolies  held  by  the 
British  shipowners. 

But  to  maintain  the  prestige  obtained  in  such  competitions, 
and  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,  great  energies 
are  required,  and  it  follows  that  a  certain  amount  of  risk 
has  at  times  to  be  incurred ;  and  that  such  risk  is  in 
reality  inevitable,  if  the  different  traffics  in  which  such  ships 
are  employed  are  to  be  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
for  all  parties  concerned.  The  loss  of  a  tide  or  a  market 
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may,  and  often  does,  seriously  affect  the  value  of  a  cargo, 
especially  cargoes  of  a  perishable  nature,  and  due  regard  is 
not  sufficiently  paid  in  certain  quarters  that  the  ships  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  are  navigated  by  their  owners  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  intended  to  be  remunerative.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  master  mariner  ought  not  to  be  fettered  during 
the  whole  of  his  career  with  the  dread  of  an  official  inquiry 
and  its  consequences,  particularly  when  conducted  by  persons 
possessed  of  little  or  no  practical  or  local  knowledge.  For 
example,  some  screw  colliers  delivering  1000  tons  of  coal 
from  Tyne  to  Thames  have  made  their  weekly  trip  there  and 
back  and  discharged  their  cargo — 52  trips  in  one  year.  Would 
they  be  able  to  perform  anything  like  the  service  if  they  are 
to  lay  to,  or  anchor  on  lee  shores,  or  be  told  by  Board  of 
Trade  Assessors  they  should  have  anchored  outside  the  haven 
of  safety  and  destination  at  the  whim  of  a  Nautical  Assessor 
who  has  not  even  had  the  requisite  experience  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  ? 

A  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  Mercantile  Marine 
of  these  realms  well  merits  our  attention.  It  is  the  total 
absence  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  command  of  any 
merchant  steamer,  although  the  merchant  steamers’  tonnage 
amount,  at  the  present  day,  to  more  than  two  million  tons. 
It  is  a  most  significant  fact  when  it  is  remembered  that 
almost  every  large  steamship  company  formed  in  the  early 
days  of  steam,  were  all  more  or  less  commanded  by  naval 
officers. 

What  has  become  of  them  ?  We  all  know  and  proudly 
acknowledge  the  brilliant  victories  obtained  by  our  Navy  and 
its  great  efficiency  at  all  times,  but  the  fact  still  exists,  and 
there  must  be  some  reason  assigned  for  -the  absence  of  the 
royal  naval  element  in  our  Mercantile  Marine.  It  cannot  be 
the  different  class  of  ships,  because  what  was  considered 
some  years  ago  a  large  vessel,  sinks  now  into  comparative  in¬ 
significance  beside  the  gigantic  and  magnificent  specimens  of 
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naval  architecture  of  the  present  day.  But  it  may  be  possible 
that  experience  has  proved  to  the  shipowner  that  naval  officers 
have  been  trained  in  a  school  so  very  different  from  the 
merchant  service,  that  their  interests  are  in  every  way  better 
served  by  men  brought  up  entirely  in  the  merchant  service, 
and  therefore  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  its  duties 
and  requirements.  If  the  absence  of  the  royal  naval  officer 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine  tends  to  show  to  a  certain  extent  that 
their  training  disqualifies  them  in  the  eyes  of  shipowners, 
is  it  right  and  just  that  such  naval  officers,  should  be  selected 
to  sit  in  judgment  at  official  inquiries  upon  officers  of  the 
merchant  service  ?  What  can  be  their  experience  in  the 
stowage  of  cargoes,  of  deck  cargoes,  of  Baltic  voyages  and 
their  difficulties,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
when  all  lightships,  buoys,  and  beacons  are  taken  away,  and 
in  the  intricate  navigation  of  our  coasts  and  rivers.  It  is 
problematical  whether  the  master  of  a  merchant  steamer, 
often  his  own  pilot,  does  not  go  in  and  out  of  port  oftener  in 
one  year  than  many  naval  officers  do  during  the  whole  of  their 
careers  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  number  of  deck  hands  available 
for  the  performance  of  these  often  onerous  duties,  carried  on 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  amount  to  barely  as  many  hands 
as  would  make  up  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig  in  a  ship  of 
war. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  our  joint  protest  and  co¬ 
operation  is  urgently  demanded,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  British  shipmasterwill,  when 
a  casualty  occurs,  be  in  a  similar  position  as  the  officers  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Army  and  Navy,  and  be  judged  by  his  Peers. 
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IT  may  be  there  is  no  subject  so  closely  connected  with 
the  interest  of  owners,  commanders,  and  sailors  them¬ 
selves,  as  that  of  advance  notes,  and  one  which  seems 
to  have  fairly  baffled  the  efforts  of  our  legislators  to  satis¬ 
factorily  cope  with. 

But  as  the  wants  of  this  and  other  kindred  subjects  can 
only  be  systematically  treated  by  able,  practical  men,  who 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  minutiae  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  (which  theorists  can  never  learn),  and  as  your  Journal 
and  Society  present  a  field  for  fair  and  legitimate  criticism 
and  discussion  on  a  question  of  such  import,  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  space  for  a  few  brief 
remarks,  which  are  made  solely  for  the  object  of  fully 
ventilating  this  subject. 

I  observe,  firstly,  that  legislation  under  the  above  head  to 
be  beneficial  instead  of  being,  to  some  extent,  restrictive  and 
oppressive,  as  it  affects  owners  and  commanders  of  vessels, 
should  be  directed  towards  making  the  improvident  sailor 
more  tractable,  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  subject  that  my 
suggestions  more  particularly  refer.  In  order  to  remedy  the 
existing  evils  inseparable  from  the  present  system  of  advance 
notes,  I  have  to  propose  that  from  and  after  a  certain  date 
every  advance  note  for  one  month’s  pay,  required  by  a 
seaman  prior  to  his  joining  a  vessel  bound  to  a  port  beyond 
the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  made  payable  not  less  than 
fifteen  days  after  such  ship  or  vessel  leaves  the  port  of  first 
departure,  and  provided  he  is  on  board,  as  by  such  an 
arrangement  it  will  materially  protect  the  shipowner  from  any 
loss  consequent  on  the  probability  of  a  vessel  putting  into 
another  port,  either  from  accident,  stress  of  weather,  or  from 
a  portion  of  the  crew  combining  for  such  an  object  and  then 
absconding.  That  the  holder  of  such  an  advance  note, 
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not  requiring  its  money  value  before  leaving,  should  have 
the  privilege  of  taking  it  with  him,  and  if  due  at  the  first 
port  of  discharging  or  loading,  and  the  money  then  required, 
such  seaman  should  be  paid  the  full  amount  of  his  advance 
note  in  cash  less  the  rate  of  exchange  with  any  claim  against 
him  for  clothes,  tobacco,  &c.,  &c.,  provided  such  seaman  has 
committed  no  act  which  should  justify  the  master  in  with¬ 
holding  payment,  and  in  such  a  case  the  privilege  to  be 
void.  That  the  advance  note  issued  under  the  conditions 
proposed,  would,  I  submit,  have  a  very  beneficial  influence 
on  the  seaman.  That  the  apparent  hardship  which  would 
be  inflicted  on  the  married  sailor,  or  those  known  and  to  be 
depended  upon,  could  be  satisfactorily  met,  as  such  advance 
note  would  no  doubt  be  readily  cashed  by  the  shipowner, 
even  if  desired,  at  a  slight  discount  for  time. 

As  the  present  state  of  the  merchant  shipping  interest  in 
respect  to  its  seamen  is  open  to  much  improvement,  probably 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  by  training  boys  for  the  sea 
(if  judiciously  carried  out)  for  the  evils  to  be  to  some  extent 
remedied,  if  not  eventually  overcome,  when  we  may  have  to 
revert  to  the  system  of  shipping  crews  as  in  days  gone  by, 
or  even  something  in  advance  of  the  present  one  of  simply 
dry-nursing.  Although  my  suggestions  to  some  may  have 
the  appearance  of  novelty  about  them,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  they  will  open  out  those  phases  of  the  subject 
which  may  set  inquiry  on  foot  in  a  new  direction,  and 
possibly  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  much  vexed 
question. 


PUBLICOLA. 
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nnHE  monthly  meeting  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society  took 
place  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  after  a  short  article  upon 
the  Advance  Note  had  been  read  (which  we  print  elsewhere) 
the  Chairman,  Captain  Benson,  invited  discussion,  though 
he  himself  did  not  see  how  the  system  was  to  be  abolished, 
and  to  defer  payment  for  fifteen  days  would,  in  his  opinion,- 
be  causing  an  inconvenience  to  married  men,  and  be  hard 
upon  the  deserving  sailor. 

Captain  Roper  considered  that  the  present  time,  viz., 
three  days,  was  quite  sufficient  protection,  for  a  letter  to  the 
owners  would  be  all  that  was  requisite  in  the  event  of  men 
not  shipping. 

Captain  Woolcott  said  :  He  did  not  see  why  the  advance 
note  should  be  done  away  with,  for  it  is  a  great  boon  to  the 
good  sailor  or  family  man  ;  nor  did  he  see  why  the  good 
sailor  should  be  punished  for  the  bad  one.  Many  a  young 
seaman  leaves  a  great  part  of  his  advance  note  to  an  aged 
mother  or  relation,  and  in  that  case  it  is  a  provision  for  them 
during  his  absence.  He  maintained  that  we  want  to  improve 
the  English  seaman,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  going 
back  to  the  apprenticeship  system  in  a  modified  form,  and 
giving  every  sailor  a  parchment  certificate,  showing  every 
voyage  he  makes.  We  have  this  system  with  our  native 
British  subjects  in  India,  and  why  not  have  it  in  England  ? 
By  this  means  we  should  soon  find  out  who  did  not  perform 
their  agreements,  and  it  would  be  a  great  protection  to  the 
good  man.  Some  say,  why  should  the  sailor  have  his  money 
before  it  is  earned  ?  This  cuts  two  ways.  Why  should  the 
owner,  after  the  first  month,  have  the  seaman’s  wages  locked 
up  for  eight  or  nine  months,  perhaps  ?  Do  not  let  us  be  too 
hard  upon  “  Jack  let  us  lift  him  up  out  of  the  mire.  Some 
will  ask  how  this  is  to  be  done.  I  will  suggest — 

1st.  Go  back  to  the  apprenticeship  system. 
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2nd.  Have  no  foreigners  in  our  service,  but  those  that  are 
naturalized. 

3rd.  Let  every  man  pay  one  shilling  a  month  to  be  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  old  age  or  sickness. 

4th.  Be  careful  in  selecting  apprentices,  for  it  seems  that 
the  School  Boards  are  getting  into  the  Mercantile  Marine 
the  scum  of  the  streets,  if  not  many  of  the  criminal  popula¬ 
tion.  Do  this,  and  in  five  years  we  should  improve  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  doing  away 
with  the  advance  note.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  had 
amongst  my  crew  eight  A.B.’s,  most  of  them  for  three,  and 
some  five  years  under  my  command  ;  I  have  never  seen  one 
of  these  men  drunk  nor  heard  a  bad  word  from  them,  and  I 
hope  and  expect  to  have  them  with  me  again.  They  are  all 
family  men,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  deprive  them  of  their 
advance  notes. 

Captain  Scott  knew  an  instance  when  three  days  even 
had  acted  injuriously  against  the  shipowner;  in  the  case  in 
point  it  did  not  concern  the  shipmaster.  The  vessel  he  had 
in  his  mind  loaded  and  sailed  from  London  with  a  full  crew 
of  twenty  hands  ;  the  ship  proceeded  down  the  river  and  lay 
at  Gravesend  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  having  again  to  put 
into  port  the  owners  stopped  payment  of  the  advance  notes. 
Upon  this  the  men  sued  the  owners  and  won  their  case.  No 
sooner  the  advance  notes  were  paid  them  the  sailors  deserted, 
and  all  went  to  gaol  for  six  weeks. 

Captain  Chalmers  was  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  the 
advance  note  is  not  one  for  shipmasters,  and  considers  it  to 
be  a  point  entirely  concerning  owners. 

Captain  Burrows  said  :  Here  we  have  the  same  old  story  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  advance  note  that  causes  desertion,  it  is 
“  supply  and  demand  ;  ”  raise  the  standard  of  the  sailor,  let 
them  see  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  remain  on  board 
ship,  let  them  see  that,  and  they  won’t  any  longer  desert.  It 
is  the  knowledge  that  they  can  always  get  a  ship  that  induces 
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them  to  desert  so  frequently.  When  he  first  went  to  sea 
sailors  were  only  too  glad  to  remain  on  their  ship  ;  it  was  the 
sailor’s  home.  Amongst  his  crew  he  had  a  man  named 
Jacob  who  hailed  from  Stepney  ;  one  day  when  asked  if  he 
did  not  live  at  that  place,  he  said,  “  No,  I  only  starve  at 
Stepney,  I  live  aboard  ship.”  This  would  show  the  feeling 
that  existed  in  days  gone  by,  and  tends  to  prove  that  if  the 
supply  of  seamen  were  only  raised  they  would  not  desert. 
The  root  of  the  evil  is  the  want  of  good  sailors. 

Captain  Faithfull  said  that  if  only  the  sailor  were  better 
educated,  sober,  and  more  obedient,  the  advance-note  system 
would  die  out,  for  he  would  then  look  after  himself,  and  his 
savings  would  enable  him  to  do  without  the  advance,  which 
is  merely  spent  in  drink,  and  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
crimp.  Until  the  sailor  becomes  provident,  there  is  no 
means  of  doing  away  with  the  advance  note. 

No  other  remarks  being  offered  upon  this  subject,  the 
Chairman  referred  to  the  recent  decision  against  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  said  he  was  not  sorry  to  find  that  Board  in  a 
mess,  and  that  feeling,  he  believed,  would  be  shared  by  all 
present,  for  it  now  has  thrown  light  upon  that  body,  put  the 
saddle  on  the  other  horse,  and  we  now  want  to  see  the  effect. 
The  decision  of  Lord  Coleridge  and  jury,  and  damages  of 
£1,600,  makes  us  enquire  who  is  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this 
long  trial,  which  must  be  very  heavy.  The  case  suggests 
two  things — the  harassing  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
surveyors,  and  the  effect  this  decision  will  have  upon  the 
wholesale  suspension  of  masters’  certificates.  Will  it  suggest 
a  remedy — and  when  ?  The  Times ,  in  an  article  it  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  write,  uses  very  strong  language  in 
describing  the  proceedings  of  the  surveyor ;  and,  no  doubt, 
many  shipmasters  can  supply  instances  of  the  high-handed 
way  in  which  the  department  carries  out  its  work.  He 
could  furnish  an  instance  of  vexatious  interference  with  a 
steamer  he  manages.  She  is  as  good  a  ship  as  ever  was 
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built,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  she  has  been  blown  upon 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  no  less  than  three  times  with  damaged 
machinery  at  various  ports.  First,  when  at  anchor  on  the 
Motherbank,  where  the  captain  had  taken  shelter  from  a 
hard  gale  in  the  Channel.  A  coastguardsman  came  on 
board,  demanding  from  the  captain  to  know  what  he  was 
doing  there,  and  being  informed  the  reason,  got  chatting 
with  some  of  the  crew  about  the  engines,  and  on  the  strength 
of  some  ridiculous  remark,  went  on  shore  and  reported  she 
had  put  in  with  damage  to  machinery,  which  was  simply 
false,  having  a  valuable  cargo  on  board  and  bound  to  India. 
He  had  to  answer  numbers  of  enquiries  about  it.  Fie  tried 
to  find  out  the  author  of  this  libel,  but  could  not.  The 
second  time  was  at  Malta,  where  he  was  waiting  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  a  gale,  some  official,  said  to  be  connected  with 
the  Board  of  Trade,  came  on  board,  and  was  told,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry,  that  the  chief  engineer  was  shifting 
a  brass  connecting  rod ;  on  this  he  returned  on  shore 
and  telegraphed  to  London  that  she  was  there  with 
damage  to  machinery.  The  third  time  was  in  Gravesend 
Reach,  when,  after  stopping  some  time  to  receive  Customs’ 
officers  and  pratique,  the  pilot  allowed  her  to  approach 
rather  near  a  ship  at  anchor,  and  the  engines  not  starting 
instantly,  the  anchor  was  dropped  to  prevent  collision.  She 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  docks,  and  the  next  day  he 
received  an  order  from  the  Receiver  of  Wrecks  to  send  the 
captain  with  the  ship’s  log-book  to  his  office  at  the  Custom 
House,  to  report  to  him  the  particulars  of  the  casualty  that 
had  happened  to  his  ship,  of  “  damage  to  machinery.”  He 
went  himself,  and  although  most  courteously  received  by  the 
Receiver,  clearly  saw  there  was  no  redress,  and  that,  if  there 
v/as,  it  must  be  had  from  a  coastgard  boatman.  The  Board 
of  Trade,  I  am  advised,  are  responsible  for  this  shameful 
treatment  of  our  property,  and  they  ought  to  stop  such 
offensive  treatment. 
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Captain  Burrows  said :  I  can  speak  personally  as  to  the 
case  of  the  Dora ,  for  she  used  to  belong  to  my  firm.  When 
she  was  in  dock  she  certainly  was  pulled  to  pieces  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  surveyors.  These  officials  came  at  one  hour, 
and  Lloyd’s  at  another,  and  gave  contradictory  orders. 
Fancy,  therefore,  the  “  pickle”  got  into  between  these  two  sets 
of  men.  Lloyd’s  strongly  objected  to  the  removal  of  the 
“  fillings,”  but  the  others  took  them  out.  At  last  things  got 
so  bad  that  I  was  sent  for  to  help  to  get  them  out  of  the 
“  scrape.”  I  saw  that  the  ship  was  literally  pulled  to  pieces. 
I  said  to  the  owners  I  would  have  told  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  put  her  into  dock,  for  I  should  not  have  paid  the  expenses, 
and  I  further  advised  the  ship  being  given  to  the  dock  pro¬ 
prietor,  to  cover  his  charges,  ^*1,800. 

Captain  Williams  referred  to  the  case  of  the  Rollo,  lately 
decided  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  the  owners  being  mulcted  in 
heavy  damages  because  the  master  of  that  ship  had  had  his 
certificate  suspended.  That  was  the  point  the  Admiralty 
relied  upon.  This  question,  viz.,  suspension  of  certificates, 
he  felt  was  as  much  a  question  for  owners  as  for  masters. 
The  owner  is  interested  in  protecting  masters’  certificates. 
Shipowners  should  as  a  body  come  forward  and  join  this 
Society,  for  it  is  important  that  they  should  always  protect 
the  right-minded  vigilant  navigator,  whose  character  will 
bear  the  closest  inspection.  It  is  a  cruelty  that  a  master, 
who  has  committed  an  error  of  judgment,  should  be  dragged 
through  a  police-court  as  if  guilty  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences.  It  is  most  unjust  that  certificates  should  so 
frequently  be  suspended.  We  must  show  the  owners  that 
this  question  is  an  all  important  one,  the  most  important  one 
we  have  to  consider,  and  move  them  to  interest  themselves 
with  us.  Many  say,  what  is  the  good  of  combining  ;  what 
are  you  doing  ?  His  reply  is,  if  you  don’t  know,  come  and  join, 
and  see  what  we  have  already  done,  and  are  striving  to  do. 

Captain  Burrows  hoped  that  the  decision  in  the  Court  of 
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Admiralty  would  open  owners’  eyes.  Nothing  will  make 
them  see  the  shipmasters’  interest  to  be  their  interest ;  but 
touch  their  pockets,  that  will  make  them  feel ;  and  once  they 
feel  that  masters’  certificates  affect  their  purse,  then  we  may 
hope  to  see  them  assist  us  in  protection  from  these  Board  of 
Trade  Inquiries. 

Captain  Roper  :  I  quite  agree  with  the  last  speaker  as  to 
the  deplorable  effects  accruing  to  a  master  or  mate  who  may 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  had  their  certificates  of 
competency  suspended  or  cancelled  by  the  action  of  a  so- 
called  Court  of  Inquiry.  We  must  all  feel  where  the  collar 
chafes  ;  but  the  thing  most  to  be  desired  is  a  remedy  for  the 
existing  evil.  Some  of  our  members  speak  of  combination, 
or  petition,  &c.,  &c.,  but  I  suggest  that  the  remedy  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  master  or  mate  whose  certificate  is 
threatened  before  these  Courts.  Let  the  accused  boldly, 
but  at  the  same  time  respectfully,  ask  the  President  of  the 
Court  if  the  evidence  he  is  about  to  give  before  the  Court  is 
for  the  purpose  of  Inquiry  only ;  if  so,  that  the  evidence 
he  shall  give  on  the  subject-matter  in  question  shall 
be  privileged ,  so  as  not  to  be  used  against  him  for  the 
purpose  of  suspending  or  cancelling  his  certificate ;  if 
the  answer  of  the  president  is,  that  any  statement  the 
master  or  mate  may  make  can  be  used  against  them, 
then  let  their  lips  be  sealed,  and  refer  the  Court  to  the  log¬ 
book,  night  order  book,  and  also  to  the  uncertificated  portion 
of  the  crew  for  evidence  relating  to  the  event  under  inquiry ; 
themselves  standing  on  the  right  of  every  Englishman  to  give 
no  evidence  which  may  tend  to  criminate  themselves. 
Doubtless  a  committal  for  contempt  of  court  would  be  ordered 
by  the  president,  and  I  submit  that  it  then  becomes  the  duty 
of  this  and  other  kindred  societies  to  petition  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  release  of  the  offender,  as  was  the  case  of  the 
master  of  the  Locksley  Hall ,  who  was  unjustly  imprisoned 
for  doing  his  duty,  and  whose  imprisonment  gave  birth  to 
the  Shipmasters’  Society  of  London. 
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A  CASE  of  the  greatest  importance  to  shipowners,  and  of 
interest  to  shipmasters,  was  decided  last  month  by 
Lord  Coleridge.  The  special  jury,  after  carefully  investi¬ 
gating  the  complaint  against  the  conduct  of  certain  officials 
of  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  gave  their 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  allowing  damages  ^1,600. 

The  action  was  practically  against  Mr.  Thomas  Gray, 
Captain  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Abbot,  and  arose  out  of  a  dispute 
referring  to  a  sailing  vessel  named  the  Dora.  She  had  been 
classed  A1  at  Lloyd’s,  but  about  1874  s^e  had  “  run  off  her 
class.”  Mr.  Kain,  her  owner,  decided  not  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  repairing  her  in  order  to  re-class  her  at  Lloyd’s. 
He  meant  to  employ  her  in  carrying  light  cargoes  ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1876  she  was  chartered  for  the  purpose  of 
going  out  in  ballast  to  Trinidad,  and  bringing  back  a  cargo 
of  cocoanuts.  She  was  not  then  in  perfect  condition ; 
repairs  were  necessary  to  fit  her  for  her  voyage.  She  was 
put  for  a  short  time  into  a  dry  dock  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  overhauling  her  rigging  and  hull,  and  she 
was  then  floated  out  and  moored  in  the  river.  It  is  not 
questioned  that  while  she  lay  there  on  the  24th  of  June  she 
was  not  seaworthy.  The  owners  admitted  this,  but  they 
denied  that  there  was  any  intention  of  proceeding  to  sea 
until  certain  repairs  had  been  carried  out.  About  this  time 
secret  information  was  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
respect  to  the  Dora ,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  she  was  visited 
by  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
owner  thought  it  right  to  call  on  Mr.  Gray  at  Whitehall, 
and  at  the  interview  the  latter  expressed  himself  in  a  manner 
which,  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rain’s  evidence  on  this 
point  was  not  contradicted  at  the  trial,  would  be  hardly 
credible.  In  reply  to  the  owner’s  remonstrances,  Mr.  Gray 
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observed  “  that  he  was  only  dependent  upon  surveyors’ 
reports “  that  he  had  been  so  blamed  and  censured  by 
Plimsoll  for  having  used  his  discretion  in  detaining  ships 
that  he  was  resolved  no  longer  to  use  any  discretion  what¬ 
ever,”  and  “that  he  would  place  the  Dora  under  arrest,  right 
or  wrong ;  and  that  if  he  was  wrong,  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  well  able  to  pay  any  damages  or  loss  that  might  be 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  arrest.”  “He  was  roused  out  of 
his  bed  at  all  hours  of  the  night  by  special  messengers  to  stop 
ships  from  information  supplied  by  Plimsoll’s  agents ;  that 
he  hated  Plimsoll  as  much  as  any  shipowner  did,  and 
that  often  the  vessels  which  were  detained  were  detained 
most  unjustifiably.” 

The  survey  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Abbot,  who  unfortunately 
does  not  seem  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him. 
According  to  the  plaintiff  he  ignored  Lloyd’s  surveyors ;  he 
interfered  with  the  work  being  done  for  the  sake  of  re-classi¬ 
fication,  and  greatly  increased  the  expense,  and  he  and 
others  went  about,  it  was  said,  chopping,  probing,  and 
tearing  up  the  spars  or  timbers  of  the  vessel.  Among  the 
things  done  by  Mr.  Abbot’s  orders  was  the  removal  of  the 
“  beam  fillings  ”  of  the  ship.  When  under  cross-examination 
he  admitted  that  this  operation  was  “  wholly  unnecessary” 
and  “wanton,”  and  that  he  had  allowed  the  beam  fillings  to 
be  removed  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  structure  of 
the  ship.  “  I  would  have  cashiered  the  foreman  that  did  it,” 
was  his  own  emphatic  remark. 

The  Times ,  of  the  5th  of  April,  says  : — “  Here  is  a  strange 
spectacle.  Great  and  almost  limitless  powers  are  lodged  in 
a  public  department.  It  is  free  to  saddle  at  its  good 
pleasure  shipowners  with  vast  expenses.  Everything  is  left 
to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and 
where  does  that  wisdom  reside,  and  how  is  that  discretion 
exercised  ?  No  discretion  is  exercised.  The  sole  power  is 
committed  to  a  worried  and  distracted  official,  who  is  afraid 
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of  using  his  common  sense,  who  disclaims  all  intention  of 
acting  on  his  own  judgment,  and  who  suffers  himself  to  be 
guided  by  underlings.” 

The  defendants  shielded  themselves  behind  the  various 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  and  especially  that  of  1873, 
which  empowers  the  Board  of  Trade  to  do  many  things  of  an 
exceptional  character.  But  according  to  Lord  Coleridge’s 
reading  of  the  evidence,  the  Board  had  done  nothing  ;  Mr. 
Gray,  Captain  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Abbot  had  done  everything, 
and  the  statute  does  not  avail  them.  Reliance  was  placed 
on  a  provision  of  an  earlier  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which 
declared  that  documents  similar  to  the  order  or  notice  of 
detention,  signed  by  Mr.  Gray,  were  to  be  regarded  as  issued 
by  the  Board  in  the  absence  of  “  any  proof  to  the  contrary,” 
but  the  jury  found  that  there  was  proof  to  the  contrary,  and 
mulcted  them  in  damages  to  the  amount  of  £1,600. 

As  taxpayers,  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  entitled  to  some 
explanation  on  the  foregoing,  and  we  would  inquire  whether 
the  fine  of  £1, 600,  and  the  fees  of  Counsel,  &c.,  which  doubtless 
will  double  that  sum,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Fund,  or  will  the  defendants  severally  contribute  the  amount  ? 

Having  for  some  time  past  watched  the  manner  in  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Marine  Department)  govern  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine  of  England,  and  observing  that  there  is 
universal  dissatisfaction  expressed  both  by  owners,  officers, 
and  seamen,  we  feel  convinced  that  if  inquiry  were  made  it 
would  be  found  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Dora ,  but  in 
scores  of  cases,  that  the  communications  and  other  matter 
issued  from  the  Marine  Department  are  in  reality  merely 
the  opinion  or  decision  of  the  Assistant-Secretary. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dora  it  is  proved  that  no  discretion  was 
used,  and  what  guarantee  have  we  that  the  Board  really 
inquire  into  the  numerous  cases  brought  to  their  notice  by 
the  various  protection  societies,  representing  owners,  officers, 
and  sailors!  Did  the  Board  of  Trade  look  into  the  case  of 
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the  Fleetwing ,  or  was  that  Inquiry  left  to  the  discretion  of  a 
clerk  ?  We  think  it  was,  and  that  Mr.  Abbot  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  for  his  mode  of  conducting  that  survey  was 
brought  to  our  notice,  and  the  account  given  fully  bears  out 
Lord  Coleridge’s  words — “  a  high-handed  and  unjustifiable 
manner  of  exercising  his  office.”  How  long  is  the  Mercantile 
Marine  to  be  neglected  and  left  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
governors  who,  when  they  commit  themselves,  are  able  to 
count  upon  the  funds  of  their  department  for  supplying  the 
means  of  their  defence. 

The  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  consider 
that  a  shipmaster  guilty  of  an  error  of  judgment  merits  sus¬ 
pension  from  office  for  six  months.  Surety  Mr.  Gray  will 
allow  that  he  has  committed  a  grave  error  of  judgment,  if  it 
does  not  amount  to  gross  negligence.  But  what  would  he 
say  to  forfeiting  his  post  ! 
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finHE  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  18th  April,  when  the  following  report 
was  read  by  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Grylls) : — 

“  *  There  have  been  243  new  members'added  to  the  books 
during  the  past  year.  Of  these  114  are  masters,  and  129 
officers.  The  financial  position  is  most  satisfactory,  con¬ 
sidering  the  greatly  depressed  state  of  shipping  ;  the  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  Association  is  ^"175  18s.  3d.,  which,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  £121  13s.  4d.  in  1877,  indicates  a  still  improving 
condition,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties.  During  the  year 
109  members  have  entered  their  names  on  the  books  for  ap¬ 
pointments  to  ships,  while  129  applications  have  been 
received  from  shipowners  requiring  masters  and  officers. 
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The  provident  branch  continues  to  meet  a  great  want 
amongst  nautical  men  in  supplying  a  sum  collected  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members.  During 
the  past  year  the  calls  made  for  deaths  were  12.  Of 
these  eight  died  from  natural  causes,  and  four  died  through 
wreck  and  accident.  During  the  existence  of  the  branch, 
now  1  g  months,  more  than  ^580  have  been  received  in 
response  to  a  call  of  2s.  6d.  per  death  from  each  member, 
and,  in  most  of  the  cases,  the  widows  have  been  in  urgent 
need  of  the  funds.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  enrolled  on  the  branch  since  its  commence¬ 
ment.  Your  council  are  pleased  to  notice  the  general  favour 
with  which  the  additional  benefit  of  providing  for  the  legal 
defence  of  members  before  Courts  of  Inquiry  has  been 
received.  Your  council  have  awarded  the  Association  medal 
to  Captain  Hatswell,  of  the  schooner  Waft ,  of  Brixham,  for 
gallantry  in  rescuing  two  ships’  crews  ;  and  to  midshipman 
Charles  S.  Cassidy,  recently  a  Conway  boy,  for  heroically 
saving  two  men  who  had  fallen  overboard  at  Calcutta. 
Captain  Samuel  Clarke,  an  old  member  of  the  Association, 
and  who  had  previously  made  presentations  to  the  rooms, 
has  placed  a  superior  artificial  horizon  in  the  hands  of  your 
council,  and  which  they  have  placed  on  board  the  Conway 
for  the  use  of  the  cadets.  On  the  subject  of  watch-and- 
watch,  your  council  have  strongly  represented  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  the  great  desirability  of  having  a  distinct  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  duly  certificated  third  officer  when  placed  in  charge 
of  a  watch,  so  that  when  desired,  and  where  practicable,  the 
system  of  three  watches  may  be  substituted  for  the  present 
one.  A  communication  having  been  received  from  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  making  inquiry  as  to  the 
advisability  of  having  a  lightship  or  lighthouse  placed  at 
Cape  Guardafui,  your  council  represented  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  imperative  necessity  for  some  light  being  placed 
on  the  headland  to  avoid  further  preventable  disasters,  and 
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lessen  the  dangers  on  that  coast,  where  the  currents  are  very 
uncertain,  and  the  mirage  gives  the  land  so  misleading  an 
appearance.  The  Merchant  Seamen  Bill,  which  sought  to 
extend  to  seamen  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  was 
considered  by  your  council  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
Merchant  Service,  and  its  entire  rejection  was  petitioned  for. 
Your  council  are  thankful  this  Bill  has  found  its  proper  place 
among  the  abandoned  measures.  To  accomplish  the  general 
welfare  of  nautical  men  as  to  their  status  and  disabilities, 
your  council  are  acting  harmoniously  with  kindred  societies, 
and  rejoice  in  the  growing  usefulness  of  these  bodies,  and 
would  exhort  all  masters  and  officers  to  become  identified 
with  one  or  other  of  such  associations  for  mutal  benefit.  It 
is  hoped  that  Lord  Sandon  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  the 
grievances  of  nautical  men,  though  your  council  are  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  path  of  reform.  So 
numerous  are  these — notwithstanding  the  challenge  of  Mr. 
Farrer,  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships, 
to  this,  or  any  other  body,  to  produce  a  single  case  of  injus¬ 
tice — that  from  year  to  year  your  council  can  only  make  a 
selection  for  quotation.  Your  council  here  cite  the  case  of 
Captain  John  Vine  Hall,  whose  certificate  was  suspended  by 
the  Sydney  Marine  Board  after  that  Board  had  first  examined 
the  master  on  oath,  then  itself  constructed  a  charge  of  default 
upon  this  extorted  evidence,  and  finally  sat  in  judgment  upon 
its  own  charge,  with  penal  consequences  to  the  captain. 
This  gross  wrong  the  Board  of  Trade  confessed  they  were 
unable  to  redress,  or  in  any  way  to  mitigate.  Another  case 
to  which  your  council  here  refer  is  that  of  Captain  Fraser, 
late  master  of  the  Argo,  whose  colonial  certificate  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  six  months,  although  it  is  acknowledged  that 
these  Courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over  colonial  certificates  ; 
and  while,  upon  the  representation  of  your  council,  he  was 
granted  a  mate’s  certificate,  yet  it  is  clear  an  injustice  was 
done  him,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  had  no  right  to  retain  an 
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illegally  suspended  certificate.  In  a  third  case,  that  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Moore,  a  Naval  Court  was  held,  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  at  Rotterdam,  where  Mr.  Moore  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  misconduct  and  tyranny.  After  three  weeks’ 
imprisonment  he  was  released,  but  his  certificate  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  six  months.  At  London  a  criminal  charge  was 
brought  against  him  for  the  same  act,  upon  which  he  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment  ;  after 
suffering  this  he  was  met  by  a  third  punishment,  for  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  the  arbitary  exercise  of  the  powers  vested 
in  them  by  the  Act  of  1854,  had  cancelled  his  certificate. 
The  result  is,  that  through  this  persistent  prosecution  he  has 
been  driven  to  seek  a  livelihood  under  a  foreign  flag.  In  a 
fourth  case,  the  British  ship  Mary  Ann  Johnstone ,  Captain 
Robert  Fisher,  was  lost  at  Barbadoes  in  consequence  of  the 
chart  by  which  the  captain  was  navigating  showing  only  two 
instead  of  three  lights,  which  misled  him.  Upon  appeal  by 
your  council,  the  term  of  suspension  was  reduced  from  twelve 
to  six  months,  so  that  in  this  case  the  Board  of  Trade  not 
only  admitted  the  injustice  of  the  punishment,  but  exercised 
a  power  which,  at  other  times,  they  profess  not  to  have. 
Your  council,  in  passing  from  this  subject,  would  again 
remark  upon  the  necessity  of  there  being  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
especially  where  it  is  impossible  to  approach  the  Board  after 
this  expression  of  opinion  at  the  Inquiry — that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  “  the  certificate  ought  to  be  dealt 
with” — an  opinion  which,  even  if  entertained,  your  council 
aver  ought  never  to  be  expressed  before  the  case  is  heard,  as  it 
shows  a  pre-judgment  by  Government,  and  shuts  the  door 
against  any  subsequent  appeal  to  the  “  grace  and  favour  ”  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Your  council,  with  pleasure,  report 
continued  kind  assistance  in  the  work  of  relieving  aged  and 
distressed  shipmasters,  officers,  and  seamen  of  all  ranks,  and 
the  widows  of  mariners.  The  number  of  applications  at  pre¬ 
sent  before  the  council  is  141,  of  whom  105  are  widows. 
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During  the  year  70  mariners  and  107  widows  have  received 
assistance  from  the  fund.  The  invested  property  amounts  to 
over  ^5,000.  To  this  it  is  hoped  soon  to  add  the  legacy  of 
£1,000  left  by  the  late  Captain  C.  H.  E.  Judkins,  R.N.R. 
Your  council  have  with  much  pleasure  divided  the  interest 
from  the  legacy  of  £600  of  the  late  Captain  John  Jones 
between  two  aged  and  respectable  shipmasters.  Your  council 
continue  to  rejoice  in  the  growing  popularity  of  the  training- 
ship  Indefatigable ,  and  the  Seamen’s  Orphanage.  The  Conway 
school-ship,  belonging  to  this  body,  is  making  satisfactory 
progress.’ 

“  The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  having  been 
seconded  and  carried, 

“  Captain  Ward  referred  to  the  case  of  Captain  Chaddock, 
of  the  Gipsy  Queen ,  who  had  had  his  certificate  suspended,  as 
illustrating  the  hardship  to  which  masters  and  officers  were 
liable.  He  said  that  associations  had  been  formed  in  all  the 
large  seaport  towns  of  England,  and  that  members  were  being 
enrolled  rapidly  in  different  societies  kindred  to  their  own. 
They  were  all  of  one  mind  with  regard  to  the  question. 
They  were  determined  that  they  would  never  cease  agitating 
until  they  had  redress.  He  believed  that  had  it  not  been 
that  sailors  were  so  disunited  by  necessity  of  their  profession, 
there  would  have  been  a  strike  among  shipmasters  long  ago. 

“  Mr.  James  Beazley,  merchant  and  shipowner,  said  he 
could  not  see  why  a  shipmaster  should  have  his  certificate 
taken  away  from  him,  and  be  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of 
his  maintenance,  for  a  simple  error  of  judgment.  In  the 
higher  courts  of  law  her  Majesty’s  Judges  were  frequently 
committing  errors  of  judgment,  but  their  certificates  were  not 
taken  from  them,  and  why  should  they  not  be  treated  as  ship¬ 
masters  were  treated  ? 

“  Captain  H.  F.  Watt  moved — ‘  That  this  meeting  enters 
a  most  earnest  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the  present 
unjust  system  of  dealing  with  the  honourably  obtained 
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certificates  of  masters  and  officers  in  the  British  Merchant 
Service  by  Courts  of  Inquiry  so  called  ;  that  it  appeals  to  the 
Government  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships,  who  said  “that  there 
should  be  a  complete  severance  between  the  Inquiry  and  any 
proceedings  of  a  penal  character  ;  it  should  be  a  mere  inquest 
into  the  cause  of  the  loss  or  casualty and  that  “  the  present 
mode  of  conducting  these  Inquiries  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
criminal  proceeding  against  the  captain  rather  than  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  disaster  ;  the  chief  point 
at  issue  seems  to  be  whether  the  captain  is  to  be  acquitted  or 
punished.”  And  this  body  pledges  its  utmost  resources,  in 
concert  with  kindred  societies,  to  wipe  this  blot  off  the 
Merchant  Service,  and  take  every  legitimate  step  to  remove 
the  injustice  and  oppression  under  which  masters  and  officers 
still  labour ;  and  further,  this  body  calls  upon  every  certifi¬ 
cated  member  of  the  service  to  become  identified  with  one  of 
the  various  societies  having  the  welfare  of  the  profession  at 
heart.’  He  said  they  had  always  set  their  faces  against  the 
Naval  Officers  being  Nautical  Assessors,  because  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  navigation  or  management  of  merchant  ships. 
The  State  management  of  their  own  ships  was  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  waste,  folly,  and  recklessness.  The  corollary  of  this 
was  that  the  State  Officers  had  not  a  superabundance  of 
wisdom  to  judge  others. 

“  Mr.  John  Williamson,  shipowner,  seconded  the  resolu¬ 
tion  and  condemned  the  procedure  of  the  Courts.  The  certifi¬ 
cates  of  masters  were  taken  from  them  before  it  was  known 
whether  they  had  done  right  or  wrong,  and  this  was  felt  to  be 
a  grievance.  Many  of  the  Inquiries  were  held  at  the  police- 
court,  which  was  not  a  proper  place  to  hold  one.  But  he 
could  say  that  they  had  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
nobleman  who  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  do  away  with 
their  grievances. 

“  The  resolution  was  adopted.” 
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IN  our  last  issue  we  published  the  correspondence  between 
the  master  of  the  above-named  vessel  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  relative  to  the  suspension  of  his  certificate  upon 
evidence  which  has  been  admitted  to  be  false.  We  now 
give  a  letter  received  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Service 
Association,  Liverpool,  from  Mr.  Maclver,  M.P. : — 

“  Captain  Chaddock’s  case  is  about  the  worst  piece  of  in¬ 
justice  ever  heard  of.  Nothing,  unfortunately,  can  better 
illustrate  the  evils  of  ‘  the  system,’  for  here  is  a  man  who 
really  stands  well  personally  with  the  authorities.  The 
London  people,  from  Lord  Sandon  downwards,  know  all 
about  him,  and  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  his  character, 
and  Mr.  Gray,  Capt.  Digby  Murray,  and  the  rest  of  them 
would  willingly  enough  help  Captain  Chaddock  if  they  could. 
Nobody  in  London  owes  him  a  grudge  or  has  any  ill-will 
against  him,  but  the  position  is  simply  that  although  the 
Glasgow  Council  of  Inquiry  did  a  stupid  thing,  the  Board  of 
Trade  might  really  find  themselves  in  a  ‘  serious  mess  ’  if 
they  were  now,  with  a  strong  hand,  to  reverse  the  decision 
and  open  the  door  to  the  various  new  questions  which  would 
immediately  arise.” 

House  of  Commons,  May  2,  1879. 

Mr.  MacIver,  who  had  a  question  on  the  paper  asking  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  it  was  true  that 
the  certificate  of  Mr.  G.  Chaddock,  late  master  of  the  Gipsy 
Queen ,  lost  near  St.  Alban’s  Head,  on  December  2  of  last 
year,  was  suspended  for  six  months  upon  the  evidence  of 
part  of  the  crew  ;  whether  he  was  aware  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  witnesses  had  since  the  trial  admitted  their  evidence 
was  untrue  ;  whether  it  was  the  case  that  Mr.  Chaddock 
still  remained  without  his  certificate,  and  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  withholding  its  return  in  order  to  avoid 
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rendering  the  department  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  ; 
and  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  certain  allegations  had 
been  made  in  regard  to  insurance  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  prosecuted  the  wrong 
man,  said  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would 
withdraw  that  portion  of  his  question  which  referred  to 
allegations  in  regard  to  insurance  ;  but  that,  in  justice  to 
the  owners  of  the  vessel,  he  could  hardly  do  so  without  a 
word  of  explanation.  This  vessel,  he  found,  belonged  to 
respectable  people,  and  there  was  not  the  smallest  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  mishap  was  otherwise  than  accidental. 

Lord  Sandon. — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  into  this 
long  case  within  the  limits  of  the  answer  to  a  question.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  my  hon.  friend  a  letter  which  I 
addressed  lately  to  the  gentlemen  who  brought  Mr.  Chad- 
dock’s  case  before  me,  which  fully  explains  the  whole 
matter.  I  shall  probably  think  it  desirable  to  lay  the 
papers  on  the  table  of  the  House,  as  considerable  interest 
has  been  felt  in  many  quarters  on  the  subject.  I  must, 
however,  so  far  answer  the  general  part  of  the  question  as 
to  say  that  there  is  an  appeal  in  these  cases  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  have  the  power  of  returning  the  certificate  ; 
but  that,  as  we  have  no  power  to  examine  witnesses  or  to 
try  the  case  over  again,  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  justi¬ 
fied  in  interfering  with  the  decision  of  a  duly  constituted 
court  except  under  very  special  circumstances.  I  am  some¬ 
what  surprised  at  my  hon.  friend’s  other  questions.  I 
think  it  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  if  I  believed 
the  wrong  man,  as  his  question  suggests,  had  been  prose¬ 
cuted,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  avow  our  mistake  and  to  act 
accordingly,  and  that  I  should  never  think  of  declining,  as 
he  suggests,  to  return  a  certificate  if  the  justice  of  the  case 
demanded  it — (hear,  hear) — in  order  to  avoid  rendering  the 
department  for  which  I  am  responsible  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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[Copy  of  Letter  sent  to  Daily  Papers.] 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  “  GIPSY  QUEEN”  AND  THE  SUSPENSION 
OF  MASTER  MARINERS’  CERTIFICATES. 

The  Editor. 

Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  British  shipmaster  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent  in  London,  I  would  request  you  to 
accord  me  space  in  your  valuable  paper,  to  refer  to  the 
answer  given  on  Friday  last  by  Lord  Sandon  to  Mr.  Maclver's 
question  relative  to  the  suspension  of  a  master  mariner’s 
certificate  for  six  months,  upon  evidence  of  part  of  his  crew, 
which  they  have  since  admitted  to  be  false. 

His  Lordship’s  answer  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  received 
by  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  England  with  feelings  of  regret, 
for  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  evasive  and  unsatisfactory,  for 
whilst  it  would  seem  to  inspire  confidence,  it  labours  the 
more  to  gloss  over  facts  unknown  to  the  public. 

The  case  of  the  Gipsy  Queen  is  briefly  this  :  Two  witnesses 
against  the  master  having  made  depositions  before  a  notary 
public,  that  their  evidence  was  false,  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  informed  Mr.  Chaddock,  the  master, 
that  the  Department  could  not  interfere.  The  facts  of  the 
case  were  then  represented  to  the  Glasgow  Court,  which 
conducted  the  inquiry,  but  the  magistrates,  though  recog¬ 
nizing  the  injustice  done  to  the  master,  were  unable  to 
review  their  own  decision.  Thus,  there  was  no  redress. 

Lord  Sandon  states  that  there  is  an  appeal  in  these  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  having,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  made  appeal  on  behalf  of  members  of  the  Shipmasters’ 
Society,  under  section  242  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  such  appeal  is  of  no 
avail,  an  assertion  which  is  fully  substantiated  by  the  present 
case,  and  by  Lord  Sandon’s  words,  “  We  do  not  consider 
ourselves  justified  in  interfering  with  the  decision  of  a  duty 
constituted  court,  except  under  very  special  circumstances,” 
and  I  hold  the  Gipsy  Queen  to  be  a  special  case. 
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Recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  shown  that 
Courts  of  Inquiry  in  the  Army  are  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
they  have  been  strongly  condemned  by  high  authorities,  but 
I  venture  to  submit,  Sir,  that  no  condemnation  could  be 
stronger  than  that  pronounced  upon  Inquiries  in  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Marine  of  England  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  (of 
which  the  present  Wreck  Commissioner  was  a  member), 
which  will  be  found  in  their  report  upon  “  unseaworth}^ 
ships.’’  The  Commissioners  state  : — 

“  There  is  little  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  these  Courts. 
The  same  tribunal  cannot  conveniently  be  a  Court  of  Inquiry 
and  also  a  Court  of  Criminal  Law.  Mr.  O’ Dowd,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  employed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
these  Inquiries,  stated  that  the  proceedings  in  these  Courts 
were  not  in  conformity  with  constitutional  procedure.  The 
present  mode  of  conducting  these  Inquiries  assumes  the 
shape  of  criminal  proceeding  against  the  captain,  rather  than 
a  careful  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  disaster.” 
Again,  “We  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  system,  under 
which  the  certificate  of  a  master  or  other  officer  is  suspended, 
very  frequently  only  for  an  error  of  judgment,  should  be 
entirely  discontinued,  and  that  neither  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
nor  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  the  power  of  dealing 
with  the  certificate.  We  think  that  the  certificate  of  the 
officer  should  never  be  suspended,  but  that,  in  cases  to  be 
provided  for  by  express  enactment,  the  tribunal  before  which 
the  officer  is  tried  should  have  the  power  of  cancelling  either 
all  his  certificates,  or,  at  its  discretion,  his  higher  certificates, 
leaving  him,  in  these  cases,  the  power  of  finding  employment 
in  a  lower  grade.” 

Such,  Sir,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
and  though  their  report  was  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  1874,  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  remedy  the  existing  mode  of  conducting  these 
inquiries.  May  I  ask  your  powerful  aid  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
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Chaddock,  and  of  British  shipmasters  generally,  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  the  change  recommended,  and  thus  render 
an  important  service  to  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  deserve 
better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  Government. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

BENEDICT  F.  CRAMER,. 
London,  5th  May,  1879.  Secretary  Shipmasters'  Society. 


ROYAL  ALFRED  AGED  MERCHANT  SEAMAN’S 

INSTITUTION. 


THE  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held 
on  the  2 1  st  ult.,  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  (Captain  Tribe),  read 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  which  regretted  that  its  financial 
position,  compared  with  former  years,  was  not  so  favourable 
as  they  could  wish  ;  but  they  attributed  this  to  the  general 
and  great  depression  in  all  classes  of  the  mercantile  world,  and 
particularly  those  connected  with  shipping  and  the  shipping 
interests.  There  had  been  a  falling  off  of  about  ^"2,500  in 
donations  alone.  The  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  amount 
of  legacies,  had  also  decreased.  Since  the  last  meeting  only 
ten  men  had  been  admitted  into  the  house,  and  ten  to  the 
out-pension  oi  £12  a  year  by  election,  instead  of  the  usual 
number  of  twenty  to  each.  This  reduction  was  necessitated 
for  want  of  funds,  and  was  a  cause  of  deep  regret  to  the 
committee,  as  well  as  a  sad  and  bitter  disappointment  to  a 
great  number  of  aged  and  distressed  candidates. 

Mr.  John  Kemp  Welch,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  dwelt  on  the  obligations  England  was  under  to 
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sailors,  and  mentioned  that  instead  of  100,  the  proper 
number  for  which  the  Institution  at  Belvedere  was  intended, 
there  were  now,  for  want  of  sufficiency  of  means,  only  95, 
and  the  out-pensioners  were  180. 

Captain  Shuttleworth  complained  that  the  Institution 
was  not  properly  supported  by  shipowners.  Amongst  their 
best  supporters  were  the  City  Guilds,  who  liberally  subscribed 
to  this  and  other  charities.  What  astonished  him  was  that 
not  one  single  bishop  was  on  their  list ! 

Captain  Woolcott  regretted  that  they  had  not  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  present.  If  there  was  one 
present,  probably  the  Board  would  melt  a  little — (laughter) — 
and  help  them  by  giving  a  few  pounds  to  the  Institution  out 
of  the  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  deceased  seamen’s 
effects — (cheers) — and  also  out  of  the  unclaimed  wages  of 
merchant  seamen.  (Prolonged  cheers.) 

The  Rev.  H.  F.  Limpus  mentioned  with  satisfaction 
various  incidents  connected  with  a  visit  he  paid  to  the  Home. 
He  went  at  the  invitation  of  his  kind  friends,  Capt.  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Capt.  Webb.  He  saw  it  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  He  found  a  splendid  mansion  standing  in  twenty  or 
thirty  acres  of  park  land,  over  which  the  inmates  of  the 
Institution,  numbering  then  no,  wandered  at  will.  The 
whole  of  the  place  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  some  of  the 
berths  were  decorated  according  to  the  taste  or  inclination 
of  men  occupying  them.  Strange  were  their  adventures  and 
tales,  told  over  again,  which  these  sturdy  old  seamen  related: 
men  who,  after  all  their  perils  and  labours  on  the  deep,  have 
there  found  a  quiet,  peaceful,  safe,  and  happy  home.  (Cheers.) 
What  should  they  do  in  England,  and  especially  in  London, 
without  their  merchant  ships  and  seamen  ?  What  about  all 
the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  luxuries 
they  enjoyed  :  our  corn  and  wine,  our  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  silks 
and  laces  for  the  ladies  ?  Everything  speaks  to  us  of  our 
merchant  sailors. 
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I  BEG,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  journal,  to 
call  attention  to  the  awful  sacrifice  of  life  and  property 
through  explosion  and  fire  in  coal-laden  ships. 

How  many  of  our  brave  captains,  officers,  and  seamen 
have  been  launched  into  eternity,  without  the  least  warning, 
or  at  a  moment’s  notice  ? 

How  many  of  our  fine  ships  have  been  destroyed  by  explo¬ 
sion  from  the  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  holds  or  other  parts 
of  coal-laden  vessels  ? 

How  many  of  our  brave  seamen  have  met  with  a  lingering 
and  awful  death  by  cargoes  of  coal  taking  fire,  perhaps  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm  with  no  possibility  of  saving  their  own 
lives,  and  no  helping  hand  able  to  approach  to  rescue  them 
from  their  awful  doom  ? 

I  shudder  to  think  of  it.  Many,  we  know,  have  escaped  a 
dreadful  death  by  taking  to  their  own  boats  in  fine  weather, 
but  how  and  in  what  manner  many  of  our  missing  ships  have 
been  lost  and  their  brave  crews  have  perished  must  be  left  to 
conjecture. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  shippers  of  such 
dangerous  combustible  cargoes,  or  the  Board  of  Trade  who 
permit  it,  and  in  whose  power  it  is,  and  whose  duty  it  ought 
to  be  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  it,  are  guilty  of  wholesale 
murder„  The  Board  of  Trade  sanctions  and  approves  the 
shipment  of  such  coals  and  are  well  aware  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  them.  But  as  usual  the  Board  of  Trade  shirk  all 
responsibility,  by  making  the  shipmaster  their  scapegoat,  and 
placing  the  whole  responsibility  on  his  shoulders.  They  say, 
in  effect,  to  him,  “  W e  have  laid  a  mine  on  board  of  your  vessel 
which  may  blow  you  all  into  eternity  at  any  moment.  Mind 
you  must  place  ventilators  in  your  ship  somewhere,  reaching 
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from  above  the  upper  deck,  either  under  the  main  deck,  or 
under  the  lower  deck,  or  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
nobody  knows  where  exactly,  and  they  have  often  proved 
useless  ;  however,  you  must  place  them.  But  if  an  accident 
happens  and  you  escape  with  your  life,  we  will  order  what  we 
call  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  be  held  to  condemn  you.  We  call 
it  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  Court  of  Accusa¬ 
tion  and  Condemnation,  which  you  will  find  to  your  cost.  It 
is  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  vre  have  it  all  our  own  way. 
You  know  we  appoint  our  own  solicitor,  and  his  reputation 
is  at  stake  ;  so  he  can,  and  no  doubt  will,  bring  not  less  than 
half-a-dozen  charges  against  you,  each  one  sufficient  to 
condemn  you.  So  you  see  we  have  no  difficulty  in  attaching 
all  the  blame  to  you.  Then  we  will  deprive  you  of  your 
certificate,  and  you  may  walk  the  streets  till  your  feet  are  as 
broad  as  the  main  hatchway,  while  your  wife  and  family  are 
starving.” 

Now  I  hold  that  instead  of  the  Board  of  Trade  being  the 
prosecutors,  they  ought  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  all 
loss  of  life  and  property  resulting  from  explosion  or  fire 
in  coal-laden  ships,  and  should  be  prosecuted  accordingly. 

To  protect  the  lives  of  our  captains,  officers,  and  seamen, 
no  coals  should  be  shipped  without  a  certificate  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  they  are  free  from  all  risk  of  explosion 
or  fire.  If  only  a  suspected  case  of  cattle  disease  arise,  any 
amount  of  Inspectors  will  be  appointed,  or  the  trade  entirety 
prohibited  ;  while  any  number  of  ships,  with  their  crews  may 
blow  up,  or  go  amissing,  and  no  action  is  taken  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  lives  of  our  captains,  officers,  and  seamen. 
It  rather  seems  to  make  the  Board  more  relentless  against 
the  shipmaster,  and  should  he  have  the  misfortune  to  get  his 
ship  stranded  through  unseen  and  irregular  currents,  or  one 
or  other  of  the  many  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter ;  or,  in 
his  unknown  position,  make  undue  allowance  for  tides  ;  or 
does  not  steer  a  due  course  for  some  particular  place,  which 
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course  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (after  they 
know  the  ship’s  position)  can  point  out  on  a  chart,  at  an 
Inquiry,  as  being  the  course  that  would  have  kept  him  free  01 
danger  ;  after  spending  days  and  nights  in  anxiety,  fatigue 
and  perseverance,  and  crushed  in  spirit  by  his  misfortune, 
the  Board  of  Trade  that  should  protect  the  shipmaster,  have 
no  sympathy  with  him,  but  remorselessly  deprive  him  of  his 
certificate,  no  matter  how  long,  honourably  and  faithfully,  he 
has  commanded  previously,  no  matter  what  confidence  his 
owners  repose  in  him,  he  has  had  a  misfortune,  and  although 
unavoidable,  they  add  insult  to  injury,  crush  him,  and  deprive 
him  of  his  very  means  of  existence. 

How  long,  Brother  Shipmasters,  will  this  continue  ?  I 
beseech  you  let  us  join  together  as  one  man  and  get  this 
hateful  and  slavish  state  of  things  altered. 

Where  is  Plimsoll  and  his  missing  ships  ?  It  has  been 
pointed  out  before  now  that  it  is  not  only  overladen  and  un¬ 
seaworthy  ships  that  have  gone  amissing,  but  many  a  good 
and  noble  ship,  coal-laden,  has  disappeared  and  not  a  soul 
saved  to  tell  the  tale.  Plimsoll  has  done  some  good  in  the 
past ;  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  good  work  he  began  and  has 
overlooked  or  left  unfinished.  I,  as  an  individual,  call 
Plimsoll  and  other  Members  of  Parliament  and  all  friends  of 
humanity  to  the  rescue. 

I  trust  some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents  will  take 
this  matter  up  and  not  let  it  rest  until  shipmasters,  officers, 
and  seamen  receive  that  protection  and  justice  which  is 
accorded  to  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty’s  British  Subjects. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  just  received  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  “  Explosions  of  Coal  Gas  on  Board  Ship — Official 
Caution,”  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  which,  in  the 
view  that  I  take  of  it,  carries  their  own  condemnation  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  confirms  my  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  be  held  responsible  for  all  loss  of  life  and  property 
caused  by  explosion  or  fire  on  board  of  coal-laden  ships. 
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I  again  repeat  that  no  coals  should  be  shipped  without  a 
certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  they  are  free  from 
all  risk  of  explosion  or  fire. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  the  notice  of  all 
shipmasters  and  officers  the  above-named  pamphlet. 

Mark  well  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
employes,  and  see  with  what  cool  audacity  they  blame  and 
censure  or  threaten  shipmasters,  and  shipowners,  and  entirely 
overlook  or  ignore  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

WM.  WEDDELL, 

President  of  the  Shipmasters’  and  Officers’ 
Protection  Association  of  Scotland. 

[Our  correspondent  has  evidently  overlooked  the  January 
No.  of  this  publication,  for  we  gave  the  pamphlet  above 
referred  to  on  page  42. — Ed.  B.M.S.Ji] 
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A  GAIN  I  read  of  another  vessel,  the  s.s.  The  City  of 
Baltimore,  encountering  the  sea-serpent  in  the  Red 
Sea.  I  do  not  presume  to  doubt  the  many  statements  I 
have  read  as  to  its  actual  existence,  but  will  relate  what  has 
come  under  my  own  notice. 

About  the  year  1851  I  sailed  from  England  bound  to 
Tasmania,  with  196  single  women  and  other  passengers.  At 
a  point  where  the  S.E.  trade  becomes  light,  we  saw  what 
appeared  to  most  on  board  the  sea-serpent.  Up  rose  a 
scream  of  196  voices  blended  into  one,  with  invocations  to 
the  saints  and  sundry  paternosters.  He  was  coming  down 
end  on  upon  us.  Not  feeling  inclined  to  get  ‘out  of  the  way 
even  of  a  sea-serpent,  we  kept  our  course,  and  passed  him 
within  a  few  feet  off  the  side.  It  was  quite  harmless,  being 
only  a  long  log  of  timber,  covered  with  barnacles  of  great 
length — so  long,  that  being  attached  to  the  logs  they  neces- 
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sarily  took  all  the  undulations  of  the  waves,  which  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  a  sinuous  motion.  This  appearance, 
assisted  by  a  vivid  imagination,  left  no  doubt  upon  the 
minds  of  the  sceptical  that  it  was  a  very  sea-serpent,  instinct 
with  life.  He  passed  out  of  sight  very  unprofitably. 

Again,  in  1853,  bound  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when 
about  three  days’  sail  distant,  we  again  saw  the  sea-serpent. 
Now,  I  must  tell  you,  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  the  sea- 
serpent,  and  should  it  be  my  fate  to  take  to  old  ocean  again, 
would  always  be  delighted,  in  moderate  weather,  to  meet 
him  frequently,  as  I  have  found  he  does  not  come  empty- 
handed,  if  the  weather  permits  him  to  be  generous,  to  those 
who  do  not  doubt  him.  Well,  there  he  lay  on  the  weather 
bow,  with  his  capacious  jaws  open,  hesitating  whether  he 
should  breakfast  upon  our  bowsprit  or  a  piece  off  the  taffrail. 
Wishing  myself  to  be  polite,  I  sent  my  chief  officer  with  my 
card,  in  the  shape  of  a  studding  sail  tack,  to  assist  him 
alongside,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Again  we  found 
him  perfectly  harmless,  being  nothing  more  than  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree,  as  usual  covered  with  long  barnacles.  The 
part  which  represented  his  huge  jaw  was  a  limb,  which 
appeared  partially  broken,  and  therefore  took  a  distinct 
motion  from  the  other  part  on  the  trunk.  He  was  generous, 
leaving  with  us  forty-six  large  rock  cod,  for  which  we  were 
most  thankful. 

Once  more,  in  the  year  1869,  I  met  him  again  in  70  north 
of  the  line.  It  was  on  a  bright  and  nearly  calm  day,  with 
but  a  slight  ripple  on  the  water.  In  this  instance  he  assumed 
another  form,  showing  his  long,  sleek,  variegated  sides,  as  the 
sun  shone  upon  him.  He  was  approaching  us  at  a  very  easy 
pace.  I  therefore  again  sent  a  boat  to  assist  him  alongside. 
He  turned  out  the  veriest  old  buck  of  a  sea-serpent  I  have 
met  with  in  my  long  career  at  sea.  There  he  lay  alongside 
from  11  a.m.  until  9  p.m.,  unable  to  leave  such  good  com¬ 
pany  (we  had  many  passengers  from  New  Zealand),  but  he 
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left  with  us,  in  token  of  his  great  regard,  186  fine  large  rock 
cod,  averaging  at  least  five  pounds  each,  which,  with  curing, 
lasted  nearly  all  the  way  to  England.  We  often  at  break¬ 
fast  eulogised  the  old  fellow,  and  hoped  to  meet  him  again, 
although  he  was  only  an  old  log  of  timber  which  had,  no 
doubt,  been  long  months,  perhaps  years,  in  the  water. 

Such  have  been  the  sea-serpents  I  have  met  with.  If  the 
weather  is  only  moderate,  and  you  can  spare  the  time  to 
assist  them  alongside,  you  will  find  them  perfectly  harmless 
in  their  habits ;  and  if  you  only  attach  to  the  line  by  which 
they  send  their  gifts  an  opened  barnacle,  they  will  give  to 
the  very  last  all  they  have.  OLD  SHELLBACK. 


STAND  BY  ! !  AN  ALLEGORY. 


“  ‘  Wal’r,  my  lad  !  ’  said  Captain  Cuttle,  £  Stand  by,  and 
knock  again  ;  hard  !  !  ’  ” — Dickens . 

Yesterday. 

Stand  by,  shipmasters  !  Rocks  ahead  showing  ! 

Stand  by  the  anchor  ;  keep  the  lead  going  ; 

Stand  by  the  halyards  ;  bear  up  in  the  squall  ; 

Stand  by,  shipmasters  !  Stand  by,  one  and  all. 

Stand  by  the  pumps,  though  the  water  gets  high  ; 

Stand  by  the  ship,  lads  !  and,  never  say  die. 

To-Day. 

Pipe  “  all  hands  !  ”  Echo  the  call  far  and  wide  ; 

Stand  by,  and,  watch  for  the  turn  of  the  tide  ; 

Stand  by  for  signs  that  the  worst  weather’s  past  ; 

Stand  by,  for  the  “  good  time  coming  ”  at  last ; 

Then,  give  way  together;  aiff’rences  smother  ; 

Stand  by,  shipmasters  !  Stand  by  one  another. 

To-Morrow. 

Stand  by  the  signals  of  duty  and  right  ; 

Stand  by  ;  resolved  yet  to  fight  the  good  fight  ; 

The  voyage  is’nt  over  ;  tail  on  to  the  rope 
That’s  bent  on  to  progress,  coil’d  down  in  hope  ; 
Parcell’d  with  prudence,  and  haul’d  taut  by  skill  ; 

Stand  by,  shipmasters  !  but,  never  stand  still. 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE  INQUIRIES  WHERE 


Reported  since 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

j  Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Expert,  Stonehaven, 
Countess  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  s.s. 

Collision  off  Dunnottar 
Castle,  24th  Jan.,  1879 

3 

Stonehaven : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

4th  April,  1879 

Racer,  249  ... 

Lost  ...  ...  ... 

•  •  • 

Cape  Town, 

10th  March,  1879 

George,  Colchester 

Lost  on  a  rock,  north  of 
Staithes,  20th  March, 
1879 

•  •  • 

Greenwich : 

Balguy,  Stip.  Mag., 
8th  April,  1879 

Denmore,  s.s.,  Aber¬ 
deen,  212 

Lost  off  the  May  Island, 
20th  March,  1879 

•  •  • 

Aberdeen : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

7th  April,  1879 

Vortigern,  s.s.,  Liver¬ 
pool 

Lost  31  miles  west  of 
Cape  Guardafui,  29th 
Dec.,  1878 

•  •  • 

Aden : 

F.  Loch,W.H.Thyne, 
and  J.  Gibbs, 

11th  Jan.,  1879 

Ruby,  s.s.,  Hull,  187 

Lost  on  the  Tuskar  Rock, 
2nd  April,  1879 

Cardiff : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

23rd  April,  1879 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  FREE  TRADE  AS  TO 

SHIPPING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 

Sir, — In  your  last  number,  “  W.  C.  S.”  takes  exception  to 
my  paper  “  On  Combination,”  read  at  Shipmasters’  Society  at 
the  general  meeting  in  February  last,  which  paper,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  was  received  on  that  occasion  with  unqualified 
approbation  by  all  present.  I  deny  that  his  argument 
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CERTIFICATES  HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  WITH. 
1st  April,  1879. 


Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

Aplin,  R.N. 

Mate  of  the  Countess  of 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 

Ward. 

Durham,  s.s.,  in  default 
in  not  keeping  a  pro¬ 
per  look-out 

months. 

Master  guilty  of  gross 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 

negligence  in  neglect¬ 
ing  to  use  the  lead. 

months. 

Forster,  R.N. 

Casualty  due  to  the  negli- 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 

Parfitt. 

gent  navigation  of  the 
Mate 

months. 

Aplin,  R.N. 

Loss  due  to  the  want  of 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 

Ward. 

caution  and  negligence 

months;  recommendation 

of  the  Master 

made  that  he  be  granted 
a  Chief  Mate’s  certificate. 

Master  neglected  to  take 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 

proper  precautions 

months.  *• 

Yisconti,  R.N. 

Master  guilty  of  reckless 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 

Jones. 

I 

navigation 

months ;  recommendation 
made  that  he  be  granted 
a  Chief  Mate’s  certificate. 

against  my  proposition,  “  The  Repeal  of  the  Law  of  Free 
Trade  with  respect  to  Shipping,  except  with  those  nations 
who  give  us  like  privileges,”  has  any  weight  whatever, 
because  there  are  enough  British  ships  to  bring  the  produce 
of  the  world  to  England.  The  coffee  yarn  of  1839  is  not 
applicable  in  1879.  Keeping  foreign  ships  out  of  our  trade 
would  not  raise  the  price  of  a  single  article  of  consumption, 
but  I  can  point  out  what  it  would  do  :  bring  into  employ¬ 
ment  numbers  of  British  ships  that  are  now  laid  up,  and 
give  bread,  at  least,  to  many  a  deserving  master  mariner 
who  is  at  present  walking  about  the  city  of  London  vainly 
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seeking  employment.  No  British  shipmaster  wishes  to  raise 
the  price  of  any  article  of  food  on  any  British  subject,  but 
when  it  is  evident  how  little  remunerative  employment  there 
is  for  British  ships,  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  wish  to 
keep  aliens  out.  “  W.  C.  S.”  does  not  care  if  the  carrying 
trade  of  this  country  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners ; 
he  would  change  his  tone  if  this  should  come  to  be  a  fact. 
He  certainly  would  not  be  employed  by  a  foreign  owner;  they 
would  employ  only  their  own  countrymen,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  We  do  compete  with  them  in  the  carrying 
trade,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  give  them  an 
advantage  over  us  ;  he  certainly  does  not  enlighten  me. 
The  old  shipowner,  who  knew  the  master  of  his  ship  from 
boyhood,  and  promoted  him  according  to  his  merits,  is  fast 
dying  out,  if  not  dead.  Ships  are  getting  into  the  hands  of 
large  companies  ;  if  they  only  look  on  the  master  as  a  ship- 
driver,  more  is  the  pity ;  we  are  coming  to  a  very  bad  state 
of  things.  The  interests  of  the  owner  or  company  and  the 
master  are  identical ;  if  the  company  ignores  this,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  company.  I  do  not  admit  there  are  too 
many  ships.  If  English  ships  had  fair  play,  there  is  employ¬ 
ment  for  every  shipowner  in  England,  if  the  rights  of  English 
shipowners  were  respected  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Exception  is  also  taken  to  my  third  and  fourth  proposition, 
that  is,  “  English  ships  shall  not  be  commanded  or  manned 
by  aliens.”  What  have  British  shipmasters  to  do  with  the 
Turkish  fleet  ?  Are  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  European 
nations  ?  Have  they  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  analagous 
to  ours  ?  What  did  they  know  about  ships  or  steamers  until 
we  taught  them  ?  This  is  really  going  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  for  an  argument ;  but  even  here  the  case  does  not  hold 
good,  for  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  could  handle 
their  ships  and  engines  themselves,  they  discharged  the 
European  officers.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
have  natives  of  India  and  China  in  their  ships  because  they 
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stand  heat  so  much  better  than  the  European.  I  admit 
English  sailors  are  hard  to  manage,  and  very  far  from  what 
they  ought  to  be  ;  but  I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  British 
shipmaster  to  do  all  he  can  to  make  him  a  better  man.  I 
thank  God  I  know  some  shipmasters  (I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  very  many),  who  are  doing  this,  and  will  ship  none  but 
English  sailors,  and  trying  in  every  way  to  raise  them  ;  it  is 
a  noble  work,  all  honour  to  them  for  so  doing.  The  man 
who  deliberately  prefers,  and  ships  aliens  in  preference  to 
his  own  countrymen,  to  save  himself  trouble,  is  very  far  from 
doing  his  duty.  Are  we  to  go  through  this  world  thinking 
only  of  ourselves,  and  doing  nothing  for  our  fellow  creatures  ? 
He  may  not  believe  it,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  “  W.  C.  S.”  is 
assisting  to  ruin  the  Merchant  Service  in  its  most  vital  point. 
The  question  is  between  man  and  man,  not  a  money  question, 
or  one  of  trouble.  Are  our  countrymen  to  be  driven  out  of 
employment  for  aliens  ?  I  say,  no.  Are  our  ships  to  be 
manned  by  aliens,  who,  in  time  of  war,  would  take  them  into 
an  enemy’s  port,  and  there  give  them  up  ?  I  say,  no,  a 
thousand  times,  no.  I  again  repeat  that  no  aliens  ought  to 
have  command  of  an  English  ship.  “  W.  C.  S  ”  says,  “  as 
soon  as  English  sailors  can  do  better,  no  doubt  they  will  be 
employed.”  I  say,  as  a  sailor,  there  are  none  to  equal  them. 
I  ask  “  W.  C.  S.,”  is  he  doing  his  share  to  make  them  better  ? 
Is  he  carrying  out  the  grand  opportunity  that  has  been  given 
him,  by  doing  all  he  can  to  raise  those  over  whom  God  has 
placed  him,  that  is,  the  British  sailor  ?  Is  he,  by  his  example, 
teaching  them  better  things  than  drunkenness  and  immorality  ? 
Is  he  teaching  them  to  be  obedient,  in  fact,  be  better  men  in 
every  sense  ?  If  he  prefers  aliens,  certainly  he  is  not.  I  ask 
him  to  think  and  pause  before  he  ships ‘his  next  crew,  and 
if,  after  careful  consideration  of  his  responsibility  and  his 
opportunity,  he  can  pass  over  his  own  countrymen,  I  am 
mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  him  as  a  British  shipmaster.  The 
sailor  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be ;  it  is  quite  in  the  power  of 
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the  master  to  make  him  better.  He  must  not  stand  aside 
and  say,  “  It  is  no  business  of  mine.”  It  is  his  duty  both  to 
his  country  and  to  the  sailor. 

“  W.  C.  S.’s”  objection  to  apprentices  in  ships,  on  account 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  steamers  and  the  altered  state  of  the 
labour  market,  carries  no  weight  at  all.  It  is  simply  an 
assertion  ;  an  assertion  is  not  argument.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  apprentices  being  carried  in  steamers  or  sailing 
ships.  I  defy  anyone  to  bring  a  valid  argument  against  it. 
I  can  bring  the  strongest  argument  in  its  favour,  that  is, 
by  so  doing  you  will  raise  the  sailor  to  what  he  ought  to  be, 
and  in  a  few  years  train  a  body  of  men  who  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  Merchant  Service,  and  be  able  and  willing  to 
help  England  in  her  hour  of  need.  The  time  may  come 
when  she  will  want  such  succour.  In  such  a  strait,  where 
would  be  the  aliens  ?  Echo  would  answer,  “  Where  ?  ” 

I  am  thankful  that  even  my  last  proposition  at  that  meeting 
meets  his  approbation  ;  it  proves  that  we  are  one  on  that 
point. 

The  last  part  of  his  letter  is  rather  mixed  ;  but  I  can  see 
what  he  means,  and  quite  agree  with  him. 

I  am,  &c., 

HENRY  FAITHFULL, 

% 

Member  Shipmasters'  Society. 

London,  28th  April,  1879. 


THE  ADVANCE  NOTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 

Sir, — It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  after  a  long  absence 
to  see  so  large  a  gathering  in  the  rooms  of  the  Shipmasters’ 
Society,  on  Thursday  last.  The  subject  of  advance  notes 
having  been  brought  forward,  much  to  my  astonishment  the 
majority  seemed  in  favour  of  them  ;  and  our  worthy  chair 
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man,  having  fused  the  allotment  in  with  the  advance  note, 
expressed  in  his  own  genial  way  the  pleasure  he  derived  in 
paying  both,  but,  in  his  warmheartedness,  did  not  make  the 
distinction  between  the  one  being  essential  to  the  seaman’s 
comfort  and  the  other  an  unmitigated  evil. 

First  we  will  take  the  advance  note.  Is  it  good  for  the 
seaman  ?  No  ;  for  it  leads  him  to  be  improvident,  and  “  Poor 
Jack,”  as  he  is  styled  when  tempted — and  we  all  know  how  he 
is  surrounded  with  temptation  when  on  shore — spends  his 
money  that  he  has  worked  so  hard  for  on  the  previous  voyage, 
well  knowing  that  he  can  get  an  advance  on  the  forthcoming 
one.  All  his  money  spent  he  ships  again,  gets  his  advance 
note  cashed  by  some  crimp  or  boarding-house  keeper  at  a 
ruinous  rate,  getting,  perhaps,  a  suit  of  oilskins,  &c.,  and  a 
few  shillings,  with  which  he  gets  drunk,  in  this  way  trying 
to  drown  his  regrets  for  having  so  foolishly  thrown  his 
money  away ;  if  his  money  fails,  he  is  kept  supplied  by  the 
crimp  with  a  vile  compound  in  the  shape  of  spirits  to  keep 
him  in  hand  for  the  sake  of  the  note,  and  the  poor  half- 
poisoned  fellow  comes  on  board  his  ship,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  half  dead  and  a  semi-lunatic,  a  loafer  on  his 
shipmates,  and  a  torment  to  his  captain,  which  proves  that 
the  advance  note  is  not  good  for  the  master,  nor  is  it  good 
for  the  owner,  for  it  is  an  incentive  to  the  seaman  to  desert, 
and  if  anything  happens  to  the  ship  before  the  expiration  of 
the  month,  he  cannot  recover  the  money  advanced.  Do 
employers  of  labour  on  shore,  as  a  rule,  advance  money  to 
their  employes  before  it  is  earned  ? 

In  the  matter  of  allotments  I  think  they  are  both  essential 
and  desirable,  for  how  can  we  expect  to  have  respectable 
officers  and  seamen  on  board  our  ships  unless  their  wives 
and  families  are  cared  for  by  the  owners,  in  paying  at  least 
one-half  of  their  wages  earned.  I  would  have  it  three- 
fourths  instead  of  half  allotted  for  home  use. 

If,  Sir,  you  can  find  space  for  this  I  shall,  on  a  future 
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occasion,  have  a  few  more  words  to  say  on  this  subject, 
suggesting  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  remedy  for  the  advance 
note. 

P.  TALBOT  PETERSON. 


SHIP  “  CALDERA.”— BOARD  OF  TRADE  INQUIRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal 

Sir, — On  the  4th  of  March,  at  the  Court  of  Westminster, 
Captain  Armstrong,  of  the  ship  Caldera ,  appeared  before  the 
Wreck  Commissioner  to  answer  for  the  stranding  of  the 
aforesaid  ship  on  the  Ridge  Sand,  and  after  a  very  inquisi¬ 
torial  examination  he  was  sentenced  to  the  suspension  of  his 
certificate  for  three  months.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  had 
to  listen  to  a  gross  impertinence  levelled  at  himself  and 
many  score  of  members  of  his  own  cloth,  who  take  pride  and 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  a  long  and  arduous  career  in  a 
profession  which  always  involves  many  risks,  and  frequently 
casualties  over  which  the  shipmaster  has  no  control.  Does 
the  Wreck  Commissioner  take  into  consideration  that  the  time 
most  of  the  casualties  occur  is  when  the  weather  is  thick  and 
dirty,  observations  difficult  to  obtain,  and  things  assume 
varied  forms,  different  than  in  bright  weather ;  that  the 
distance  of  objects  is  assumed  and  uncertain,  and  that  in 
many  parts  and  points  in  the  Channel  and  elsewhere  there 
are  local  influences  in  the  current  which  can  only  be  guarded 
against  by  those  who  are  almost  continually  on  the  spot.  Also 
that  the  captain,  at  the  times  when  most  of  these  accidents 
occur,  finds,  whilst  consulting  his  chart,  that  a  stream  of 
water  is  running  down  from  his  south-wester  over  it,  and 
when  searching  for  a  particular  spot  in  his  book  of  directions 
finds  his  fingers  are  numbed,  and  hears  the  cry  of  a  light  here 
or  there,  and  is  tumbled  off  his  feet  by  a  sudden  lurch  of  the 
ship.  All  this  he  has  to  contend  with,  besides  which  he  has 
a  very  limited  amount  of  labour  at  his  call.  I  myself  am 
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one  of  those  who  have  been  by  good  luck  very  free  from 
accident.  But  by  the  sarcasm  of  the  Wreck  Commissioner 
it  is  possible  it  may  not  be  due  to  good  management.  If  the 
learned  gentleman  were  with  me  off  Cape  Horn  in  a  good 
southerly  buster,  I  fancy  he  would,  before  we  parted,  be 
more  generous  to  those  who  unfortunately  come  before  him. 
Does  the  Wreck  Commissioner  really  consider  that  a  com¬ 
mander,  who  has  sailed  his  ship  for  twenty-two  years,  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  accident,  is  still  neither  a  seaman  or 
navigator  ?  It  is  against  all  reason  !  I  am  not  well  up  in 
jurisprudence,  but  imagine  by  the  law  of  England  a  man  is 
not  assumed  to  be  guilty  until  his  guilt  is  proved  ;  but  by 
the  present  procedure  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  upon  the  unlucky 
captain,  who  has  unfortunately  met  with  an  accident,  it 
becomes  the  same  as  in  the  Courts  of  France,  wherein  a  man 
is  always  considered  guilty  until  he  can  prove  his  innocence. 
On  our  Courts  of  Inquiry  the  unfortunate  one  is  subjected  to 
questions  put  in  various  forms,  all  tending  to  confuse  and 
criminate  him,  and  as  he  has  been  all  his  life  fighting  old 
ocean  instead  of  qualifying  himself  to  be  a  second  Ballantyne, 
he  finds  himself  confused  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  the 
Wreck  Commissioner  were  to  suggest  that  for  the  future  it 
would  be  better  to  run  the  bowsprit  out  of  the  stern  windows 
he  would  most  likely  agree  with  the  idea.  Well,  it  is  the 
law,  and  we  must  bend  to  it  the  best  we  may  for  a  time,  but 
to  tell  an  unfortunate  man  that,  his  previous  successful  career 
was  due  more  to  good  luck  than  good  management,  is  a 
gratuitous  insult  to  him  and  to  our  profession. 

“  J.  B.” 

To  the  Editor  of  11  The  British  Merchant  Service  Journal:' 

Sir, — When  at  Shanghai  I  saw  in  The  Times ,  dated 
November  27th,  1878,  a  leading  article  on  the  loss  of  the 
Pommerania ,  in  which  it  said  :  “  But  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  three-fourths  of  the  more  serious  losses  at  sea  might 
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have  been  obviated  by  a  greater  degree  of  care  on  the  part  of 
the  officer  in  command.’’  This,  in  a  measure,  I  agree  with,  but 
are  they  always  and  alone  to  blame  ?  They  are  merely 
servants,  and  are  often  urged  to  make  quick  passages  either 
by  public  opinion,  passengers,  or  their  employers.  Now 
comes  the  point — how  to  lessen  these  fearful  disasters.  I  say 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  make  the  owner  responsible 
for  his  employe’s  action  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Taking 
away  masters’  and  officers’  certificates,  and  pauperising  their 
families,  will  never  do  it. 

In  the  old  days  sailing  ships  on  the  starboard  tack,  up  or 
down  Channel  on  dark  nights,  kept  their  mainsail  up  and 
their  spanker  in,  knowing  that  it  was  their  place  to  give 
way  ;  but  now  maintack  is  down  and  spanker  hauled  out, 
and  not  enough  men  to  take  them  in  or  shiver  their  after¬ 
yards  if  they  have  to  keep  away.  And  why  ?  Because,  in 
many  cases,  some  other  vessel  is  bound  to  the  same  port, 
and  whichever  master  makes  a  bad  passage  is  likely  to  be 
turned  out.  I  maintain  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  done 
much  to  lessen  the  risk  of  collision,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
things  I  should  like  to  see  enforced,  which  I  will  enumerate. 

ist.  That  all  ships  carry  a  standard  kerosine  oil  lamp, 
flashing-point  150  ;  it  is  cheap,  and  can  be  procured  at  any 
port.  It  is  of  no  use  the  law  enforcing  a  certain  lamp  if  it 
is  to  burn  such  rubbish  as  tea-oil  or  bad  colza. 

2nd.  The  lamps  should  have  white  lenses,  with  shifting 
red  or  green  slides  ;  these  would  be  much  better  than  the 
cheap  red  or  green  lense  now  enforced. 

3rd.  All  ships  to  have  a  small  white  bull’s-eye,  fitted  on 
and  over  the  side-light,  with  a  semaphore  arm  to  close  over 
it.  When  lifted  it  would  show  the  light  by  night  and  the 
arm  by  day.  This  would  indicate  whether  you  were  star¬ 
boarding  or  porting  ;  for  instance,  if  the  white  light  is  shown 
over  the  green  you  are  starboarding,  if  over  the  red,  porting. 
By  day  the  arm  would  be  the  indicator.  Some  men  advo- 
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cate  the  whistle  as  a  warning.  Only  think,  after  a  long 
continuance  of  easterly  or  westerly  winds  in  the  Gut  of 
Gibraltar,  or  in  the  Downs,  and  four  hundred  ships  all 
whistling. 

4.  That  all  steamers  (screw)  have  right-handed  screws,  so 
that  when  they  are  going  astern  the  ship’s  head  will  come 
to  starboard ;  this  would  enable  them  always  to  follow  the 
rule  of  the  road  by  showing  their  red  light,  and  it  would 
facilitate  when  rounding  points  by  enabling  them  to  keep 
to  the  starboard-hand  shore.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  altering 
the  excentrics  of  the  engines. 

5th.  To  forbid  all  green  or  red  blinds  to  deck-houses. 

6th.  That  all  steamers  be  driven  by  revolutions  given  by 
the  commander  to  the  chief  engineer,  and  that  a  scale  of 
grades  be  furnished  with  corresponding  approximate  speeds. 
I  find  that  when  ships  come  to  grief  they  are  always  going 
half-speed.  This  is  very  vague  indeed.  I  command  a 
steamer  of  nearly  4,000  tons,  and  her  speeds  are  as  under, 
of  course  under  ordinary  circumstances  : — 


53  revolutions,  12 

knots. 

40  revolutions, 

9  knots. 

5i 

»  Hi 

38 

8i  „ 

49 

>>  n 

n 

32  5) 
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„  ioi 

n 

24 

5  knots. 

44i 

„  10 

?  j 

20  „ 

4  dead  slow*. 

42i 

>>  9s5 

Many  ships  over-run  their  distance  by  the  caprice  of  the 
engineers.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  an  indicator  of 
revolutions  in  the  captain’s  cabin. 

Some  people  advocate  the  alteration  of  the  words  “  port  ” 
and  “starboard.”  This,  I  consider,  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
the  thorough  seaman,  and  would  only  confuse  him. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  if  vessels  will  drive  at  a 
great  speed  during  fogs,  no  steam-whistle,  fog-horn,  or  lights 
will  save  them  from  bringing  about  destruction  of  life  and 
property ;  therefore,  as  I  have  stated  before,  the  only  way  to 
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obviate  the  evil  is  to  make  owner  and  master  responsible. 
If  a  master  of  a  steamer  is  weak  enough  to  be  led  away  by 
public  feeling  or  remarks  of  passengers  against  his  better 
judgment,  I  pity  him,  for,  if  he  comes  to  grief,  people  will 
be  sure  to  say,  “  Was  he  drunk,  or  asleep  ?  ” 

Trusting  I  am  not  trespassing  too  lengthily  on  your  pages. 

Yours,  &c., 

WILLIAM  WOOLCOTT, 

Commander  P.  &>  O.  ss.  “  Pekin  P 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SAILORS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal. 

Sir, — In  thanking  you  for  your  kindness  in  inserting  my 
previous  letter,  I  will  ask  you  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play  to 
allow  the  following  to  appear  also  ;  chiefly  in  defence  of  my 
letters  so  severely  attacked  by  at  least  two  of  your 
correspondents. 

In  the  first  place,  my  letter  of  November  28th  last  is 
treated  by  Captain  Faithfull  as  being  grossly  inaccurate; 
he,  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  better  subject,  endeavours  to 
defend  the  practice  of  shipping  foreigners.  He  informs  us, 
first,  “  that  the  Government  was  to  blame  by  repealing  the 
Navigation  Laws,  &c.,”  in  which  we  cordially  agree  with 
him.  Second,  that  “  the  British  seaman  himself  was  to 
blame  by  his  exorbitant  demands  in  years  gone  by;”  does 
he  call  fifty  shillings  per  month,  the  amount  referred  to, 
exorbitant  wages  ?  If  so,  sailors’  wives  will  tell  him  different. 
Third,  he  informs  us  that  foreigners  are  preferred,  being  in 
every  way  better  conducted  men  than  British  seamen. 
Nov/,  Sir,  we  have  no  wish  to  slander  these  strangers,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  have  reason  to  know  that  there  are  as 
many,  and  more  bad  characters  among  them,  than  we  can 
boast  of.  We  are  only  too  sorry  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
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deal  of  “  hard  truth  ”  in  Captain  Faithfull’s  comments,  but 
we  must  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  fair  to  brand  our  “  British 
sailors  ”  as  sluggards,  drunkards,  thieves,  or  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  that  is  bad,  simply  because  the  Government  and  ship¬ 
owners  have  allowed  “  the  proudest  and  most  time-honoured 
profession  of  the  realm  ”  to  go  to  ruin  by  trying  to  manu¬ 
facture  sailors  wholesale  from  juvenile  thieves  and  prison 
offspring,  instead  of  by  the  good  old  apprentice  system.  He 
denies  the  assertion  that  foreigners  are  preferred  on  the 
score  of  cheapness ;  how  can  he  reconcile  this  denial  with 
his  second  reason  assigned  for  preferring  them  ?  He  informs 
us  that,  as  a  rule,  masters  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shipping  of  their  crews,  and  that  it  is  done  by  the  overlookers. 
This  is  new  to  us,  and  contrary  to  every  day  experience,  but, 
if  a  fact,  we  should  think  it  a  great  injustice  that  a  master 
should  not  be  allowed  to  choose  his  crew  if  he  thought  fit  to 
do  so.  Captain  FaithfuU’s  opinion  of  crimps  and  their 
modus  operandi  we  heartily  concur  in,  but  if  this  is  so 
generally  known  among  masters,  we  cannot  help  wondering 
why  they  are  patronised  by  them  at  all,  if  it  were  not  because 
they  manage  to  get  crews — of  the  kind  Captain  Faithfull 
describes — at  a  cheaper  rate  of  wages.  As  to  why  any 
master  should  be  compelled  to  employ  these  crimps  we  fail 
to  see,  as  men  are  only  too  plentiful,  and  a  crew  can  be  got 
on  board  without  seeking  for  them  ;  if  not,  we  would  suggest 
the  old  style  of  a  black  board  in  the  rigging  with  “  hands 
wanted  ”  upon  it,  when  a  crew  could  be  got  in  a  very  short 
time.  Fie  also  denies  being  aware  of  the  grievance  contained 
in  my  letter  of  February  28th  last,  viz.,  that  of  depriving 
seamen  of  their  “  watch  and  watch  ”  at  sea  ;  he  first  says 
“  he  never  saw  it  done,”  “  never  did  it  himself,”  and  “  never 
heard  of  anything  approaching  it,”  then  he  informs  us  that 
the  utmost  he  has  seen  done,  “  and  it  has  been  his  own 
practice,”  is  to  get  the  ship  to  rights  in  the  tropics,  once  out 
of  them  give  the  men  “  watch  and  watch.”  Now,  Sir,  this 
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is  the  very  grievance  which  we  complained  of,  the  which  he 
denies  and  admits  almost  in  the  same  breath ;  it  is,  we 
contend,  a  hardship  “  to  keep  a  seaman  up  at  all  in  his  own 
time,”  and  we  firmly  believe  that  but  little  if  anything  is 
gained  by  it,  and  that  as  much  work  could  be  done  by  the 
“watch.”  Captain  Faithfull  has  entirely  misquoted  my 
letter  ;  I  did  not  specify  any  particular  time  when  it  was 
done,  much  less  said  that  it  was  done  during  the  entire 
voyage  in  fair  weather  and  foul  as  he  puts  it.  I  never 
mentioned  the  word  “  guarantee  ”  which  he  puts  so  much 
stress  upon.  Being  yet  a  young  man  I  cannot  boast 
of  possessing  the  great  experience  of  Captain  Faithfull, 
but  when  he  charges  me  with  not  knowing  what  I 
am  talking  (or  writing)  about,  I  must  inform  him  that 
although  my  experience  only  amounts  to  some  ten  years  at 
sea,  and  over  five  more  in  continual  intercourse  with 
experienced  seamen,  I  maintain  that  I  do  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  inasmuch  as  this  hardship  is  spoken  of  almost 
daily,  and  I  have  been  a  victim  myself,  not  only  in  the 
tropics,  but  in  the  North  Sea,  Baltic,  and  even  in  the  chops 
of  the  Channel,  in  nearly  every  vessel  I  have  sailed  in.  We 
cannot,  however,  believe  that  Captain  Faithfull  really  means 
all  the  hard  things  he  says,  and  in  the  end  of  his  letter  he 
behaves  like  the  “old  man”  who  cursed  and  swore  at  his 
crew,  and  then  “spliced  the  main  brace  ”  with  them,  and  he 
gives  some  excellent  advice.  But  while  Captain  Faithfull’s 
letter  may  be  comparatively  harmless  to  the  British  seamen, 
the  articles  signed  by  “  W.  C.  S.”  and  “Common  Sense” 
— “  who  by-the-bye  might  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate 
signature  ” — are  calculated  to  do  them  immense  injury,  not 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  shipmaster,  but  of  the  general 
public. 

“  W.  C.  S.”  boldly  acknowledges  himself  the  champion  of 
“  aliendom,”  but  it  is  singular  how  he  should  express  two 
opposite  opinions  on  the  British  sailor.  In  the  same  article 
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he  first  says :  “  Are  British  sailors  and  shipmasters  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  inability  to  compete  with  foreigners  ?  I  think 
not  /”  Yet  immediately  after  he  informs  us  that  the  foreigners 
are  to  be  preferred,  and  even  libels  the  British  seamen  by 
saying  that  Lascars  can  do  the  work  best,  and  that  as  soon 
as  English  sailors  can  do  it  better  no  doubt  they  will  be 
employed.  I  wonder  if  “  W.  C.  S.”  would  have  held  the 
same  opinion  had  he  been  on  board  the  British  India 
steamer  Merkava  last  voyage,  with  only  two  white  seamen  on 
board,  when  through  the  incapability  of  the  Lascar  crew  the 
house,  a  cutter,  the  wheel,  &c.,  &c.,  besides  five  human  lives, 
were  washed  overboard  on  the  outward  passage ;  while  on 
coming  home  the  sails  were  blown  out  of  the  bolt  ropes. 
And  I  see  that  only  yesterday  one  of  Captain  Smith’s  pets 
got  six  months’  hard  labour  for  stealing  plate  valued  at  ^7, 
from  the  s.s.  Kaiser ,  J.  Hind,  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company. 
“  W.  C.  S.”  not  only  prefers  foreign  seamen,  but  he  advocates 
foreign  masters  and  mates.  No  doubt  he  would  like  to  sail 
in  a  British  ship,  say  as  chief  mate,  with  the  master  a  China¬ 
man,  a  Lascar,  or  a  Turk!  We  wish  him  joy,  and  thank 
God  that  he  was  the  sole  dissentient  to  the  proposition  of 
the  Shipmasters’  Society. 

“  Common  Sense  ”  goes  into  hysterics  because  a  Scotch 
ship  at  Cardiff  could  not  get  a  crew  at  £2  per  month. 
Would  “  Common  Sense  ”  like  to  go  as  master  for  four  times 
that  amount  ?  He  speaks  of  Trade  Union  crimps  intimi¬ 
dating  negroes.  I  think  “  Common  Sense  ”  is  entirely  mis¬ 
informed,  as  we  understand  the  negroes  were  against  the 
Greeks,  and  as  for  Trade  Union  crimps  we  never  heard  of 
them.  This  Society  of  British  Seamen  is  the  only  Trade 
Union  of  Seamen  in  the  Kindgom,  and  if  “  Common  Sense  ” 
charges  us  with  employing  crimps,  he  is  grossly  in  error.  At 
the  time  he  refers  to  there  was  no  Trade  Union  in  Cardiff, 
although  a  branch  of  this  Society  was  opened  there  on  the 
2 1st  ult.  Is  he  aware  that  intimidation  is  a  very  serious 
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criminal  offence.  If  he  was  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind 
going  on,  he  should  have  charged  the  offenders  with  it,  and 
not  comment  upon  it  months  after  it  happened,  if  ever  it  did 
happen  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  we  thank  Captain  Faithfull  for  his  suggest 
tions.  He  tells  us  twice  to  make  the  sailor  what  he  ought  to 
be.  We  can  only  say  that  our  endeavours  are  to  do  so,  bu- 
we  cannot  do  it  unaided.  A  kind  master  has  great  influence 
over  his  crew,  and  if  only  every  shipmaster  would  treat  his 
crew  as  did  Captain — better  known  among  seamen  as  Father 
— Williams,  who  is  now  an  active  member  of  the  Ship¬ 
masters’  Committee,  our  task  would  not  be  so  difficult. 
Nothing  should  delight  us  more  than  to  unite  with  the  Ship¬ 
masters’  Society  in  working  for  the  good  of  the  service,  but 
I  fail  to  see  how  that  end  is  to  be  attained  if  offence  is  taken 
at  an  innocent,  well-meant  letter,  and  we  cannot  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  existing  grievance  without  being  told  that  we  are 
“  widening  the  breach  ”  between  the  master  and  sailor. 

Apologising  for  my  lengthy  remarks, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

WILLIAM  P.  LIND, 
General  Secretary  Amalgamated  British 
May  ist,  1879.  Seamen  s  Protection  Society. 


ROGERS’  LIFE-SAVING  APPARATUS. 

We  have  received  several  letters  from  seafarers  fully 
approving  of  Mr.  Rogers’  Life-Saving  Apparatus,  and  the 
practical  manner  in  which  he  sets  out  the  details  of  Saving 
Life  at  Sea  in  his  letter  in  our  April  number.  We  regret 
we  have  not  space  to  insert  them,  as  they  are  corroborative. 
Had  they  been  antagonistic,  we  should  of  course  have 
published  them. — Ed.  B.M.S.J. 
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THE  HUSTON  SELF-LEVELLING  BERTH. 


0™  attention  has  been  called  to  a  new  patent  ship’s  berth,  which  has 
been  brought  over  to  England  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pelton,  of  Boston,  U.S.A. 
It  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  and  yet  radically  different  from  all 
others  hitherto  invented.  For  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  such  an  invention,  we  will  endeavour  to  briefly  describe 
what  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments 
and  the  employment  of  much  mechanical  skill. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  invention  lies  in  the  application  of  the  universal 
joint,  both  above  and  below  the  berth,  thus  obtaining  the  great  desideratum 
of  a  perfectly  level  surface,  no  matter  at  what  angle  the  vessel  may  pitch 
or  roll,  at  the  same  time  preventing  any  tendency  of  the  berth  to  bring  up 
with  a  sudden  jerk  in  any  direction,  thereby  throwing  the  occupant  out. 
The  berth  is  further  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  use  of  spiral  springs. 
It  does  not  swing  in  the  least,  but  is  kept  entirely  in  its  orbit. 

f 

Hitherto  patent  berths  have  swung  to  and  fro,  endangering  the  occupant, 
and  tended  to  increase  sickness.  Such,  we  believe,  was  the  case  of  the 
berth  made  for  the  Princess  Louise  on  the  Sarmatia. 

The  swinging  motion  there  was  so  great  that  the  Princess  was  removed 
from  it,  whereas  in  the  Huston  berth,  it  appears  to  us,  she  would  have 
remained  perfectly  quiet.  This  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  the  travelling 
public,  no  less  than  to  shipowners.  Sea  sickness  is  the  dread  of  most 
travellers,  and  a  berth  that  will  practically  prevent  it  and  relieve  them 
from  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  ship,  will  be  a  blessing  that  all  will 
appreciate.  We  shall  watch  with  interest  the  reports  given  whilst  it  is 
being  tested  across  the  Channel,  for  which,  we  understand,  Mr.  Pelton  is 
now  making  arrangements,  an  interest  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  shared  by 
the  public  at  large.  The  berth  has  been  tested  by  several  voyages  on  the 
American  coast,  and  the  testimonials  we  have  seen  all  speak  to  its  good 
qualities.  That  from  the  passengers  and  commander  of  the  Alsatia,  of 
the  Anchor  Line,  which  vessel  has  one  fitted  up,  and  which  was  used  on  the 
last  passage  across  from  New  York,  is  very  strong  in  its  favour. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  suffer  from  sea  sickness,  would  do  well  to  visit 
the  offices  of  Messrs.  W.  Nicolson  &  Co.,  5,  Jeffrey’s  Square,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
E.C.,  where  they  can  inspect  this  new  invention. 
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JUNE,  i  8  79  .  — N  o.  V  I. 

ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MASTER  MARINER : 
THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE. 
Read  before  the  Members  of  the  Shipmasters'  Society,  29  th  May. 


I  INTEND  in  this  paper  to  inquire,  in  some  measure — 
Firstly,  What  was  the  education  of  the  master  mariner 
in  former  years  ?  Secondly,  What  is  the  education  of  the 
master  mariner  of  the  present  day  ?  and,  Thirdly,  What  will 
be  the  education  required  of  him  in  the  future  ?  This  subject 
is  so  large  that  to  enter  fully  into  it  would  take  up  a  far 
longer  time  than  would  be  right  in  a  meeting  like  the 
present.  Papers  read  at  these  meetings  are  to  promote  free 
discussion  amongst  ourselves  as  to  the  best  way  of  raising 
the  master  mariner  to  the  position  he  has  a  right  to 
occupy,  but  which  has  been  kept  from  him.  With  this  end 
in  view,  I  shall  make  my  remarks  as  short  as  possible. 

When  I  first  went  to  sea,  in  1839,  there  were  then  in  the 
British  Merchant  Service  men  who  were  called  the  “  Old 
School.”  I  imagine  that  when  this  so-called  “  Old  School  ” 
went  first  to  sea  there  was  an  “  Old  School  ”  preceding 
them,  and  had  been  so  from  the  earliest  time.  With  them  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  will  confine  myself  to  my  own  time 
and  that  immediately  preceding  it. 

R 
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The  greatest  navigator  that  any  century  has  produced, 
whose  statue  now  stands  in  Hyde  Park,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  began  his  sea  life  in  the  Merchant  Service:  the 
greatest  naval  commander  England  ever  had,  among  the 
many  that  have  lived  and  died  in  her  service,  began  his 
sea  career  in  a  Dundee  whaler,  and  finished  it  at  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar,  an  admiral  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Naval 
Service  of  Great  Britain. 

What  were  the  men  who  were  called  the  “  Old  School  ”  in 
my  young  days  ?  I  can  bear  willing  testimony ;  they  were 
true  British  sailors  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  men  fearless 
in  doing  their  duty  ;  men  who  had  passed  through  the 
various  grades  of  the  service  up  to  master,  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  satisfaction  to  their  employers.  Many  of 
them  could  not  do  much  more  than  write  legibly,  and  as 
to  putting  words  into  very  correct  English  in  their  corres¬ 
pondence,  they  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  do  it ;  their 
letters,  with  all’  their  faults  and  peculiarities  of  style,  were 
well  understood  by  their  owners  ;  they  went  straight  to  the 
point ;  probably  were  more  satisfactory  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  than  the  well-rounded  periods  of  the 
present  day  would  have  been.  The  education  of  the  owner 
was  very  little  above  that  of  his  master ;  the  one  could  not, 
and  the  other  would  not,  have  made  sense  out  of  it  had  it 
been  done. 

These  men  found  their  way  across  the  ocean  from  port  to 
port,  and  to  places  previously  unknown  ;  they  were,  in 
some  measure,  the  means  of  assisting  to  found  an  empire 
upon  which  the  sun  never  sets ;  by  their  courage  and  per¬ 
severance  they  penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity  to  its  remotest 
corners.  The  ships  they  commanded  were  very  inferior  to 
those  of  to-day ;  clumsy  tubs,  made  so  by  absurd  navigation 
laws,  since  repealed,  with  the  exploded  abomination  of  rope 
rigging  ;  masts  out  of  all  proportion,  according  to  modern 
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ideas  ;  bad  provisions,  bad  water,  faulty  charts,  often  none 
at  all  ;  indifferent  instruments  and  nautical  books.  What 
was  the  education  of  these  men  ?  It  was  not  much  ;  but  this 
I  will  say,  it  answered  their  purpose.  They  were  equal  to  the 
times,  they  understood  sufficient  navigation  to  cross  the 
ocean  in  safety,  they  trusted  to  their  own  experience  of  the 
weather,  they  were  more  self-reliant  than  the  men  of  the 
present  day ;  and  why  ?  they  had  no  certificate  to  be 
cancelled  for  accident ;  themselves,  wives,  and  children 
reduced  to  starvation  from  a  casualty ;  no  Marine  Board  of 
Trade  existed  ;  they  w'ere  under  no  terror  of  ruin  by  Courts 
of  Inquiry,  so  called ,  but  which  Inquire,  Condemn,  and 
Sentence.  Had  they  laboured  under  these  disadvantages, 
the  discoveries  they  made  would  have  remained  unknown, 
savages  would  have  continued  to  be  savages,  the  missionary 
would  have  had  his  work  and  danger  increased  one  hundred¬ 
fold,  and  many  more  of  them  would  have  assisted  at  cannibal 
feasts  as  the  principal  delicacy  on  the  table.  As  Mr.  Pegotty 
says,  “  We  are  rough,  but  we  are  ready.”  So  were  they. 
These  men  took  their  ships  safely  across  the  ocean  under 
difficulties  of  which  the  present  generation  can  have  little 
idea.  It  is  only  by  considering  the  means  at  hand  to  accom¬ 
plish  an  end  that  we  can  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
result.  It  is  not  fifty  years  ago  that  a  magistrate  and  aider- 
man  of  the  City  of  London  gave,  at  a  banquet,  as  a  toast,  “the 
three  R.’s.”  When  asked  to  explain,  he  said,  “  Reading, 
'Riting,  and  ’Rithmetic.”  Such  being  the  amount  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  man  in  that  position,  I  say  the  master  mariner  of 
that  day  was  at  least  his  equal ;  they  understood  something 
more  than  these  three.  The  times  did  not  require  very 
much. 

What  is  the  Education  of  Master  Mariners  of  the  Present  Day  ? 

We  are  progressing,  and  rapidly ;  other  nations  had  been 
in  advance  of  ■  us,  they  had  demanded  a  higher  standard 
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of  education  in  all  classes ;  the  movement  subsequently 
extended  to  England  ;  then  came  the  voluntary  examination 
of  masters  and  mates  in  the  British  Merchant  Service,  which, 
in  a  few  years,  culminated  in  compulsory  examination.  It 
was  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  though,  no  doubt,  it 
pressed  heavily  on  some,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  it  has  very  considerably  raised  the  standard  of  education 
required  in  the  service  ;  the  time  had  come  that  the  master 
mariner  of  Great  Britain  should  take  his  place  among 
educated  men.  The  subject  was  new  to  all ;  he  did  not  start 
with  the  rest.  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  he 
has  answered  to  the  call,  and  will  answer  to  it.  I  have  only 
to  look  round  this  room  to  see  how  heartily  this  subject  is 
taken  up,  to  feel  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  man  amongst 
us  that  will  say,  “  I  know  as  much  as  I  want  to  know.  I 
care  for  no  further  knowledge.”  The  master  mariner  of  the 
present  day  has  advanced  side  by  side  with  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  ;  it  may  be  not  to  the  same  extent,  for  he  has  not  the 
same  opportunities  ;  no  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  him 
while  serving  in  the  position  of  a  mate  ;  everything  he 
acquires,  certificate  of  competency  included,  has  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  his  hard-earned  wages.  He  knows  the  why  and 
wherefore  he  uses  certain  figures  in  his  calculations,  how  the 
nautical  tables  that  he  is  continually  using  are  constructed  ; 
his  attainments  in  astronomy  are  something  more  than 
acquaintance  with  the  Pole  Star ;  the  technical  words  that 
he  is  every  day  using  are  more  than  mere  words,  they  are 
sounds  that  convey  a  direct  meaning  to  his  mind  ;  the  science 
of  meteorology  is  opening  his  eyes  to  the  courses  of  the 
winds,  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  to  the  mighty  effects  of 
magnetism  ;  the  theoretical  part  of  his  profession  is  no  longer 
a  dead  letter.  I  venture  to  assert  that  he  is  quite  as  able  to 
stow  a  cask  of  sugar  or  set  up  rigging  as  the  men  who  have 
passed  away.  This  much  has  the  examination  done  for  us. 
The  education  of  the  master  mariner  of  the  present  day  is 
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superior  in  most  subjects  to  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago  ; 
much  more  is  required  of  him  ;  there  are  greater  facilities  to 
acquire  it. 

What  is  to  he  Required  of  Him  in  the  Future  ? 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  subject  that  is  a  dangerous  one  for 
me  to  touch.  Some  of  you  in  this  room  may  say,  You 
are  laying  weights  on  the  shoulders  of  those  coming  into  the 
service  that  you  could  not  have  borne  yourself,  but  a  valued 
friend,  and  a  member  of  this  Society,  at  our  last  but  one 
General  Meeting,  has  kindly  helped  over  the  difficulty  by 
this  remark,  “  We  are  a  scientific  body  there  is  the  whole 
thing  in  the  smallest  possible  compass.  The  training-ships, 
I  mean  those  training  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  are  doing  an 
excellent  work  for  the  Mercantile  Marine.  Young  men 
coming  from  these  ships  must  take  a  far  higher  stand  in 
navigation,  nautical  astronomy,  and  all  scientific  subjects 
connected  with  the  Service  than  those  who  have  not  had 
these  advantages.  There  is  no  question  that  whoever  aspires 
to  command  an  iron  ship  or  steamer  should  have  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  marine  steam-engine, 
and  the  maintenance  in  good  condition  of  the  hull,  and 
especially  of  the  power  of  iron  over  the  magnet,  until  the 
time  comes  that  a  compass  is  constructed  to  set  all  outside 
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influences  at  defiance.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  accomplished. 
I  can  remember  hearing  steamers  laughed  at  and  iron  ships  pro¬ 
nounced  impossible.  I  leave  it  to  others  far  more  competent 
than  myself  to  point  out  what  the  studies  shall  be,  in  addition 
to  those  already  required.  I  have  met  many  German,  French, 
and  Swedish  masters  who  all  spoke  one  foreign  language.  But 
to  acquire  a  proficiency  in  scientific  subjects  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  sending  a  lad  to  sea  at  twelve  years  of  age.  I 
think  it  positively  prevents  him  from  acquiring  even  an 
idea  of  them.  His  mental  power  at  that  early  age  is  un¬ 
formed,  he  is  only  beginning  to  learn.  Why  stop  him  ? 
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To  send  him  to  sea  at  that  age  in  too  many  cases  means 
utter  ruin ;  sixteen  years  is  quite  young  enough.  An  apprentice 
is  to  be  brought  up  to  become  a  master.  To  do  this  I  can 
see  no  necessity  that  he  should  commence  by  learning  to 
trim  binnacle  lights,  clean  brass  work,  get  up  coals,  or  feed 
the  pigs ;  it  is  work  that  he  never  was  intended  to  do,  work 
that  is  degrading  to  a  respectable  lad,  and  not  advancing 
him  one  step  in  his  profession,  in  many  cases  disgusting 
those  who  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  the  service.  To 
put  him  into  a  forecastle  is  a  greater  wrong,  he  can  get  no 
good  there ;  it  is  putting  him  into  a  place  from  which 
godliness  and  cleanliness  have  fled  in  dismay,  where  the  name^ 
of  the  Almighty  is  never  used  but  to  blaspheme,  where 
morality  is  laughed  at,  and  every  holy  feeling  mocked.  To 
place  a  high-spirited  honourable  lad  in  such  a  place,  and  to 
obey  the  inmates,  is  either  to  crush  his  spirit  or  make  him  as 
reckless  as  those  around  him. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  possible  means  of 
denying  the  sound  now  ringing  in  our  ears,  it  stares  us  in  the 
face  every  hour  and  day  of  our  lives,  we  feel  it  around  us,  in 
our  houses,  in  our  places  of  business,  in  our  intercourse  with 
our  fellow  men,  whether  our  superior  in  social  position  or 
the  reverse,  its  mighty  voice  has  been  heard  throughout  the 
land,  there  is  no  village  so  remote  that  has  not  heard  the 
sound,  and  felt  its  influence.  It  is  the  cry  of  an  entire  nation 
for  greater  facilities  for  education,  that  all  shall  be  educated 
from  the  ^highest  to  the  lowest.  The  reign  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  is  passing  away.  Men  will  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  and  not  like  blind  fools  be  led  by  the  nose  by 
any  body  of  men,  be  they  priests  or  laymen.  It  is  a  broad 
fact  that  the  education  of  all  classes  has,  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  most  materially  advanced  to  the  benefit  of  all, 
but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  movement  is  not  now 
taking  such  strides  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  rising  generation. 
The  high  standard  of  education,  the  cramming  for  all  and 
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every  examination,  the  range  of  the  subjects  to  be  mastered, 
and  the  great  proficiency  required  from  those  who  aspire 
to  any  of  the  learned  professions,  the  Military,  Naval, 
or  Civil  Service,  is  or  is  not  obtained  only  by  such  an 
inordinate  strain  upon  the  mental  powers  of  most  young  men 
who  compete  at  these  examinations,  as  to  be  positively 
detrimental  both  in  mind  and  body  to  many  in  after  life. 

That  the  pressure  upon  the  brain  of  young  men,  studying 
as  they  must  to  achieve  anything  like  distinction  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  enumerated,  is  not  more  than  the  majority  can  stand. 

We  hear  of  successful  candidates  whose  high  mental 
power  enables  them  to  carry  all  before  them.  But  what 
about  those  who  fail,  the  years  of  toil  and  study,  the  forcing 
of  the  mind  by  cramming  (to  end  like  the  hothouse  plant 
that  withers  in  the  open  air),  so  overcoming  a  highly 
sensitive  mind  already  strained  to  the  utmost,  that  suicide 
or  insanity  is  the  result.  We  live  in  a  fast  age,  the  age  of 
the  telegraph,  the  steamship,  and  the  railroad ;  to  go  back, 
to  stop,  are  equally  impossible.  Science  has  made  mighty 
discoveries  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,,  mightier  are  yet  to 
be  made  ;  at  present  we  stand  only  on  the  threshold.  Master 
minds  are  at  work  day  and  night  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  all  things.  So  long  as  these  investi¬ 
gations  are  pushed  forward  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God, 
and  to  benefit  and  raise  humanity  in  general,  so  far  will  they 
prove  a  blessing  to  mankind.  It  was  asked  nearly  four 
thousand  years  ago,  “  Can’st  thou,  by  searching,  find  out 
God;  can’st  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection?” 
Science  of  the  present  day  emphatically  endorses  this  ;  the 
more  known,  infinitely  more  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  advance  with  the  times  ;  if  we  would 
hold  our  own  we  must  be  equal,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  with 
those  around  us  ;  and  until  the  question  that  I  put  is  answered 
(and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  if  to-morrow  it  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative  there  would  be  any  lessening  of  the  demand, 
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no  matter  what  the  amount  of  injury  this  high  standard  of 
education  is  doing  among  all  classes),  until  a  less  amount  is 
required  for  particular,  and  less  cramming  on  general 
subjects,  we  must  as  a  body,  if  we  would  keep  pace  with 
others,  do  in  our  profession  as  others  in  theirs.  There  must 
be  no  standing  still  for  us,  for  those  now  coming  forward  in 
the  British  Merchant  Service.  At  my  time  of  life  it  would 
be  impossible  to  take  up  one  of  these  scientific  subjects,  and 
compete  with  any  chance  of  success  with  men  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  training  that  was  not  to  be  obtained  in 
my  day.  I  know  there  are  hundreds  this  day  in  the  service 
able  and  willing  to  pass  a  very  much  higher  examination 
than  is  required,  and  however  much  I  regret  I  am  not  equal 
to  the  task,  I  do  most  truly  wish  all  success  to  those  who  are, 
and  in  my  retirement  from  active  life  console  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  according  to  my  ability  ; 
that  I  see  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  men 
stepping  forward  able  to  march  with  the  times,  who  have 
had  all  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education,  and  who  have 
greater  mental  powers  than  I  ever  possessed.  There  are 
gentlemen  in  this  room  at  this  moment  who  have  been  years 
in  command,  who  are  an  honour  to  the  service  ;  it  remains 
with  the  younger  men  to  follow  the  example  shown  them,  to 
make  the  British  Merchant  Service  what  it  ought  to  be, 
equal  to  other  professions  in  scientific  acquirements,  in 
languages  and  general  information.  I  urge  on  all  young  men 
now  entering  the  Service,  having  first  mastered  those 
subjects  peculiar  to  it  in  their  several  branches,  not  to 
stop,  to  go  on,  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  raise  the  status  of  the  master  mariner  ;  if  we  are  a 
power  in  the  land  let  those  who  are  coming  on  rise  to  the 
occasion.  The  law  says  we  are  common  carriers ;  let  them 
show  the  country  that  the  masters  and  mates  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  are  gentlemen  in  the  highest  and  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  capable  of  competing  and  holding  their 
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own  in  scientific  acquirements  and  knowledge  of  their 
profession  with  any  body  of  men  in  existence.  Common 
carriers  we  may  be  ;  it  has  been  used  as  a  term  of  reproach ; 
let  us  say  with  the  great  Athenian  .when,  to  degrade  him,  he 
was  made  city  scavenger,  “  If  the  situation  does  not  honour 
me,  I  will  honour  the  situation.” 

One  remark  more,  and  I  will  conclude.  I  wish  I  could 
put  this  before  you  in  a  stronger  light ;  it  requires  more  time 
and  far  more  able  handling  than  I  can  give  it,  but  if  this 
Paper  is  the  means  of  bringing  one  individual  to  think  that 
he  is  not  doing  all  that  he  ought  to  do,  and  stimulates  him  to 
greater  exertion,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I  know  his  example 
will  produce  good  results.  I  by  no  means  undervalue  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  everything  connected  with 
a  ship,  her  internal  management,  stowing  the  cargo,  and 
the  rigging,  this  is  the  mechanical  part  of  the  duty  ;  every 
man  in  command  should  be  able  to  direct  the  smallest  as 
well  as  the  greatest  duty  (whether  he  should  be  an  engineer 
or  not  is  another  question,  at  present  I  don’t  see  how  he  can 
be),  if  not  he  is  liable  to  be  imposed  on  ;  but  for  the  master 
to  attempt  to  be  master,  mate,  cook  and  carpenter  on  board 
his  ship  is  a  mistake  to  say  the  least,  and  only  brings  him 
into  collision  with  those  who  have  shipped  in  these 
capacities,  reduces  his  authority  and  consequently  the 
authority  of  his  officers.  The  master  is  in  a  highly  respon¬ 
sible  position.  If  that  position  is  to  be  respected  he  himself 
must  maintain  it  ;  his  authority  over  his  crew  is  not  one  of 
force  but  of  example.  Considering  the  trials  that  daily  beset 
him,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  few  fall  short.  The  men 
in  the  forecastle  know  and  respect  a  gentleman ;  no  man 
need  expect  that  he  will  not  be  criticised  by  his  crew,  no 
officer  need  think  that  he  will  escape  the  same  ordeal, 
therefore  it  is  their  duty  to  be  so  proficient  as  to  defy  it. 
This  cannot  be  done  but  by  a  higher  education  in  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  service. 
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Gentlemen,  hard  times  are  on  us ;  our  salaries  are  very- 
much  below  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  a  man  in  a  responsible 
situation  on  shore  is  paid  according  to  his  responsibility  ; 
this  is  not  so  with  us  ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  at  issue. 
The  question  to  be  asked  is,  Is  the  master  mariner  to  keep 
pace  in  education  with  the  times  or  not  ? 

HENRY  FAITHFULL. 


HOW  CERTIFICATES  ARE  DEALT  WITH  BY 
THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Read  before  the  Members  of  the  Shipmasters'  Society ,  29 th  May. 


HAVING  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Board  of  Trade 
Inquiries,  I  thought  I  would  spend  a  day  in  seeing 
and  hearing  for  myself.  Seeing  is  believing,  but  feeling  is 
the  naked  truth,  and  I  am  sure  I  pity  anyone  who  is  made  to 
feel  as  this  poor  man  was.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1879,  the 
case  of  the  British  ship,  Caldera  (Captain  Armstrong),  came 
on  for  trial,  at  the  Wreck  Commissioner’s  Court,  at  West¬ 
minster.  This  ship  sailed  from  Shields,  8th  February,  bound 
for  Leghorn,  with  a  cargo  of  coals.  Nothing  of  importance 
happened  until  10  p.m.,  the  13th.  They  had  tacked  off 
Dover  at  noon,  and  stood  to  the  E.S.E.  till  3.30  p.m.,  when 
they  tacked  to  the  W.S.W.  ;  weather  thick  with  rain,  mode¬ 
rate  south  wind.  At  6  p.m.  sighted  Cape  Grisnez  right 
a-head.  Kept  her  off  a  point,  until  the  light  was  a-beam,  then 
full  and  by,  laying  W.S.W.  The  lead  was  hove,  a  look-out 
was  kept ;  the  captain  was  on  deck,  and  had  been  all  the 
way  from  Flambro’  Head,  with  the  exception  of  going  into 
the  cuddy  to  get  his  meals  and  to  mark  her  off  on  the  chart. 

The  Board  of  Trade  wish  us  to  believe  that  they  do  not 
prosecute  (Oh,  no  !),  but  only  set  the  Court  in  motion.  I 
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should  like  to  know  who  it  is  that  forms  this  Board  of  Trade, 
or,  at  least,  the  Marine  Department.  Is  it  the  Secretary, 
the  Assistant-Secretary,  the  Nautical  Adviser,  or  who?  I 
suppose  we  may  call  it  a  Government  department.  They 
order  the  Wreck  Commissioner  to  hold  the  Court.  They 
appoint  the  barrister,  summon  the  captain  to  appear,  and 
subpoena  the  crew  to  give  evidence.  The  captain  was  put 
into  the  witness-box  and  sworn,  after  which  his  certificate 
was  demanded. 

The  Commissioner  informed  the  Court  that  it  was  one  of 
competency,  dated  1856.  Then  commenced  a  host  of  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  barrister,  some  of  which  were  asked  over  and 
over  again  ;  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  witness 
contradict  himself. 

Then  he  was  told  to  take  this  chart  and  mark  where  he 
was  at  such  an  hour ;  this  done,  and  the  chart  handed  back, 
he  was  told  to  lay  off  the  course  and  distance  from  that 
point  to  where  he  thought  he  would  be  at  such  a  time,  and 
then  to  lay  off  the  course  and  distance  up  to  such  a  time. 
Then  the  Commissioner  directed  him  to  lay  off  such  a 
course,  which  done,  and  the  chart  handed  up,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  had  to  acknowledge  that  he  himself  had  made  a 
mistake  by  his  giving  a  wrong  course,  and  begged  pardon, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  said,  we  know  nothing  about  it. 
That  was  true.  The  chart  was  handed  back  for  the  captain 
to  rectify  the  Commissioner’s  own  mistake.  Then  the  Com¬ 
missioner  had  another  go  at  it,  and  after  that  the  barrister, 
until  there  were  so  many  pencil  marks  that  they  were  all 
puzzled  to  know  which  was  which,  when  the  captain’s 
solicitor  suggested  that  they  had  better  now  begin  to  use  a 
blue  pencil.  What  with  the  many  courses  and  distances 
these  two  gentlemen  required  the  captain  to  mark  off  on  the 
chart,  some  three  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  the  badger¬ 
ing  he  received,  the  master  hardly  knew  whether  he  was 
on  his  head  or  his  heels,  and  the  Commissioner  appeared 
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surprised  at  the  master  not  being  so  quick  at  marking  the 
chart  as  he  thought  he  should  have  been.  It  would  have 
been  bad  enough  if  he  had  had  only  the  barrister  at  him,  for 
no  sooner  was  he  told  to  lay  off  one  course  by  this  gentleman 
than  the  Commissioner  told  him  to  lay  off  another.  If  the 
man  had  murdered  somebody  between  Cape  Grisnez  and  the 
Ridge,  he  could  not  have  been  put  to  a  more  severe  examina¬ 
tion,  and  greater  doubt  thrown  on  his  answers.  Then  a 
document  was  brought  forward  as  evidence  against  him,  to 
prove  that  on  such  a  day,  while  the  ship  was  on  the  strand 
in  Sandown  Bay,  and  when  all  was  confusion,  the  Receiver 
of  Wrecks  came  on  board,  and  insisted  on  taking  the  deposi¬ 
tions  of  the  captain  and  crew,  and  got  them  to  sign  it. 
Mr.  Nelson  (all  to  no  purpose)  objected  to  this  paper  being 
used  as  evidence. 

Then  the  Commissioner  asked  how  many  compasses  they 
had,  and  some  confusion  took  place  owing  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  not  knowing  a  tell-tale  from  a  standard  compass.  Now 
this  would  not  have  happened  if  this  Court  was  presided 
over  by  a  nautical  man,  as  it  should  be ;  he  would  have 
known  that  wooden  ships  did  not  carry  standard  compasses. 

The  mate  and  six  of  the  crew  were  examined  and  con¬ 
firmed  all  that  the  master  had  said  with  one  exception  only ; 
one  man  declared  that  he  saw  the  light  all  the  time,  while 
all  the  others  said  it  was  lost  sight  of  from  the  time  it  was 
a-beam  until  a  little  before  she  struck.  This  having  closed 
the  case  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Nelson  submitted  that 
the  case  was  finished,  and  that  the  Court  had  no  power  to 
deal  with  the  master’s  certificate,  as  no  material  damage  had 
been  proved.  The  Commissioner  asked  the  master  to  what 
cause  he  attributed  the  accident  ?  He  answered,  “  to  the 
tide.”  “  How  do  you  say  the  tide  sets  in  this  locality  ?  ” 
Answer:  “  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.”  The  Commissioner 
said  :  “  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  sets  in  a 
cross  direction  ?  ” 
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The  Commissioner  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  Court  was 
of  opinion  that  the  courses  laid  by  the  master  were  entirely 
unreliable.  That  the  ship  was  kept  on  a  W.  by  S.  course 
too  long,  the  master  being  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the 
position  of  his  vessel.  When  he  said  Grisnez  Light  was 
distant  five  miles,  he  should  have  seen  that  a  W.  by  S. 
course  would  have  taken  him  on  to  the  Ridge.  He  showed 
an  entire  ignorance  of  the  effect  of  the  tides  upon  his  vessel. 

The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  though  no  witnesses  had 
been  called  to  prove  material  damage,  it  held  that  the  log 
was  sufficient  to  prove  the  facts,  for  the  entries  show  that 
the  ship  was  making  water  continually,  and  that  nineteen 
hands  were  pumping  day  and  night  in  the  dock  and 
discharging  cargo  to  enable  the  ship  to  be  put  into  dry  dock. 

The  Court  held  that  the  Board  of  Trade  were  fully  justified 
in  putting  in  the  depositions  taken  by  the  Receiver  of  Wrecks 
as  evidence,  and  considered  the  master  had  shown  a  mental 
rather  than  a  moral  negligence.  (In  other  words  he  was  a 
fool.) 

They  considered  his  immunity  from  accident  for  twenty -two  years 
was  due  rather  to  good  Inch  than  good  management ,  and  in  spite  of 
the  high  testimonials  and  long  services,  they  considered  it 
necessary,  in  the  owner  s  interest ,  to  suspend  his  certificate  for 
three  months. 

Query  :  The  courses,  they  say,  laid  by  the  captain  were 
unreliable.  This  must  mean  the  courses  laid  off  in  Court 
three  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  when  the  captain  had 
been  cross-questioned  for  an  unreasonable  time.  If  I 
remember  right  the  captain  said  that  after  the  light  was 
a-beam  she  steered  W.S.W.  and  not  W.  by  S.  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  lay  her  off,  and  I  say  that  with  Grisnez  Light 
five  miles  distance  a  W.S.W.  course  takes  you  clear  of  the 
Ridge,  and  not  on  to  it. 

It  is  strange  that  the  master  should  have  been  totally 
ignorant  of  the  position  of  his  vessel  when  he  had  just  seen 
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the  light  and  had  taken  a  cast  of  the  lead.  He  told  the 
Court  that  the  ebb  tide  set  W.  by  S.  and  this  quite  agrees 
with  this  same  Court's  finding  in  the  case  of  the  Fleetwing , 
and  now  we  are  told  that  to  affirm  this  is  ignorance. 

Had  I  been  in  command  of  the  Caldera  I  should  have 
ordered  the  Receiver  of  Wrecks  over  the  side,  and  in  doing 
so,  told  him  that  I  would  call  and  make  my  deposition  at  the 
proper  time  and  place.  Is  it  not  preposterous,  that  when  a 
ship  commanded  by  an  Englishman  who  has  passed  all  his 
examinations  and  gained  his  certificate,  and  with  whom  the 
owner  is  content  to  trust  his  property,  that  when  this  ship 
meets  with  an  accident,  the  Receiver  of  Wrecks  should  be 
allowed  to  jump  on  board  while  the  ship  is  bumping  on  the 
strand,  like  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes,  as  if  he  were 
looking  for  a  thief ;  and  at  this  untoward  time  take  deposi¬ 
tions,  and  these  to  be  brought  into  Court  and  used  against 
one  ?  Cannot  the  master,  mates,  carpenter,  and  crew  be 
trusted,  until  the  ship  is  got  into  a  place  of  safety,  before 
taking  down  all  that  has  happened  ? 

Has  the  British  sailor  fallen  thus  low,  that  he  cannot  be 
trusted  with  time  to  get  cool  and  collected  before  giving  his 
evidence  ? 

I11  times  gone  by  if  there  was  one  body  of  men  noted  more 
than  any  other  for  frankness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  it  was 
the  British  tar.  This  appears  to  have  been  knocked  out  of 
them  by  these  Courts  of  Inquiry. 

Is  it  right  for  the  Court  to  add  insult  to  injury.  How  can 
they  judge  whether  it  was  owing  to  good  luck  more  than 
good  management  that  the  captain  had  navigated  his  ship 
over  the  ocean  for  22  years  clear  of  accidents  ?  Did  the  two 
nautical  assessors  agree  to  this  bold  and  uncalled  for  asser¬ 
tion,  or  was  it  only  the  opinion  of  a  landsman  who  has 
gained  his  experience  on  nautical  matters  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  room  ?  I  think  that  the  assessors  would  never 
have  so  far  forgotten  themselves.  But  if  they  did,  they  will 
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find  no  sailor  to  agree  with  them  in  this  assertion.  It  struck 
me  at  the  time  this  inquiry  was  going  on,  that  the  two 
nautical  assessors  might  just  as  well  have  been  in  their  beds 
for  all  the  use  they  were,  for  the  whole  affair  was  carried  on 
by  the  commissioner  and  the  barrister.  The  courses  and 
distances  were  marked  off  by  the  captain,  and  the  two  legal 
gentlemen  alone  examined  and  questioned  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  testimonials  and  long  service  of 
the  captain,  they  considered  it  necessary  (in  the  owner's 
interest)  to  suspend  his  certificate  for  three  months.  What 
interest  could  the  owner  have  in  the  captain’s  certificate 
being  suspended.  If  the  owner  thought  the  captain  to  blame, 
or  that  he  was  not  a  fit  person  to  trust  the  command  of  his 
ship  to,  he  could  discharge  him  without  any  advice  or 
assistance  from  the  Court,  and  no  doubt  would  have  done  so. 
The  fact  of  his  having  had  his  certificate  returned  would 
have  had  no  influence  on  the  owner.  Owners  pay  about  as 
much  respect  to  the  finding  of  these  courts  as  the  captains 
and  mates  do. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  25th 
March  last,  said,  “  Now,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  agree  in  the 
general  remark  that  is  made  by  the  noble  Duke,  that  because 
an  individual  has  committed  an  error,  and  even  a  consider¬ 
able  error,  for  that  reason,  without  any  reference  either  to 
his  past  services,  or  without  any  reference  to  his  past  qualifi¬ 
cations,  immediately  a  change  should  be  recommended,  and 
that  he  should  be  recalled  from  the  scene  of  his  duty.” 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  is  sound  reasoning,  and  why  should  it 
not  hold  good  as  regards  our  captains  ? 

Before  these  certificates  were  thought  of,  or  the  Board  of 
Trade  came  into  existence,  there  was  a  factor  taken  into 
account,  which  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  those  who  sit  in 
judgment  on  captains  now-a-days  quite  ignores,  and  that 
was  the  Act  of  God.  It  was  not  good  luck  that  brought  the 
captain  to  this  spot  just  at  dead  low-water  ;  had  he  arrived  a 
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few  hours  sooner  or  a  few  hours  later  she  would  have  gone 
over  the  Ridge,  and  we  should  have  heard  nothing  about  it. 

The  captain  of  the  Fleetwing  was  condemned  by  this 
Court  for  giving  up  charge  to  a  supposed  unfit  person. 
The  captain  of  the  Caldera  kept  charge  himself.  Fleetwing 
neglected  the  lead.  Caldera  the  lead  was  hove.  Fleetwing 
was  kept  too  long  on  an  E.S.E.  course.  Caldera  on  a  W.S.W. 
course,  and  it  was  said  by  the  Court  that  the  tide  would  tend 
to  set  them  where  they  grounded.  And  both  captains  were 
condemned  for  want  of  skill  in  the  navigation  of  their  ships 
during  the  last  few  hours  before  grounding. 

The  captain  of  the  Fleetwing  was  told  in  Court  that  he  had 
not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  set  of  the  flood  tide, 
which  sets  to  the  E.  by  N.  ;  and  when  the  captain  of  the 
Caldera  said  that  the  ebb-tide  set  to  the  W.  by  S.  he  was 
contradicted,  and  asked  by  the  Wreck  Commissioner  if  he 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  set  to  the  northward. 
Now  all  nautical  men  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  Court  was  right  in  saying  that  the  flood-tide  set  to 
the  E.  by  N.,  the  captain  of  the  Caldera  was  not  far  out  in 
saying  that  the  ebb  would  set  to  the  W.  by  S. ;  and  what 
sailor  would  believe  that  a  captain  of  twenty-two  years’ 
standing,  who  had  safely  navigated  his  ship  over  the  ocean 
for  that  time,  and  who  had  just  brought  her  all  right  from 
the  Tyne,  and  had  only  a  few  hours  previous  left  the  South 
Foreland  ;  had  sighted  Grisnez  only  some  three  hours  ;  had 
taken  the  bearings  of  the  light,  and  had  actually  given  orders 
to  “  about  ship,”  just  before  she  struck  ;  I  ask,  what  sailor 
would  believe  that  this  man  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
position  of  his  ship  ?  I  ask  again,  did  the  nautical  assessors 
agree  in  this  also  ?  In  my  opinion  this  accident  was  caused 
owing  to  the  captain  being  over-careful  to  give  Cape  Grisnez 
a  wide  berth.  And  this  over-anxiety  to  keep  clear  of  the 
cape,  which  was  in  sight,  was  the  dread  he  might  have  had 
in  his  mind  of  what  the  Wreck  Commissioner  would  have  to 
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say  to  him  if  he  caught  the  ground.  And  this  over-careful¬ 
ness  to  avoid  danger  on  the  left  hand  brought  him  to  grief 
on  the  right.  All  would  have  been  well  with  him  if  he  had 
not  kept  her  off  the  one  point  to  give  the  cape  a  wider  berth. 
Had  he  kept  his  wind,  and  shaved  the  cape,  the  course  she 
laid  would  have  taken  him  down  channel. 

One  of  my  friends  on  the  Committee  told  me  that  I  was 
always  hammering  at  this  same  subject.  Well,  I  answer, 
we  have  a  grievance,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  remedied  is 
to  hammer  away  at  it.  I  dare  say  that  the  people  said  to 
Noah  :  “  Hulloa,  Noah,  are  you  still  hammering  away  at 
this  old  boat  of  yours  ?”  But  he  wisely  paid  no  attention  to 
their  remarks,  but  went  on  until  he  had  accomplished  his 
end :  and  I  advise  shipmasters  to  do  the  same. 

W.  BURROWS. 

Captain  Peters  said :  The  thanks  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  are  due  to  Captain  Burrows  for  bringing  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiries  to  their  notice. 
The  paper  touches  upon  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  members  of  the  profession  generally,  and  it  behoves 
them  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  matter.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  remedy  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  conduct  these  inquiries,  and  these  points 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  master  mariners. 

Captain  Benson,  who  relieved  Captain  Peterson  in  the 
chair,  said :  The  great  absurdity  of  the  Courts  of  Inquiry 
is  that  the  decisions  are  so  frequently  contradictory, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  amounts  to  this,  that  one  is 
virtually  being  tried  by  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  and  by 
him  judged  and  punished.  The  nautical  assessors  are  mere 
nonentities — (hear,  hear)  ;  they  are  not  consulted,  nor  are 
they  asked  to  speak.  We,  who  carefully  watch  and  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  decisions  of  the  Wreck  Com¬ 
missioner,  see  the  waywardness  and  utter  want  of  principle. 
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Men’s  peace  of  mind,  honour,  and  pockets  are  assailed,  and 
no  sympathy  is  shown  them,  and  it  would  appear  that  if 
insult  can  be  added  it  gives  the  Court  greater  satisfaction. 
Who  ever  before  heard  that  twenty-two  years  success  in 
navigation  was  a  fluke  ?  In  the  Royal  Navy  if  an  officer 
deserves  punishment  he  gets  it,  and  we  know  that  his 
brother  officers  do  not  hesitate  to  deal  with  the  case  upon  its 
merits.  In  that  service  men  are  tried  by  their  peers,  and 
they  obtain  justice,  but  in  ours  what  is  it  ?  Why  we  are 
tried  by  a  Proctor  of  Doctors  Commons,  who  is  about  as 
much  qualified  for  giving  decisions  upon  gunnery  or 
torpedoes  as  he  is  for  dealing  with  a  case  involving  the 
beating  of  a  ship  down  channel.  The  unfortunate  man  is 
bullied  and  badgered,  ordered  to  lay  down  courses,  and  do 
other  acts  to  criminate  himself,  and  when  this  is  done  his 
judge  does  not  understand  what  he  has  said.  After  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  these  proceedings  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
it  is  astounding  how  Parliament  can  allow  this  farce — this 
disgraceful  farce  to  go  on.  We  must  never  cease  to  grind 
this  old  tune,  never  stop  agitating  until  the  law  is  altered. 
There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  what  this  Society 
has  been  and  is  doing  has  borne  fruit,  but  at  present  it  is 
not  seen,  bye-and-bye  it  v^ill  be.  Agitation  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  proper  manner,  and  then  sooner  or  later  Govern¬ 
ment  must  listen  to  and  believe  us,  and  eventually  secure  for 
us  the  assurance  that  justice  will  be  meted  out  in  cases  such 
as  are  frequently  brought  before  our  notice. 

Captain  Bedford  Pim  :  I  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to 
Captain  Burrows  for  the  earnestness  of  his  paper,  and  for 
the  constant  pegging  away  at  every  opportunity  ;  and  I  can 
only  say  that  I  hope,  in  a  few  years,  Captain  Burrows  will 
find  the  result  of  his  labour  as  sure  as  was  that  of  Noah. 
We  all  know  what  he  did,  and  this  pegging  away  may  save 
the  finest  service  in  the  world.  The  Mercantile  Marine  is 
not  second  to  the  Royal  Navy,  to  which  service  I  belong ;  it 
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is  more  important,  for  where  we  are  to  get  our  provisions 
from  without  our  mercantile  fleet  I  know  not.  We  must 
kick  all  foreigners  out  of  the  service.  The  Returns  for  which 
I  moved  show  that  we  have  an  alarming  number  of  foreigners 
under  our  flag,  and  they  should  be  excluded  rigorously.  If 
only  sailors  would  exert  themselves,  and  look  after  their 
interests,  the  existing  state  of  things  would  be  remedied  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  service  is  a  rope  of  sand.  I  am 
doing  all  I  can  to  advance  the  cause,  and  if  only  sailors 
would  regard  me  as  a  friend  and  help  me  in  my  endeavours, 
I  really  believe  we  should  make  an  impression.  I  have  a 
notice,  which  comes  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
23rd  June  :  “  Captain  Pirn, — British  Mercantile  Marine, — 
To  call  attention  to  the  Petition  of  British  seamen  recently 
presented  to  this  House,  setting  forth  the  scandalous  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,  the  consequent  danger 
to  the  nation,  the  inefficiency  of  the  Marine  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  its  Returns  ;  and 
to  move,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  for  an  inquiry  by  Royal  Commission  into 
the  administration  of  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade;”  and  on  that  occasion  I  want  all  your  assistance 
to  back  me  up.  At  present,  I  can’t  obtain  the  support  from 
my  own  body,  and  it  is  this  that  I  so  much  require.  Captain 
Burrows  is  an  exception  that  one  meets  once  in  a  lifetime  ; 
he  keeps  pegging  away.  I  do  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
People  say  I  am  not  a  bad  sailor,  but  I  was  a  sailor  before  I 
went  into  the  Royal  Navy;  it  was  the  Merchant  Service 
which  made  me  a  sailor,  and  it  is  from  this  service  we  obtain 
our  seamen.  I  consider  it  most  hard  that  you  should  be 
tried  by  young  Royal  naval  officers  ;  it  is  a  great  hardship 
that  an  old  grey-haired  man  should  be  submitted  to  such 
examination  by  a  young  man,  who  possesses  less  knowledge 
of  the  sea  than  the  old  man  has  in  his  little  finger.  (Cheers.) 
On  retirement  from  the  sea,  I  went  to  the  bar,  and  I  know 
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the  injustice  of  these  Courts  of  Inquiry ;  there  is  nothing 
more  unjust  than  these  trials.  I  have  no  other  object  in 
view  than  to  assist  my  brother  sailors,  but  I  must  have  their 
support.  Come  forward  and  help  me ;  draft  a  petition, 
stating  clearly  what  your  grievances  are,  and  have  it  pre¬ 
sented  by  your  members.  Then  I  can  refer  to  it  in  the  House, 
and  if  I  can  point  to  this  clause  or  that  clause,  the  House 
must  see  it  merits  notice.  Embody  in  your  petition  such 
facts  as  you  and  I  know ;  the  House  knows  nothing  of  them, 
nor  of  the  requirements  of  the  service.  When  sailors’  affairs 
come  on  the  House  clears  out,  for  they  don’t  understand  the 
subject.  There  are  only  five  sailors  amongst  all  its  members. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  suggestion  for  a  petition 
would  receive  the  prompt  attention  of  the  Committee,  and 
one  would  be  drafted  for  the  Annual  Meeting. 


THE  “GIPSY  QUEEN.” 


IN  our  last  number  we  published  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Shipping  Gazette ,  referring  to 
the  above-named  vessel,  and  we  now  extract  a  leading 
article  from  the  same  source,  of  the  9th  May. 

“  Towards  the  close  of  December  last,  an  Official  Inquiry 
was  opened  at  Glasgow  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
stranding  and  loss  of  the  schooner  Gipsy  Queen  on  Kimmeridge 
Ledge,  in  Portland  Bay,  on  the  2nd  of  that  month.  On  the 
24th  of  January  we  called  attention  to  this  case,  to  the  facts 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  further  than  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  Master  was  on  certain  grounds  found  in 
default,  and  had  his  certificate  suspended  for  six  months. 
On  Friday  last  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
asked  by  the  member  of  Birkenhead  whether  he  ‘  was  aware 
that  the  principal  witnesses  had  since  the  Inquiry  admitted 
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that  their  evidence  was  untrue,  and  whether  it  was  the  case 
that  Mr.  Chaddock  still  remained  without  his  certificate,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  was  withholding  its  return  in  order 
to  avoid  making  the  Department  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages.’  There  was  a  further  reference  to  the  insurance 
on  ship  or  cargo,  but  this  portion  of  Mr.  Maclver’s  question 
was  subsequently  withdrawn  by  that  gentleman.  The  reply 
of  Lord  Sandon  was,  substantially,  that  although  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  power  to  return  a  cancelled  or  suspended 
certificate,  they  have  no  power  to  examine  witnesses  or  to 
try  the  case  over  again  ;  ‘  and,’  continued  his  Lordship,  ‘  we 
do  not  consider  ourselves  justified  in  interfering  with  the 
decision  of  a  duly  constituted  Court  except  under  very 
special  circnmstances.’  This  reply  has  formed  the  text  of  a 
letter,*  which  appeared  in  our  impression  of  Wednesday, 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society,  in  which  it 
is  broadly  stated  that  the  certificate  of  the  Master  of  the 
Gipsy  Queen  was  suspended  on  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
crew  which  they  have  since  admitted  to  be  false,  and  in 
which  Lord  Sandon’s  reply  is  described  as  ‘  evasive  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.’  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  substantiate  this 
statement  by  a  reference  to  certain  depositions  made  by  two 
witnesses  at  the  Inquiry  to  the  effect  that  they  had  given 
false  evidence — that  thereupon  an  appeal  had  been  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  the  Magistrates  in  Glasgow  who 
held  the  investigation,  but  from  neither  quarter  was  any  re¬ 
dress  obtained  or  obtainable.  The  letter  of  our  correspondent 
raises  two  important  questions — first,  as  to  the  present  consti¬ 
tution  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  into  wrecks  and  casualties  ;  and 
secondly,  as  to  the  power  of  review  by  these  Courts,  or  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  review  their  decisions.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  as  anomalous,  and  in  some  respects  entirely  irreconcil- 
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able  with  well-known  principles  of  law.  It  is  also  true  that  they 
have  been  condemned  in  emphatic  terms  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships.  ‘The  Tribunal  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  be  a  Court  of  Inquiry  and  also  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Law.’  But  that  is  the  character  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  as 
designed  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1854,  and  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  day — only  varied  as  to  procedure.  We  are 
not  sure  that  another  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
there  should  be  no  power  of  suspending  certificates,  was  a 
"wise  one,  or  that  if  adopted,  it  would  not  have  produced 
greater  hardship  than  it  was  intended  to  alleviate.  If  a 
Court  was  placed  in  the  position  of  having  either  to  return 
or  to  cancel  a  man’s  certificate,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  working  of  these  Courts  would  be  indefinitely  increased. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission,  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and 
the  most  material  alterations  produced  by  the  Act  of  1876 
have  been  the  separation  between  the  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  the  inquiry  into  any  charge  or  charges  against 
Masters  and  certificated  Officers  where  an  issue  is  raised 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  holder  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate ;  and  the  transfer  of  the  nomination  of  the  Nautical 
Assessors  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Inquiry — an  arrangement  against  which  there  are  many 
and  obvious  objections.  As  regards  the  power  of  review 
possessed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  is  strictly  confined  by 
the  Act  of  1862  (Sec.  23)  to  the  re-issue  or  return  of  certifi¬ 
cates  which  have  been  cancelled  or  suspended,  or  to  the 
shortening  of  the  time  of  suspension,  or  the  granting  of  a 
new  certificate  of  the  same  or  of  any  lower  grade  in  place  of 
any  certificate  which  has  been  cancelled  or  suspended.  The 
answer,  therefore,  of  Lord  Sandon,  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
could  not  direct  a  new  inquiry  in  the  case  of  the  Gipsy  Queen , 
or  in  any  other  case,  was  correct ;  and  inasmuch  as  Courts 
of  Inquiry  are  put  in  motion  by  direction  of  the  Board  of 
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Trade,  it  is  obvious  that  no  such  Court  could  of  its  own 
authority  re-investigate  any  case,  or  review  its  own  decision. 
It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  such  a  state  of  things  is 
just  or  proper  and  should  be  suffered  to  continue.  It  might 
be  that  a  department  like  the  Board  of  Trade,  possessing 
only  the  alternative  of  varying  or  quashing  the  finding  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  would  hesitate  to  disturb  a  decision 
founded  on  evidence  which  they  have  not  heard,  and  given 
by  witnesses  of  whose  demeanour  they  had  no  opportunity  of 
fairly  judging.  It  would  be  a  different  thing,  however,  if  the 
Board  had  the  power  of  ordering  a  re-hearing  of  the  case,  if 
the  circumstances  should  appear  to  warrant  it.  Captain  Chad- 
dock’s  assertion  is  that  his  character  and  prospects  have 
suffered  by  the  admitted  perjury  of  two  witnesses,  and  the 
absence  of  a  third  from  the  investigation  who  could  have 
given  important  evidence  in  his  favour.  If  this  be  so,  Mr. 
Chaddock  is  an  injured  man  ;  but  the  blame  seems  to  rest 
rather  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  than  with  those  who  ad¬ 
minister  it.  But  Mr.  Chaddock’s  case  may  be  that  of  any 
shipmaster  who  finds  himself  before  a  Court  of  Inquiry  at 
which  unreliable  or  interested  evidence  is  adduced.  The 
existing  evil  can  only  be  cured  by  legislative  action.” 


THE  SHIPMASTERS’  SOCIETY. 


~|"N  our  next  number  we  shall  publish  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  above-named  Society  which  was  held  on  the  10th  inst., 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  when  the  following  report  was 
presented : — 

“  In  submitting  their  Third  Annual  Report,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  congratulate  you  upon  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
Society.  There  have  been  134  new  Members  enrolled  during 
the  past  year,  making  a  total  of  440  Members  since  the 
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formation  of  the  Society.  The  Register  on  the  31st  March 
shows  a  total  of  Subscribing  Members,  420.  Of  these, 
3 75  are  masters,  8  officers,  and  37  Honorary  Members. 
With  regret,  the  deaths  of  eight  Members  are  recorded  : 
W.  S.  Lindsay,  G.  Gibb,  T.  H.  Hillman,  J.  R.  McKay,  J.  B. 
Babot,  E.  M.  Leeds,  C.  J.  Marston,  and  J.  Potter — the  latter 
being  a  Member  of  your  Committee.  Three  resignations 
have  been  accepted,  viz.,  J.  L.  Parker,  W.  A.  Wallace,  and 
F.  Jamieson. 

“  The  financial  position  is  satisfactory,  the  Balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  Society  being  ^115  16s.  7d.,  and  payments  due 
^107  5s.,  making  a  total  of  £223  is.  7d.,  which  compared 
with  ^137  5s.  6d.  and  ^"63,  or  a  total  of  £200  5s.  6d.  for  the 
previous  year,  shows  that  the  Society  maintains  its  position 
in  spite  of  the  depressed  state  of  shipping.  Your  Committee 
would  again  bring  before  your  notice  the  Fund  for  Widows 
and  Orphans,  trusting  that  you  will  liberally  support  this 
charity,  in  order  that  provision  may  be  made  when  appli¬ 
cation  is  received  for  such  relief.  The  annual  subscription 
is  2 is.  Members  desirous  of  participating  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Mutual  Insurance  scheme  are  requested  to  forward 
their  names  to  the  Secretary.  The  Merchant  Seamen  Bill, 
which  occupied  considerable  attention  at  the  time  of  your 
last  annual  meeting,  has,  your  Committee  are  pleased  to 
say,  been  abandoned  by  the  Government ;  though  several 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  still  advocating  the 
extension  of  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act  to  seamen. 
The  case  of  the  Cleopatm ,  a  barque  wrecked  near  Pernam¬ 
buco,  was  brought  before  your  notice  last  year  and  is  still 
receiving  serious  attention,  but  your  Committee  are  unable 
to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  case,  having  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Goschen,  M.P.,  who  has  promised  to  bring  it 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Courts  of  Inquiry  held 
during  the  past  year,  in  which  Members  of  this  Society 
have  been  concerned,  are  those  instituted  “  to  inquire  into 
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the  circumstances  attending  the  stranding  of  the  Garonne , 
s.s.,  Chimborazo,  s.s.,  Fleetwing  and  Caldera .”  The  stranding 
near  Cape  Gardafui  of  the  first  of  these  vessels  was,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  attributable  to  a  miscalculation,  and  the  certificate 
of  the  master  was  suspended  for  six  months.  The  second 
case  affords  a  glaring  instance  of  the  injustice  of  these 
Courts.  The  certificate  (extra)  of  Captain  J.  Vine  Hall  was 
suspended  by  the  Sydney  Marine  Board  for  six  months  upon 
what  your  Committee  consider  was  a  mere  empty  form,  for 
the  Board,  after  having  first  examined  the  master  on  oath, 
then  itself  preferred  a  charge  of  default,  and  finally  sat  in 
judgment  upon  its  own  charge.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  Court  itself  should  become,  as  it  were,  committing 
magistrates,  prosecutors,  and  final  judges,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  Court  which  was 
illegally  constituted  ;  there  being  no  legal  adviser,  which  is 
imperative  under  Section  241  of  the  British  Merchant  Ship¬ 
ping  Act.  The  stranding  of  the  Fleetwing ,  at  Cape  Grisnez, 
formed  the  subject  of  an  inquiry,  resulting  in  the  suspension 
of  Captain  Jas.  Isles’s  certificate  (extra)  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  This  sentence  was,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  unduly  harsh,  for  the  casualty  was  due  to  an  error 
of  judgment,  brought  about  by  a  wrong  departure,  and  that 
originating  in  the  statements  made  by  a  boatman  (whose 
services  the  master  had  accepted  off  Beachy  Head)  that 
certain  lights  observed  were  those  of  the  town  of  Hastings. 
The  Caldera  was  a  case  of  stranding  on  the  Ridge  Sand 
(clearly  an  error  of  judgment),  and  the  master  was  suspended 
for  three  months.  A  remark,  made  by  the  Wreck  Commis¬ 
sioner,  is  such  that  your  Committee  think  should  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  all  masters.  The  Commissioner,  in  summing 
up,  after  having  informed  the  Court  that  the  master  had 
been  in  command  of  vessels  for  twenty-two  years,  during 
which  period  he  had  been  free  from  accident,  said,  “  We 
attribute  his  immunity  from  accident  more  to  good  Inch  than  to  good 
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seamanship .”  The  foregoing  cases  serve,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  to  show  the  injustice  of  these  Courts  of 
Inquiry,  so-called,  and  your  Committee  would  respectfully 
submit  them  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Farrer,  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  challenged  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  to  point  out  a  case  where 
injustice  has  been  done  by  the  operation  of  these  inquiries 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  recently  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
there  is  an  appeal.  This,  no  doubt,  is  so  under  Section  242 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  but  experience  has  proved 
that  it  is  of  no  avail,  and,  moreover,  it  is  shown  to  be  useless 
by  the  expression  of  opinion  at  the  Inquiry,  viz.,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  “  the  certificate  should 
be  dealt  with.”  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the 
patrons  for  their  support  during  the  past  year,  to  Captain 
Colomb,  R.N.,  who  kindly  prepared  a  most  interesting  paper 
upon  “  Some  of  the  Causes  of  Collision  between  Crossing 
Vessels,”  and  to  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  M.P.,  for  presenting 
petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  furthering  the 
Society’s  views  in  opposition  to  the  Merchant  Seamen  Bill 
of  1878.  Your  Committee,  in  thanking  the  Honorary  Agents 
for  their  assistance  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
would  solicit  the  continuance  of  their  aid,  as  well  as  the 
support  of  the  individual  members.” 


ERRATA. 

May  Number — 

Page  222,  line  18,  “  a  brass  connecting  rod  ;  ”  read  “  a  con¬ 
necting  rod  brass.” 

Page  254,  line  11,  “starboard  tack  read  “  port  tack.” 
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T~\URING  the  Inquiry  held  at  Westminster  on  the  27th 
ultimo,  in  the  case  of  the  s.s.  Garonne ,  the  learned  Com¬ 
missioner  was  most  anxious  to  prove  material  damage,  and 
notwithstanding  that  evidence  showed  there  was  none,  the 
Commissioner  asked  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor  the 
following  : — “  Was  not  the  copper  damaged  or  rubbed  ?” 

We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  the  s.s.  Garonne  is 
an  iron  built  vessel.  Comment  is  therefore  unnecessary. 


SURVEY  CERTIFICATES  OF  INDIAN  PASSENGER 

STEAMERS. 


r|AHE  following  correspondence  refers  to  a  difficulty 
which  has  arisen  regarding  Certificates  of  Survey 
granted  in  India  to  passenger  steamers  plying  between  this 
country  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the 
London  Board  of  Trade  holding  them  of  less  value  than 
certificates  granted  by  the  survey  officers  employed  under 
their  own  orders,  and  declining  to  admit  them  on  the  same 
equality.  The  Board’s  refusal  to  recognise  as  valid  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  by  the  Indian  Government — who  are  satisfied 
that  their  surveyors  are  sufficiently  competent  to  discharge 
that  duty — involves  serious  hardship  and  inconvenience  to 
owners  and  masters  of  steamships,  who  are  compelled  to 
have  their  vessels  surveyed  under  an  act  of  the  Government 
of  India  before  entering  on  employment  in  places  within  its 
jurisdiction  ;  and,  on  return  to  England,  to  have  such  sur¬ 
vey  set  aside  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  being  unequal  in 
value  to  survey  held  by  their  own  officers.  This  process  of 
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survey  and  re-survey  under  certificates  which  are  not  mutually 
current  in  this  country  and  at  home  is  exceedingly  mis¬ 
chievous.  In  order  to  assimilate  them  the  Board  of  Trade 
suggests  the  appointment  in  Indian  ports  of  thoroughly 
competent  salaried  surveyors,  who  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  any  business  or  receive  any  fees,  and  who  should 
follow  the  Board’s  rules  and  regulations.  The  observance  of 
such  a  proposition  would  entail  a  heavy  cost  which  could  not 
possibly  be  covered  by  survey  fees,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  not  prepared  to  allow  any  additional  charge  being 
imposed  on  Indian  revenues  on  that  account. 

This  is  an  embarrassing  state  of  matters,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  terminated  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  reconsidering  the  subject,  and  recognising  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  in  this  country  under  the  authority  of  surveyors 
as  competent  as  the  Board’s  own  staff. 

“  From  Chamber  to  Government  of  Bengal, 

“  Calcutta,  20th  May,  1878. 

“The  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  direct  me 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  1013,  of  7th 
March,  with  its  enclosures,  relative  to  the  recognition  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  certificates  of  survey  granted  to 
passenger  steamers  in  India. 

“  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  what  arrangements  should  be 
adopted  for  the  future  conduct  of  these  surveys  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  impose  no  charge  on  Indian  revenues,  I  am 
directed  to  submit  the  following  remarks  : — 

“  The  Board  of  Trade,  in  their  letter  of  nth  December, 
1877,  to  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  state 
that,  having  given  the  question  their  careful  consideration 
and  consulted  their  professional  officers,  they  are  advised 
that  the  Indian  surveys,  as  at  present  conducted,  would  not 
appear  to  be  of  equal  value  with  those  performed  by  the 
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survey  staff  of  that  department,  and,  in  order  to  assimilate 
them  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  view  to  their  recognition  by 
that  department,  they  suggest  the  appointment  of  thoroughly 
competent  surveyors,  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  any  business,  or  to  receive  any  fees,  and  who  should 
follow  rules  and  regulations  similar  to  those  contained  in  the 
instructions  to  surveyors  of  ships  issued  by  the  Board. 

“  In  communicating  the  above  to  the  Government  of  India 
the  Secretary  of  State  writes  : — ‘  However  desirable  it  may 
be  to  adopt  measures  which  may  avoid  the  inconvenience 
and  hardship  to  the  owners  or  masters  of  vessels  caused  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  recognise  as  valid  the 
certificates  granted  by  your  surveyors  in  India,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  additional  charge  ought  to  be  imposed  on 
Indian  revenues  on  that  account.’ 

“The  question  therefore  arises  : — What  arrangement  should 
be  adopted  for  the  future  conduct  of  surveys  in  India  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

“  The  Government  of  Bengal,  in  their  letter  of  30th 
December,  1876,  to  the  Government  of  India,  state  that  the 
surveyors  under  Act  5  of  1862  are  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Government  dockyard  at  Kidderpore  and  a  chief  engineer  of 
one  of  the  large  steam  companies  in  regard  to  whose  qualifi¬ 
cations  there  cannot,  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  opinion, 
be  the  smallest  doubt. 

“  That  opinion  unfortunately  is  not  shared  by  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  and  the  difficulty  that  attends  the  matter  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  caused  by  the  Board  not  recognising  the 
superintending  engineers  of  the  dockyards  as  competent  to 
survey  to  the  Board’s  satisfaction  ;  which  appears  somewhat 
anomalous,  since  these  persons  are  taken  from  the  self-same 
class  as  Board  of  Trade  surveyors  in  England,  viz.,  engineers 
of  steamships.  It  is  presumed  that  engineers  of  Her 
Majesty’s  dockyards  in  India  are  Europeans  who  have 
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passed  their  apprenticeship  in  English  factories,  and  have 
also  served  in  the  various  grades  of  engineers  on  board  sea¬ 
going  steam-ships  ;  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  be  justified  in  declining  to  accept  their  certifi¬ 
cates.  And  assuming  the  case  to  be  so — that  the  engineers 
in  India  had  all  necessary  qualifications, — it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  Board  can  object  to  them,  as  the  men 
appointed  in  London  have,  the  Committee  are  informed,  no 
special  training  for  the  duties  of  survey,  but  work  entirely 
under  the  instructions  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board. 
If,  therefore,  men  with  no  previous  training  can  carry  out 
these  instructions,  it  may  be  conceded  that  superintending 
engineers  of  dockyards  in  India,  with  professional  education 
and  experience,  can  do  the  same ;  and  it  is  simply  for  the 
Board  to  send  them  copies  of  any  new  orders  that  may  be 
issued,  to  ensure  surveys  with  which  the  Board  would  be 
satisfied.  If  the  Government  of  India  can  obtain  the 
Board’s  recognition  of  the  competency  of  their  superin¬ 
tending  engineers,  the  difficulty  now  existing  would  be 
removed  ;  but  if  the  employment  of  surveyors,  who  shall 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  duty  on  the  conditions 
required  by  the  Board,  is  insisted  upon,  the  object  to  be 
gained  would,  the  Committee  consider,  be  dearly  purchased 
by  the  expense  involved  in  securing  such  service,  which 
would  require  a  high  scale  of  remuneration,  and  the  idea  of 
so  securing  it  must  be  abandoned. 

“  The  Committee  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Indian  certificates  should  be 
accepted  by  the  two  countries  during  their  currency.  Exist¬ 
ing  regulations  are  quite  anomalous,  since  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  accept  the  Board  of  Trade  certificates,  but 
require,  vessels  to  be  surveyed  here  before  they  enter  on 
Indian  employment,  while  the  Board  of  Trade  pronounce 
the  Indian  surveys  of  less  value  than  their  own  ;  and  the 
Committee  would  therefore  urge  upon  the  consideration  of 
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Government  the  expediency  of  passing  an  Act,  with  provi¬ 
sions  similar  to  those  of  the  English  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
under  which  special  surveyors,  subordinate  to  the  Port  Com¬ 
missioners,  may  be  appointed  ;  and  advantage  might  then 
be  taken  to  assimilate  the  Indian  rules  with  those  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  so  as  to  render  English  and  Indian  certifi¬ 
cates  mutually  current.  At  the  same  time  legislative  pro¬ 
vision  might  be  made  to  guard  against  vessels  leaving  this 
port  in  unseaworthy  condition,  a  subject  which  has  already 
been  brought  by  the  Chamber  prominently  to  the  notice  of 
the  Government.” 


“From  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  the  Government  of 

India. 

“  Calcutta,  30th  December,  1876. 

“  I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
No.  655  (Commerce  and  Trade,  dated  the  18th  December, 
1876),  with  its  enclosures,  regarding  the  application  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  the 
recognition  b}*  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  certificates  of 
survey  of  their  steamers  which  are  granted  by  the  Bombay 
Government. 

“  In  reply  I  am  to  remark  that  the  grant  of  certificates  of 
survey  to  passenger  steamers  under  this  Government  is 
regulated  by  the  Bengal  Council  Acts  No.  5  of  1862  and 
No.  1  of  1868,  and  under  the  Government  of  Bombay  by  the 
Act  of  that  Government,  No.  2  of  1864.  The  Bombay  Act 
is  applicable  ‘To  .  .  .  every  British  steam- vessel  plying 

between  any  part  of  the  Presidency  and  any  other  port. 

.  .  . ;  ’  while  the  Bengal  Acts  are  applicable  only  ‘  To  all 

steam-vessels  plying  .  .  except  steam-vessels  which  may 

ply  between  some  port  within  the  said  provinces  and  some 
port  not  in  British  India .  .  .  From  this  it  will  be  seen 

that  London  steamers  plying  to  Bombay  come  under  the 
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Bombay  Act,  whereas  London  steamers  plying  to  Calcutta 
do  not  come  under  the  Bengal  Acts  unless  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  makes  (Section  7  of  Act  5  of  1862)  a  special  order 
of  survey. 

“  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  rules  in  force  in  Bengal  (dated 
8th  February,  1875),  for  the  guidance  of  surveyors  of  steam- 
vessels  under  the  Bengal  Council  Act,  No.  5,  of  1862.  The 
surveyors  under  this  Act  in  Calcutta  are  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Government  dockyard  at  Kidderpore  and  a  chief 
engineer  of  one  of  the  large  steam  companies  in  regard  to 
whose  qualifications  there  cannot,  in  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor’s  opinion,  be  the  smallest  doubt.” 


“  From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the  Governor- 

General  of  India  in  Council. 

“  No.  3.  “  India  Office,  London, 

“  10th  January,  1878. 

“  With  reference  to  your  letter,  dated  10th  September  last 
(No.  45,  Commerce  and  Trade),  requesting  that  an  applica¬ 
tion  might  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  recognition 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  certificates  of  survey  of  passenger 
steamers,  granted  at  Calcutta  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Act  5  of  1862  (B.C.),  and  at  Bombay,  under  the 
provisions  of  Act  2  of  1864,  and  4  of  1873  (Bom.  C.),  I 
forward  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
noted  in  the  margin.* 

“  Your  Excellency  will  see  that  the  Board  are  advised 
that  Indian  surveys,  as  at  present  conducted,  would  not 
appear  to  be  of  equal  value  with  those  performed  by  the 
survey  staff  under  that  department,  and  in  order  to  assimilate 
them  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  their  recognition,  the 
Board  of  Trade  suggest  the  appointment  of  thoroughly  com- 


#  To  Board  of  Trade,  24th  Oct.,  1877  ;  from  ditto,  nth  Dec.,  1877. 
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petent  salaried  surveyors,  who  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  any  business  or  to  receive  any  fees,  and  who 
should  follow  rules  and  regulations  similar  to  those  contained 
in  the  accompanying  book  (Instructions  to  Surveyors  of 
Ships). 

“  In  forwarding  this  suggestion  to  your  Excellency,  I 
feel  compelled  to  add  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to 
adopt  measures  which  may  avoid  the  inconvenience  and 
hardship  to  the  owners  or  masters  of  vessels  caused  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  recognize  as  valid  the  certi¬ 
ficates  granted  by  your  surveyors  in  India,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  additional  charge  ought  to  be  imposed  on  Indian 
revenues  on  that  account ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
whether  you  can  make  any  arrangement,  in  conformity 
with  this  view,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.” 


“  To  the  Assistant-Secretary,  Board  of  Trade. 

“  India  Office,  24th  October,  1877. 

“  With  reference  to  your  letters  of  the  24th  August  and 
26th  of  October,  1876,  on  the  subject  of  the  recognition  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  certificates  granted  by  the  Indian 
Government  for  passenger  steamers,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  to  transmit  to  you 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Government  of  India,  dated  the 
10th  of  September  last,  with  its  enclosures,  and  to  say  that, 
bearing  in  mind  the  inconvenience  caused  to  the  owners  of 
vessels  plying  between  this  country  and  India,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  by  the  necessity  for  having  a  survey  made  in  this 
country  shortly  after  a  similar  process  has  been  undergone 
at  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  it  appears  to  the  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury  very  desirable  that  certificates  granted  at  those  ports 
under  the  Local  Acts,*  No.  1  of  1862  (Bengal),  or  No.  2  of 


#  Copy  enclosed. 
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1864,  and  No.  4  of  1873  (Bombay),  should  be  recognized  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

“  It  would  seem  from  the  papers  forwarded  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  that  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
surveying  ships,  both  at  Calcutta  and  at  Bombay,  are 
thoroughly  competent  for  the  duty.  I  am  accordingly 
directed  to  express  Lord  Salisbury’s  hope,  that  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  think  it  right  that  Her  Majesty 
should  be  advised  to  issue  the  necessary  order  in  Council 
without  delay.” 


“  From  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall  Gardens. 

“  nth  December,  1877. 

“  Steamships. 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  of  October  last, 
enclosing  printed  reports  and  correspondence  with  the 
Indian  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  recognition,  by  this 
department,  of  certificates  granted  by  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  passenger  steamers  after  a  local  survey,  I  am 
directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  request  that  you  will 
move  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  be  good  enough  to  inform 
the  Indian  Government  that,  having  given  the  question 
their  careful  consideration,  and  consulting  their  professional 
officers,  they  are  advised  that  the  Indian  surveys,  as  at 
present  conducted,  would  not  appear  to  be  of  equal  value 
with  those  performed  by  the  survey  staff  under  this  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  order  to  assimilate  them  as  far  as  possible, 
with  a  view  to  their  recognition  by  this  department,  they 
would  suggest  the  appointment  of  thoroughly  competent 
salaried  surveyors,  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
any  business,  or  to  receive  any  fees,  and  who  should  follow 
rules  and  regulations  similar  to  those  contained  in  the 
enclosed  book.” 
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THE  costs  of  this  case  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reply  given  to  Mr. 
Maclver  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Sandon  said, 
“  Provision  is  annually  made  for  law  charges  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  vote,  and  out  of  this  vote  the  damages  in  the  case  of 
‘  Kain  v.  Farrer  ’  will,  I  believe,  be  paid.” 

This  being  so,  there  will  be  a  curious  item  in  the  law 
charges  for  which  the  next  vote  will  be  required,  and  we  trust 
it  will  draw  its  own  moral. 

Error  of  judgment  by  Assistant-Secretary  ...  ^1,600. 


THE  TYNE  LOCAL  INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

^TT  would  seem  from  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
last  letter  of  our  Shields  Correspondent  that  the 
Local  Insurance  Offices  of  the  Tyne  have  come  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  that  the  decisions  of  Board  of  Trade  Inquiries  into 
wrecks  and  casualties  shall  not  be  taken  as  an  absolute  con- 
donement  of  the  neglect  of  masters  and  chief  officers,  and 
that,  when  necessary,  the  inquiry  or  finding  of  the  Court 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  further  investigation  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Clubs,  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  further  action 
shall  be  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  shipowners  by  sus¬ 
pending  the  offenders  from  navigating  vessels  insured  in  those 
Clubs.  We  have  been  accustomned  hitherto  to  complaints 
of  the  severity  of  Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  of  the  hardship 
occasionally  inflicted  by  these  tribunals  on  masters  and 
officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  The  Underwriters  of  the 
Tyne  take,  it  would  seem,  a  different  view,  and  have  to  come 
to  the  conclusion,  apparently,  that  the  results  of  these  investi- 
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gations  do  not  go  far  enough,  and  they  propose — so  far  as  we 
understand  their  proposition  —  to  constitute  themselves  a 
species  of  Court  of  Review,  and  to  visit  masters  and  officers 
of  ships  insured  in  their  Clubs  with  the  consequences  of  their 
neglect,  or  what  they  may  regard  as  neglect,  any  decision  of 
a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Of 
course  it  is  competent  for  Insurance  Clubs  to  frame  any  rules 
for  their  management  which  the  members  may  consider  ad¬ 
visable,  and  if  these  Clubs,  or  any  of  them,  think  proper  to 
adopt  a  regulation  that  no  shipmaster  or  officer  who  has  lost 
a  ship  shall  be  competent  to  serve  in  any  other  ship  insured 
in  the  Association,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  always  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  any  subsisting  contract 
between  such  officers  and  the  owners.  These  gentlemen  are 
no  doubt  aware  of  the  law  which  regulates  Courts  of  Inquiry 
and  the  decisions  at  which  they  arrive.  They  doubtless 
know  that  every  opportunity  is  afforded  in  these  Courts  for 
the  fullest  investigation  into  the  subject-matter  of  the  Inquiry, 
and  that  Underwriters,  as  parties  interested,  have  now,  or 
may  have  on  application,  a  locus  standi  in  the  Court — a  privilege 
which  was  formerly  denied  them.  They  may  also  know  that 
when  the  decision  of  a  Court  is  arrived  at  and  publicly 
announced,  the  case  is  closed,  and  there  is  no  power  to 
direct  a  re-hearing,  though  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  on  a 
consideration  of  the  evidence  and  of  the  report,  if  they  think 
the  justice  of  the  case  requires  it,  re-issue  and  return  any 
certificate  which  has  been  cancelled  or  suspended.  Thus  far 
as  to  the  law  in  these  cases.  The  Tyne  Local  Insurance 
Offices,  however,  seem  to  think  that  they  would  be  justified 
in  disregarding  the  finding  of  Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  in 
visiting  masters  and  officers  who  have  been  acquitted  by 
these  tribunals  with  ulterior  consequences.  We  can  only  say 
that  such  a  proposal  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  novel,  and 
would,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  calculated,  if  adopted,  to  in¬ 
flict  great  and  needless  hardship.  When  a  master  or  officer 
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has  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  has  had  his 
certificate  returned,  he  ought,  in  common  fairness,  to  be  free 
from  further  pursuit  or  molestation.  The  general  feeling  is 
that  these  Courts  seldom  err  on  the  side  of  leniency,  and 
that  where  the  certificate  of  an  inculpated  person  is  returned 
it  is  but  an  act  of  justice.  Moreover,  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  the  Committee  of  an  Insurance  Club  to  review 
dispassionately  the  finding  of  a  Court  in  a  case  in  which  they 
are  directly  interested,  and  as  to  a  loss  which  the  Club  has  to 
make  good  ;  and  if  this  were  not  so,  no  such  Committee 
could  be  as  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
merits  as  the  Court  before  which  the  witnesses  were  produced 
and  which  had  every  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  character 
of  the  evidence  and  of  all  the  surroundings  of  the  case.  No 
doubt  the  losses  have  of  late,  more  particularly  in  the  Atlantic 
trade,  been  very  heavy,  and  underwriters  must  have  been  in 
many  cases  heavy  sufferers,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a  course 
should  be  adopted  which  would  operate  hardly  and  unfairly 
upon  men  who,  it  might  be,  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
save  the  life  and  property  entrusted  to  their  care.  The 
decision  of  the  Tyne  underwriters,  if  pressed  to  the  threatened 
extent,  would  in  the  end  defeat  its  ostensible  object,  and 
would  only  cause  the  ships  insured  in  the  Clubs  referred  to, 
to  be  avoided  by  masters  and  officers  ."—Shipping  Gazette , 
May  22,  1879. 

The  resolution  of  the  Tyne  Insurance  Company  has  we  are 
informed  been  put  into  force. 

A  master  mariner  was  offered  the  command  of  a  collier, 
but  having  unfortunately  undergone  the  ordeal  of  an  official 
inquiry,  the  underwriters  refused  to  agree  to  his  appointment. 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE  INQUIRIES  WHERE 


Reported  since 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Constance ,  s.s.,  Bristol, 
and  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Leading  Star, 
Cardiff 

Leading  Star  run  down 
by  the  Constance,  s.s., 
in  the  River  Avon 

1 

Bristol : 

30th  April,  1879 

Scottish  Bard,  Ayr 
(N.B.),  1,816 

Stranded  on  Swain  Reef, 
19th  Jan.,  1879 

•  •  • 

Brisbane : 

Theo.  P.  Pugh,  P.M., 
J.P.,  and  M.  S. 
Bundle,  J.P. 

10th  Feb.,  1879 

Robert  Diclcinson,  s.s., 
Newcastle 

Stranded  near  Flam- 
borough  Head,  27  th 
April,  1879 

•  •  • 

North  Shields : 
Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

15th  May,  1879 

Yesso,  s.s. 

Lost  on  the  White  Dogs 
Rocks,  17th  March, 
1879 

1 

Hong  Kong  : 

Hon.  C.  Mav,  J.P., 
H.  B.  Gibb,"  J.P. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  or  paper 
in  your  excellent  publication  signed  “Fairway;”  it  is 
admirable,  and  I  hope  the  writer  will  contribute  some  more 
as  pithy.  Regarding  advance  notes,  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  be  done  away  without  hardship  to  Jack;  but  instead  of 
allowing  those  unspeakable  crimps  to  cash  them,  there  might 
be  an  office  opened  in  a  handy  place,  say  America  Square, 
solely  for  the  cashing  of  advance  notes ,  which  could  be  made  self- 
supporting  by  charging  5  per  cent.,  which  is  not  a  tittle  of 
what  the  poor  fellows  have  to  pay  the  crimps. 

Regarding  Captain  Woolcott’s  plan  of  having  indentures, 
I  think  it  good.  Blanks  for  each  voyage,  or  in  coasting 
trade  for  every  six  or  twelve  months’  voyages  could  be 
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CERTIFICATES  HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  WITH. 

1st  May,  1879. 


Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

Pickard,  R.N. 

Parfitt. 

The  Master  of  the  Con - 
stance,  s.s.,  guilty  of 
great  negligence 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months ;  lower  grade  cer¬ 
tificate  granted. 

R.  M.  Hunter. 

John  Herd. 

Master  guilty  of  impru¬ 
dence,  and  the  Mate 
of  neglecting  to  take 
proper  precautions  by 
sounding 

Master’s  certificate  suspended 
for  6  months,  and  Mate’s 
for  3  months. 

Pickard,  R.N. 

Ward. 

Master  in  default  in  neg¬ 
lecting  to  steer  a  safe 
and  proper  course 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months ;  lower  grade  cer¬ 
tificate  granted. 

M’Ewen. 

R.  Thomson. 

M’Murd. 

Master  guilty  of  negli¬ 
gence 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

printed  on  the  back  of  each  parchment  indenture,  and  when 
the  apprenticeship  is  expired  cancel  that  side  and  have  each 
voyage  entered  on  the  other,  to  have  new  ones  say  once  in 
three  years,  if  they  get  soiled  or  wet.  I  don’t  believe  in  the 
one  shilling  a  month  ;  we  have  paid  already  about  three 
millions  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  according  to  a  speech  some 
years  ago  by  either  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  or  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  not  only  refused  a  wing  of 
the  grand  old  hospital  (which  is  a  standing  monument  of 
the  love  of  William  III.  for  Queen  Mary,  by  whom  it  was 
commenced  for  aged  and  worn  out  British  seamen  of  both 
services,  who  had  it  finished  off  directly  after  her  death  “  in 
memoriam  ”  for  the  Merchant  Service),  but  are  suffering  the 
Royal  Alfred  Institution,  which  they  had  to  take  as  a  substitute , 
to  languish  for  lack  of  funds.  Captain  Woolcott’s  idea  of 
a  table  of  revolutions  is  worth  consideration.  His  plan  of  a 
white  bullseye  over  each  side  light,  to  be  used  to  denote  the 
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tack  the  ship  is  on  is  very  good,  and  if  a  blue  light  were  sub¬ 
stituted  fov  the  green  light ,  and  the  bullseye  above  to  be  used  only  at 
close  quarters ,  the  fear  of  collisions  would  be  greatly  reduced 
in  the  humble  opinion  of,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  STRAUGHAN, 

Member  Shipmasters  Society. 


To  the  Editor  of  “  The  British  Merchant  Service  Journal .” 

Sir, — There  is  a  matter  connected  with  the  interests  of 
shipowners  trading  to  this  port,  which  I  think  it  is  high  time 
should  be  prominently  brought  to  their  notice  through  the 
aid  of  your  publication,  viz.,  the  system  in  vogue  here  for 
measuring  certain  classes  of  cargo  prior  to  shipment,  and  I 
shall  with  your  permission  say  a  few  words  thereon. 

On  reference  to  the  Calcutta  Tonnage  Scale  you  will 
observe  that  cotton  and  jute  have  to  be  measured  at  the 
press-houses ,  where  the  bales  ought  not  to  exceed  52  c.  ft.  to 
the  ton  of  5  bales. 

The  working  of  this  system,  however,  has  now  become  such 
a  scandal  that  a  meeting  of  ships’  agents  was  held  the  other 
day  to  try  and  alter  it,  and  have  all  cargo  measured  alongside. 
This  change  in  the  proper  direction  would  have  been  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  but  for  the  defection  of  our  firm.  Two  or 
three  of  the  agents  at  present  decline  to  take  cotton  except 
measured  alongside  (at  54  to  55  c.  ft.  to  the  ton  of  5  bales),  but 
if  all  will  not  combine  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  continue 
doing  so.  It  therefore  only  remains  for  the  shipowners  at 
home  to  take  up  the  question  and  look  after  their  own 
interests.  Let  them  examine  the  manifests  of  their  ships, 
leaving  this  port  with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  and  they  will  be 
surprised  to  find  their  vessels  carrying  only  a  trifle  over  their 
registered  tonnage. 

The  practice  here  is  for  the  captains  to  go  to  the  press- 
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houses  and  measure  the  cotton  when  reported  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  A  certain  number  of  well-screwed  bales  are  pointed 
out  which,  on  being  measured,  are  found  to  be  within  or 
about  the  regulation  size  of  52  ft.  to  the  5  bales,  but  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  captain  he  finds  when  they  come  along¬ 
side  of  his  ship  that  they  measure  70,  75,  and  even  80  ft.  to 
the  5  bales,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  screwed 
cotton  will  swell  50  per  cent,  after  measurement,  it  is  very 
evident  that  these  latter  were  never  seen  by  the  captain,  and 
that  well-screwed  bales  are  kept  in  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
being  measured  more  than  once. 

Such  a  system  is  a  disgrace  to  any  mercantile  port,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  shipowners  will  send  out  such  instructions 
to  their  agents  as  will  put  a  stop  to  it. 

A.  SKIPPER. 

Calcutta,  9th  May,  1879. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 

Sir, — Your  Magazine  being  the  only  medium  by  which 
ideas  can  be  conveyed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  if  you  will  insert  this  letter  it  may  open  the  eyes  of 
the  most  sleepy  to  their  own  interests  and  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  community  in  the  world,  if  they  wTould  only  wake  up 
and  combine  and  be  honest  to  each  other,  there  would  not 
be  a  more  practical  or  envied  race  in  the  world. 

This  letter  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  open  the  eyes  of  our 
Mercantile  Marine  to  many  evils  they  have  to  endure  unseen. 
First,  buying  in  the  dearest  market  all  the  requirements. 

On  the  appointment,  say,  as  chief  officer  of  a  respectable 
ship,  he  must  spend  for  a  necessary  outfit  about  £bo  in 
nautical  instruments.  Captains  will  want  at  least  ^*100  to  fit 
them  out  as  above  ;  thus,  mate  and  captain  spend,  say,  ^160. 
Now,  if  a  co-operative  company  vras  started  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  these  goods  could  be  supplied  for  ^60, 
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thus  saving  £100  every  ship.  A  chronometer  costs  £15  in 
Clerkenwell  or  Coventry,  where  they  are  all  made,  and  the 
names  of  seller  put  on,  they  get  ^35  to  £\o  for  the  same 
article  ;  a  sextant,  made  as  they  all  are  by  a  little  man 
in  a  garret  for  £/{,  and  sold  in  shops  at  ^10;  charts 
cost  from  publishers  one-half  what  they  are  sold  for.  If  a 
captain  wants  a  chronometer  cleaned  he  pays  about  £?.,  the 
price  in  Clerkenwell  is  5s.  I  know  a  firm  in  the  City,  when 
I  was  in  command,  charged  me  15s.  for  repairing  an  aneroid 
barometer,  but  the  man  in  Clerkenwell  left  his  bill  in  the 
case,  charging  my  optician  8d.  I  have  dealt  with  the 
Clerkenwell  man  ever  since,  and  have  taken  out  lots  of  the 
very  best  chronometers  at  ^*18  each.  I  once  had  an  order  for 
a  China  merchant  for  double  night  glasses.  I  got  the  price 
from  an  optician,  who  had  his  name  thereon,  and  declared 
they  were  his  own  make,  they  would  be  £50  the  dozen. 
My  friend  in  Clerkenwell  took  said  glass  I  bought  of 
optician  for  £\  4s.  to  a  French  warehouse,  we  got  the  same 
article  made  by  the  same  firm  in  Paris,  with  the  same 
private  mark  thereon,  for  £15  per  dozen.  No  wonder 
opticians  can  live  grand  and  die  with  wills  of  ^30,000,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,  all  drawn  out  of  the  hard-earned  monies  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine. 

Co-operate,  never  mind  politics,  with  a  small  annual  sub¬ 
scription  of  say  20s.,  would  not  only  entitle  you  to  all  your 
articles  used  on  board  at  wholesale  prices,  but  would  allow 
a  fund  to  increase  that  no  indigent  captain,  mate,  or  their 
families  should  ever  want.  Owners  would  find  the  benefit 
of  this  store  likewise,  for  frequently  the  repairs  and  new 
instruments  could  be  had  at  half  the  price  paid  now.  I  know 
for  a  fact,  as  I  have  had  it  from  good  authority,  that  an 
optician  so-called,  but  in  reality  a  clock  seller,  has  charged 
£15  for  repairing  a  large  Company’s  ship’s  gear,  which  cost 
him  only  about  10s.  This  company  pay  no  dividends,  has 
no  one  to  overlook  who  can  see  beyond  his  nose,  or  partici- 
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pates,  as  I  know  several  do  participate,  in  the  optician’s 
gains.  Co-operative  stores  would  prevent  all  this.  Every¬ 
thing  a  ship  uses  could  be  had,  to  the  owner  at  least  20  per 
cent,  cheaper,  to  the  captain  100  per  cent,  cheaper. 

The  rooms  in  Jeffrey’s  Square  are  large  enough  to  have 
schools  to  teach  those  passing  the  Marine  Board.  These 
could  be  conducted  by  practical  men  who  were  wanting 
employment,  as  now  there  is  not  one  captain  teaching  navi¬ 
gation,  although  there  are  about  thirty  men  in  London  alone, 
who  pocket  on  the  average  about  ^300  per  year  to  £1,000, 
as  I  know  some  do,  who  have  only  just  emerged  from 
Greenwich  School,  and  been  rubbed  up  by  a  clever  Scotch¬ 
man  in  their  navigation  and  seamanship.  This  would  be  a 
source  of  good  success  to  the  Society.  Again,  the  unemployed 
captain  could  adjust  ships’  compasses  properly,  not  as  now 
done  by  youths  at  an  expense  and  delay  as  follows  :  Twenty- 
four  hours  at  Greenhithe ;  tug  to  pull  vessel  round,  six 
watermen  and  boats,  delay  of  pilot  and  assistance,  which 
makes  the  amount  about  ^*40  out  of  owner’s  pocket,  when 
an  experienced  captain  could  adjust  without  delay  on  the 
vessel’s  way  to  Gravesend. 

And  as  I  know  and  can  prove,  one  adjuster  alone  has  been 
making  for  several  years  over  ^2,000  per  year  himself,  and  as 
there  are  three  others,  this  would  be  a  nice  picking  for  the 
society,  and  instead  of  charging  £6  or  £8  for  adjusting 
charge,  21s.  would  pay.  I  know  a  firm,  who  now  has  about 
thirty  ships,  paying  for  repairs,  &c.,  for  optician’s  work  at  least 
£  1 ,000  for  years,  which  could  be  done  by  the  co-operative 
society  at  £100,  and  leave  a  good  profit.  I  know  in  the 
matter  of  Admiralty  charts  the  agent  gets  about  40  per 
cent,  profit  allowed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  as  there  is  about 
Gi,ooo  worth  sold  per  month,  and  he  has  been  sole  agent 
since  1850,  about  30  years,  a  profit  of  ^400  per  month  ;  this 
agent  has  pocketed  about  ^"144,000.  Take  that  and  put  out 
at  interest  for  thirty  years,  all  the  captains  belonging  to  the 
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society  could  live  like  gentlemen  ever  afterwards,  and  if  their 
wants  were  not  great,  pay  off  the  National  Debt.  This  could 
be  done  in  one  simple  item  of  a  captain’s  expenditure. 
What  must  it  be  in  clothes,  tobacco,  wines,  spirits,  stores, 
and  every  article  necessary  for  a  fit  out  for  sea  ;  owners  would 
save  millions  and  get  better  attention. 

I  am  ready  with  a  sum  to  start  this  society.  A  meeting 
should  be  held  to  sound  the  members  of  the  already  existing 
Shipmasters’  Society.  The  worthy  Secretary,  I  hear,  has 
already  found  out  the  secret  of  buying  wholesale  for  his 
ships,  but  he  has  yet  more  to  learn  before  he  finds  the 
cheapest  market. 

JOHN  GRAY, 

Retired  Captain  and  Compass  Adjuster. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  11  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 

Sir, — In  Mr.  Lind’s  letter  as  Secretary  of  Amalgamated 
British  Seamen’s  Protection  Society,  published  in  your 
journal  of  May  last,  in  reply  to  mine  in  a  previous  number, 
relative  to  the  Merchant  Seamen  of  Great  Britian,  he  has 
made  the  gross  mistake  of  personal  abuse  of  his  antagonist, 
such  being  the  case  I  refuse  to  reply  to  his  letter  in  any  way 
or  hold  any  further  correspondence  with  him.  I  am  sorry  I 
am  compelled  to  arrive  at  this  decision,  as  I  believe  Mr. 
Lind  and  myself  are  working  for  the  same  end ;  but  I  cannot 
subject  myself  to  abuse  from  him  because  I  do  not  follow  his 
footsteps  ;  if  he  is  not  widening  the  breach  between  the  master 
and  the  seamen  by  his  uncalled-for  abuse  of  a  master,  what 
is  he  doing  ?  Should  his  Society  wish  to  work  with  us  for  the 
general  good  of  the  service,  the  first  thing  they  must  do 
is,  to  see  that  their  Secretary  understands  how  to  carry 
on  a  correspondence  without  slang,  and  will  not  accuse  a 
correspondent  of  whose  character  he  knows  nothing,  of 
cursing  and  drunkenness  ;  there  is  nothing  witty  in  accusa- 
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tions  of  this  sort  ;  the  only  answer  is  silence  upon  the  present 
or  any  subject  in  the  future  with  him. 

I  cordially  agree  with  Capt.  Woolcott  in  what  he  says  in 
his  letter  in  last  month’s  journal ;  he  is  a  man  of  vast  ex¬ 
perience  in  sailing  and  steamships  ;  few  men,  if  any,  whose 
opinion  is  worth  more  than  his  on  steamships.  There  is  no 
doubt  side-lights,  as  carried  by  the  majority  of  ships,  are  not 
brilliant  enough,  are  not  visible  the  distance  they  should  be  ; 
as  to  themselves,  are  a  very  long  way  from  being  near  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  the  lamps  in  many  instances,  if  not  in  all,  are  too  small, 
oil  is  not  a  substance  to  burn  in  them  from  the  smoke 
generated  even  by  the  best  colza.  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
question  ;  why  cannot  ships’  side-lights  be  made  very  much 
larger,  and  fitted  inside  like  the  light  of  a  lighthouse,  with 
proper  reflectors,  not  with  a  piece  of  polished  tin  that,  in  a 
few  weeks,  loses  its  polish  and  absorbs  the  light  instead  of 
reflecting  it  ?  There  is  another  source  of  collision  that  Capt. 
Woolcott  does  not  touch  upon  ;  no  doubt  the  ships  of  the 
P.  &  O.  Co.,  being  well  and  liberally  found,  it  has  not  come 
under  his  notice.  The  evil  is  this,  only  one  set  of  side-lights  ; 
how  very  few  ships  carry  a  double  set ;  at  least,  I  never 
had  two  sets  in  any  ship  I  commanded.  With  one  set 
of  miserable  lights,  as  they  are  at  the  best,  and  bad  oil,  they 
want  trimming,  the  glasses  and  reflectors  cleaned  two  or 
three  times  during  the  night.  This  in  the  open  ocean  may  be 
a  very  harmless  operation,  but  in  the  Channel  or  narrow 
waters  among  a  large  number  of  ships  it  becomes  a  very 
dangerous  one,  and  must  be  a  fertile  source  of  collision. 
There  is  only  one  light  out,  deceiving  those  on  board  an  ad¬ 
vancing  ship  as  to  the  course  of  the  ship  trimming  her 
light ;  suddenly  the  light  is  put  into  its  place,  the  officer 
of  the  watch  in  the  advancing  ship  in  his  excitement 
gives  a  wrong  order,  or  perhaps  the  ships  are  .too  close  to  do 
anything.  A  collision  is  the  result ;  the  majority  of  collisions 
occur  towards  daylight.  Why  ?  Because  those  wretched 
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lamps  have  become  so  foul  and  dirty  by  smoke  as  not  to  be 
visible  beyond  the  jibboom  end.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 
Increase  the  size  of  the  lamps,  proper  reflectors,  and  some¬ 
thing  that  will  burn  without  smoke ;  a  ship’s  light  should 
be  plainly  visible  six  miles  in  ordinary  weather. 

In  fogs,  if  the  master  will  drive  his  steamer  or  ship  at  full 
speed,  nothing  can  prevent  a  collision  but  blind  luck,  but  his 
situation  depends  upon  his  making  a  quick  passage,  and  upon 
him  depend  a  wife  and  children  ;  the  collision  is  a  chance, 
dismissal  for  not  making  a  quick  passage  certain.  Well,  he 
takes  the  risk  and  for  several  voyages  escapes  ;  can  you 
blame  him?  I  cannot.  The  remedy  is  this :  Government 
instructions  and  rules  upon  these  points,  signed  by  the 
owner  or  manager,  and  given  to  the  master  as  his  instructions 
and  to  be  abided  by.  I  think  there  are  few  men  so  foolhardy 
as  to  break  them.  As  it  is,  if  there  is  a  collision  the  Board  of 
Trade  suspend  the  master’s  certificate,  which  means  pro¬ 
fessional  ruin ;  if  he  does  not  make  a  quick  passage  he  is 
dismissed  by  the  owner  or  manager,  which  means  starvation. 
This  is  hard.  I  ask,  between  the  two,  what  is  the  master  of 
the  present  day  to  do  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  FAITHFULL, 

Member  of  the  Shipmasters  Society. 

2nd  June,  1879. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (the  Government  organ),  remarks,  in 
its  leading  article  of  April  28th,  that  the  war  in  Zululand 
has  had  the  effect  of  illustrating  an  old  truth — that  England 
can,  as  a  maritime  power,  bring  her  strength  to  bear  at 
remote  distances  with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  and  further  says, 
that  the  war  fleet,  and  its  ubiquitous  auxiliary,  the  un¬ 
equalled  Mercantile  Marine  —  which,  besides  being  the 
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wings  of  commerce,  is,  in  emergencies,  a  great  national 
force — serve,  by  their  joint  exertions,  as  a  means  of  doubling, 
or  sometimes  trebling,  the  relatively  small  military  resources 
which  we  maintain  for  the  defence  of  our  Empire.  Does 
the  Daily  Telegraph ,  whilst  making  these  admissions  as  to  the 
ubiquity  and  great  use  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  as  a  power 
to  the  State,  reflect  that  the  most  badly-governed  and  ill- 
used  class  of  men  of  all  communities  is  the  British  ship¬ 
master  ;  that  he  is  subjected  to  laws  so  strained  to  bear 
against  him,  and  bring  him  in  contempt  with  those  he 
governs  ?  Beset  by  emissaries  (in  the  event  of  trifling  acci¬ 
dent)  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  he  is  often  led  to 
exclaim,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  “  Far  better  be  a  dog.” 
Compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  love  of  their 
vessel’s  reputation,  to  be  no  sluggard,  yet  with  a  crew  often 
insufficient  to  execute  the  precautions  he  might  wish,  he  still, 
with  what  he  considers  seamanlike  precautions,  pushes  on, 
not  thinking  of  or  sparing  himself.  But,  unfortunately,  some 
trifling  accident  occurs,  one  which  all  the  Directories  ever 
printed,  all  the  acumen  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  could  not 
have  guarded  against.  A  wind  unsteady  in  its  force,  a 
current  less  or  greater  in  its  action,  indraughts  when  passing 
lights  in  the  land,  foggy  weather,  and  celestial  objects  im¬ 
perfectly  observed  through  the  mist ;  his  ship  drifting  rapidly 
when  soundings  are  being  taken.  At  night,  lights  so  atmo¬ 
spherically  affected  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  their 
distance  with  any  certainty,  and  with  one  fact  always  against 
him,  that  differently  coloured  eyes  never  judge  alike  of 
distance,  and  often,  no  doubt  (in  narrow  channels  especially), 
leading,  to  accident :  all  this  has  the  shipmaster  of  the 
present  day  to  contend  with.  Rest,  he  scarcely  knows  of, 
as  he  sleeps  on  a  bed  stuffed  with  Acts  of  Parliament,  framed 
by  those  who  know  as  much  of  sea  life  as  he  knows  of  mili¬ 
tary.  He  has  visions  of  infernal  little  imps,  all  bewigged, 
tearing  at  him  to  extract  evidence  which  he  knows  is  to 
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criminate  himself ;  his  accusers  greedy  to  convict  and 
degrade  him,  as  no  other  class  of  professional  men  are  ;  to 
order  him  to  walk  the  streets  for  such  a  term,  and  improve 
his  seamanship  by  studying  the  stones,  and  revive  his  spirits 
by  witnessing  his  wife’s  sad  and  sorrowful  face,  his  children’s 
hushed  voices.  Does  the  Daily  Telegraph  know  that  the  class 
of  men,  whose  treatment  I  have  so  imperfectly  described, 
are  the  very  men  who  make  the  Marine  of  England  ubiqui¬ 
tous  and  form  its  wings  of  commerce  ?  That  the  larger  half 
of  the  seamen  which  man  our  fleets  are  taught  and  trained 
by  them  ;  that  wherever  the  man-of-war,  with  all  her  scien¬ 
tific  appliances  and  almost  unlimited  amount  of  labour,  can 
go,  there  the  merchant  captain,  with  very  limited  means  at  his 
command  will  follow,  content  to  know  that  another  keel 
has  been  there  before  him  ?  Does  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  a 
moment  suppose  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  men  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  (who  assisted  to  make 
the  wings  of  commerce)  sitting  at  home,  licking  the  paw  of 
discontent,  with  the  pride  of  profession  gone,  willing  to  bear 
any  reasonable  privation  rather  than  submit  to  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  made  for  the  government  of  their  profession 
by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  sea  life  and  its  complicated 
responsibilities  ? 

Naturally  by  their  avocation  unacquainted  with  the  law, 
and  not  subtle  in  its  quibbles,  where  in  a  question  put  to 
them  is  hidden  something  which  may  criminate  them,  they 
become  nervous,  and  at  the  time  show  an  almost  mental 
ignorance  of  that  which  put  to  them  clearly  would  be  as 
bright  as  day ;  they  find  as  they  stand  at  the  bar  as  a 
criminal  (for  I  hold  that  a  Court  of  Inquiry  is  to  elicit  facts, 
not  to  punish),  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will  have  its  victim, 
for  how  could  such  a  body  err  ;  so  they  bend  to  their  fate, 
perhaps,  at  times,  carry  away  with  them  a  stinging  insult  in 
addition. 

So  is  the  British  shipmaster  treated,  the  now  acknowledged 
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class  of  professional  men,  according  to  the  Daily  Telegraph , 
who  do  so  much  to  sustain  the  power  of  England,  and  form 
the  wings  of  its  commerce  ;  for  who  can  deny  that  the  British 
shipmaster  (with  his  spirited  owners)  has  not  made  England 
the  carrying  nation  of  the  world. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  J. 


AMALGAMATED  BRITISH  SEAMEN’S  PROTEC 

TION  SOCIETY. 


WE  have  received  a  copy  of  a  petition  recently  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Capt.  Bedford  Pirn, 
R.N.,  on  behalf  of  the  above-named  society,  setting  forth 
the  grievances  of  the  seamen. 

The  petition  sheweth, 

“  That  since  the  abrogation  of  the  navigation  laws,  thirty 
years  ago,  not  only  has  the  number  of  British  seamen  steadily 
fallen  off  but  the  quality  of  the  crews  of  British  merchant 
ships  has  deteriorated  to  an  alarming  degree,  being  chiefly 
composed  of  foreigners,  and  men  in  no  way  entitled  to  the 
rating  of  A.B.  or  indeed  to  be  classed  as  sailors  at  all.  That 
it  would  be  most  difficult  to  find  as  many  as  30,000  men 
serving  in  British  ships  such  as  would  be  received  in  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve.  That  the  notorious  demoralization  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  has  already  led  to  most  disastrous  results, 
such  as  the  mutinies  and  murders  on  board  the  Lennie,  Caswell , 
&c.,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Petitioners  that  the  appalling  and 
yearly-increasing  number  of  missing  vessels,  classed  highly 
at  Lloyd’s  is  mainly  due  to  the  foreign  element  largely  out¬ 
numbering  the  British  on  board,  they  therefore  urge  the 
necessity  of  limiting  the  number  of  foreigners  and  Lascars 
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carried  in  British  ships  to  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
crew.  The  Petitioners  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
presence  of  foreigners  on  board  British  ships  is  not  confined 
to  the  crew,  but  extends  to  the  masters,  mates,  and  engineers. 
The  Petitioners  urge  the  danger  of  such  a  custom,  and 
that  neither  the  honour,  nor  even  the  respectability  of 
the  Union  Jack  is  safe  in  the  keeping  of  aliens.  That 
many  thousand  of  Russian  Fins — very  good  men — are  now 
serving  in  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,  they  suppose 
under  the  fundamental  principles  of  free  trade,  and  that 
these  men — at  the  expense  of  the  United  Kingdom — are 
being  trained  in  their  calling  and  made  of  immense 
value  to  their  own  country  in  the  event  of  war.  That 
great  abuses  prevail  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  under 
the  fundamental  principles  of  free  trade,  whereby  its 
national  characteristics  have  almost  disappeared,  and  that 
the  Petitioners  consider  that  the  Merchant  Shipping — upon 
which  Great  Britian  depends  quite  as  much  as  upon  the 
Royal  Navy— should  be  governed  by  a  responsible  minister 
or  commissioners  to  safeguard  British  interests,  otherwise  in 
the  hour  of  need  the  British  Mercantile  Marine — now  a  rope 
of  sand — will  prove  disastrous  to  the  nation  instead  of  being 
its  main  stay.  That  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
supply  of  food  to  mariners  are  in  many  cases  evaded  or 
defied  ;  that  the  quantity  is  insufficient,  the  quality  inferior, 
and  that  no  inspection  of  food  is  provided  or  enforced. 
The  petitioners  urge  the  necessity  of  a  new  scale  of 
provisions  being  issued,  having  more  regard  to  anti-scorbutic 
food  and  a  change  of  diet  in  opposite  latitudes.  That  the 
berthing  accommodation  allotted  to  seamen  is  insufficient, 
and  in  many  cases  so  disgracefully  bad  as  to  be  altogether 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  that  a  periodical  inspection 
of  forecastles  should  be  enforced,  and  a  certificate  granted. 
That  it  is  undesirable  and  unjust  that  a  seaman  who  fails 
to  comply  with  the  articles  of  his  agreement  is  punished 
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criminally,  while  he  is  compelled  to  take  civil  remedies 
against  an  employer  who  fails  on  his  part.  They  also  con¬ 
sider  it  unfair  that  interest  is  charged  upon  monies  advanced  to 
seamen  in  foreign  ports,  out  of  their  own  wages,  duly  earned. 
And  urge  the  necessity  of  making  better  facilities  for  seamen 
to  provide  for  those  who  depend  upon  them  for  support, 
by  making  it  compulsory  upon  masters  or  owners  to  give 
any  seaman  who  required  it  an  allotment  note  for  two- 
thirds  of  his  wages,  payable  monthly.  That  great  abuses 
have  crept  into  the  present  system  of  shipping  seamen 
at  the  various  shipping  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  abuses  are  on  the  increase,  as  it  would  appear 
from  the  numerous  complaints  made  by  seamen  that 
crimps  are  given  every  facility  to  provide  crews,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  bona  fide  seamen  seeking  employment. 
They  further  suggest  that  all  seamen’s  boarding  houses 
should  be  registered,  their  keepers  licensed,  and  their  accounts 
with  seamen  kept  in  proper  books,  liable  to  inspection. 
That  the  apprentice  system  should  be  restored.  That  every 
seaman  should  be  required  to  pass  a  practical  examina¬ 
tion  in  seamanship  before  being  entitled  to  the  rating  of  an 
able  seaman.  And  further  that  seamen  should  not  be  held 
criminally  responsible  for  falling  asleep  on  the  look-out  unless 
watch  and  watch  is  given.” 


SHIPWRECKED  FISHERMEN  AND  MARINERS’ 
ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 


THE  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  this  most  excellent  Charity 
was  held  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon  Street, 
on  Wednesday,  the  14th  inst.,  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Vice-President. 

The  noble  Chairman,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
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called  upon  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Edward  C.  Lean),  to  read 
the  Report,  which  stated  that  although  the  Committee  had 
much  to  be  thankful  for  in  having  been  enabled  during  the 
past  year  to  relieve  11,032  shipwrecked  persons,  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  perished,  making  a  total 
of  285,814  since  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  1839  ;  still 
the  diminution  of  the  income  by  upwards  of  ^3,000,  had  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  draw  on  the  funded  property  to  the  extent  of 
£2,500,  and  as  the  dividends  arising  from  this  property  are 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  giving  small  annual  grants  to 
widows  with  young  children  to  support,  or  to  those  who  are 
over  60  years  of  age,  and  are  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
by  upwards  of  ^3,000,  which  deficiency  has  to  be  made  up 
from  the  current  income,  the  Committee  trusted  that  this 
amount  would  not  only  be  replaced,  but  added  to  this  year, 
that  the  widows  (the  number  of  whom  is  yearly  increasing) 
may  not  have  to  plead  in  vain  for  help  in  their  hard  struggle 
against  poverty. 

Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  as  well 
as  natives  were  relieved  by  the  Society  when  cast  destitute 
on  our  shores,  the  foreigner  being  sent  to  the  nearest  consul 
of  his  nation,  and  the  native  to  his  home.  Upwards  of  50,000 
sailors  had  voluntarily  subscribed  a  small  sum  annually.  One 
gold,  nine  silver  medals,  a  handsome  sextant,  and  £25  had 
been  awarded  for  saving  51  lives  on  the  high  seas  or  abroad, 
under  difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances.  Donations  of 
£20  and  upwards  were  thankfully  acknowledged  from  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  (^25  annual),  and  many  others,  and 
legacies  announced  or  received  during  the  past  year  were 
reported. 

The  Report  further  pressed  upon  the  friends  of  the  Society 
the  necessity  for  increased  and  steady  support,  especially  in 
annual  subscriptions. 


THE 
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ABUSES  OF  THE  POWERS  OF  COURTS  OF 
INQUIRY  IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  NAUTICAL 
ASSESSORS,  AND  IN  DEALING  WITH  MASTER 
MARINERS’  CERTIFICATES. 


I  VENTURE  to  submit  a  few  remarks  about  Nautical 
Assessors,  that  brother  shipmasters  abroad  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  give  their  opinion  and  experience  in  the  same  way 
upon  a  subject  which  so  nearly  concerns  us  all,  as  the  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice  through  incompetent  or  biassed  Assessors, 
which  threatens  the  whole  future  of  every  master  and  all 
those  dependant  upon  him  for  maintenance  and  education 
I  sincerely  trust  that  those  who  read  will  do  so  to  strengthen 
the  Petition  upon  this  subject  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Shipmasters’  Society  of  London. 

The  first  point  relates  to  the  glaring  injustice  of  the  choice 
of  Nautical  Assessors  appointed  to  take  part  in  Courts  of 
Inquiry.  Favouritism  is  so  conspicuous  that  it  is  palpable 
interest  must  interfere  with  fair  judgment,  for  we  find  that 
the  same  men  figure  as  Nautical  Assessors  in  nearly  all  these 
Courts,  as  proved  be}mnd  denial  by  the  tabulated  form  which 
appeared  in  the  March  number  of  this  Journal.  The  Asses¬ 
sors’  fees  are  good,  and  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  their 
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income,  so  that  scapegoats  must  be  found,  otherwise  their 
occupation  would  soon  be  gone.  The  tables  drawn  up  as 
referred  to  above,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  at  present 
the  monopoly  of  a  few.  Why  are  not  Assessors  chosen  more 
promiscuously  ?  There  are  now  in  London  and  every  port 
in  England  hundreds  of  good  capable  men  out  of  command 
owing  to  the  present  dreadful  depression  in  trade,  and  there 
are  always  hundreds  of  men  in  command  of  ships  in  our 
harbours  who  could  act.  Why  then  are  Assessors  not  chosen 
promiscuously  from  a  class  of  men  more  the  compeers  of  the 
man  on  trial  than  those  now  chosen,  who  are  unfit  to  judge 
owing  to  self  interest,  and  are  too  often  men  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  Royal  Navy  ? 

Referring  to  Nautical  Assessors  appointed  from  the  retired 
list  of  the  Royal  Navy,  we  approach  the  second  point  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  drawing  your  attention.  I  up¬ 
hold  that  they  are  incapable  of  judging  as  Assessors  the 
actions  of  a  merchant  commander,  especially  in  points  of 
discipline.  I  concede  all  that  is  due  to  the  officers  of  H.M. 
Navy  when  I  say,  what  is  and  always  has  been  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  they  are  educated  gentlemen  and  brave 
sailors  ;  yet  they  can  know  nothing  from  experience  of  the 
moral  discipline  that  regulates  the  Merchant  Navy. 

The  commander  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  sails  under 
what  is  almost  equivalent  to  martial  law.  He  has  marines 
at  his  command  and  an  organized  force  similar  to  police.  He 
has  officers  of  many  grades,  and  all  classes  live  separate  and 
distinct  from  each  other.  He  has  men  under  him  all  British 
subjects  who  have  been  trained  in  the  service,  and  who  look 
forward  to  a  pension  in  the  future,  and  therefore-  are  not  at 
all  a  difficult  set  of  men  to  govern.  Then  again  if  punish¬ 
ment  becomes  necessary  to  maintain  discipline  in  his  little 
city,  a  few  men  placed  in  limbo  are  not  missed.  He  has  his 
navigating  lieutenant,  and  his  secretary,  and  sometimes  his 
chaplain,  so  there  is  little  left  him  to  do  but  reign  supreme. 
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Men  holding  other  positions  than  commander  in  the  Royal 
Navy  have  little  opportunity  of  judging  the  merchantman,  as 
the  duties  of  the  sailor  on  board  a  man-of-war  are  distributed 
among  so  many  that  one  man  seldom  masters  them  all. 
These  remarks  I  make  earnestly  without  prejudice,  in  my 
admiration  of  their  well-proven  fighting  efficiency  as  British 
tars.  For  comparing  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  the  com¬ 
manders  of  our  merchantmen  that  spot  every  sea  and  ocean 
of  the  world  where  a  ship  will  float,  I  do  not  waste  words 
in  explaining  what  every  shipmaster  knows,  as  I  hope  that 
others  indirectly  interested  in  this  serious  matter  may  read 
this  too,  and  aid  our  cause,  be  it  in  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  Consular  or  Naval  Court  abroad,  or  a  Wreck  Com¬ 
missioner’s  Court  at  home. 

I  desire  particularly  to  draw  attention  to  the  different  ways 
and  means  of  maintaining  discipline  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
the  Merchant  Navy,  and  to  compare  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  two  commandants,  and  then  to  ask  how  it  is 
possible  that  one  can  be  a  just  technical  judge  of  the  other  ? 

The  merchant  captain  sails  under  a  lav/  which  it  is  not  in 
his  power  at  all  times  to  carry  out  ;  because,  owing  to  com¬ 
petition  in  trade,  a  ship  scarcely  ever  sails  from  home  with 
more  men  on  board  than  are  capable  of  managing  the  vessel 
properly  when  all  hands  are  in  good  health  ;  thus  should  it 
become  necessary  through  insubordination  to  confine  the 
mutinous  men,  he  must  absolutely  make  himself  shorthanded 
to  the  common  danger.  Now  let  us  see  what  means  he  has 
of  carrying  out  the  law.  Where  are  his  marines  or  police¬ 
men  to  enforce  his  orders  ?  They  consist  of  himself  and 
one  or  two  officers  who  live  apart  from  the  men,  in  number 
forming  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  whole  crew,  who  may 
be  all  more  or  less  disaffected,  for  in  this  instance  he 
has  not  a  crew  of  British  subjects  brought  up  in  his 
service,  nor  men  anticipating  a  pension,  but  too  often  men 
of  all  nationalities  and  tongues  ;  men  who  have  not  neces- 
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sarily  been  apprenticed  to  their  profession  ;  men  who  have  no 
fixed  home,  and  men  who,  owing  to  the  wild  freedom  of  their 
wandering  existence,  chafe  under  discipline  and  care  little  for 
order,  unless  compelled  by  a  master  mind,  inflexible  deter¬ 
mination,  and  a  firm  hand.  The  shipmaster  has  to  control 
these  turbulent  spirits  as  best  he  may  with  no  aid  within  call, 
and  must  at  the  same  time  navigate  his  vessel  ;  consider  his 
ship’s  business ;  be  his  own  secretary  and  chaplain,  and  at 
the  same  time  labour  under  the  responsibility  of  being  solely 
entrusted  with  the  lives  of  his  passengers  and  the  safe  con¬ 
veyance  of  merchandise  valued  at  perhaps  double  the  cost  of 
the  largest  ironclad  in  Her  Majesty’s  Navy.  Besides  this  he 
has  hanging  over  his  head  the  dread  of  the  “  Court  of  Inquiry  ” 
which  may  misconstrue  his  actions  should  he  punish  or 
confine  his  men,  which  he  may  be  obliged  to  do  for  the 
common  weal  on  the  high  seas.  The  men  and  perhaps  an 
incompetent  officer  being  in  the  opposition,  their  evidence  is 
too  often  taken  against  the  master,  who  then  has  to  fear  the 
Court,  because  it  is  unjustly  in  their  power  to  deprive  him  of 
his  post  and  means  of  subsistence,  often  to  the  ruin  of  his 
family. 

All  will  concede  that  the  fewer  to  support  the  command, 
the  greater  the  moral  force  and  inflexible  determination  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  discipline,  and  as  the  merchant  com¬ 
mander  has  in  himself  to  represent  the  heads,  so  numerously 
represented  in  a  man-of-war,  it  cannot  be  possible  for  a  naval 
man  to  judge  him  equitably,  until  he  has  had  the  same  length¬ 
ened  and  arduous  experience. 

The  third  point  relating  to  Nautical  Assessors  refers  to 
those  appointed  to  act  on  Consulate  Courts  abroad. 

Unfortunately  consuls  abroad  have  too  many  opportunities 
of  creating  business  for  themselves  and  a  clique  of  friends 
through  their  position,  and  the  ships’  business  that  passes 
through  their  hands  ;  and  so  it  often  happens  that  when  a 
shipmaster  falls  into  difficulties  abroad  a  Court  of  Inquiry  is 
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held  as  a  threat  over  him  should  he  not  fall  in  with  the  views 
of  the  consul  or  his  friends,  as  to  the  way  of  disposing  of  the 
wreck  of  his  ship,  or  damaged  cargo  for  instance.  Should 
the  master  oppose  their  interests  he  makes  enemies  in  the 
coming  inquiry. 

Every  shipmaster  knows  that  a  consul  can  often  make 
matters  very  disagreeable  for  him  and  cause  him  disagreeable 
delays  if  he  chooses,  especially  if  he  has  any  trouble  with  his 
men  which  very  often  happens  where  they  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  on  shore  amongst  bad  company,  thus  he  has 
every  reason  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him  both  for  his  own 
and  his  owner’s  interest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  consul  and  friends  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  downfall  of  the  master  to  be  tried,  and  the 
Nautical' Assessors  chosen  from  some  vessels  in  port  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  consul  ;  thus  it  may  be  seen 
that  they  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  unduly  influenced,  not 
on  the  side  of  mercy.  From  among  the  consul’s  friends 
Merchant  Assessors  are  also  sometimes  appointed.  Such 
Assessors  should  not  be  empowered  to  deprive  a  man  of  his 
certificate  or  his  command  because  they  are  all  interested 
more  or  less,  and  the  consul  should  not  be  allowed  to  preside 
over  a  Court,  more  especially  where  he  himself  makes  the 
charges  against  the  master,  as  I  see  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Cleopatra  at  Pernambuco. 

That  a  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  certificate  after  fairly 
earning  it,  for  an  error  of  judgment,  would  be  a  flagrant  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice  even  if  tried  by  a  competent  and  impartial 
Court,  but  to  be,  as  now,  fairly  done  to  ruin  by  interested 
inquisitors  is  most  infamous. 

Sincere  wishers  of  fairplay  holding  positions  of  influence 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Foreign  Office  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  do  well  for  the  sake  of  their  own  con¬ 
sciences  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  for  if  they  could  realize 
the  dreadful  consequences  that  follow  the  suspending  of  a 
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shipmaster’s  certificate  for  an  error  of  judgment  they  would 
be  horrified  by  the  contemplation  of  suffering  they  have  been 
the  indirect  means  of  causing  by  slipshod  and  one-sided  legis¬ 
lation. 

A  word  or  two  may  bring  this  nearer  home  to  those  in 
position  and  at  the  heads  of  departments. 

Supposing  then  that  they  have  served  their  department  for 
say  twenty-five  years,  for  ten  years  of  which  they  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  chief  position,  when  for  some  error  in  judgment  they 
are  called  to  account,  would  thejr  not  (as  everyone  else  would) 
consider  it  most  unjust  should  they  be  deposed  for  a  year 
without  pension,  even  though  they  are  permitted  to  serve  in 
an  inferior  position  as  pen  wielder  in  a  similar  service. 
Would  they  not  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  find  it  rather 
difficult  (without  interest)  to  get  into  another  such  position 
however  worthy — their  place  having  been  filled  up.  This 
would  be  rather  hard  after  the  arduous  toil  and  deserving 
perseverance  that  gained  them  the  position  ;  nay  would  it  not 
be  more  hard,  for  remember  these  men  have  families  to 
support  and  educate. 

This  for  a  momentary  error  in  judgment  after  twenty-five 
years  of  good  service,  their  reputation  blasted  and  occupation 
gone. 

This  is  how  the  shipmaster  is  now  served  and  even  then 
too  often  after  an  unfair  trial. 

“THE  ANCIENT  MARINER.” 
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THE  third  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  ioth  June,  to  receive  the  Report,  and  “  to 
protest  against  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  as  now  conducted, 
which  are  not  in  conformity  with  constitutional  procedure, 
and  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons.” 
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Mr.  Donald  Currie,  who  was  to  have  presided,  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  Secretary : — “  When  I  promised  to 
3,'OU  that  I  would  do  my  best  to  get  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Shipmasters’  Society  to-day,  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  you  were  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  but 
by  the  bill  which  has  been  issued  bearing  your  name,  there 
appears  to  be  an  intention  to  give  the  meeting  the  form  of  a 
demonstration.  And  I  notice  that  the  bill  referred  to 
declares  your  meeting  is  called  with  a  view  to  ‘  protest 
against  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  as  now  conducted,’  &c. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  regret  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  take  the  chair.  With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Shipmasters’  Society,”  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Corry,  Chairman  of  the  General  Shipowners’ 
Society,  then  took  the  chair,  and  in  opening  the  proceedings 
said  he  presided  merely  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  refusal 
of  Mr.  Donald  Currie  to  take  the  chair  for  the  reason 
assigned.  He  thought  it  quite  right,  if  shipmasters  had  a 
grievance,  that  they  should  state  it  clearly  and  fairfy.  No 
doubt  there  are  cases  in  which  shipmasters  have  been  tried 
by  very  improperly  constituted  Courts  which  are  not  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  the  cases  brought  before  them.  The  remark 
of  the  Wreck  Commissioner  against  the  master  of  the  Caldera, 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee,  viz.,  “  we  attribute 
his  immunity  from  accident  more  to  good  luck  than  to  good 
seamanship,”  was  most  unfair,  quite  uncalled  for,  and  in  very 
bad  taste.  (Applause.) 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  F.  Cramer,  having  read  the  Report, 
which  we  published  in  our  last  number,  the  following  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  rules  was  sanctioned  : — 

Article  VI.  Sec.  5.  “Every  subscription  of  a  member  or 
of  an  honorary  member  shall  be  payable  in  advance,  and 
such  members  further  subscriptions  respectively  shall 
become  payable  on  the  day  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
admission. 
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“  Every  subscription  .  .  .  shall  become  payable  on 

the  last  day  of  the  twelfth  month  from  that  of  admission." 

Captain  Darke,  referring  to  the  case  of  the  Cleopatra 
(details  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  March  number),  said  — 
I  do  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  unheard  of  cases 
which  has  ever  come  under  the  cognizance  of  British  ship¬ 
masters.  When  we  first  heard  of  it  in  our  Committee  we 
read  it  over  carefully,  but  could  not  credit  that  such  a  state 
of  things  existed.  It  was  only  when  all  the  papers  were 
brought  before  us,  and  we  had  gone  into  it  thoroughly,  that 
we  determined  to  take  the  case  up.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have 
taken  the  case  up  and  gone  into  it  as  far  as  we  can,  and  it  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  be  mentioned  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  determined  that  the  matter  shall  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  sifted  to  the  bottom.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  way  in 
which  our  Courts  of  Inquiry  are  conducted  must  be  patent 
to  you  all.  I  am  sure  you  must  all  have  seen  men  whom  you 
have  known  from  the  time  when  they  were  boys,  going  to 
sea  and  making  numerous  passages  without  a  single  accident, 
turned  over  and  capsized  on  the  judgment  of  people  not  at 
all  competent  to  give  a  decision  on  the  question.  (Hear, 
hear.)  You  have  also  seen  and  known  men  who  deserved, 
and  who  have  been  known  to  deserve  punishment,  who  have 
gone  away  quite  or  comparatively  free  from  punishment. 
This  state  of  things  should  not  exist,  but  as  long  as  our 
British  shipmaster  is  subject  to,  and  brought  before  people 
who  really  do  not  know  how  to  judge  or  how  to  guide  them¬ 
selves,  the  complaint  will  still  have  to  be  made,  and  the 
grievance  will  be  as  severe  upon  us  as  it  has  been.  But  I 
hope  we  shall  all  unite,  as  we  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to 
unite,  to  put  matters  in  a  better  state,  and  that  we  shall  not 
cease  our  endeavours  until  we  get  matters  exactly  as  we 
should  like  to  see  them. 

Captain  H.  B.  Benson  :  The  object  of  taking  up  these  cases 
again  and  again,  is  to  bring  about  the  change  that  we  so 
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heartily  desire,  and  I  am  sure  the  shipmasters  of  this  country 
never  will  rest  whilst  they  are  under  such  a  law,  a  law  which, 
I  venture  to  assert,  no  professional  body  of  gentlemen  in  this 
world  at  present  are  under.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  been 
asked  by  one  or  two  about  the  case  of  the  Chimborazo.  They 
argue  that  a  tailor  has  no  right  to  call  upon  twelve  tailors  to 
try  him,  but  I  think  myself  that  if  it  is  a  question  of  the  cut 
of  a  coat  he  has  a  right  to  do  so.  I  say  our  profession  is  of 
such  a  character  that  landsmen  do  not  understand  it,  and 
are  not  competent  to  form  a  tribunal  or  to  give  a  decision 
upon  any  question  relating  to  it ;  and  it  is  more  especially 
unjust  to  give  one  man  arbitrary  power  and  call  upon  him  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  a  purely  professional  case  without  even 
the  assistance  of  those  who  are  appointed  by  law  to  do  so. 
I  ask,  what  class  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  is  subject  for  an 
error  of  judgment  to  such  a  punishment  as  shipmasters  are 
under  the  present  working  of  the  Board  of  Trade  system  ? 
Captain  Vine  Hall  has  been  treated  in  a  way,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  most  unmerited.  Who  was  he  tried  by  ? 
He  was  tried  by  some  gentlemen  called  Wardens  of  the 
Marine  Board.  You  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  Melbourne 
and  Sydney,  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  who  those 
gentlemen  were.  They  were  probably  early  settlers  who  had 
commanded  coasting  vessels,  and  the  Government  made 
them  members  of  the  Marine  Board.  That  might  be  very 
well  in  the  olden  time,  but  in  these  days  of  advanced  educa¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  science  of  navigation  has  also  advanced, 
these  men  are  not  at  all  fit  to  decide  such  questions.  But, 
it  is  said,  “  Hush,  you  must  not  say  a  word  about  the  members 
of  the  Board  ;  ”  that  is  a  thing  which  nobody  must  do.  I 
know  Mr.  Hixson,  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  the  President 
of  the  Court,  who  tried  the  captain  of  the  Chimborazo.  He 
did  not  agree  with  this  judgment,  and  as  a  Government 
officer  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  master  it  was,  I  think, 
his  bounden  duty  to  represent  the  case  to  the  Government 
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who  would  have  done  justice.  Then  the  other  members 
of  the  Court  we  find  were  Mr.  Fairclough,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mr.  Archibald  McLean,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Watson.  The  first 
three,  I  think,  have  not  been  to  sea  for  over  forty  years,  and 
the  last  one  is  a  gentleman  who  has  gained  his  knowledge  of 
nautical  matters  by  a  voyage  from  the  Blue-nose  country 
with  a  cargo  of  lumbering  notions,  where  he  was  well  coached 
by  his  mate.  That  is  the  class  of  men  who  are  called 
upon  to  try  gentlemen  of  a  high  order  of  education,  holding 
first-class  certificates  granted  by  the  London  Board.  In 
such  a  case  perhaps  you  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  you 
point  out  all  this,  and  there  it  is  anything  for  an  excuse.  We 
can  show  you  by  correspondence  that  if  you  go  to  them  and 
say,  “Will  you  be  good  enough  to  do  so  and  so?”  they  say 
“  We  are  very  sorry,  but  we  cannot.”  We  can  show  you, 
gentlemen,  under  their  own  hand  that  they  stultify  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  they  have  done  things  which  they  say  they 
cannot  do.  They  can  do  anything  when  it  suits  them  to  do 
it,  but  in  this  case  they  could  have  done  a  gracious  act  in  a 
gracious  way,  but  they  failed  to  do  it.  When  you  come  to 
consider  how  this  comes  home  to  individuals,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  ought  really  to  unite  in  a  much 
stronger  and  more  solid  manner  than  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
are  doing.  This  society  ought  to  have  something  like  4,000 
members,  and  your  Committee  then  would  be  in  a  position  to 
take  these  gentlemen  into  that  place  which  they  do  not  like, 
commonly  called  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  and  place 
them  face  to  face  with  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  who  has 
already  described  their  law  as  worthy  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  but  unless  we  do  get  more  members,  really  we  cannot 
take  those  steps  which,  I  fear,  will  have  to  be  taken  before 
any  great  or  radical  reform  is  effected.  I  am  speaking  of 
this  very  hard  case,  but  it  is  simply  one  of  several  showing 
the  great  importance  of  this  matter,  and  I  do,  with  all  the 
force  I  have  at  my  command,  again  and  again  call  upon 
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shipmasters  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  assist  this  Society, 
and  try  and  bring  nearer  the  time  when  these  questions  shall 
be  decided  in  a  proper  and  constitutional  manner,  and  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  you  as  officers  and  gentlemen. 

Captain  Burrows,  after  relating  the  case  of  the  Fleetwing, 
and  pointing  out  the  harshness  of  the  Court’s  decision,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  following  points  :  The 
Court  found  that  had  the  ship  gone  about  two  hours  sooner 
she  would  not  have  grounded  in  the  particular  place  where 
she  did.  (Roars  of  laughter.)  The  captain  had  not  navigated 
his  vessel  with  sufficient  skill  during  the  last  twelve  hours, 
and  they  suspended  his  certificate  for  six  months,  though  he 
was  in  possession  of  an  “  extra  certificate,”  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  had  kept  clear  of  accident  for  twenty 
.years.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  do  we  complain  of?  We 
complain  that  in  these  Courts  of  Inquiry  masters  are  most 
unjustly  condemned  for  all  sorts  of  casualties  and  errors  of 
judgment.  Why  should  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  and  do  their  business  in  great  waters  be  singled  out 
from  all  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  to  be  dealt  with 
in  this  unheard  of,  unjust,  and  un-English  manner  ?  Why 
should  a  man  be  condemned,  have  his  bread  taken  away, 
and  be  compelled  to  walk  the  streets  for  an  error  of  judg¬ 
ment  ?  Why,  it  is  preposterous,  and  I  do  believe  the  day 
will  come  when  our  children  will  read  of  these  things  and 
will  say,  “  Can  this  really  have  been  so,  or  is  it  not  a  fable  ? 
Can  it  be  that  men  who  have  to  carry  their  lives  in 
their  hands  (as  our  Chairman  has  just  now  told  us),  and 
whose  duties  are  very  arduous,  having  to  contend  with 
the  elements,  and  being  so  liable  to  be  deceived  in  the 
appearance  of  the  land,  are  subject  to  this?”  I  will  defy 
any  man  to  avoid  being  deceived  at  times  by  the  appearance 
of  the  land.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  times  whether  you  are 
five  miles  off  or  ten  miles  off.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  these  things 
make  our  profession  one  which  should  be  dealt  leniently 
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with  and  not  harshly,  and  certainly  not  outrageously  harshly. 
Do  we  find  magistrates,  when  they  make  a  mistake  and  the 
case  is  taken  to  a  superior  Court,  and  the  whole  thing  turned 
topsy-turvy,  suspended  ?  No!  it  is  the  poor  captain  who 
has  to  suffer  in  this  way.  Everybody  seems  to  think  he  has 
a  right  to  have  a  shot  at  him.  He  is  made  the  scapegoat  of 
everyone.  This  ought  not  to  be.  Of  course  we  are  all  liable 
to  errors  of  judgment — magistrates,  doctors,  and  lawyers  ; 
where  is  the  man  who  is  not  ?  Why  should  a  master’s  cer¬ 
tificate  be  meddled  with  ?  It  is  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  a  certificate  granted  by  that  Board  should 
never  be  suspended  ;  it  should  be  cancelled  but  only  for 
drunkenness  and  gross  neglect  of  duty.  When  is  the  certifi¬ 
cate  granted  ?  After  he  has  passed  a  most  rigid  examination 
and  paid  for  the  document.  After  this  has  been  granted  and 
the  man  found  competent  it  is  not  right  that  in  six  months 
or  in  twenty  years  afterwards  they  should  turn  round  and 
say  he  is  not  competent.  They  cannot  be  right  in  both 
instances.  They  must  either  have  granted  the  certificate 
under  a  false  notion,  or  else  they  must  be  wrong  in  suspending 
or  cancelling  it.  All  we  ask  of  the  Government  is  justice. 
Place  us  on  the  same  footing  as  all  others  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects.  We  have  no  objection  to  Inquiries,  but  let  them 
be  conducted  by  our  peers,  men  who  are  conversant  with  the 
difficulties  we  have  to  contend  against  in  the  management  of 
merchant  ships. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Foley,  Shipowner,  said  :  Allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  great  hardship  a  shipmaster  experiences  by  having  a 
certificate  suspended  for  an  error  in  judgment.  If  it  is  hard 
upon  the  shipmaster  I  think  it  is  harder  still  on  the  ship¬ 
owner,  who  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
matter  is  entirely  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  ship¬ 
master.  The  shipmaster  commits  the  error  in  judgment  and 
the  punishment  is  visited  on  the  shipmaster.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  recent  case  of  the  Rollo  which  was  a  glaring 
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one.  The  Rollo  was  chartered  to  bring  a  cargo  of  stores 
from  Malta  to  this  country,  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  her 
voyage,  she  stranded  on  the  Coast  of  Portugal.  An  investi¬ 
gation  took  place  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  it  was 
found  that  the  master  had  committed  an  error  in  judgment, 
and  his  certificate  was  accordingly  suspended.  But  it  did 
not  rest  there.  The  Admiralty  brought  an  action  against  the 
owners  for  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  stores,  and  I  was 
going  to  say  that  I  was  happy  to  say,  that  the  result  of  the 
first  action  was  that  the  jury  could  not  agree.  There  were 
several  men,  I  believe,  of  integrity  upon  that  jury  who  felt  it 
was  an  unbounded  hardship  upon  the  owner  to  bring  such 
an  action  against  him,  and  they  could  not  agree  in  their 
verdict.  It  was  thought  that  that  would  be  an  end  to  the 
affair.  However  the  Admiralty  brought  a  second  action,  and 
in  the  second  action  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiffs.  Now, 
Sir,  I  think  this  is  a  greater  hardship  than  the  suspension  of 
the  certificate  of  a  master  even  for  three  months.  The 
punishment  in  this  case  is  visited  upon  an  innocent  owner, 
because  what  can  he  do  ?  He  does  everything  the  Govern¬ 
ment  requires  him  to  do ;  he  has  his  ship  surveyed  by 
competent  surveyors  ;  he  appoints  a  master  passed  by  a  com¬ 
petent  Board  ;  he  has  a  mate  passed  by  a  competent  Board  ; 
he  sends  his  ship  to  sea  equipped  in  the  most  competent 
fashion,  and  then,  for  an  error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
shipmaster,  as  Captain  Burrows  so  completely  convinced  you, 
although  it  is  perfectly  unjust  to  visit  the  punishment  for 
that  error  in  judgment  upon  the  shipmaster  who  commits  it, 
the  punishment  for  the  error  in  judgment  is  visited  upon  an 
innocent  shipowner.  I  think  that  is  a  grosser  injustice  even 
than  that  inflicted  on  the  shipmaster. 

Captain  Darke  moved  “  That  this  meeting  enters  a  most 
earnest  protest  against  the  present  system  of  Courts  of  In¬ 
quiry,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  not  in  conformity  with  con¬ 
stitutional  procedure,  and  moreover  have  been  condemned  by 
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the  Royal  Commissioners  (in  their  Report  upon  Unseaworthy 
Ships),  who  recommended  a  complete  severance  between  the 
Inquiry  and  any  proceedings  of  a  penal  character,  and  it 
should  be  a  mere  inquest  into  the  cause  of  the  loss  or 
casualty.  And  this  Society  pledges  its  utmost  resources  in 
concert  with  kindred  bodies  to  take  every  legitimate  means 
to  remove  the  injustice  and  oppression  under  which  masters 
and  officers  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  still  labour.” 

Captain  Froud  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

A  draft  for  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  having 
been  approved  of,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
Chairman,  who  said :  Gentlemen,  I  must  confess  that 
having  heard  Mr.  Donald  Currie’s  letter  read  I  accepted  this 
office  with  some  trepidation.  I  had  not  read  the  letter  before 
I  accepted  the  office, 'and  I  was  afraid  from  the  tenour  of  the 
letter  that  I  should  be  putting  myself  in  a  somewhat  false 
position,  that  indeed  it  was  a  sort  of  Fenian  demonstration  I 
was  coming  to  ;  but  I  must  confess  I  am  highly  pleased  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  has  been  conducted,  and 
I  do  not  feel  in  any  way  compromised  by  my  presence  here. 
I  think  Mr.  Donald  Currie,  if  he  had  come  to  this  meeting, 
would  have  gone  away  satisfied  that  he  was  in  no  way  com¬ 
promised  by  coming.  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me,  and  the  vote  of  thanks  accorded. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  held  on  the  26th  June,  the  fore¬ 
going  resolutions  were  confirmed. 


“  IN  THE  OPINION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  THE  MASTER  SHOULD 
BE  DEALT  WITH.” 


Of  UCH  are  usually  the  concluding  words  of  counsel  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  when  preferring  the  charge  against  the 
master  who  is  being  examined  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  we 
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are  informed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
the  object  of  this  statement  is  not  to  prejudge  the  case  but 
to  enable  the  commissioner  (or  magistrate)  to  deal  with  the 
certificate. 

We  have  been  told,  when  complaining  of  the  injustice  of 
this  course,  that  we  are  making  too  much  of  a  mere  form  of 
speech  ;  that  we  are  splitting  straws  for  the  expression  “  deal 
with  the  certificate,”  signifies  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
assent  to  the  certificate  being  suspended  or  returned  as  the 
magistrate  may  think  fit. 

This  may  be  correct  in  theory,  but  what  do  we  find  in 
practice ;  does  it  signify  that  the  action  of  the  Court  is 
free,  or  does  it  denote  the  course  to  be  adopted  ? 

Take  the  case  of  the  Fleetwing ,  tried  17th  January,  when 
this  “  opinion”  was  given,  and  we  find  the  result  of  the  Inquiry 
was  the  suspension  of  the  master’s  certificate.  The  case  of 
s.s.  Garonne ,  tried  27th  May,  this  expression  was  not  used,  and 
why?  Because  the  Board  of  Trade  knew  that  there  was  no 
material  damage,  and  that  therefore  the  certificate  could  not 
be  suspended — but  that  is  not  all.  Counsel  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Bowen — now  Mr.  Justice  Bowen — said,  “  the 
Board  of  Trade  do  not  ash  that  the  certificate  should  be 
dealt  with,”  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Inquiry  the  certifi¬ 
cate  was  handed  back  to  the  master.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
the  John  Black ,  tried  at  Shields  on  the  30th  May,  the  Board 
of  Trade  gave  its  opinion  that  the  certificate  should  be  dealt 
with,  and  the  Court  in  its  Report  states:  “  The  Courtis  asked 
to  deal  with  the  certificate  of* the  master,  but  on  looking  care¬ 
fully  at  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  I  am  of  opinion  that  we 
cannot  do  so  to  the  extent  of  suspending  it.  Before  the 
master’s  certificate  can  be  interfered  with  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  ship  must  be  proved  to  be  seriously  damaged  to  sub¬ 
ject  him  to  a  penalty  for  his  default . Had  it  been 

proved  that  the  vessel  had  been  damaged  to  an  extent  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  the  master  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute, 
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I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  have  inflicted  a  substantial 
penalty.” 

A  Court  of  Inquiry  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence,  in  order  that  a  correct 
opinion  may  be  found  upon  certain  points,  but  by  the  course 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  adopt  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
services  of  the  various  Courts  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 
Were  they  considered  competent  to  arrive  at  a  correct  decision, 
after  having  investigated  the  nautical  cases  brought  before 
their  notice,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  express  the  “  opinion  ”  with  which  our  remarks  are 
headed. 


ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  SHIP¬ 
MASTER  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  AND 
COURTS  OF  INQUIRY  AS  NOW  CONSTI¬ 
TUTED,  ESPECIALLY  ASSESSORS. 

Read  before  the  Members  of  the  Shipmasters'  Society ,  26 th  June. 


T~  AM  certain  that  when  I  affirm  that  the  position  of  the 
master  mariner  in  the  British  Merchant  Service  has 
reached  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  that  the  majority,  if 
not  all  of  us,  are  dissatisfied  with  things  that  immediately 
affect  us  as  a  body,  especially  with  the  action  of  the  Marine 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  there  is  a  deep 
and  widespread  spirit  of  unrest  among  all  grades  in  the 
service,  from  the  sailor  before  the  mast  to  the  master  abaft 
it,  that  all  of  us  are  looking  with  dread  to  the  future  of  our 
profession,  and  listening  to  the  generally  expressed  wish  of 
those  in  the  service  who  are  married,  that  no  son  of  theirs 
may  be  fool  enough  to  enter  it,  and  that  the  wages  of  the 
master  mariner  are  rapidly  reaching  a  starvation  point,  in 
fact,  for  many  have  already  reached  it — (1  mean  those  who 
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command  sailing  ships ;  those  who  command  steamships 
are,  as  yet,  more  fortunate,  but  the  same  thing  is  coming  on 
with  them,  slowly  but  surely) ;  I  say,  when  I  affirm  this,  I 
am  at  least  affirming  that  which  few  of  us  will  deny.  It 
belongs  to  this  Society,  as  a  Shipmaster's  Society,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  these  things,  and  if  possible  supply  a 
remedy ;  it  is  the  direct  duty  of  every  master,  to  himself 
individually,  and  to  all  collectively,  to  look  into  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  to  assist  this  Society,  if  possible,  personally.  If 
that  cannot  be  done,  make  this  and  kindred  societies  strong 
enough,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  to  enable  them  to  fight  their 
battle.  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  touch  upon  these  things 
and  to  put  forward  my  views  upon  these  subjects,  hoping,  at 
the  present  time,  to  stir  up  some,  if  not  all,  to  think  of  them, 
to  take  them  to  heart,  and  for  all  of  us  to  try  as  one  man,  to 
rid  ourselves  of  a  burden  that  has  become  intolerable.  I  do 
not  apologise  for  again  bringing  this  subject  before  you  as 
Members  of  this  Society,  but  I  do  disclaim  any  wish  to  force 
my  opinions  on  any  man.  I  should  be  sorry  that  any 
member  now  present  or  absent  should  think  so ;  let  any  one 
in  this  room  show  a  clear  and  distinct  method  of  obtaining 
redress  and  he  shall  have  my  cordial  support,  although  his 
views  may  differ  from  mine ;  if  the  result  be  the  same 
I  care  not  for  the  means  employed.  I  have  received  so 
much  encouragement,  and  the  papers  I  have  already  written 
have  been  received  with  so  much  favour,  that  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  most  of  you  are  of  my  opinion,  and  the  subject 
is  of  such  vital  importance  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  taken 
up,  or  too  often  brought  before  you.  Our  existence  as  a 
body  is  involved  in  it  ;  it  is  a  question  whether  we  will  have 
the  liberty,  that  is  the  boast  of  Englishmen,  or  whether  we 
will  be  the  slaves  of  an  irresponsible  department  that  does 
and  will  crush  us  at  its  own  will.  Some  one  member  must 
bring  these  things  to  the  notice  of  this  Society.  I  wish  some¬ 
one  (I  know  there  are  many  here  that  think  as  strongly  as  I 
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do  upon  this  subject)  would  stand  up  and  speak  his  mind. 
To  be  heard  we  must  all  speak  when  occasion  offers,  and  at 
the  right  time.  There  are  many  among  us  who  have  retired 
from  the  sea,  for  whom  therefore  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  can 
possess  no  terrors,  for  whom  the  Marine  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  ceased  to  be  a  nightmare  ;  these  are 
the  men  to  speak  their  minds :  for  those  who  are  still  under 
these  disadvantages  I  think  prudence  counsels  them  to  be 
moderate,  if  not  silent ;  certainly  to  put  nothing  to  paper. 

Failing  anyone  better  able  to  draw  your  attention  to  these 
subjects,  I  will  at  this  meeting  bring  at  least  one  grievance 
prominently  before  you.  First ,  I  wish  to  ask  this  question, 
Who  compose  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ?  Has  it  any  tangible  existence,  is  it  a  myth,  is  it 
Mr.  Farrar,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Captain  Digby  Murray,  or  only 
one  of  them,  or  is  it  neither  of  them,  who  knows?  I  have 
asked  many,  the  answer  always  is,  “  I  do  not  know,  ask  the 
Committee  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society?”  It  appears  that 
department  may  be  likened  to  the  Cock  Lane  ghost  or  the 
great  sea-serpent.  Everyone  has  heard  of  these  two,  no 
one  ever  knew  exactly  where  to  find  either,  but  many  have 
unexpectedly  seen  them.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  Cock 
Lane  ghost,  that  something  was  before  my  time  ;  but  I  was 
second  mate  of  a  ship  coming  home  from  Moulmein  in  1848, 
when  in  sight  of  St.  Helena  we  all  supposed  we  saw  the 
latter.  The  movements  of  the  great  sea-snake  and  those  of 
the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  a 
striking  similarity  ;  you  never  can  tell  what  is  the  next  move, 
or  when  or  where  is  the  next  appearance.  Who  issues 
orders  from  Whitehall  ?  Is  it  Mr.  Gray,  after  taking  the 
advice  of  the  Nautical  Adviser  to  the  Department,  or  is  it 
Mr.  Gray  that  advises  himself,  and  does  just  as  he  thinks 
fit  ?  The  old  adage  about  the  beggar  on  horseback  fits  him 
exactly,  if  this  is  so.  We  have  to  fight  this  battle  if  we 
mean  to  take  our  position  up,  and  be  what  we  ought  to  be. 
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I  do  trust  we  are  not  going  to  fight  it  alone ;  the  shipowners 
are  waking  up.  One  of  them  has  just  astonished  Mr.  Gray  to 
the  tune  of  £1,600  and  legal  expenses  for  his  illegal  practices. 
I  think  the  shipowner  has  only  had  bare  justice.  I  allude  to 
the  ship  Dora.  Why  do  not  others  come  forward  ;  surely 
this  is  not  a  solitary  case,  this  unnecessary  and  wanton 
interference  is  producing  its  results. 

The  subject  to  which  I  wish  particularly  this  afternoon  to 

draw  your  attention  is  upon  the  assessors.  Gentlemen,  I  ask 

you,  I  ask  the  public  what  right  has  a  naval  man  to  sit  in 

judgment  upon  a  master  of  a  merchant  ship  ?  What  can  a 

naval  man  know  of  the  difficulties  the  latter  has  to  encounter  ? 

The  two  services  are  quite  distinct.  No  naval  experience,  or 

rather  man-of-war  experience,  can  enable  a  naval  officer  to 

* 

understand  the  difficulties  the  master  of  a  merchant  ship  has 
to  contend  against,  or  can  render  a  naval  officer  a  proper 
man  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him  ;  the  naval  man  will  judge 
from  his  point  of  view,  which  will  and  must  be  erroneous.  How 
is  it  that  officers,  who  are  fairly  paid  for  their  services,  receive 
pensions  when  old  age  or  wounds  incapacitates  them  for 
further  service,  to  which  pay  and  pension  the  master  mariner 
contributes  in  common  with  all  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  ? 
How  is  it  that  these  men  take  situations,  such  as  assessors, 
which  belong  by  right  to  the  master  mariner,  who  has  neither 
good  pay  when  afloat,  and  no  pension  when  old  or  disabled  ; 
I  say  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  naval  officer  to  do  this.  If  he  be  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour  let  him  show  himself  as 
such ;  let  him  retire  at  once  from  a  position  to  which  as  a 
man  of  honour  he  must  feel  he  has  no  right,  and  which  his 
previous  training  has  rendered  him  incompetent  to  fulfil.  I 
cry  shame  on  them,  the  British  public  would  cry  shame  on 
them,  but  we  have  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  put 
these  abuses  before  it.  No  naval  officer  has  any  right  to 
hold  a  position  that  purely  and  simply  is  connected  with  the 
Merchant  Service,  and  in  no  way  whatever  with  Her 
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Majesty’s  Naval  Service.  This  is  not  the  only  post  they 
hold  to  the  detriment  of  the  master  mariner  and  belong  to 
him  alone.  But  one  at  a  time,  I  will  bring  others  forward 
when  I  see  my  opportunity,  seeing  I  deny  the  competency  of 
a  naval  officer  to  judge  a  master  in  the  Merchant  Service 
as  will  any  one  that  knows  the  difference  between  the  two 
services.  I,  no  doubt,  shall  be  asked  by  those  who  do  not, 
to  prove  my  assertion.  I  do  ;  this  is  my  proof — I  think  the 
justness  of  the  remarks  will  be  patent  to  a  man  that  never 
saw  the  sea.  At  the  commencement  of  the  introduction  of 
steam  into  the  Merchant  Service,  some  companies,  if  not  all, 
thought  no  one  but  a  naval  officer  could  command  a  merchant 
steamer,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  unless  merchant 
steamers  were  commanded  by  men  brought  up  in  the 
Merchant  Service,  owners  would  have  to  give  up  steamers, 
and  that  the  builders  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  wreckers. 
How  many  naval  officers  now  command  merchant  steamers, 
or  what  company  is  there  that  would  give  a  naval  man  a 
command  ?  I  do  not  know  of  one.  How  is  it  then  that 
these  men,  silently  judged  unfit  to  command  a  British 
merchant  ship,  are  considered  capable  of  sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  conduct  and  competency  of  a  master  mariner  ?  How 
do  they  get  the  nominations  ?  Why,  by  influence  and  friends, 
and  this  in  a  country  whose  boast  is  to  have  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  Let  us  be  tried  in  case  of  damage,  col¬ 
lision,  or  wreck,  by  master  mariners  ;  to  try  a  master  mariner 
in  any  other  way  is  a  mockery  of  all  justice.  That  I  am 
not  alone  in  my  opinion  upon  this  subject  I  well  know.  In 
proof  of  this  I  call  the  attention  of  members  to  the  letter 
signed  “  Fairway,”  in  the  May  number  of  the  British  Merchant 
Service  Journal.  Assessors  should  be  master  mariners,  none 
others  ;  they  should  be  paid  a  fair  salary,  and  be  independent 
of  all  outside  influence  and  not  dependent  upon  a  Wreck 
Commissioner  or  Justice  of  the  Peace.  I  suppose  in  all 
Courts  that  are  not  presided  over  by  a  legal  gentleman  there 
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must  be  one  man  well  versed  in  all  the  intricacies  of  law  to 
keep  the  Court  clear  of  mistakes  should  a  legal  question 
arise,  but  by  all  means  keep  all  other  lawyers  out  of  the 
Court.  What  do  we  want  with  lawyers  in  a  case  of  collision 
or  wreck?  Master  mariners  are  quite  able  to  come  to  a 
correct  judgment  upon  matters  connected  with  the  Merchant 
Service  without  the  assistance  of  a  man  who  has  never  been 
on  salt  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  whose  nautical  knowledge 
is  confined  to  a  fishing  punt  at  Richmond  and  Putney,  or 
his  daily  trip  in  a  penn)'  steamboat. 

In  a  legal  gentleman  as  Clerk  of  the  Court  we  have  a  man 
whose  aim  would  be  to  have  everything  straight,  and  unless 
a  legal  question  cropped  up  would  not  in  any  way  interfere. 
As  it  is,  there  are  lawyers  on  each  side  cross  questioning, 
trying  to  make  witnesses  nervous  and  contradict  themselves 
and  each  other ;  this  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  tends  to  a  disgraceful  waste  of  time  and  can  answer  no 
good  end.  Some  one  may  say,  “  You  forget  the  Wreck  Com¬ 
missioner  is  a  lawyer.”  I  do  not  forget  that,  but  I  ask  what 
is  the  use  of  a  Wreck  Commissioner?  In  my  opinion  it  is  a 
situation  that  ought  never  to  have  been  created,  and  should 
be  immediately  abolished.  A  man  who  so  far  forgets  himself 
as  to  personally  insult  another  whose  misfortune  it  was  to 
have  to  appear  before  him,  by  saying  “that  though  he  had 
commanded  a  ship  for  twenty-two  years,  and  during  that 
time  had  met  with  no  accident,  it  was  more  by  good  luck 
than  good  management, is  utterly  unworthy  any  longer  to 
hold  such  a  position,  one  that  gives  him  the  power  to 
deliberately  insult  a  man  who  has  not  means  of  retaliation. 
Do  away  with  the  Wreck  Commissionership  ;  if  the  ^*3,000 
a  year  salary  was  given  to  the  right  man  I  would  not  say  a 
word ;  with  the  right  man  half  the  salary  would  be  enough. 
Where  does  the  money  come  from  that  pays  these  high 
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salaries  ;  from  the  public  pocket  or  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  ? 
In  either  case  the  right  man  does  not  get  it.  There  are 
Admirals  on  the  list  of  Assessors.  I  suppose  they  take  their 
two  guineas  a  day  when  employed  :  does  not  this  seem  to  be 
a  strange  business  for  an  Admiral  of  the  Royal  Navy  of 
Great  Britain.  There  are  others  of  the  Royal  Navy  as 
Assessors  ;  for  the  present  I  will  let  them  alone. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask,  how  is  this  ?  Here  we  have  a  man 
who,  when  afloat  and  in  command,  puts  on  a  gorgeous 
uniform  with  cocked  hat  and  sword,  has  the  side  piped  for 
him  going  from  and  returning  to  his  ship ;  a  man  whose 
word  is  almost  the  “  Vox  Dei  ”  in  the  fleet  he  commands,  a 
man  who  holds  a  position  that  renders  him  for  the  time  the 
associate  of  Kings,  Kaisers,  and  Emperors ;  a  man  who  is 
received  into  the  best  society  in  his  native  land,  and  whose 
society  is  courted  when  in  a  foreign  country  ;  a  man  who 
holds  a  position  that  ranks  among  the  highest  and  few  attain 
to  it,  and  those  who  do  attain  to  this  position  are  well  able 
to  maintain  it ;  a  man  who  from  this  lofty  eminence  would 
hardly  speak  to  a  master  mariner,  but  look  down  upon  him 
as  one  in  a  distinct  and  inferior  service,  and  beneath 
him  ;  I  ask,  how  is  it  that  this  man  can  require  and  take  two 
guineas  a  day  while  on  a  Court  of  Inquiry  ?  There  is  an 
awful  gulf  between  an  Admiral  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great 
Britain  and  an  Assessor  at  a  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry,  sitting 
there  by  favour  of  a  Wreck  Commissioner  or  a  police 
magistrate,  but  we  see  they  can  fall  to  it :  God  help  them  if 
it  is  from  poverty.  How  is  it  a  grateful  country  leaves  these 
men  to  such  shifts  to  maintain  themselves  ?  It  is  a  sad 
ending.  Once  an  Admiral  with  his  thousands  per  annum,  in 
his  old  age  an  Assessor  with  two  guineas  a  day  when  em¬ 
ployed,  and  depending  upon  the  will  of  others  for  even  this 
miserable  pittance.  The  spectacle  is  too  sad.  If  these 
gentlemen  are  not  in  this  distressed  strait,  I  ask  them  to 
seriously  think  over  this  paper,  and  ask  themselves  if  they 
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can  with  a  clear  conscience  still  retain  the  positions  they 
unjustly  hold,  to  the  detriment  of  the  men  to  whom  they 
belong  ?  How  can  they  sit  in  judgment  upon  men  of  whose 
service  they  know  nothing,  and  of  whose  difficulties  and 
means  of  meeting  them  they  can  form  no  adequate  idea? 
The  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  tried  by  men  in  the 
same  service.  Why  not  master  mariners  by  men  in  the 
merchant  service  ?  Surely  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the 
Mercantile  Marine  capable  of  this  duty.  Look  at  the 
splendid  steam  and  sailing  ships  that  monthly  leave  this 
country  for  all  parts  of  the  world.  Does  anyone  mean  to 
say  that  the  commanders  of  these  ships  are  not  competent  to 
judge  the  cause  of  damage,  collision,  or  wreck  in  cases 
requiring  such  judgment  ?  Are  they,  on  landing,  bereft  of 
common  sense  ?  Do  they  leave  their  nautical  knowledge  on 
board  their  ships  when  they  come  on  shore  ?  The  idea  is 
preposterous.  Yet  this  is  the  idea  acted  upon  when  the 
sentence  depends  upon  what  a  lawyer  thinks,  the  Assessors 
being  dummies  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  appear 
never  to  open  their  lips.  I  recollect  hearing  of  a  trial  some 
years  ago  about  the  loss  of  a  ship  ;  one  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence  said  the  stranding  occurred  during  the  first  dog 
watch.  A  legal  gentleman  on  the  other  side  jumped  up  and 
asked  the  Court  what  other  result  could  be  expected  when 
the  ship  was  left  in  charge  of  a  dog?  Again,  the  other  day 
at  Westminster  the  Commissioner  at  the  Inquiry  about  the 
stranding  of  the  iron  mail  steamer,  Garrone,  asked,  “  Was  not 
the  copper  damaged  ?”*  Such  remarks  as  these  only  too  truly 
prove  how  utterly  incompetent  this  Wreck  Commissioner  is. 
It  is  too  sad  even  to  laugh  at.  Yet  to  this  man  and  others 
like  him  is  intrusted  the  well-being  of  a  service  that  has 
tended  to  raise  this  country  to  the  high  pinnacle  on  which 
she  now  stands  ;  to  this  man  sitting  with  all  the  solemnity 
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supposed  necessary  on  these  occasions,  in  a  Court  which 
ought  to  be  a  Court  where  facts  are  listened  to,  and  able  and 
correct  judgment  passed  by  men  competent  to  form  a  rapid, 
decided,  and  correct  opinion  from  previous  experience  ;  to 
this  incompetent  individual  is  given  the  power  to  ruin  a  man 
for  life,  to  bring  him,  his  wife  and  family  into  the  lowest 
abyss  of  poverty,  and  to  personally  insult  him  and  traduce 
his  character.  The  master  mariner  is  examined  and  pro¬ 
nounced  competent  by  men  who  have  passed  much  of  their 
lives  at  sea  as  sailors  ;  he  is  pronounced  incompetent  by  a 
man  who  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  sea.  If  this  is 
not  an  absurdity  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  one.  It  is 
useless  to  be  quiet  under  these  wrongs.  Had  we  been  alive 
to  our  own  interests  we  should  have  had  societies  like  this 
years  ago,  and  instead  of  as  now  counting  the  balance  at  the 
bankers  by  pounds,  we  should  have  counted  it  by  thousands. 
It  is  not  too  late  even  now  to  get  justice,  which  is  the  right 
of  every  Englishman,  and  a  right  that  public  opinion  will 
give  us.  It  must  be  our  aim  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
the  injustice  done  us  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

HENRY  FAITHFULL, 

Member  Shipmasters'  Society. 
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T  HAVE  written  this  Paper  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
-®~  what  some  of  us  did  as  shipmasters  before  we  unfortu¬ 
nately  came  under  the  guidance  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
the  hope  that  many  of  our  members  will  do  the  same  by 
sending  to  this  Journal  extracts  from  their  logs  (not  official 
logs) ;  for  I  am  certain  by  so  doing  we  shall,  without  any 
difficulty,  be  able  to  show  that  as  a  body,  we  have  deserved 
better  treatment  from  our  own  Government,  as  well  as  from 
the  tongues  of  some  of  our  countrymen,  they  being  landsmen 
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who  sit  at  home  at  ease,  can  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  matter. 

A  sailor  never  forgets  his  first  command  any  more  then  he 
can  forget  his  first  love.  My  first  was  in  1835.  I  sailed 
from  London  on  the  9th  November,  in  the  schooner  Emanci¬ 
pation 1,  of  112  tons,  bound  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  U.S.  We  had 
a  crew  of  nine  hands — all  told.  The  whole  way  across  the 
Atlantic  nothing  but  gales  of  wind,  from  S.W.  to  N.W. 
On  the  4th  December,  when  about  300  miles  N.W.  of 
Corvo,  the  weather  somewhat  finer  than  it  had  been  for  some 
days  previous,  all  hands  were  at  work  repairing  damages 
to  the  rigging,  when  we  saw  something  to  the  N.W.  of  us; 
it  looked  neither  like  a  coach,  a  boat,  or  a  house.  I  at  once 
hauled  up  towards  it,  and  after  some  time  made  it  out  to  be 
the  hull  of  what  was  considered  in  those  days  a  large  ship. 
On  nearer  approach  we  could  see  that  she  had  no  bowsprit, 
but  on  the  short  stump  of  the  foremast  there  was  a  small 
square  sail  set — a  royal.  The  mainyard  was  still  on  the 
mainmast  without  a  head,  and  on  this  yard  was  the  mainsail. 
She  came  down  towards  us  steering  as  I  thought  moderately 
well,  considering  the  sail  set.  When  within  speaking 
distance  they  hailed  me,  and  asked  if  I  would  take  them  on 
board,  as  they  were  in  the  greatest  distress  ?  I  answered  I 
will ;  put  your  helm  hard  down  and  brace  your  mainyard  up, 
and  out  with  your  boats,  and  be  as  quick  as  you  can,  as  we 
shall  have  the  night  up'on  us.  He  answered,  we  have  no 
helm  nor  any  boats.  Oh,  said  I,  it’s  time  I  was  out  from 
under  your  bows  ;  fill  our  topsail.  W e  soon  shot  clear  of 
her.  I  had  only  one  boat,  and  as  you  might  suppose, 
only  a  little  one  was  she.  Well,  I  had  made  a  promise 
to  take  them  on  board,  and  so  I  would,  God  helping 
me.  We  hoisted  this  little  boat  out  in  quarter  less  no 
time,  and  she  was  soon  alongside  this  hulk  or  wreck,  and 
not  without  a  great  deal  of  risk  and  danger.  All  was  well 
enough  so  long  as  the  boat  was  alongside  of  the  schooner 
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under  our  lee  of  course,  but  the  great  danger,  and  where  the 
seamanship  was  required,  was  alongside  the  wreck,  she 
having  no  sail  set,  for  the  mainsail  split  all  to  pieces  as  they 
were  hauling  the  sheet  flat  aft  to  try  and  keep  her  steady — 
sometimes  this  little  boat  would  be  up  square  with  the  guard- 
bpards,  and  anon  down  nearly  to  the  round  of  the  bilge.  But 
the  chief  mate  of  the  wreck,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  boat, 
was  equal  to  his  task.  When  they  had  made  several  trips, 
I  began  to  think  that  about  nearly  all  should  by  this  time  be 
on  board  my  vessel.  I  said,  “  I  suppose  that  this  trip  you 
are  going  on  will  be  your  last  ?  ”  “  Oh  no,”  said  he,  “  we 
have  a  good  many  more  yet.”  “  Why,”  I  said,  “  how  many 
hands  had  you  ?  ”  “  Twenty-two,”  said  he,  “  of  our  own 

crew,  but  we  have  seven  shipwrecked  men  that  we  were 
taking  home.”  Well,  I  said  to  myself,  it  cannot  be  helped, 
only  it  is  nine  more  than  I  bargained  for.  I  said  to  him, 
“  Where  is  your  captain  ?  ”  “  On  board,”  he  answered,  “  and 
there  he  means  to  stay  until  the  last  man  is  out  of  the  ship.” 
“  Tell  him  I  will  remain  until  everyone  is  out  of  her,  and 
moreover  after  the  men  are  all  out  to  save  the  clothing,  as 
the  weather  is  cold.”  We  arrived  at  the  wreck  about 
one  p.m.,  and  by  eight  all  were  safely  on  board  with  their 
clothes.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  remained  by  her  until 
the  morning,  and  have  tried  if  we  could  not  save  some  of  the 
provisions,  but  unfortunately  it  came  on  to  blow  as  hard  as 
ever  during  the  night,  so  gave  up  the  idea  and  steered  our 
course  to  the  westward,  or  as  near  thereto  as  we  were  able. 
The  name  of  the  ship  was  the  Mint ,  of  London,  Captain 
Woodward,  and  Charlie  Irvine  was  the  mate,  the  latter  as 
fine  a  sailor  as  ever  put  foot  on  ship’s  deck ;  he  ^as  a  native 
of  Deal,  and  this  might  account  for  the  splendid  way  in 
which  he  handled  that  little  boat.  What  a  precious  little 
bit  of  stuff  she  was,  the  only  one  between  the  two  ships,  and 
well  she  did  her  work  under  the  guidance  of  Irvine.  The 
Mint  at  that  time  was  owned  by  a  firm  in  London  by  the 
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name  of  Gould,  Dowie  and  Co.  She  was  bound  from  a  port 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  to  London  with  timber  and  deals.  It 
appeared  that  when  she  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland,  a  severe  gale  of  wind  overtook  her  ;  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  midnight,  she  was  lying  to  under  a  close 
reefed  main-topsail ;  the  watch  had  been  called,  the  mate 
had  gone  into  the  cuddy  to  mark  the  log  slate,  the  watch  on 
deck  had  dived  below  before  the  other  watch  had  come  on 
deck,  the  only  one  therefore  on  deck  at  the  time  was  the  man 
at  the  wheel.  At  this  critical  moment  a  tremendous  sea 
broke  over  the  ship,  and  took  with  it  the  bowsprit,  foremast, 
main  masthead,  mizen  mast,  and  every  single  thing  from  oft 
the  deck,  boats,  spare  spars,  tearing  the  ringbolts  out  of  the 
deck,  every  stanchion  from  poop  to  forecastle,  and  of  course, 
every  foot  of  bulwark.  The  poor  fellow  who  was  at  the 
wheel  was  found  jammed  inside  the  main  chain  plates  with 
his  thigh  broken.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  rid  the 
wreck  of  the  broken  spars — a  work  of  much  danger  and  toil ; 
next,  to  lighten  her  of  the  ’tween  deck  cargo,  which 
fortunately  were  deals  ;  these  were  passed  overboard,  while 
others  stuck  to  the  pumps — and  bravely  did  they  stick  to 
their  work  for  three  days  and  nights.  It  was  nearly  three 
weeks  after  this  that  I  fell  in  with  them,  and  glad  enough 
the  poor  fellows  were  when  they  found  themselves  on  board 
my  small  craft.  Captain  Woodward  suggested  our  bearing 
up  for  one  of  the  Western  Islands.  “  No,”  I  said,  “  I  am 
bound  to  Norfolk,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  deviate  from  that 
course.”  Fortunately  we  had  room  down  in  the  hold,  where 
they  made  a  field  bed  on  the  top  of  casks  of  bottled  beer, 
and  it  redounds  to  their  credit,  not  a  single  cask  did  they 
touch,  at  least  to  my  knowledge ;  we  divided  them  into  three 
watches.  Our  small  vessel  was  very  wet  as  you  might 
suppose,  for  we  did  not  spare  her  in  carrying  on ;  un¬ 
fortunately,  whenever  we  gave  chase  to  a  vessel  to  try  and 
obtain  relief,  something  or  the  other  would  carry  away. 
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When  they  had  been  on  board  fourteen  days  we  fell  in 
with  the  Halifax  packet,  of  Halifax,  bound  with  emigrants 
from  Liverpool.  The  captain  of  this  ship  kindly  took 
from  me  the  captain  and  thirteen  of  the  Mint's  crew,  gave 
me  a  cask  of  beef,  and  a  bag  of  bread,  and  would  have 
given  me  more  only  that  he  had  made  a  long  passage  and 
was  getting  short  of  provisions.  This  of  itself  was  a  great 
relief ;  the  weather  kept  so  bad  and  the  wind  so  continually 
from  the  westward,  that  we  did  not  arrive  off  the  Chesapeake 
until  we  had  had  them  on  board  six  weeks,  and  during  all 
this  time  we  had  to  exist  on  a  f  lb.  meat,  4  lb.  bread,  and 
one  quart  of  water  per  day,  pretty  short  commons  I  can  tell 
you.  When  we  had  arrived  pretty  close  to  the  coast,  at 
midnight,  the  second  mate  reported  to  me  that  it  was  quite 
calm  ;  I  told  him  to  let  the  deep-sea  lead  run  down  ;  he 
reported  no  bottom,  but  no  sooner  was  the  line  hauled  in, 
than  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  eastward.  I  came 
on  deck  at  seven  bells,  the  weather  as  thick  as  a  hedge.  I 
said,  “  If  you  had  no  bottom  at  midnight,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  now  ;  ”  hove  to  and  took  a  cast ;  twenty  fathoms  ; 
bore  away,  steering  W.N.W.,  right  in  for  the  land  ;  clued  up 
the  gaff  topsail,  sent  a  man  up  to  furl  it,  who,  while  up  on 
the  crosstree,  saw  something  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  like 
a  good  man,  at  once  reported  it.  The  fog  had  just  lifted, 
and  only  for  a  very  short  time.  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a 
lighthouse,  but  the  fog  closing  over  immediately  obscured  it. 
Now  the  question  arose  was  it  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Henry 
or  Cape  Charles,  on  the  southern  or  on  the  northern  entrance 
to  the  Chesapeake.  I  had  no  occasion  to  go  below  to 
consult  the  chart  as  I  had  done  this  anxiously  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  for  under  our  circumstances  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  run  a  risk  if  it  should  be  necessary  when  I  did  have  the 
good  fortune  to  make  the  entrance,  rather  than  be  starved 
to  death  at  sea.  A  middle  ground  runs  out  from  between 
these  two  capes  to  seaward  on  which  there  is  only  three 
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fathoms.  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do,  and  that 
was  supposing  the  lighthouse  just  seen  to  be  the  one  on  the 
north  cape,  and  which  I  believed  it  to  be,  to  run  in  on  the 
same  course  until  we  should  shoal  to  fourteen  fathoms,  then 
hard  up,  and  steer  south,  keeping  the  lead  going.  Well  we 
did  so  and  gradually  shoaled  to  three  fathoms  ;  now  was  the 
anxious  time,  are  we  shoaling  on  the  southern  beach,  or  is  it 
on  the  middle  ground  ;  we  shall  soon  know,  if  the  former  we 
most  likely  will  be  ashore  before  we  shall  have  time  to  alter 
the  course ;  well,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  latter,  for  after 
carrying  three  fathoms  for  some  time  we  began  to  deepen, 
and  went  on  until  we  obtained  fourteen  fathoms.  “  Hard-a> 
port,  jibe  her,  W.N.W. ;  keep  a  good  look-out  men,  it’s  neck 
or  nothing ;  ”  “  Aye,  aye  sir,”  was  the  quick  reply  from  all  on 
board — (you  see  we  did  keep  a  look  out  in  those  days  before 
so  much  fuss  was  heard  about  it).  Presently  they  called  out 
“  Sail  oh  !  ”  two,  three,  four,  here  is  the  lighthouse  close  to 
us ;  these  one,  two,  and  three  sails  that  they  thought  they 
had  seen  were  nothing  more  than  patches  of  grass  on  the 
side  of  the  sandy  Cape,  and  here  we  were  close  alongside  the 
beach  under  the  lighthouse,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  inside 
the  Chesapeake  in  smooth  water.  The  sailors  were  most 
thankful  as  well  as  we  aft,  and  everyone  wras  exclaiming  that 
they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  landfall.  I  well  remember  it 
to  this  day,  for  it  was  my  first  foreign  landfall  as  a  master. 

4 

At  this  time  we  had  only  four  pieces  of  pork  of  4  lbs.  each 
left,  half  a  bag  of  bread,  and  about  four  days  water  for 
sixteen  of  us.  As  soon  as  we  found  ourselves  inside  the 
Capes  we  at  once  went  on  full  allowance,  a  luxury  unknown 
for  six  weeks.  We  had  not  gone  far  on  our  course  for 

Hampton  Roads,  when  a  pilot-boat  came  out  from  under  the 

% 

fog.  “  Schooner  a  -  hoi,  where  are  you  bound  to  ?  ” 
“  Norfolk,”  was  my  reply.  “  Heave  to,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  pilot.”  “  All  right,  you  are  the  man  we  are  looking  for.” 
Back  came  our  topsail,  and  a  little  fellow,  one  of  King  John’s 
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men,  jumped  on  board,  and  took  charge  ;  we  had  not  gone 
far,  however,  when  another  pilot-boat  hove  in  sight. 
“  Schooner  a-hoi,  where  are  you  bound  to  ?  ”  “  Norfolk.” 

“  Heave  to  and  I  will  give  you  a  pilot.”  “  I  have  one.” 
“  No  you  haven’t,”  said  this  newcomer.  “  Yes  I  have,”  and 
I  showed  him  my  little  friend  in  proof  of  my  assertion. 
“  That  little  rascal  is  no  pilot,  heave  to,  and  let  me  come  on 
board.”  I  said,  “  Are  you  a  pilot  or  not.”  “  Of  course  I  am, 
don’t  let  him  come  on  board.”  “  Not  I  if  you  are  a  pilot,  I 
don’t  require  two  of  you.”  “  Of  course  you  don’t,”  said  my 
little  friend.  He  now  took  the  helm  himself,  and  the  new¬ 
comer  gave  us  chase,  and  he  began  abusing  this  little  fellow 
as  only  an  American  can  do.  He  called  him  all  the  names 
that  are  in  the  calendar,  and  a  great  many  that  are  not  to  be 
found  there.  “You  little  rascal  I  will  put  you  in  gaol  to  fat  ; 
I  will  hang  you  on  a  tree  to  dry,”  and  so  on,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  his  taking  the  helm  she  gained  upon  us.  He  said 
to  me,  “  I  guess  captain  your  vessel  sails  right  well ;  do  you 
think  he  is  gaining  on  11s  ?  ”  On  my  answering  “  no  doubt,” 
he  said,  “  he  will  do  all  he  says  if  he  catches  me  ;  ”  I  answered 
“  then  you  are  in  a  fix.”  She  still  gained  upon  us,  and  the 
little  man  evidently  beginningto  show  the  white  feather,  said, 
“  captain,  I  think  we  had  better  let  him  come  on  board.” 
“  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  you  say  you  are  a  pilot, 
he  says  you  are  not ;  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  could  do 
without  either  of  you.  The  vessel  is  in  your  pilotage  charge  ; 
I  am  satisfied  with  you,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  yourself, 
in  that  case  I  suppose  you  had  better  give  up  charge  to 
him.”  He  said,  “back  the  topsail;”  the  boat  was  soon 
alongside.  Out  jumped  a  man  as  tall  as  the  other  was 
short,  and  the  way  he  went  at  the  little  man  you  would  have 
thought  that  death  only  would  those  two  part.  But  to  my 
astonishment  they  had  not  been  together  an  hour  before  they 
became  as  thick  as  two  thieves,  and  so  they  proved  to  be, 
for  they  both  claimed  the  full  pilotage.  When  I  received  the 
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two  claims,  I  consulted  my  agent,  who  said,  “  the  claim  is 
unjust,  but  you  will  have  to  pay.  You  are  English,  and  your 
nation  don’t  stand  very  high  in  our  favour  just  now,  and 
moreover  the  vessel’s  name  is  not  a  good  one  to  go  into 
Court  with  in  any  Southern  State,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  be 
given  against  you.”  I  said,  “  Is  this  Yankee  justice  ?”  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  England  had  just  emancipated  her  slaves, 
which  made  the  Southerners  very  sore  against  us,  and  my 
vessel  being  called  the  Emancipation  would  be  all  against  me, 
so  I  took  my  agent’s  advice  and  paid  the  two  their  claim.  I 
gavb  the  shipwrecked  men  into  the  charge  of  the  British 
Consul,  who  sent  them  to  a  first-rate  house  in  the  town, 
where  they  had  prepared  a  capital  supper,  to  which  you  may 
be  sure  they  did  ample  justice.  That  night  the  wind  flew 
into  the  N.W.,  and  there  were  no  arrivals  for  ten  days.  I 
was  thankful  enough  that  we  had  succeeded  in  saving  so 
many  lives,  but  it  was  done  at  a  very  great  risk  of  our  own. 
I  never  received  a  shilling  from  anyone,  nor  was  it  mentioned 
in  one  of  our  English  papers.  I  had  the  honour  of  a  column 
and  a  half  notice  in  the  Halifax  paper,  and  honourable  mention 
was  made  in  the  Norfolk  papers,  and  there  it  ended.  I  had 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  under  God  I  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  saving  the  lives  of  twenty-nine  British  sailors. 
But  if  I  were  going  to  sea  now,  and  should  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  get  my  ship  on  shore,  or  into  collision  with  another 
vessel,  or  bring  her  into  port  with  a  list,  notwithstanding  I 
should  be  able  to  show  that  I  had  commanded  a  ship  for 
twenty-five  years  without  an  accident  of  any  kind,  my  certifi¬ 
cate  would  be  suspended  or  cancelled,  for  from  all  that  I  can 
make  out  masters’  antecedents  go  for  nothing,  that  is,  if  they 
be  good  for  anything.  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  going  to  sea, 
and  as  for  my  certificate,  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  the 
authorities  a  present  of  it. 

We  loaded  a  cargo  of  “  notions  ”  for  Grenada,  and  when  we 
were  ready  a  sharp  frost  set  in,  so  that  the  pilot  refused  to 
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take  the  vessel  to  sea.  He  said,  “  It  is  not  safe  for  you 
to  go,  and  as  for  myself  I  should  never  get  back.”  I  said, 
“  If  you  will  only  take  me  below  the  shoals,  I  can  find  my 
way  out  from  thence.”  He  said,  “  You  would  be  ice  logged  if 
you  go.”  I  said,  “Never  you  mind  that,  you  take  me  as  far 
as  I  say.”  We  started,  the  wind  was  from  the  N.W.,  and 
the  next  morning  it  looked  as  if  the  pilot’s  words  were 
coming  to  pass,  for  as  the  seas  came  on  deck  so  they  had 
frozen.  The  ropes  in  the  leading  blocks,  were  fast  and  to  get 
a  drink  of  water  we  had  to  break  the  ice  in  the  casks  with  a 
crowbar.  The  wind  keeping  fair  we  went  on,  and  soon  were 
in  the  Gulf  stream  ;  the  ice  melted,  and  away  we  went 
on  our  way  rejoicing.  On  arrival  at  Grenada  discharged 
our  notions,  and  loaded  a  cargo  of  sugar  for  Norfolk. 
Loaded  again  for  and  arrived  at  Grenada  ;  changed  the 
crew  ;  shipped  all  black  men  with  the  exception  of  the  mate  ; 
loaded  for  Halifax.  We  got  on  to  Sable  bank,  just  outside 
Halifax,  in  the  night,  the  weather  very  cold  ;  none  of  these 
black  men  had  ever  been  outside  of  the  tropics  ;  the  man  at 
the  helm,  when  daylight  broke,  saw  to  his  astonishment  his 
breath,  when  he  exclaimed,  “  My  God,  dere  smoke ;  I  am 
frozen  outside,  all  a-fire  within,  what  kind  of  a  country  dis 
you  bring  me  to.”  We  entered  Halifax  harbour  with  a  fair 
wind  ;  I  said  to  the  pilot  as  we  were  running  up  the  harbour, 
“  If  you  will  show  me  Cunard’s  Wharf  in  time,  I  will  put 
her  alongside  the  end  of  it  and  so  save  anchoring.”  I  did 
so,  we  sheared  up  to  the  wharf  and  handed  out  the  end  of 
the  warp  ;  when  loaded  the  wind  was  fair,  made  sail  from 
the  wharf  and  away  we  went,  and  never  had  the  anchor  down 
from  the  time  we  picked  it  up  in  the  Canash  at  Grenada 
until  we  put  it  down  in  the  same  place  on  our  return.  We 
now  loaded  sugar  for  London ;  we  were  three  times  in 
America,  three  times  in  Grenada  and  back  in  London  in 
eleven  months,  and  had  loaded  seven  cargoes,  which  was  good 
work,  and  before  steam  was  known  on  oversea  voyages ;  and 
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all  that  I  had  to  navigate  with  was  a  wooden  quadrant  and 
a  silver  pocket  watch,  both  of  which  are  in  my  possession  at 
this  time,  and  were  given  me  by  the  gentleman  with  whom  I 
served  my  apprenticeship.  But  now  I  find  from  the  news¬ 
papers,  that  our  Board  of  Trade  fined  a  captain  the  other 
day  for  being  so  venturesome  as  to  dare  to  navigate  his 
steamer  from  the  Humber  to  the  Baltic  without  a  chrono¬ 
meter.  What  in  the  name  of  fortune  do  the  Government 
want  to  bring  us  to  ?  What  would  our  old  sailors  think  were 
they  to  come  back  ?  They  could  find  their  way  not  only  to 
the  Baltic  but  all  over  the  world  without  chronometers.  The 
thing  is  a  farce. 

WILLIAM  BURROWS. 


CAN  THE  WRECK  COMMISSIONER  COMPEL  A 
WITNESS  TO  GIVE  EVIDENCE? 


AT  the  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  concerning  the 
stranding  of  the  s.s.  Garonne ,  held  on  the  27th  May, 
the  second  officer  of  this  vessel-  adopted  a  course  which  is 
unusual  at  such  inquiries. 

Mr.  Winckler,  the  officer  on  watch,  on  being  sworn,  stated 
that  he  should  not  answer  any  questions  unless  a  written 
undertaking  was  given  to  him  that  he  would  be  paid  his 
expenses,  as  he  felt  that  when  the  evidence  had  been 
obtained  from  him  there  would  be  no  security  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  claims.  The  Court  being  of  opinion  that  his 
evidence  would  not  be  of  importance,  and  seeing  that  he 
would  not  go  from  his  word,  allowed  him  to  leave  the  witness- 
box. 

We  should  not  have  drawn  attention  to  this  circumstance 
but  for  the  official  report  of  the  Wreck  Commissioner  (appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Shipping  Gazette ,  of  3rd  July),  which  in  making 
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reference  to  this  incident  concludes  with  the  following 
words : — “  Had  his  evidence,  however,  been  necessary  to  the 
inquiry,  the  Court  would  have  been  prepared  to  have  excer- 
cised  all  the  powers  which  it  possesses  to  compel  him  to 
answer.”  Here  we  have  a  new  feature  of  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  proceedings  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  brought  before  us, 
and  one  which  requires  serious  attention  on  the  part  of 
shipmasters. 

*  It  has  hitherto  been  understood  that  no  witness  is  bound 
to  give  evidence  which  would  criminate  him,  and  on  reference 
to  “  Maritime  Notes  and  Queries,”  page  38,  Vol.  III.,  1876, 
we  find  that  the  question  has  been  asked  whether  a  master 
is  compelled  to  give  evidence,  and  the  answer  given  is,  “  It  is 
a  rule  of  law  that  no  witness  is  compelled  to  give  evidence  in 
a  case  which  may  criminate  him  ;  he  is  not  therefore  compell¬ 
able  to  give  evidence.” 

The  Wreck  Commissioner  says  he  would  have  exercised 
all  the  powers  he  possesses  to  obtain  his  object ;  what  these 
may  be  we  know  not,  for  by  reference  to  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  we  fail  to  find  any  power  conferred  by  which 
he  can  compel  a  witness  to  give  evidence. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  favoured  with  this  information,  but 
from  the  little  we  have  seen  of  the  learned  Commissioner,  we 
think  that  had  he  possessed  any  power  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  use  it. 


Errata. — In  June  Number,  page  301,  fifth  line  from 
bottom,  for  “  Merchant  Service  ”  read  “  for  British  seamen 
generally.” 


INQUIRIES  HELD  SINCE  1st  JANUARY  TO  80th  JUNE,  1879, 

WITH  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  ASSESSORS  AND  THE  TIMES  OF  THEIR  ATTENDANCE,  AFFORDING  FURTHER 
STRIKING  PROOF  OF  THE  NEED  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  ROTATION  BEING  ENFORCED. 
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„  Pickard  . 
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Admiral  Aplin . 

* 
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The  difference  is  caused  by  there  being  sometimes  two  Merchant  Navy  Assessors  on  a  case  and  no  R.N.  Some  cases  only  one  Assessor. 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE  INQUIRIES  WHERE 

Reported  since 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Loch  Earn,  s.s., 
Dundee,  561 

v*- 

Lost  on  the  north  end  of 
Bornholm  Island,  18th 
April,  1879. 

•  •  • 

Dundee  : 

Dean  of  Guild 
Edward,  and  Colonel 
Alison,  J.P.’s, 

31st  May,  1879. 

Ladij  Bird  ... 

Caught  fire  in  Rangoon 
River,  24  th  March, 
1879. 

•  »  • 

Rangoon  : 

Major  Evanson,  J.P., 
D.  H.  Andrews,  J.P. 

Clyde,  s.s.,  1,479 

Stranded  and  lost  on  a 
reef  f  of  a  mile  to  the 
E.N.E.of  Dyer’s  Island, 
3rd  April,  1879. 

•  •  • 

Cape  Town : 

Resident  Magistrate, 
22nd  April,  1879 

Whitehaven ,  steam  tug, 
Whitehaven,  85 

Lost  on  the  Horse  Rock, 
21st  May. 

•  •  • 

Liverpool : 

Raffles,  Stip.  Mag., 
7th  June,  1879. 

Amboto,  s.s.  ... 

Wrecked  on  the  Kadda 
Rocks. 

•  •  • 

Galli : 

A.  H.  Roosmalecocq, 
District  Judge, 

4th  April,  1879. 

Marian  Moore,  Dundee 

Wrecked  near  Ras  El  Shijr 
on  the  Oman  Coast,  9th 
March,  1879. 

•  •  • 

Muscat : 

Lieutenant  Colonel 
S.  B.  Miles. 

PETITION  OF  THE  SHIPMASTERS’  SOCIETY 

OF  LONDON. 


THIS  Petition  was  resolved  upon  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  and  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  ,  Andrew  Lusk,  on  Thursday,  the  ioth  of 

m 

July,  and  was  as  follows : — 

“  i. — That  your  Petitioners’ Society,  established  under  the 
patronage  of  the  most  influential  persons  connected  with  the 
Shipping  interest,  and  conducted  by  a  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  has  fQr  one  of  its  principal  objects  the  promotion, 
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CERTIFICATES  HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  WITH. 

1st  June,  1879. 


Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

Aplin,  R.N. 

Master  in  default  in  going 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 

Ward. 

at  too  great  a  speed. 

months ;  recommendation 
made  that  a  certificate  of 
a  lower  grade  be  granted. 

A.  H.  Blackie,  R.N.R. 

C.  A.  Small,  Licensed 
Pilot. 

Master  not  justified  in 
leaving  his  vessel  with 
only  a  boy  on  boai’d. 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 

J.  Campbell. 

C.  E.  Drake. 

C.  H.  P.  Robinson. 

Loss  due  to  the  wrongful 
act  and  default  of  the 
Master. 

Certificate  suspended  for  12 
months. 

Grant,  R.N. 

Wilson. 

Master  in  default  for 
careless  navigation. 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 

D.  Blyth. 

Master  guilty  of  gross 
negligence. 

Certificate  suspended  for  2 
years. 

C.  Wodehouse,  R.N. 

Master  guilty  of  careless 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 

F.  W.  Fisher,  R.N. 

H.  Lucas,  M.M. 

navigation. 

4 

months ;  recommendation 
made  that  a  Mate’s  cer¬ 
tificate  be  granted. 

advancement,  and  improvement  of  the  interest  of  Certificated 
Officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  there  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  460  of  such  Certificated  Officers,  Members 
of  your  Petitioners’  Society. 

“  2. — That  great  discontent  exists  at  the  present  time  in 
the  Mercantile  Marine,  on  the  subject  of  Board  of  Trade 
Enquiries,  their  constitution  and  the  conduct  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  your  Petitioners  respectfully  submit  the  same 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  your  Honourable  House. 

“  Firstly. — With  reference  to  the  Courts  themselves,  the 

matters  which  form  the  subject  of  investigation  on  these 
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Enquiries  are  matters  requiring  considerable  technical  and 
nautical  knowledge  and  experience,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
persons  now  conducting  them  are  either  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  or  one  Wreck  Commis¬ 
sioner.  None  of  these  gentlemen  (although  the  two  former 
classes  may  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  appointed)  have  any  knowledge  whatever 
of  Maritime  affairs,  and  with  reference  to  the  Wreck  Com¬ 
missioner,  although  he  was,  as  your  Petitioners  are  in¬ 
formed,  for  some  time  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  he  can  have  no  nautical 
experience  or  knowledge. 

“  Secondly. — With  reference  to  the  Assessors,  they  are  taken 
from  the  Royal  Navy  and  from  the  Mercantile  Marine  5 
but  the  Assessors  are  not  selected  by  rotation,  but  are 
nominated  by  the  person  who  is  holding  the  Enquiry,  and 
sometimes,  in  the  case  of  Magistrates,  by  their  Clerk.  Your 
Petitioners  are  informed  that  the  Assessors  themselves 
think  this  practice  objectionable,  and  have  petitioned  Her 
Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  to 
take  steps  to  remedy  this  and  other  evils,  which  they  have 
pointed  out  to  him,  in  connection  with  these  Board  of 
Trade  Enquiries. 

“  3. — That  the  great  defect  in  these  Enquiries,  which  differ 
entirely  from  all  others  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  is, 
that  although  the  Court,  which  is  held  to  be  a  Court  of 
Enquiry,  conducts  the  investigation,  it  also  has  power  to 
inflict  severe  sentences  upon  those  whose  conduct  has  been 
enquired  into  ;  and  your  Petitioners  humbly  submit  that  the 
Enquiry  and  the  proceedings,  by  way  of  punishment,  should 
be  entirely  separated,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Enquiry  should  be  altered  accordingly. 

“4. — Your  Petitioners  humbly  refer  your  Honourable  House 
to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Unseaworthy 
Ships,  which  was  presented  to  your  Honourable  House  in 
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the  year  1874,  whereby  inter  alia  the  Commissioners  reported 
that  the  system  under  which  the  certificate  of  a  Master  or 
other  officer  is  suspended  very  frequently  only  for  an  error 
of  judgment,  should  be  entirely  discontinued,  and  that  neither 
the  Court  of  Enquiry,  nor  the  Board  of  Trade,  should  have 
the  power  of  dealing  with  the  certificate  ;  that  the  certificates 
of  officers  should  never  be  suspended,  but  that  in  cases  to  be 
provided  for  by  special  enactment  the  Tribunal,  before  which 
an  officer  is  tried,  shall  have  the  power  of  cancelling  either 
all  his  certificates,  or  at  its  discretion  his  highest  certificate, 
leaving  him  in  those  cases  the  power  of  finding  employment 
in  a  lower  grade. 

“  5. — Your  Petitioners  further  humbly  complain  that  the 
course  of  procedure  before  these  Courts  of  Enquiry  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  is  opposed  to  the  entire  Law  of  Evidence  as 
administered  by  every  other  Court  of  the  Country.  The 
Wreck  Commissioner  has  laid  down  repeatedly  that  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  are  really  prosecuting  the  officers  in 
the  Enquiry,  may  examine  and  cross-examine  the  witness, 
that  they  may  put  leading  questions,  that  they  may  contra¬ 
dict  them  by  statements  made  before  the  Board’s  own 
Officers  or  obtained  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  that  the  Rules  of  Evidence  adopted  by  the  Courts  of  Law 
in  this  country  do  not  apply  to  a  Board  of  Trade  Enquiry. 

“  6. — The  practice  of  examining  the  officer  whose  certificate 
is  to  be  dealt  with  is  of  itself  opposed  to  the  legal  constitu¬ 
tional  procedure  of  all  English  Courts,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Mellor,  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  on  the  12th 
April,  1877,  in  delivering  judgment  in  a  Writ  of  Certiorari , 
moved  for  on  behalf  of  Andrew  Minto,  a  Master,  stated  as 
follows : — “  The  course  pursued  of  putting  the  Master  into 
the  box  and  examining  him,  and  then  suspending  his  Cer¬ 
tificate,  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  French  Revolution.” 

“  7. — Mr.  O’Dowd,  who  for  many  years  conducted  the 
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Enquiries  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  his  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  Royal  Commissioners  before  referred  to, 
stated  that  the  proceedings  in  these  Courts  of  Enquiry  were 
not  in  conformity  with  constitutional  procedure. 

“  8. — Your  Petitioners  further  humbly  represent  that  the 
suspension  of  the  Certificate  of  any  officer  is  in  its  nature  a 
penal  punishment,  and  that  these  Certificates  are  often  sus¬ 
pended  for  Errors  of  Judgment  only,  and  that  such  Certi¬ 
ficates  being  granted  after  many  years  of  servitude  and 
after  passing,  in  the  case  of  Masters,  various  examinations, 
there  should  be  no  suspension  of  Certificate  for  any  Error  in 
Jud  gment  at  all. 

“9. — Your  Petitioners  further  humbly  submit  that  there 
should  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  all  cases  where  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  a  Certificate  is  part  of  the  sentence  of  the  Court.  It 
is  only  in  cases  where  the  Judicial  Authority  holding  the 
Enquiry  commits  some  flagrant  mistake  against  the  Act  of 
Parliament  that  there  is  any  appeal,  and  that  only  by 
moving  for  a  Writ  of  Prohibition  or  Certiovavi ;  but  there 
have  been  many  instances  since  the  Court  has  been  con¬ 
stituted  where  appeals  on  that  ground  have  been  made,  and 
in  all  such  instances,  with  one  exception,  the  said  appeals 
have  been  successful.  Your  Petitioners  humbly  represent 
that  if  (as  the  fact  is)  the  said  Courts  commit  such  errors  in 
points  of  law,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  similar  errors 
are  committed  in  matters  of  fact,  which  in  questions  of  navi¬ 
gation  require  as  much  special  knowledge  as  matters  of  law. 

“  Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  your 
Honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Un¬ 
seaworthy  Ships  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Courts  of 
Enquiry,  and  that  your  Honourable  House  will  cause 
an  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  above-mentioned 
grievances. 

“  And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c.” 
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MR.  E.  T.  GOURLEY,  M.P.,  to  move  : — 

“  i.  For  a  return  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
number  of  Inquiries  conducted  by  the  Wreck  Commissioner 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  the  31st  December,  1878,  showing  the  place  where  the 
said  inquiries  were  held,  the  names  of  the  vessels,  and  how 
the  certificates  of  the  officers  of  the  said  vessels  were  dealt 
with. 

“  2.  A  return  showing  the  amount  of  the  total  expenses  of 
the  said  inquiries. 

“3.  A  return  showing  the  number  of  similar  inquiries  held 
before  Stipendiary  Magistrates  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  same  period. 

“4.  A  return  of  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses  of  the 
said  last-named  inquiries.” 

This  return  has  been  sanctioned,  and  will  no  doubt  receive 
the  serious  attention  not  only  of  our  readers  but  of  the 
Treasury  in  particular. 

The  above-named  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
shortly  ask,  “  Who  compose  the  Board  of  Trade  ?” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal.'' 

Sir, — The  Shipmasters’  Society  Meeting  on  the  10th  June 
was  called  in  conformity  with  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  notice  convening  it,  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  the  procedure  of  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  for  agreeing  to  a  petition  for  presentation  to 
Parliament.  Members  of  the  Committee  and  the  Secretary 
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repeated  the  oft-told  tale  of  ineffectual  appeals  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  the  cases  of  Chimborazo ,  Caldera ,  Fleetwing ,  and 
Gipsy  Queen,  etc.,  but  very  little  was  said  directly  bearing  on 
the  Courts.  I  think  this  was  unfortunate  ;  the  eye  and  ear 
of  the  general  public  whose  sympathy  and  sense  of  justice 
we  sailors  want  to  enlist,  is  only  to  be  reached  through  and 
by  the  Press,  and  the  opportunity  was  a  good  one  to  make 
some  strong  points. 

With  your  permission  I  will  state  as  shortly  as  possible 
some  aspects  of  the  situation  as  presented  to  my  mind. 

I  have  always  understood  Courts  of  Inquiry  were  instituted 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  and  causes  of  casualties 
at  sea,  and  entrusted  with  power  to  suspend  certificates 
whose  owners’  misconduct  deserved  it.  Certain  definite  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  constitution  of  these  Courts  were  laid  down,  and 
to  prevent  gross  miscarriage  of  justice  and  law,  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  open.  The  above,  I  am  confident,  was 
intended  by  the  Legislature,  and  no  sailor  would  object  to 
the  law  if  carried  out  in  this  spirit. 

The  prosecution  of  masters  and  officers  by  the  Courts  (under 
instructions  from  the  Board  of  Trade)  is  now  the  order  of  the 
day.  Lord  Sandon  honestly  said  so,  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  2nd  May,  in  his  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
D.  Maclver,  the  sentence  was,  “  If  I  believe  the  wrong  man 
.  .  .  .  had  been  prosecuted  ”  .  .  .  .  etc. 

A  word  as  to  what  misconduct  in  an  officer  deserves  sus¬ 
pension  of  certificate.  In  my  opinion  the  list  is  nearly  if  not 
quite  exhausted,  when  we  name  gross,  culpable,  wilful, 
neglect  of  duty,  fraudulent  acts,  reckless  navigation,  tyranny, 
and  drunkenness. 

The  tables  published  in  your  journal  since  its  commence¬ 
ment  show  the  result  of  58  inquiries,  of  these  two  masters 
are  found  guilty  (I  can’t  find  another  adequate  expression)  of 
“  errors  in  judgment,”  at  least  18  others  of  the  list  appear  to 
have  committed  “  similar  offences,”  though  their  sentences 
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are’  differently  worded.  In  each  case  I  hold  an  injustice  has 
been  done.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  when  their 
acts  are  being  judged  seamen  have  as  much  right  to  an 
allowance  for  accident  and  the  “  act  of  God  ”  as  any  other 
class,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  single  them  out  for  exceptional 
punishments  for  judgment  by  results  for  “errors  in  judg¬ 
ment.” 

I  respect  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  believing 
both  have  done  their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  most  men  both  have  committed  grave  errors 
in  judgment,  the  first  in  prematurely  beginning  a  war,  and 
especially  in  the  face  of  implied  instructions  from  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  to  avoid  hostilities,  and  Lord  Chelms¬ 
ford  in  the  methods  of  carrying  it  on  ;  great  loss  of  life  and 
expense  to  the  country  has  already  resulted.  Shall  we  bring 
them  and  their  conduct  before  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  and 
prosecute  and  punish  them  proportionately  ?  No. 

The  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  escapes 
being  called  to  account,  is  never  tried,  although  in  the  Dora's 
case  particularly,  whence  heavy  fines  and  costs  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayers,  it  is  found  unreasonable,  fallible  in 
judgment,  of  irascible  temper,  and  very  tyrannical.  I  could 
multiply  instances.  This  treatment  is  not  only  unjust  to 
sailors,  it  is  impolitic. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  reference  to  some  of  the  cases  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Shipmasters’  Society’s  Report.  Captain  Hall, 
of  the  Chimborazo ,  was  tried  in  a  Court  short  of  a  member, 
specially  provided  for  by  the  Act.  This  case,  in  the  opinion 
of  men  competent  to  judge,  was  very  hard,  yet  appeal  backed 
up  by  many  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  Colony  was 
of  no  avail. 

Captain  Protheroe  of  the  Cleopatra,  had  his  certificate  taken 
from  him  by  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Pernambuco.  The  injustice 
of  the  case  was  so  glaring,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
bound  to  return  it  as  soon  as  asked  for,  but  mark  the  treat- 
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mcnt  of  the  Government  officials.  Efforts  to  secure  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  said  Consul,  are  up  to  the 
present  time  fruitless,  and  that  worthy  man  still  holds  his 
place,  and  power  to  oppress  any  other  unfortunate  being 
in  the  same  way. 

The  masters  of  the  Caldera  and  Fleetwing ,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  did  their  best  to  navigate  their  vessels  safely.  No 
person  with  technical  knowledge  and  experience  competent 
to  judge,  has  attempted  to  accuse  either  of  malpractice, 
yet  they  are  still  suffering.  It  is  high  time  this  unfair 
state  of  things  was  altered  ;  every  constitutional  means 
must  be  used  to  bring  about  a  change ;  every  officer  should 
join  in  the  work.  The  Shipmasters’  Society,  or  other 
kindred  Societies,  offer  the  best  means.  I  would  say  to 
Mercantile  Marine  Officers,  enrol  if  you  have  not  done  so 
already,  and  influence  your  friends.  Excuse  length  of  letter. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  N.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal.'" 

Sir, — I  have  no  desire  to  argue  the  point,  but  I  must 
certainly  express  my  surprise  and  astonishment  at  reading 
the  remarks  upon  myself  by  Captain  Faithfull  on  page  206  of 
your  journal. 

I  cannot  comprehend  how  he  could  so  misconstrue  my 
letter,  in  the  number  for  May,  as  to  fancy  himself  abused  by 
me,  and  I  cannot  think  any  other  reader  of  the  letter,  but 
himself,  could  have  looked  upon  it  in  the  same  light.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  Captain  Faithfull,  and  in  fact  any 
master  who  acts  in  the  spirit  of  a  “  British  sailor,”  and 
should  be  sorry  to  abuse  him  or  anyone  else  in  any  way,  but 
I  think  it  impossible  to  answer  a  spirited  antagonist  in  his 
own  coin  without  speaking  plainly  and  using  a  little  harm¬ 
less  satire,  without  which  any  reply  would  fall  “  flat  ”  to  the 
reader.  I  have  shown  the  “  correspondence  ”  to  several 
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gentlemen  well  versed  in  journalism,  and  they,  with  me, 
fail  to  discover  anything  objectionable  in  my  letters. 

What  was  said  in  reference  to  the  “  Old  Man  ”  first  swear¬ 
ing  at  his  crew  and  then  “  splicing  the  main-brace  with  them,” 
had  no  reference  to  Captain  Faithfull’s  character,  but  was 
merely  a  way  of  illustrating  the  change  of  tone  in  his  letter 
from  “stern  to  fatherly.” 

A  landsman  might  call  the  terms  used  “  slang,”  but  to  a 
sailor  they  are  not,  as  we  all  know  “  Old  Man  ”  is  the  common 
term  for  a  master,  whether  young  or  old,  and  as  for  “  splicing 
the  main-brace  ”  it  is  a  most  welcome  sound,  especially  on  a 
wet,  dirty  night  at  sea,  and  I  should  say  a  master  could  order 
his  crew  a  glass  of  grog  without  being  guilty  of  drunkenness. 

I  would  willingly  apologise  to  Captain  Faithfullhad  I  com¬ 
mitted  myself,  but  as  I  am  not  guilty  of  using  any  abuse, 
neither  purposely  nor  accidentally,  I  will  merely  say  that  I 
regret  that  any  such  thought  should  have  entered  his  mind. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  from 
friendly  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the  “  Ship¬ 
masters’  Society,”  and  on  that  score,  if  on  no  other,  it  would 
be  bad  policy  on  my  part,  as  the  seamen’s  “  pen-and-ink  ” 
representative,  to  abuse  a  master,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Editor  would  have  expunged  anything  objectionable  in  my 
letter,  had  it  existed,  instead  of  inserting  my  letter  in  its 
entirety.  I  do  not  think  any  stronger  proof  of  our  desire  to 
work  with  the  Shipmasters’  Society  could  be  given  than  the 
4th  Clause  of  our  “  petition  ”  to  the  “  House  of  Commons,” 
of  May  10th  last,  as  presented  by  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  R.N., 
M.P. 

Trusting  you  will  spare  space  for  the  above, 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

WILLIAM  P.  LIND, 
General  Secretary  Amalgamated  British 

June  30th,  1879.  Seamen  s  Protection  Society. 

[This  correspondence  must  now  cease. — Ed.  B.M.S ./.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 

Sir, — The  object  of  the  suspension  of  certificates  is  not 
clear  to  me.  Is  it  to  prevent  an  incompetent  man  taking 
command  of  a  ship  ;  or  is  it  a  punishment  for  having  erred 
in  judgment  ?  If  the  first,  there  would  be  some  reason  in  it, 
except  that  a  man  would  be  less  competent  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  enforced  idleness  than  before,  and  yet  he  is  then  con¬ 
sidered  capable.  If  the  last,  then  punishment  is  not  awarded 
as  judicially  as  by  the  Penal  Code,  which  certainly  has  in 
view  the  moral  improvement  of  the  culprit.  This,  if  punish¬ 
ment  it  is  intended  to  be,  and  which  doubtless  it  is,  has  a 
dangerously  demoralizing  effect,  for  it  enforces  idleness  and 
takes  from  a  respectable,  honoured  and  useful  member  of 
society  the  means  of  making  an  honest  living.  If  he  must 
be  punished,  would  not  a  fine  answer  all  purposes,  for  if  his 
error  has  been  gross  and  yet  not  criminal  he  will  lose  his 
immediate  employment  and  in  such  cases  surely  marketable 
services  might  be  left  to  find  their  own  level. 

The  following  case  does  not  tend  to  clear  up  this  fogginess  ; 
it  is  the  Court  of  Inquiry  held  in  the  case  of  the  s.s.  Helvetia 
and  the  Revenue  Cutter  Fanny.  (Before  Mr.  Rothery.) 

The  commander  of  the  s.s.  Helvetia,  after  the  collision,  was 
permitted  to  proceed  to  his  port  of  destination  in  America 
from  a  port  in  Ireland  (investigation  postponed),  but  on  his 
return  a  Court  deprived  him  of  his  certificate  for  six  months. 

Although  he  was  considered  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
responsible  duties  of  his  position  in  conveying  a  large  number 
of  passengers  and  valuable  cargoes  to  and  from  America 
after  the  collision,  yet  on  his  return  his  certificate  was  sus¬ 
pended.  This  was  evidently  not  because  he  was  considered 
incapable,  or  if  so,  upon  whose  responsibility  was  he  allowed 
to  go  to  America  and  back  ?  What  sense  or  justice  was  there 
in  this  ?  Was  it  a  punishment  ?  If  so,  how  was  it  intended 
it  should  work  to  remedy  the  evil  ?  For  the  information  of 
those  who  have  not  heard  of  this  case,  which  is  but  one  of 
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many,  that  I  call  to  mind,  the  master  (Mr.  Thompson) 
was  suspended  for  six  months,  for  not  having  two  “look-out” 
men,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  (instead  of  one),  as  the 
decks  were  too  full  of  water  to  permit  of  the  look-out  being 
forward.  This  man  had  been  in  command  for  years. 

I  hope  that  my  brother  shipmasters  will  act  as  one  man  in 
resisting  such  persecution,  by  laying  it  before  the  authorities, 
trusting  to  the  justice  of  their  claim,  and  demanding  that 
fair  play  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  Englishman. 
These  wrongs  will,  I  am  sure,  command  the  sympathy  and 
aid  of  those  in  authority,  when  the  most  salient  points  are 
laid  before  them,  and  many  of  the  technical  inequalities  of 
the  present  mode  of  enquiry  laid  bare,  together  with  the  not 
impartial  manner  in  which  the  inquiries  are  conducted, 
which  can  be  proved  in  substantiation  of  the  foregoing 
remarks.  Nothing  less  than  an  alteration  in  the  law,  to  the 
effect  that  a  master’s  certificate  shall  not  be  suspended  for 
errors  of  judgment,  should  satisfy  them. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  urge  your  readers  who  are  qualified, 
to  join  the  Shipmasters’  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  above  object,  and  for  such  mutual  protection  as 
united  action  always  gives.  Were  we  united,  we  should  be 
a  tower  of  might  in  ourselves.  * 

Yours,  &c., 


H.  N. 
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WITNESSES’  COSTS  AT  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

INQUIRIES. 


T  a  meeting  of  the  British  Shipmasters’  and  Officers’ 


Ti-  Protection  Society,  which  was  recently  held  at  New¬ 
castle,  Mr.  William  Davidson  presiding,  the  Secretary  said 
he  had  a  matter  to  bring  forward  of  importance  to  the 
members  of  their  Society,  and  also  to  all  shipmasters  and 
officers  in  the  country,  namely,  the  question  of  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  masters  and  officers  attending  Board  of 
Trade  Inquiries.  The  Board  of  Trade  had  refused  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  Captain  Laing  in  connection  with  the  recent 
inquiry  into  the  stranding  of  the  Ben  Ledi  at  Souter  Point, 
because,  they  alleged,  he  had  been  censured  by  the  Court. 
This,  however,  was  denied  ;  but,  even  admitting  it  to  have 
been  so,  it  was  contended  that  the  captain  was  entitled  to 
his  costs.  He  was  summoned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  an 
ordinary  witness  to  give  evidence  either  for  or  against 
himself.  The  Board  of  Trade  alleged  that  in  Captain  Laing’s 
case  an  order  was  made  as  to  the  costs  ;  but  in  answer  to 
this  it  was  held  that  the  order  only  applied  to  the  costs  of  his 
defence  after  a  charge  was  made  against  him,  and  not  his 
costs  as  a  witness.  A  lengthy  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Roche,  the  Society’s  solicitor,  and 
the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  read  bearing  out 
these  facts.  A  short  discussion  followed,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  confirm  the  action  Mr.  Roche  had  taken,  and  to  still  leave 
the  master  in  that  gentleman’s  hands. 


THE 
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A  FEW  REMARKS  UPON  THE  SIX  POINTS  OF 
AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  FIVE  DIF¬ 
FERENT  SHIPMASTERS’  ASSOCIATIONS. 


|jlIRST. — We,  the  members  of  the  British  Shipmasters’ 
-®-  Association,  Hull,  are  of  opinion  that  the  Employers 
and  Workmen’s  Act  will  not  do  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Acts,  for  if  a  seaman  has  the  liberty  to 
demand  going  off  his  agreement  when  he  chooses,  we  cannot 
see  how  the  shipping  of  the  country  can  avoid  being  put  to 
great  loss.  Suppose  a  case  :  a  shipmaster  signs  on  his  crew, 
say,  at  io  a.m.,  on  the  first  of  the  month  :  the  crew  get 
advance  notes,  and  agree  to  be  on  board  the  ship  on  the 
second,  at  6  a.m.  to  work,  and  the  ship  has  to  sail  at  io  a.m. 
The  men  join  at  6  a.m.,  and  work  until  8.30  a.111.,  then  going 
to  breakfast  at  9  a.m.,  two  or  three  of  them  do  not  return  ; 
their  clothes  nor  provisions  are  neither  on  board  ;  how  is  the 
master  to  act  ?  Can  he  at  once  sign  on  men  in  their  stead, 
without  going  to  the  shipping  office  ?  He  evidently  has  not 
time  to  do  so,  if  the  ship  is  to  get  away  that  tide,  nor  has  he 
time  to  run  after  the  men  to  see  if  they  are  going,  as  he 
cannot  summarily  arrest  them,  and  bring  them  on  board. 
Or,  if  at  9.30  he  has  signed  on  other  men  and  the  first  again 
turn  up,  could  he  refuse  to  take  them  ?  Or,  suppose  at 
9  a.m.  the  men  were  all  on  board,  but  two  or  three  of  them 
proceed  below  and  get  up  their  clothes  and  provisions,  and 
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then  coolly  say  to  the  mate,  “We  will  not  go  in  this  ship ; 
we  don’t  like  the  looks  of  her.”  They  cannot  be  arrested  or 
other  men  got  in  a  few  moment’s  notice,  or  the  ship  loses  the 
tide.  Again,  the  advance  notes  are  payable,  say,  three  days 
(the  usual  time)  after  the  ship  leaves  the  port  or  river  she 
sails  from,  and  is  bound  to  a  coal  or  mining  port  to  load, 
whilst  there  the  note  becomes  due  and  has  to  be  paid  ;  as 
soon  as  this  has  been  done  the  men  take  their  bags  and  go 
ashore  broad  daylight.  The  master  goes  off  for  a  warrant, 
but  before  he  can  get  this  arranged,  the  men  are  off  by  rail, 
or  he  knows  not  where  to  find  them. 

This  last  may  be  overcome  by  making  the  note  payable 
three  days  after  the  ship  leaves  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
such  a  note  the  sailor  could  not  get  cashed,  so  that  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  therefore  appears  to  us  that  the  adoption 
of  the  said  Act  would  make  matters  worse  than  at  present. 

Second. — We  are  also  of  opinion  that  foreigners  should 
not  be  allowed  to  obtain  masters’  certificates,  as  they  are  at 
present.  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  M.P.,  has  made  a  statement, 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Association,  by  which  it 
appears  he  has  elicited  the  fact  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  a  great  many  foreigners  have  found  employment  in  the 
British  Merchant  Service,  without  passing  the  intermediate 
servitude  as  A.B.,  second,  and  chief  mate  in  a  British  ship  ; 
but  having  in  their  own  country  risen  to  the  position  of 
mate  and  passed  as  masters,  upon  a  simple  petition  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  such  was  the  case,  they  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  as  British  masters,  and  obtain  certificates  of 
competency.  This  we  consider  unfair  to  the  British  ship¬ 
master,  and  should  no  longer  be  permitted,  unless  the 
foreigner  shall  have  first  sailed  in  British  ships  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  undergone  the  same  servitude  probation, 
as  ourselves,  and  when  granted  the  master’s  certificate  being 
compelled  to  become  naturalised. 

Third. — Then  with  regard  to  Courts  of  Inquiry,  as  it  is 
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one  of  the  objects  of  this  Association  to  obtain  a  reform  in 
these  Courts.  We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they  are 
unfair  and  unconstitutional,  and  that  our  certificates  are 
unjustly  dealt  with  at  present.  We  have  passed  an  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  paid  for  each  of  our  certifi¬ 
cates,  which  certify  our  competency  in  each  grade  as  we 
pass,  and  we  argue  that  they  are  thus  doubly  our  own,  and 
that  not  even  the  power  that  granted  them  has  the  right  to 
take  them  away.  But  upon  a  casualty  occuring  what  do  we 
find  ?  That  we  have  to  state  the  facts  at  the  first  available 
opportunity  to  the  Receiver  of  Wreck,  or  first  Custom 
House  or  Consul  we  come  to,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then 
from  our  own  statement,  made  whilst  a  man  is  cast  down  by 
the  occurrence,  a  charge  is  fulminated  (by  the  very  power 
who  says  we  are  competent)  to  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  charge 
given  to  the  magistrate  and  assessors  that  our  certificate  is 
to  be  dealt  with,  in  other  words,  that  the  certificate  which 
we  have  won  and  paid  for  is  to  be  suspended  or  cancelled, 
thus  prejudging  the  case  and  prejudicing  both  magistrate, 
lawyer,  and  assessors,  who  are  generally  naval  men,  and 
thus  more  open  to  the  influence  of  a  department  of  Govern¬ 
ment  whom  it  is  their  interest  to  conciliate  ;  and  this  at  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  simple  ihquiry  into  the  facts  of  the 
casualty  ;  but  which,  by  the  way  they  are  conducted,  are 
one  of  the  most  vindictive  prosecutions  in  our  penal  code. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  reported  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1874,  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  neither  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  nor  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  certificates.  That  certificates 
should  never  be  suspended  or  cancelled  except  by  a  properly 
constituted  tribunal.  Mr.  O’Dowd,  who  formerly  conducted 
the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiries,  also  gave  evidence  before  the 
Commissioners  that  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  were  not  in  con¬ 
formity  with  constitutional  procedure,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Mellor,  in  April,  1877,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Minto’s  appeal, 
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stated  that : — “  The  course  pursued  of  putting  the  master  in 
the  box  and  examining  him  and  then  suspending  his  certifi¬ 
cate,  was  only  paralleled  by  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
French  Revolution.” 

W e  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  event  of  a  casualty  occurring, 
a  captain  should  only  be  compelled  to  state  the  time,  place, 
and  nature  of  the  accident,  but  without  giving  any  reasons 
why  it  occurred.  Then  the  Board  of  Trade  should  order  an 
inquiry  (if  shipping  offices  are  to  be  retained)  to  be  conducted 
in  the  shipping  office,  lawyers  being  strictly  excluded  both 
for  Board  of  Trade,  captain,  and  all  other  interested  parties. 
That  the  presiding  magistrate  and  assessors  should  have 
simple  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  casualty  by  examining 
the  captain  and  crew  upon  oath,  and  then  make  a  report  to 
the  Board  (or  Minister  of  Marine  if  we  had  one,  which  we  think 
there  should  be),  as  to  the  cause  of  the  casualty,  but  (qthly) 
not  having  any  power  to  deal  with  certificates.  If  there  was  no 
fault  the  master  of  course  would  at  once  be  acquitted,  but  if 
the  Court  thought  the  captain  or  officers  to  blame  for  the 
casualty,  then  a  copy  of  the  Assessor's  finding  should  be 
handed  to  the  implicated  party,  and  the  original  forwarded 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  trial  at  law  be  instituted  within 
so  many  days  (the  certificate  in  this  case  being  at  this  stage 
delivered  to  the  magistrate).  The  captain  now  having  a 
definite  charge  against  him  could  prepare  for  his  defence,  or  if 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  it  were  notified  that  no  trial  would 
take  place,  his  certificate  would  be  restored,  and  he  would  be 
allowed  to  go  to  sea  again  if  he  could  obtain  employment.  We 
are  bold  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  many  decisions  to  the  con¬ 
trary  by  the  present  system,  that  the  greater  part  are  simple 
errors  of  judgment,  for  which  we  suffer  severely  enough  by 
being  deprived  of  employment  for  months  and  months  without 
having  ever  suffered  the  indignity  of  a  Board  of  Trade 
Inquiry  so-called,  and  our  families  reduced  to  a  very 
wretched  state  simply  because  such  casualty  has  befallen 
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us ;  and  we  are  therefore  of  opinion  with  the  Royal 
Commissioners  that  no  certificates  should  be  suspen¬ 
ded.  We  are  quite  convinced  that  the  Court  pointing 
out  in  its  judgment  wherein  a  master  or  officer  has  failed 
in  his  duty  in  terms  of  censure,  meets  every  requirement  of 
the  case.  The  Insurance  Companies  punish  captains  without 
the  Board  of  Trade,  by  affixing  a  mark  to  a  man’s 
name  who  has  been  unfortunate,  and  woe  to  such  a  man, 
although  he  has  been  perfectly  sober,  attentive,  and  com¬ 
petent  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  5th.  W e  are  also  of 
opinion  that  the  nautical  assessors  should  not  be  Royal 
Naval  men,  although  as  a  body  we  respect  the  Naval  officers 
of  our  country.  They  are  educated  men,  and  well  acquainted 
no  doubt  with  nautical  matters  pertaining  to  their  own 
sphere  of  service,  but  the  experience  is  so  wide  from  the 
merchant  captains’,  that  they  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
judge  our  cases,  we  will  not  say  fairly  but  properly,  for  a 
captain  in  the  Navy  can  command  as  many  men  to  man  his 
gig  as  the  merchant  captain  has  to  handle  a  screw  steamer 
of  a  thousand  tons  register.  We  therefore  consider  that  the 
assessors  should  be  men  of  experience  in  the  merchant 
service,  accustomed  as  far  as  possible  to  the  same  trade,  and 
similar  class  of  vessel  to  those  who  have  met  with  the 
casualty,  and  to  manage  with  the  same  number  of  men  ;  in 
fact,  we  feel  we  ought  to  have  men  who  are  our  peers  to  sit 
on  such  inquiries,  and  no  other  class  of  men  can  judge  the 
occurrences  fairly.  To  the  assessors  should  appertain  the 
finding  of  the  Court,  the  magistrate  assisting  them  to  make 
such  finding  in  a  legal  manner,  and  also  on  the  inquiry, 
assisting  them  by  his  legal  acumen  in  examining  the 
witnesses.  6th.  We  are  also  strongly  of  opinion  that  were 
the  foregoing  or  some  similar  arrangement  carried  out,  the 
trial  at  law  would  act  and  stand  in  the  place  of  a  Court  of 
Appeal. 
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THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE  AND  THE  BOARD 

OF  TRADE. 


An  Address  delivered  before  the  Shipmasters'  Society  of  London, 

31  st  July ,  1879. 

By  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  R.N.,  M.P. 


GENTLEMEN, — You  are  aware  that  on  the  24th  of 
June  last,  I  followed  Mr.  Harcourt,  M.P.  for  Oxford¬ 
shire,  and  Mr.  Callan,  M.P.  for  Dundalk,  on  the  notice 
paper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  following  notice 
of  motion  : — 

“  Captain  Pim, — British  Mercantile  Marine, — To  call  attention  to 
the  Petition  of  British  Seamen  recently  presented  to  this  House, 
setting  forth  the  scandalous  condition  of  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine,  the  consequent  danger  to  the  Nation,  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade ,  and  the  in¬ 
accuracy  of  its  Returns  ;  and  to  move,  That  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  for  an  inquiry  by  Royal 
Commission,  into  the  administration  of  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.'' 

Unfortunately  my  turn  never  came,  for  when  the  House 
met  at  9  p.m.  the  quorum  of  40  Members  was  not  reached, 
only  33  being  present  in  spite  of  every  exertion  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Harcourt  and  those  anxious  to  make  a  House.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  motions  on  the  paper  became  dropped  orders. 

You  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  address  you 
this  afternoon  on  the  lines  of  the  remarks  I  should  have  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  I  will 
do  so. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle 
to  recall  to  the  minds  of  those  present  the  proportions  of 
that  Mercantile  Marine  in  which  they  are  serving  and  with 
which  doubtless  they  are  familiar  from  keel  to  truck,  but  the 
facts  I  am  about  to  mention  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
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and  are  essential  to  the  proper  consideration  of  the  subject 
before  us. 

Strength  of  Mercantile  Marine. 

In  round  numbers,  I  find  that  the  shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom  amounts  to  about  26,000  ships,  of  which  some 
5,000  are  steamers,  and,  say,  21,000  sailing  vessels  ;  the  total 
tonnage  amounting  to  about  6,000,000  tons,  employing  some 
200,000  men,  exclusive  of  masters.  In  fact,  as  a  proof  of  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  our  Merchant  Navy,  I  may  mention 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  alone  now  serving 
afloat  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  to  man  and  officer  the 
Royal  Navy  twice  over. 

According  to  my  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Hull, 
Mr.  Norwood,  there  are  not  fewer  than  500,000  shipowners 
in  this  country,  and  therefore,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  there 
cannot  be  less  than  between  three  and  four  millions  of 
persons,  or  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  population  who  are  closely 
connected  with  shipping.  From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen 
at  once  how  vast  are  the  interests  at  stake  and  how  vitally 
important  it  is  that  the  administration  of  such  gigantic 
national  interests  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  beyond 
reproach. 

Vast  Importance  of  Mercantile  Marine. 

The  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  is 
a  matter  closely  affecting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Realm  ;  in  fact,  the  people  of 
this  country  depend  upon  that  Marine.  We  are  living, 
closely  packed,  on  two  little  specks  of  islands,  containing 
only  some  120,000  square  miles  of  land,  or  as  one  of  the 
most  clear-headed  men  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  T.  Hawksley, 
late  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  puts  it, 
“  the  position  of  England  is  unique.”  He  says,  “  that  the 
population  of  England  (exclusive  of  Scotland  and  Ireland) 
now  amounts  to  24  millions,  distributed  over  about  30  millions 
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of  cultivable  land,  or  one  person  to  i  J  acres,  whereas  in  most 
(and  averagely  in  all)  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  there 
are  about  five  acres  of  land  to  each  person.” 

“  This  statement  sufficiently  indicates  the  extraordinary 
density  (as  it  is  rather  oddly  termed)  of  our  English  people. 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  absolute  increase  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  something  enormous.  Naturally,  the  annual  ratio  of 
increase  is  almost  exactly  10,150  to  10,000.  Now,  taking 
our  present  population  at  24  millions,  and  allowing  a  mean 
annual  increase  of  1-35  per  cent.  -15  being  the  annual  loss 
by  war  and  emigration — we  find  the  question  we  have  to 
consider  shortly  stands  thus  : — At  the  end  of  the  first  gene¬ 
ration  the  population  of  England  will  become  42,000,000  ;  at 
the  end  of  the  second  generation  74,000,000  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  third  generation  130,000,000  ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
generation  230,000,000 ;  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  generation 
400,000,000.”  Now,  what  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  Mr.  Hawksley’s  momentous  facts.  The  Customs 
returns  enable  us  to  estimate  that  already  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  food  come  from  abroad,  a 
percentage  which  year  by  year  will  be  sensibly  added  to  as 
the  population  continues  to  augment.  “  I  ask  you,”  says 
Mr.  Hawksley,  “  whether  a  nation  can,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  say,  ‘  I  am  great,’  so  long  as  it  is  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  itself?  With  the  doings  of  the  Alabama  before  me,  I 
beseech  our  Government  to  look  well  to  its  Navy  for 
ensuring  the  protection  of  that  Mercantile  Marine,  without 
the  aid  of  which  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  happiness 
for  the  multiplying  millions  of  this  country.” 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Mercantile  Marine  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation,  not  second  even  to 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  that  therefore  its  efficiency  very  nearly 
affects  the  well-being  of  us  all,  for  in  the  event  of  war,  even 
with  a  small  Power  having  maritime  resources,  our  food 
supply  could  be  very  easily  cut  off  by  a  few  insignificant 
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cruizers,  and  thus  England  might  be  beseiged  and  starved 
into  submission  as  easily  as  Metz  or  Paris. 

True  State  of  Mercantile  Marine 

SHIPS. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  Mercantile  Marine 
steadily  increases  the  number  of  its  ships  year  by  year,  and 
that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  our  rivers  and 
channels  that  such  appalling  numbers  of  our  vessels  are 
annually  lost.  I  find  this  notion  repeated  so  lately  as  16th  June 
last,  by  no  less  a  body  than  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee 
in  their  Report,  page  37,  where  these  words  occur:  “  The 
frequency  of  collisions  arising  from  the  more  crowded  state  of  our 
channels  and  harbours." 

This  is  a  mistaken  notion  altogether,  for  the  number  of 
ships  has  not  increased  since  1866,  when  it  reached  28,971, 
while  at  the  present  moment  the  total  does  not  attain  26,000  ; 
the  tonnage  has  increased,  but  not  the  number  of  our  ships. 
Wrecks,  collisions,  founderings,  and  the  list  of  vessels  missing 
have  increased  to  a  frightful  extent,  but  that  this  is  not  owing 
to  crowded  rivers  and  channels  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
with  fewer  ships,  by  some  3,000,  the  number  of  casualties  has 
increased  at  least  threefold.  For  instance,  in  1866,  when  our 
shipping  attained  its  largest  proportions,  the  total  casualties 
all  over  the  world  amounted  to  894,  with  a  loss  of  life  of 
1,904  men,  but  in  18 77  more  than  3,000  lives  were  lost,  while 
the  casualties  amounted  to  2,862,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
nearly  a  million  tons  as  against  some  200,000  tons  in  1866.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  of  casualties  and  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  life  cannot  be  traced  to  the  increasing  amount 
of  ships  on  the  register  and  consequent  over-crowding,  and 
that  therefore  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  real  reason.  Is 
it  not  unshipworthy  men  ? 

There  is  another  error  which  I  fear  is  sedulously  spread 
abroad  by  Free  Traders,  to  the  effect  that  British  shipping 
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increases  in  infinitely  greater  proportions  than  the  shipping 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  that  consequently 
England  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  foreign 
shipping.  There  is  as  little  foundation  for  this  statement  as 
for  the  one  I  have  just  exposed,  for  taking  the  period  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  our  tonnage 
most  assuredly  has  not  doubled,  whereas  the  tonnage  of 
Norway  has  increased  fourfold,  Sweden  quite  doubled, 
Bremen  and  Hamburg  threefold  ;  in  fact,  the  abrogation  of 
our  Navigation  Laws,  in  1849,  gave  such  an  impetus  to  our 
competing  neighbours,  and  such  a  slap  in  the  face  to  our 
own  sons,  that  nothing  but  a  radical  remedy — I  mean  Pro¬ 
tection,  pure  and  simple — will  replace  the  carrying  trade  in 
English  hands. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  startling  indication  of  the  true  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  the  growing  number  of  ships 
“  missing  ”  annually,  ships,  be  it  remembered,  for  the  most 
part  highly  classed  at  Lloyds,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  it  is  fair 
to  infer  that  they  are  not  “  rotten  ”  or  even  “  unseaworthy.” 

Hundreds  of  vessels  disappear  year  by  year,  with  appalling 
sameness,  and  scarcely  a  passing  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
country. 

Let  us  take  only  one  section  of  these  “  missing”  vessels, 
the  coal  carrying  ships,  and  what  do  we  find  ? 

Between  July,  1876,  and  August,  1878,  no  less  than  117 
ships  have  disappeared,  of  which,  it  is  said ,  spontaneous 
combustion  and  explosions  have  destroyed  65,  while  52  have 
never  been  heard  of — gone,  no  one  knows  how.  I  can  only 
say,  for  my  part,  that  “  spontaneous  combustion  ”  and 
“  explosions  ”  were  little  heard  of,  especially  the  latter,  before 
the  present  science  mania  obscured  common  sense,  common 
precautions,  and  ordinary  seamanship,  and  when  British 
crews  manned  British  ships.  I,  for  one,  quite  agree  with 
the  third  clause  of  the  Petition  from  British  Seamen  which 
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I  had  the  honour  to  present  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
May  last.  Clause  3  runs  thus  :  — 

“  That  the  notorious  demoralization  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  has 
already  led  to  most  disastrous  results,  such  as  the  mutinies  and 
murders  on  hoard  the  1  Lennie ‘  Caswell and  in  numerous  other 
instances  within  the  memory  of  your  Petitioners,  so  that  in  the  present 
day  masters  and  mates  of  merchant  vessels  would  not  think  of  going 
to  sea  without  being  well  armed  against  their  alien  crews  ;  and  it  is 
the  belief  of  your  Petitioners  that  the  appalling  and  yearly -increasing 
number  of  missing  vessels,  classed  highly  at  Lloyds,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  foreign  element  largely  outnumbering  the  British  on  board,  who, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  in  numerous  cases,  have  been  basely 
murdered,  their  property  stolen,  and  the  missing  ship  scuttled,  thus 
destroying  every  trace  of  guilt." 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  wish  to  enter 
my  solemn  protest  before  this  Society  of  seamen  (a  protest 
which  seamen  on  active  service  cannot  for  obvious  reasons 
make  themselves)  against  the  inordinate  length  of  the  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  present  day,  more  than  six  times  the 
beam  for  the  length  in  sailing  ships,  and  ten  times  in  steamers, 
proportions  in  direct  violation  of  the  experience  of  ship¬ 
builders  in  the  past,  and  only  resorted  to,  at  the  instigation 
of  a  spurious  science,  on  the  supposition  that  the  greater  the 
length  the  greater  the  speed,  with  greater  capacity  for 
cargo  ;  a  fallacy  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  in  a 
heavy  sea.  After  years  of  labour  I  am  only  just  now  succeed¬ 
ing  in  exposing  this  gross  mistake. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  danger,  and  the  unhandiness  of 
these  “  gas  pipes  ”  or  “  coffins,”  as  they  are  called,  of  which 
I  complain,  I  want  also  to  bring  home  to  the  shipowners 
that  the  excess  cost  is  considerable  over  a  vessel  of  reliable 
shape  and  proper  stability,  and  that  moreover  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  “  gas  pipe  ”  constantly  going  through  instead  of 
over  the  waves  must  amount  to  a  by  no  means  small  item  in 
the  ship’s  running  expenses. 
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To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  us  make  a  comparison. 
Suppose  A  to  be  a  ship  240  by  60  or  four  beams,  the  area 
contents  of  her  upper  deck  would  be  14,400.  Take  another 
ship  B,  380  by  38  or  ten  beams,  the  area  contents  of  her 
upper  deck  would  be  14,440  ;  both  ships  may  be  assumed  to 
have  about  the  same  carrying  capacity  ;  but  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  A  would  be  560  feet  whereas  that  of  B  would  be 
828  feet,  in  other  words,  more  than  half  again  as  much  iron 
is  required  to  build  B  as  was  used  in  the  construction  of  A, 
and  this  without  considering  the  question  of  depth  which  is 
obviously  in  favour  of  A,  for  B  must  be  deep  to  obtain 
stability  which  A  possesses  from  her  natural  shape.  A  also 
has  four  times  the  resistance  to  strains  in  a  heavy  sea  or 
when  on  the  ground  that  B  has,  and  besides  is  in  every 
particular  a  better  ship.  Assuming  that  A  costs  ^20,000,  B 
will  not  cost  less  than  ^*35,000. 

I  can  only  account  for  the  “  bad  form  ”  of  our  merchant 
vessels  by  the  severe,  nay,  fearful  competition  to  which 
shipowners  have  been  subjected  by  free  trade.  I  ask  any 
impartial  mind  if  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  much  tried 
British  shipowner  loses  his  head,  and  thinks  solely  of  personal 
considerations  and  immediate  gain. 

The  State  of  Mercantile  Marine 
SEAMEN. 

I  strongly  advise  the  members  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society 
to  read  the  petition  of  British  seamen  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  That  petition  will  give  a  pretty  fair 
insight  into  the  scandalous  condition  to  which  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Marine  has  been  reduced  by  the  ignorance  and  obstinate 
folly  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Returns  issued  by  that 
Department  have  been  more  than  once  called  in  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  only  propose  at  present  to 
deal  with  one,  although  that  one  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  misleading,  its  figures  being  both  mischievous 
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and  fallacious.  It  is  dated  4th  April,  1879,  No.  133, 
and  sets  out  that  there  are  172,242  British  seamen  and 
23,343  foreign  seamen  in  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,  in 
other  words,  out  of  a  total  of  195,585  men  only  13.55  Per 
cent.  (13T)  are  foreigners.  Nothing  could  be  more  inaccurate 
or  mischievously  misleading.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that 
hundreds  of  our  ships  go  to  sea  without  a  single  Englishman 
in  the  crew,  and  that  there  is  not  a  thousand  out  of  our 
26,000  vessels  entirely  manned  by  British  subjects.  On  this 
point  the  Seamen’s  Petition  is  very  explicit.  The  clauses  run 
thus : — 

“  That  since  the  abrogation  of  the  navigation  laws  thirty  years  ago , 
not  only  has  the  number  of  British  seamen  steadily  fallen  off  but  the 
quality  of  the  crews  of  British  merchant  ships  has  deteriorated  to  an 
alarming  degree ,  being  chiefly  composed  of  foreigners,  and  men  in  no  way 
entitled  to  the  rating  of  A.B.,  or  indeed  to  be  classed  as  sailors  at  all. 

“  That  your  Petitioners,  having  ample  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  House  to  the  late  returns 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  only  13 \  per  cent,  of 
the  men  sailing  in  the  British  Mercantile  Marine — numbering  in 
round  numbers  200,000  men — are  foreigners,  whereas  your  Petitioners 
know  only  too  well  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  find  as  many  as 
30,000  men  serving  in  British  ships  such  as  would  be  received  in  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve ,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  foreigners,  and  un¬ 
qualified  men  of  the  lowest  description .” 

But  the  evil  of  entrusting  the  honour  of  our  flag  with 
foreign  crews,  the  great  danger  of  which  must  be  apparent 
to  every  thinking  mind,  is  not  confined  to  the  men  before  the 
mast.  A  Return,  No.  167,  of  1875,  which  I  obtained  to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  shows  that  there  are  no  less 
than  1,630  foreign  masters  and  officers  in  charge  of  merchant 
ships. 

If  this  fact  alone  does  not  show  the  scandalous  position  to 
which  the  Mercantile  Marine  is  reduced,  I  do  not  know 
what  more  can  be  needed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
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Here,  again,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  the  Seamen’s 
Petition  : — 

“  Clause  4.  That  your  Petitioners  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
Honourable  House  to  the  fact  as  shown  by  the  return  obtained  by 
Captain  Bedford  Pim,  the  gallant  member  for  Gravesend ,  that  the 
presence  of  foreigners  on  board  British  ships  is  not  confined  to  the  crew , 
but  extends  to  the  masters ,  mates ,  and  engineers.  Your  Petitioners 
would  respectfully  urge  the  danger  of  such  a  custom ,  and  that  neither 
the  honour ,  or  even  the  respectability  of  the  Union  Jack  is  safe  in  the 
keeping  of  aliens.  The  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ,  Lord 
Norton,  upheld  this  custom  in  your  Honourable  House  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  free  trade ,  but  your  Petitioners  submit  that  no  other  country 
in  the  world  would  tolerate  such  proceedings,  and  that  if  such  a 
practice  is  persevered  in  much  longer,  British  seamen  will  be  annihi¬ 
lated,  and,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  alien  masters  and  crews  of  our 
British  merchant  ships  will  carry  this  fundamental  principle  of  free 
trade  to  extremes,  and  will  save  the  enemy  the  trouble  of  capturing 
British  ships  by  simply  handing  them  over  to  the  enemy." 

I  know  of  no  other  nation  in  the  world  which  would  dream 
of  entrusting  the  honour  of  its  flag  to  a  foreigner,  and  I 
earnestly  entreat  all  those  present  to  set  their  faces  sternly 
against  such  a  scandalous  usurpation  of  their  rights  and 
privileges. 

The  Board  of  Trade  must  know  how  inaccurate  are  their 
returns,  especially  the  one  now  in  question,  based  as  it  is  on 
the  seamen's  certificates,  but  they  are  afraid  to  touch  the 
shipping  offices,  the  whole  system  is  so  rotten. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Board  of  Trade  certifi¬ 
cates  to  seamen,  I  need  only  point  to  the  evidence  of  a  man 
named  Linnacar  at  the  inquest  on  the  Princess  Alice.  He  told 
the  coroner  that  he  could  buy  for  a  shilling  a  piece,  a  hundred 
certificates  any  day  marked  V.G.  conduct  and  V.G.  ability 
as  seaman,  and  I  have  myself  seen  more  than  one  crew  of 
unmistakeable  foreigners  shipped  as  Englishmen,  without  let 
or  hindrance  of  any  sort — indeed  I  am  assured  that  thousands 
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of  Russian  Finns,  Swedes,  and  other  natives  of  northern 
nations  habitually  sail  with  English  certificates,  and  under 
English  names,  although  very  few  can  speak  our  language. 

On  board  the  ill-fated  London  for  example,  there  were 
nineteen  foreigners  in  the  crew  who  could  not  understand  the 
captain’s  orders,  and  hence  the  loss  of  the  ship.  A  great 
friend  of  mine,  a  master  of  a  merchant  ship,  on  his  last 
voyage  had  his  crew  composed  of  six  nationalities — not  a 
man  spoke  English,  but  shipped  with  English  names. 

As  to  these  foreign  sailors,  the  British  Seamen’s  Petition  is 
quite  clear.  The  men  say  : — 

“  That  your  Petitioners  within  their  own  knowledge  are  aware  that 
many  thousands  of  Russian  Finns — very  good  men — are  now  serving 
in  the  British  Mercantile  Marine ,  they  suppose  under  the  fundamental 
principles  of  free  trade ,  and  that  these  men — at  the  expense  of  the 
United  Kingdom — are  being  trained  in  their  calling  and  made  of 
immense  value  to  their  own  country  in  the  event  of  war. 

“ That  great  abuses  prevail  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  under  the 
fundamental  principles  of  free  trade ,  whereby  its  national  characteristics 
have  almost  disappeared ,  and  that  your  Petitioners  consider  that  the 
merchant  shipping — upon  which  Great  Britain  depends  quite  as  much 
as  upon  the  Royal  Navy — now  that  free  trade  is  loosening  the  hold  of 
the  agriculturist  on  British  soil  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  food ,  should  be  governed  by  a  responsible  minister  or 
commissioners  to  safeguard  British  interests ,  otherwise ,  in  the  hour  of 
need ,  the  British  Mercantile  Marine — now  a  rope  of  sand — will 
prove  disastrous  to  the  nation  instead  of  being ,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things ,  its  main  stay." 

It  is  not  alone  the  foreign  element  and  the  seamen's  certifi¬ 
cates  of  which  I  complain  ;  the  professional  spirit  of  the 
officers  seems  to  have  gone,  as  they  allege,  through  neglect 
and  ill-treatment.  At  the  Princess  Alice  inquest,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  the  engineer’s  certificate  was  handed  in  without 
the  signature,  or  rather  with  a  pencil  mark  only  of  the  name 
of  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose 
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sign  manual  it  seems  does  the  same  duty  for  the  Mercantile 
Marine  as  the  Royal  Signature  for  commissions  in  the  Army 
and  that  of  my  Lords  Commissioners  for  the  Navy.  Why 
are  not  masters’  certificates  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? 

In  fact,  the  manner  in  which  these  certificates  are  granted 
and  taken  away  is  in  itself  a  scandal.  I  could  cite  hundreds 
of  cases  to  show  the  demoralised  state  of  the  executive 
personnel  of  the  Mercantile  Marine — and  the  civilian  branch 
is  just  as  bad. 

There  is  another  Return,  No.  240,  of  1875,  which  also 
shows  how  badly  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  conducted  ;  by  this  Return  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
number  of  unqualified  men,  many  of  them  mere  boys,  are 
serving  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  as  surgeons,  although  not 
on  the  Medical  Register. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  conduct  of  business  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  so  far  as  the  personnel  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  is  concerned,  is  radically  bad,  and  urgently  requires 
the  most  searching  inquiry  ;  but  matters  are  if  possible  worse 
in  respect  to  the  maieriel.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the 
Princess  Alice ,  and  that  the  unfortunate  victims  who  were 
drowned  on  that  occasion  were  “done  to  death”  onboard 
the  unseaworthy  Princess  Alice  by  the  foundering  of  that 
vessel,  which  was  improperly  and  illegally  passed  by  one 
Board  of  Trade  surveyor  only,  and  he  an  engineer,  instead 
of  two  as  provided  by  the  Act,  namely,  a  Shipwright  and  an 
Engineer. 

The  case  of  the  Dora ,  lately  settled,  in  which  the  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  cast  in  £1,600  damages, 
is  only  another  proof  of  the  meddle  and  muddle  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  ;  in  fact,  if  there  is  a  department  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  urgently  requiring  reform  and  remodelling,  it  is  the 
Board  of  Trade. 
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Let  me  just  read  the  constitution  and  duties  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  as  defined  in  Return,  No.  324,  of  1877,  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  nth  August,  1876, 
but  not  placed  on  the  table  until  nth  July  the  next  year  ; 
a  Return,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  which  could  easily 
have  been  made  within  a  week,  as  it  only  contains  routine 
information. 

The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade  consists 
of : — 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Principle  Secretaries  of  State. 

Chancellor  and  Under  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

Such  Officers  of  State  in  Ireland  as  are  Privy  Councillors 
in  England. 

Parliamentary  Secretary,  and 

Permanent  Secretary. 

Besides  the  work  of  the  Marine  Department,  which  alone 
is  as  much  as  can  be  properly  attended  to,  the  Board  of  Trade 
superintends  Plarbours,  Lighthouses,  Pilotage,  Foreshores, 
Sea  Fisheries,  Standard  Weights  and  Measures,  Railways, Gas, 
Joint-Stock  Companies,  Art  Unions,  Industrial  Exhibitions, 
Tramways,  Explosives  Acts,  Trade  Marks,  Copyright,  Statis¬ 
tics,  both  Home  and  Colonial,  Agricultural,  Emigration,  Corn 
Returns,  and  various  other  trifling  matters  of  a  like  nature  to 
those  enumerated  above,  none  of  which  are  so  very  unimportant . 

With  such  multifarious  duties  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  Mercantile  Marine  has  suffered  from  neglect  and 
ignorance  until  it  has  fallen  into  the  present  scandalous  and 
dangerous  condition. 
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I  could  give  many  more  instances  and  examples  of  the 
state  of  our  Mercantile  Marine,  but  I  think  I  have  shown 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  strictest  investigation.  I  began 
my  sea  life  in  the  Merchant  Service,  and  naturally  feel  the 
deepest  interest  in  its  welfare,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  it  is 
the  grave  national  importance  of  the  subject  which  has 
chiefly  induced  me  to  move  in  the  matter. 

If,  Gentlemen,  you  love  your  country  and  your  profession, 
you  must  be  up  and  stirring;  both  are  in  great  danger,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  need 
only  point,  in  proof  of  this  ignorance,  to  a  late  Circular  of 
that  Board  : — 

“  Notice  to  Candidates  for  Masters’  and  Mates’  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Competency. — Examination  in  Chronometer. 

“  On  and  after  the  1st  of  March,  1879,  Candidates  for 
Masters’,  First  Mates’,  Only  Mates’,  and  Second  Mates’  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Competency  (whether  for  Foreign-going  Ships  or 
for  Home  Trade  Passenger  Ships),  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  as  to  their  ability  to  find  the  longitude  by 
Chronometer  by  the  usual  methods.” 

The  curious  ignorance  displayed  in  this  Circular,  it  would 
be  hard  to  parallel  in  any  other  Department.  It  was  issued 
on  a  Monday,  and  withdrawn  the  following  Friday.  Further 
comment  is  unnecessary,  and  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  trust 
the  facts  and  figures  I  have  given  may  be  of  use  in  bringing 
about  those  Reforms  we  so  much  desire. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  am  desirous  to  bring  before  this 
meeting  a  Bill  which  has  just  been  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  read  a  first  time  on  Friday  night,  or 
rather  Saturday  morning,  at  20  minutes  to  4  a.m.,  and  a 
second  time  on  Monday  night,  that  is  during  the  small 
hours,  at  2  a.m.  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  without  a  word 
of  explanation  on  either  occasion,  and  is  now  down  for 
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Committee  to-night, — here  is  an  instance  of  the  nature  of 
Board  of  Trade  legislation  with  a  vengeance. 

I  allude  to  the  Shipping  Casualties  Investigations  Re¬ 
hearing  Bill,  brought  in  at  the  fag  end  of  a  very  trying 
Session,  and  read  a  first  and  second  time  to  empty  benches, 
those  Legislators  present  being  half  asleep  after  sitting  so 
many  hours  through  the  night,  say  io  hours. 

The  entire  procedure  on  each  occasion  did  not  occupy  one 
minute.  This  is  the  modus  operandi :  The  clerk  at  the  table 
calls  out  the  name  of  the  Bill,  and  the  Minister  says  to  the 
Speaker,  “  be  now  read  a  first  ”  (or  second)  “  time,”  as  the  case 
may  be.  Mr.  Speaker  then  puts  the  question  in  so  many 
words,  that  “  this  Bill  be  now  read  a  first  time  ;  those  who 
are  in  favour  say  ‘  aye,’  the  contrary  ‘  no.’  I  think  the  ayes 
have  it — the  ayes  have  it.” 

This  is  all  that  passed  on  each  occasion,  and  as  I  said  before 
did  not  occupy  0/7£  minute,  and  this  in  respect  to  a  Bill,  deeply 
affecting  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  a  very  large  class  of 
our  fellow  countiyrnen,  a  class  moreover  who  are  beyond 
dispute  of  incalculable  value  to  the  nation.  I  must  also 
deprecate  in  the  strongest  terms,  not  only  the  manner  in 
which  this  Bill  has  been  sprung  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  secrecy  with  which  it ‘has  been  dealt  with  in  the 
Department,  not  an  effort  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  to  ascertain  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  or  those  interested  ;  in  fact,  the  Bill  has  been  hatched 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  in  a  very  similar  manner,  I  suspect, 
to  the  Circular  I  have  just  read  to  you  (whereby  the  officers 
of  a  home  passenger  ship  were  to  become  possessed  of  the 
highest  nautical  education,  heaven  only  knows  how),  and  I 
guess  by  the  same  wiseacres  who  were  guilty  of  that  piece 
of  legislation. 

In  the  Bill  which  your  Chairman  will  now  read  to  you,  as 
well  as  my  amendments,  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
by  my  amendments  are  underlined. 
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"A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  re-hearing  of  Investigations 

into  Shipping  Casualties,  and  to  amend  the  rules  as 

TO  THE  MODE  OF  HOLDING,  AND  PROCEDURE  AT,  SUCH 

Investigations. 

“  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  ; 
that  is  to  say, 

“1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Shipping  Casualties 
Investigations  Act,  1879. 

“  2.  Where  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  a  master, 
mate,  or  engineer,  or  into  a  shipping  casualty,  has  been  held 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  or  any  Act  amending 
the  same,  or  under  any  provision  for  holding  such  investiga¬ 
tions  in  a  British  possession,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  in  any 
case,  and  shall,  if  new  and  important  evidence  which  could 
not  be  produced  at  the  investigation  has  been  discovered,  or 
if  for  any  other  reason  there  has  in  their  opinion  been  ground 
for  suspecting  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  order  that  the  case  be 
re-heard,  either  generally  or  as  to  any  part  thereof,  and 
either  by  the  Court  or  authority  by  whom  it  was  heard  in 
the  first  instance,  or  by  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  or  by  a 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  exercising  jurisdiction  in 
Admiralty  cases,  and  the  case  shall  be  so  re-heard  accordingly. 

“  3. —  (1.)  The  list  of  persons  approved  as  assessors  for  the 
purpose  of  formal  investigations  into  shipping  casualties 
shall  be  in  force  for  three  years  only,  but  persons  entered  in 
any  such  list  may  be  approved  for  any  subsequent  list.  The 
list  of  those  persons  in  force  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
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“  (2.)  The  assessor  or  assessors  for  each  such  investigation 
shall,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  Commissioner, 
Justices,  or  other  authority  holding  the  investigation,  be 
appointed  in  such  manner  and  according  to  such  regulations 
as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  general  rules 
made  under  Section  thirty  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1876. 

“  (3.)  A  master,  mate,  or  engineer  shall  not  be  required  to 
deliver  his  certificate  under  Section  twenty-four  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Shipping  Act,  1862,  unless  the  certificate  is  suspended 
or  cancelled,  and  the  words  ‘  or  is  to  be  ’  in  that  Section  are 
hereby  repealed. 

“  (4.)  Investigations  into  shipping  casualties  shall  be  held 
in  some  town  hall,  assize  or  county  court,  public  building, 
or  other  suitable  place  determined  according  to  general  rules 
made  for  the  purpose  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  but  shall  not,  if  practicable,  be  held  in  a  court 
ordinarily  used  as  a  police  court.” 


I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  offer  the  following  amendments 
to  this  Bill,  upon  which  I  wish  to  take  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  : — 

“  Captain  Pirn, — On  Motion  for  going  into  Committee  on 
Shipping  Casualties  Investigation  Re-hearing  Bill,  to 
move,  ‘  That  no  measure  for  the  re-hearing  of  cases  of 
Shipping  Casualties,  short  of  the  right  of  appeal  of 
parties  to  the  suit  will  be  satisfactory.’ 

“  In  Committee  on  Shipping  Casualties  Investigation  Re-heaving 

Bill : — 

“  Captain  Pirn, — 

“Clause  1,  page  1,  line  5,  leave  out  ‘investigations,’  and 
insert  ‘  appeal.’ 
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“  Clause  2,  page  i,  line  7,  leave  out  all  after  ‘  investiga¬ 
tion,’  to  end  of  clause,  and  insert  ‘  has  been  held  either 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad,  into  the  conduct  of  a 
certificated  officer  or  into  a  shipping  casualty  under 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  or  anY  Act  amending 
the  same,  or  under  any  provision  for  holding  such 
investigations  in  a  British  possession,  there  shall  be  a 
right  of  appeal  by  parties  to  the  suit  to  the  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  at  Westminster.’ 

“  Clause  3,  page  1,  line  20,  leave  out  all  after  ‘  assessors  ’ 
to  end  of  paragraph  2,  and  insert  ‘  to  serve  at  formal 
investigations  into  shipping  casualties,  shall  be  made 
out  and  published  the  first  week  in  January  of  each 
year  by  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  and  such  assessors 
shall  serve  in  rotation  in  their  respective  localities  ;  and 
when  the  conduct  of  a  certificated  officer  or  officers  is  in 
question  such  officer  or  officers  shall  have  the  right  of 
being  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  of  such  assessors.’ 

“  Clause  3,  page  2,  line  5,  leave  out  all  after  ‘  to  ’  to  end  of 
paragraph,  and  insert  ‘produce  his  certificate,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  idsntification,  until  it  is  ordered  by 
the  Court  after  due  process  of  law,  to  be  cancelled, 
suspended,  or  endorsed  with  the  finding  of  the  Court, 
and  the  words  “or  is  to  be,”  in  Section  twenty-four  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1862,  are  hereby  repealed.’ 

“  Clause  3,  page  2,  lines  12  and  13,  leave  out  ‘if  prac¬ 
ticable.’  ” 

Discussion  being  invited,  Captain  Burrows  said :  I  have 
paid  much  attention,  and  listened  with  great  interest  to  this 
very  able  and  most  important  paper  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Gravesend,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  thanks,  of 
not  only  the  practical  men  I  see  in  this  room,  but  of  every 
captain  serving  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  of  every  owner,  and  last  though  not  least  every  man 
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before  the  mast,  are  due  to  the  reader  of  this  paper.  Captain 
Pirn  is  not  advocating  the  interest  of  any  one  class.  He 
understands  his  subject,  and  like  a  true  British  sailor  goes 
straight  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  welfare  of  the  shipping 
concerns  every  man,  woman,  and  child  dwelling  on  this 
island  of  ours.  It  is  and  must  ever  be  our  main  stay.  But 
unfortunately  during  the  last  forty  years  it  has  nearly  been 
booked  to  death  by  red  tape.  I  do  not  blame  the  Board  of 
Trade  so  much  as  I  blame  the  Government  for  passing  such 
laws.  The  first  great  mistake  was  the  repeal  of  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Laws.  Before  this  took  place,  we  had  the  finest 
sailors  in  the  world,  none  could  come  near  them,  but  we 
have  allowed  the  foreigner  to  come  in  and  drive  our  own 
men  out  of  the  service.  How  shall  we  stand  if  we  get  to 
war  with  two  or  three  Naval  powers  at  one  and  the  same 
time  ;  what  is  the  use  of  having  the  finest  men-of-war  if  you 
have  not  sailors  to  man  them  ?  I  say  go  back  to  the 
apprenticeship  system.  Leave  off  punishing  men  for  errors 
in  judgment.  Certificates  may  be  all  very  well  to  insure 
getting  men  of  education  to  command  your  ships,  but  give 
up  the  idea  of  taking  them  away  for  errors  of  judgment,  only 
for  drunkenness,  barraty,  or  ill-usage  of  crew  should  they 
be  meddled  with. 

Captain  Beckford  :  A  great  deal  has  been  said  as  to  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  what  I  am 
about  to  relate  further  demonstrates  this.  We  know  that  a 
large  number  of  boys  are  being  educated  for  a  sea  life  on 
board  the  various  training-ships,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  service  on  fishing  smacks.  I  was  requested  by  the 
owner  of  a  considerable  number  of  fishing  smacks  to  ask  if 
the  boys  would  be  willing  to  enter  his  service,  and  I  found 
that,  though  all  were  willing  to  go,  the  directors  would  not 
allow  them  to  seek  service  in  this  class  of  vessel.  How  is 
the  Mercantile  Marine  to  be  improved  so  long  as  we  allow 
our  ships  to  be  manned  by  foreigners,  and  prevent  our  boys 
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entering  a  service  when  hundreds  of  them  are  ready  and 
willing  to  go  but  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

Captain  Goddard  :  I  have  noted  all  that  has  been  said  in 
connection  with  the  many  points  regarding  our  profession, 
but  I  think  we  should  take  a  practical  step  in  advance,  and 
take  measures  in  reference  to  points  where  the  shoe  most 
pinches.  To  my  mind  there  are  two  evils  in  connection  with 
our  profession.  The  two  great  hardships  done  us  are  by  the 
injustice  of  our  consuls  and  agents  abroad,  and  by  what  is 
called  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  at  home.  Enough  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  all  agreed  that 
as  a  class  we  are  being  subjected  to  an  illegal,  or,  at  least, 
an  unconstitutional  form  of  trial  when  unfortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  an  accident.  I  think,  therefore,  the  time  has 
come  that  some  decided  action  should  be  taken  by  which 
the  expression  of  judges’  opinion  might  be  obtained.  We 
all  know  that  the  Committee  are  in  want  of  funds,  and  we 
therefore  should  guarantee  them  the  necessary  money  to 
enable  them  to  take  any  case  they  might  think  fit  to  a  higher 
Court.  Here  it  would  be  safe,  for  it  would  be  treated  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  so  in  the 
minor  Courts.  Let  us  have  an  expression  from  the  judges 
how  far  it  is  legal  to  punish  us  for  an  error  of  judgment. 
The  Courts  of  Inquiry  are  not  so,  they  are  Courts  of  Criminal 
Punishment,  and  if  we  could  apply  to  higher  authority  we 
should  soon  know  more  about  our  rights.  The  time  has 
arrived  to  take  this  decided  course.  It  is  no  use  saying 
“  So-and-So  is  doing  this  or  that,”  we  must  come  forward 
and  pass  a  resolution  to  guarantee  our  Committee  funds,  for 
the  want  of  this,  I  believe,  causes  delay. 

Captain  Burrows  :  I  agree  with  Captain  Goddard  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  carry  a  case  to  a  higher  Court,  but 
this  can  only  be  done  when  and  after  captains  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  join  this  Society  in  much  greater  numbers 
than  they  have  done  as  yet.  If  we  had  four  thousand 
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members  instead  of  five  hundred,  we  then  should  be  in  a 
position  to  do  great  things  ;  we  are  doing  a  good  work,  and 
quite  as  much  as  can  be  expected  until  our  funds  are  in¬ 
creased.  We  had  a  case  some  little  time  back  which  your 
Committee  thought  a  good  one  to  take  to  a  higher  Court  ; 
we  wrote  to  the  other  Societies  to  know  if  they  would  share 
the  expense  with  us.  I  believe  they  would  have  done  so, 
only  that  the  captain  had  only  joined  this  Society  after  the 
accident,  and  they  said  he  was  not  a  member,  and  therefore 
could  not  defend  him.  Now  this  shows  the  necessity  of 
masters  joining  at  once,  and  not  to  wait  until  they  get  into 
trouble.  If  every  member  would  make  up  his  mind  to  bring 
only  one  member  in  the  year,  we  should  in  that  case  muster 
1,000  in  a  short  time.  I  recommend  every  one  who  has 
joined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  influence  others  to  do 
the  same. 

Captain  J.  H.  Barrett  :  I  have  derived  much  pleasure 
from  listening  to  Captain  Bedford  Pirn’s  paper.  I  came  here 
to-day  prejudiced  against  him  and  prepared  to  disapprove, 
but  he  has  so  ably  and  so  kindly  expressed  himself  that  I 
have  entirely  changed  my  opinion.  They  say  that  you 
ought  to  know  a  man  to  fully  appreciate  him  ;  I  only  had 
read  his  speeches  in  the  papers,  and  was  therefore  unaware 
of  his  kindly  feeling  towards  our  service. 

Captain  John  Williams  :  I  have  been  paying  all  attention 
to  Captain  Bedford  Pirn’s  remarks  as  to  Courts  of  Appeal, 
and  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  Captain  Goddard,  and  I 
can  assure  the  latter  gentleman  that  they  shall  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  Committee.  It  has  always  been  a  painful 
subject  to  me  that  the  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
should  be  tried  in  a  Police  Court,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
this  is  to  be  altered.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  present  at  the 
earlier  part  of  the  afternoon,  but  what  I  have  heard  of 
Captain  Bedford  Pirn’s  paper  I  am  much  pleased  with. 

The  Chairman  :  Captain  John  Burn,  in  expressing  his 
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thanks  to  Captain  Bedford  Pirn  for  his  Paper  containing  such 
valuable  information,  said  he  could  not  do  better  than  put 
to  the  meeting  the  resolution  proposed  by  Captain  John 
Williams,  and  seconded  by  Captain  F.  Castles :  “  This 
Society  resolves  that  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  having  made 
certain  amendments  (which  amendments  we  cordially  ap¬ 
prove  of)  relative  to  the  Shipping  Casualties  Investigations 
Re-hearing  Bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  be 
requested  to  represent  the  views  of  this  body  in  Parliament, 
and  we  herewith  beg  to  offer  him  the  expression  of  our  most 
sincere  thanks  for  his  staunch  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine.” 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  unanimously,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


A  FEW  INSTANCES  OF  UNJUST  DECISIONS  OF 

COURTS  OF  INQUIRY. 

R.  FARRER,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  his 


-EEiL  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Un¬ 
seaworthy  Ships,  threw  out  a  challenge  to  the  Merchant 
Service  of  this  country  to  show  a  single  instance  where  a 


master  had  been  unjustly  dealt  with  as  regards  Courts  of 


Inquiry  and  their  dealings  with  certificates. 

I,  for  one,  accept  this  challenge,  and  trust  that  others  in 
the  service  will  do  the  same,  by  sending  for  publication 
particulars  of  any  case  of  injustice  that  may  have  come  to 
their  notice,  for  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  be  able  to  show 
abundant  proof  of  the  hardship  of  these  inquiries. 

The  case  of  the  s.s.  Arabia ,  of  the  Cunard  line,  Captain 
Stone,  a  most  successful  and  skilful  navigator,  a  thorough 
seaman,  who  having  gone  through  the  rudiments  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  sailing  ships,  had  made  something  like  ninety 
voyages  safely  across  the  Atlantic,  when  he  had  the  mis- 
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fortune  to  ground  his  ship  on  Cape  Race  during  a  thick  fog. 
The  ship  was  got  off  without  loss  or  damage,  and  when  she 
returned  to  Liverpool  the  captain  was  tried,  and  punished 
by  suspension  of  his  certificate.  Several  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  shipowners  of  Liverpool  attended  the  Court 
to  speak  to  his  good  name,  and  when  the  decision  was  given, 
armed  him  out  of  Court  in  disgust,  subscribed  a  purse  of 
gold  which  prevented  him  from  suffering  in  pocket,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  time  of  suspension  ended,  the  Cunards  again  gave 
him  command  of  one  of  their  ships.  If  we  look  at  the  way 
this  splendid  fleet  of  steamers  have  been  handled  for  so  many 
years  without  loss  of  any  kind,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
owners  know  better  than  these  Courts  of  Inquiry  can  pretend 
to  know,  whether  their  staff  are  competent  to  perform  their 
duty  or  not.  After  all,  what  is  the  value  of  a  police 
magistrate’s  opinion  on  purely  nautical  matters  ;  for  the 
same  man  to  sit  and  judge  on  drunken  street  broils  and 
casualties  at  sea,  is  an  absurdity  of  absurdities. 

The  Golden  Age,  arrived  off  Dungeness  from  Madras, 
February,  1864,  received  on  board  a  Trinit)'  pilot,  a  steam- 
tug  was  engaged  to  tow  her  to  London,  when  abreast  of  the 
Varn  light-ship  the  tow-rope  broke.  The  wind  being  strong 
from  the  eastward,  and  the  tug  having  left  her,  sail  was 
made,  and  after  two  or  three  tacks  it  was  found  she  was 
losing  ground,  the  pilot  anchored  her  in  Castle  Hole  for  the 
night ;  the  sails  were  furled,  the  watch  was  set,  and  the  pilot 
gave  his  orders  to  the  mate  to  knock  out  and  man  the  wind¬ 
lass  at  daylight.  This  was  done,  but  no  sooner  did  they 
begin  to  heave  up,  than  the  ship  commenced  striking  the 
ground.  The  night  had  been  so  dark  with  snowstorms  that 
no  lights  had  been  visible.  She  had  dragged  her  anchor  and 
was  striking  in  Dungeness  east  bay.  The  masts  were  cut 
away,  but  too  late,  she  remained.  The  cargo  was  all  saved 
under  my  own  superintendence,  and  sent  to  London,  where 
the  ship  ultimately  arrived  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the 
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captain  had  navigated  the  ship  safely  to  Madras  and  back 
“to  pilot’s  water,”  and  had  given  up  charge  to  a  licensed 
Cinque  Port  pilot,  yet  his  certificate  was  suspended  for 
twelve  months.  So  it  would  appear  that  whether  you 
navigate  your  ship  yourself,  as  the  Caldera ,  or  engage  a  Deal 
boatman,  as  the  Fie  el  wing,  or  have  on  board  a  Cinque  Port 
pilot,  and  an  accident  happens,  the  master’s  certificate  is 
bound  to  go.  I  feel  sure  this  is  not  what  was  intended  when 
these  certificates  were  first  granted,  and  if  it  were,  the  sooner 
such  a  scandal  is  done  away  with  the  better,  unless  the 
Government  would  drive  all  the  best  men  out  of  the  service 
in  disgust,  and  by  so  doing  increase  the  disasters  at  sea  a 
hundredfold. 

The  s.s.  Higol  sailed  from  London,  bound  for  Japan,  with 
the  intention  of  calling  at  Falmouth  and  Maderia.  The 
master  had  not  been  to  bed  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  as  the 
night  was  tolerably  fine,  and  plenty  of  sea  room,  he  thought 
he  might  safely  go  below  and  get  a  few  hours  rest,  especially 
as  he  knew  he  would  have  a  hard  day’s  work  on  the  morrow 
in  Falmouth  and  to  sail  again  the  same  evening.  He  went 
below  leaving  the  ship  in  charge  of  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
viz.,  the  second  mate,  holding  a  Board  of  Trade  certificate 
of  competency.  The  captain  left  instructions  with  this 
certificated  officer  to  steer  W.  by  N.  by  the  bridge  standard 
compass.  The  vessel  steered  aft,  and  there  was  just  one 
point  of  difference,  the  steering  compass  showing  W.N.W. 

The  Eddystone  light  was  sighted  right  a-head  ;  this  com¬ 
petent  certificated  officer,  instead  of  keeping  her  off  a  point 
on  his  own  responsibility,  or  calling  the  captain,  steered 
right  on  to  the  reef,  and  would  have  knocked  the  lighthouse 
down  if  the  rocks  had  not  prevented  him.  The  ship  became 
a  total  wreck.  The  Court  of  Inquiry,  held  at  Greenwich, 
suspended  the  second  mate’s  certificate  for  twelve  months, 
declaring  him  to  be  utterly  incompetent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
a  second  mate.  I  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  this  utterly 
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incompetent  person  was  able  to  obtain  a  certificate,  and 
from  this  very  Board  who  now  say  that  he  is  not  fit  to  fulfil 
the  duty.  There  is  certainly  something  wrong  here  ;  for  if 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  not  said  on  the  face  of  the  certificate 
that  he  had  been  found  competent,  he  would  never  have  been 
saddled  on  to  this  captain.  Had  a  second  mate  of  the  old 
school  been  left  in  charge,  notwithstanding  he  held  no  certi¬ 
ficate,  this  fine  steamer  would,  under  his  care,  have  passed  the 
Eddystone  all  right ;  the  captain  would  have  had  the  required 
rest,  and  all  would  have  been  well.  Now  comes  the  injustice. 
The  Court  suspended  the  master’s  certificate  for  twelve  months 
for  trusting  the  ship,  for  a  few  hours,  to  the  second 
mate.  If  a  captain  is  to  remain  on  the  bridge  all  the  way 
down  channel,  and  be  expected  to  work  hard  all  the  next 
day  in  Falmouth,  and  take  the  ship  to  sea  the  same  evening, 
I  say,  if  this  is  what  is  expected  of  the  captains  of  the  present 
day,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  them  made  of  something 
harder  than  flesh  and  blood.  Is  it  in  accordance  with 
English  justice  to  punish  a  captain  for  the  fault  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  granting  a  man  a  certificate  of  com¬ 
petency  when  such  man  is  utterly  unfit  to  perform  the  duty 
required  of  him,  as  shown  by  themselves  after  the  accident. 
The  captain  or  the  owners  should  have  entered  an  action 
against  those  who  granted  this  second  mate  a  certificate  of 
competency.  There  was  no  excuse  in  this  case  as  regards 
the  second  mate.  Did  he  suppose  that  it  was  intended  for 
him  to  keep  the  vessel  on  a  W.  by  N.  course,  let  what  would 
or  might  turn  up  in  his  path.  With  a  steamer  he  could  have 
stopped  her  or  altered  her  course,  and  if  he  felt  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  what  should  be  done  he  should  have  called 
the  captain. 

The  s.s.  Vine  arrived  safely  in  Hull,  without  loss  or 
damage,  but  what  do  you  think  ?  She  actually  came  into 
port  with  “  a  list.”  The  captain  was  tried  for  this  outrageous 
conduct,  and  his  certificate  suspended  ;  but  the  beauty  of  it 
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was  the  Court  informed  the  captain  that  they  punished  him 
as  they  could  not  get  at  the  owner  who  was  to  blame.  Every 
sailor  knows  that  it  is  impossible  at  all  times  to  prevent  a 
ship  loaded  with  grain  from  taking  “  a  list.”  Therefore,  I 
maintain  that  if  this  captain  had  been  tried  by  his  peers, 
men  acquainted  with  this  particular  trade,  his  certificate 
would  never  have  been  suspended,  and  his  peers  would  have 
acted  rightly  while  the  Court  was  wrong. 

The  Almighty  in  His  wisdom,  and  power,  sends  a  fearful 
hurricane  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  sweeps  through  the 
open  roadstead  of  Madras,  tears  seven  fine  English  merchant 
ships  away  from  their  anchors,  and  wrecks  them  on  the 
beach.  This  happened  the  last  day  of  April,  or  the  first  day 
in  May,  1872. 

The  authorities  order  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  “  not  on  the 
Madras  Government  for  neglecting  for  so  many  years  to  lay 
down  moorings  sufficiently  heavy  to  hold  ships  in  safety 
while  discharging  and  loading  their  cargoes  in  these  roads, 
as  they  have  been  asked  to  do  over  and  over  again,”  but  on 
the  luckless  captains;  Captain  Foreman  of  the  Invcrchie , 
whose  certificate  was  suspended  for  15  months  ;  Hawkins,  of 
the  Hotspur ;  Charles,  of  the  Armenian  ;  Moat,  of  the  Burlington  ; 
Coates,  of  the  Sir  Robert  Seppings — these  four  were  suspended 
for  10  months.  I  suppose  the  captain  of  the  Ardbeg  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate  only  he  slipped  through  their 
fingers  by  meeting  with  a  watery  grave.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  the  only  man  who  did  as  he  ought  to  have  done 
wa§  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Kingdome  of  Belgium,  because,  they 
said,  he  sent  down  some  of  his  masts,  but  unfortunately  for 
the  Court  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  wrecked.  They  gave 
him  back  his  certificate.  The  Court,  I  say,  was  incom¬ 
petent,  inasmuch  as  it  was  composed  of  the  police  magis¬ 
trate  and  a  lieutenant  of  the  Indian  Navy.  These  were  not 
competent.  What  could  they  know  about  what  could  or 
ought  to  be  done  on  board  merchant  ships  so  adversely 
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situated  ;  ail  that  they  appear  to  have  thought  about  was  to 
clear  the  Madras  authorities  from  neglect.  The  Court  said 
that  more  should  have  been  done  on  board,  masts  should 
have  been  sent  down  on  some,  and  that  others  should  have 
put  to  sea.  They  say  not  a  word  as  to  the  absence  of  any 
signal  having  been  hoisted ;  of  warning,  on  the  master 
attendant's  flag-staff;  not  that  I  hold  with  the  master  atten¬ 
dant  having  the  power  to  order  ships  to  sea.  I  would  rather 
that  moorings  should  be  laid  down  sufficient  to  hold  them 
where  they  are  and  where  they  should  be.  In  May,  1843, 
Captain  Biden,  then  master  attendant,  ordered,  by  signal, 
all  ships  to  put  to  sea.  All  those  in  the  roads  did  so,  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  all  came  to  grief,  some  foundered, 
others  were  dismasted  and  got  to  Calcutta,  and  those  which 
did  return  were  more  or  less  damaged,  “  and  it  has  since 
been  proved  that  had  these  ships,  in  1872,  gone  to  sea,  they 
would  have  fared  worse  than  they  did  by  remaining.”  I 
happened  to  be  with  two  other  ships  at  an  anchor  off  Enore, 
14  miles  north  of  Madras,  during  the  above  hurricane,  in 
1843,  and  we  rode  it  out  and  received  no  damage  whatever, 
and  when  the  master  attendant  was  asked,  in  1872,  why  he 
did  not  hoist  the  storm  signals  and  order  the  ships  to  sea, 
he  said,  in  1865,  he  ordered  the  vessels  then  in  the  roads  to 
put  to  sea,  and,  out  of  thirty-four,  only  eight  returned  unin¬ 
jured  ;  two  foundered,  and  six  were  abandoned.  It  would 
appear  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  nautical  men  at 
Madras,  in  1872,  that  the  weather  would  moderate,  but 
they  were  unfortunately  deceived.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  send 
down  masts  on  board  our  modern  ships,  especially  in  hea\y 
weather,  everything  is  fitted  so  close  and  snug,  and  the 
rigging  being  of  wire  and  the  parrels  of  the  yards  of  iron. 
Those  who  have  to  do  with  them  know  better  than  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Indian  Navy,  or  a  police  magistrate,  can 
possibly  know  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done  in 
such  severe  weather. 
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The  barque  Asphodel  drives  on  shore  at  East  London  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  after  having  parted  from  both  anchors.  A 
Court  of  Inquiry  is  held,  composed  of  the  port  master  and 
two  others  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  ;  they  find  the  officer  in 
charge  culpable,  insomuch  that  he  should  have  handled  or 
manoeuvred  the  ship  differently.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with 
an  appropriate  censure  for  an  error  in  judgment,  they  sus¬ 
pend  the  officer’s  certificate  of  competency  for  six  months, 
and  so  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  returning  home.  In  this 
instance,  the  port  officer  stated,  previous  to  the  stranding, 
that  the  cables  were  inadequate ;  and  at  the  Inquiry,  that 
the  mate  did  not  manoeuvre  the  ship  properly  when  drifting 
helplessly  on  to  the  strand,  &c.  I  ask,  are  these  cogent 
reasons  for  such  a  harsh  and  precipitate  finding  ?  A  ship 
on  a  lee  shore,  without  anchors,  and  possibly  dragging  many 
fathoms  of  the  broken  cables  over  the  ground,  would,  I 
maintain,  require  more  than  the  ordinary  exertion  of  a 
well  disciplined  crew  to  save  her.  A  word  of  admonition 
would  have  fully  met  the  justice  of  this  case.  I  wonder  if 
any  member  of  the  Court  had  ever  been  on  a  lee  shore  with 
both  cables  parted. 

To  show  how  harshly  these  certificates  act  upon  not  only 
mates  and  masters,  but  also  on  the  owners,  I  will  relate 
what  happened  to  two  ships  owned  by  my  friends  in  London. 
The  first  was  the  barque  New  Brunswick ;  she  was  in  Ran¬ 
goon  ;  the  master  being  taken  ill  was  unable  to  perform  his 
duty,  and  as  the  mate  had  not  a  master’s  certificate,  the  ship 
was  not  allowed  to  sail.  As  there  was  no  certificated  master 
to  be  had  in  Rangoon,  the  agent  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Calcutta  for  one,  and  this  was  after  the  ship  was  loaded,  which 
delay  caused  her  to  get  wormed  above  the  metal,  and  cost 
the  owners  a  good  deal  of  money  to  remove  the  wormed 
planks  on  arrival.  After  this  certificated  man  arrived, 
the  ship  sailed  with  three  captains  on  board :  the  old 
captain  had  recovered  during  the  early  part  of  the  passage, 
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and  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  have  a  say ;  the 
mate,  to  whom  the  captain  had  given  up  charge  of 
the  ship  (only  the  collector  of  Her  Majesty’s  customs  would 
not  allow  his  name  to  go  on  to  the  register) ;  and  the  man 
from  Calcutta ;  and,  as  you  might  suppose,  she  made  a 
tremendously  long  passage  home. 

The  other  was  the  Spirit  of  the  South,  commanded  by  my 
son,  who  unfortunately  died  on  the  passage  out  to  Brisbane, 
when  the  ship  was  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  chief 
mate,  a  man  in  whom  the  owners  had  every  confidence,  had 
been  with  the  captain  in  the  same  ship  for  four  years,  and 
navigated  the  ship  from  off  the  Cape  to  Brisbane,  and  while 
in  that  port  conducted  himself  in  every  way  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  agents.  As  soon  as  we  received  the  telegram,  inform¬ 
ing  us  of  the  death  of  the  captain,  we  wired  back  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  owners  that  the  mate  should  retain 
the  command  of  the  vessel,  as  we  had  every  confidence  in 
him.  The  authorities  at  Brisbane  informed  the  mate  that 
this  could  not  be  allowed,  and  that  before  his  name  could  be 
placed  on  the  Register  he  would  have  to  go  to  Sydney  and 
pass  an  examination  for  master.  There  was  not  time  for 
him  to  do  this,  and  a  man  was  picked  up  with  a  master’s 
certificate  who  had  been  discharged  from  his  last  ship  as 
mate.  This  man  was  engaged  to  take  the  ship  home  to  her 
owners,  at  a  large  Colonial  pay.  The  first  thing  he  did  in 
going  down  the  river  was  to  break  the  Custom-house  seal  to 
get  at  the  spirits,  and  when  the  mate  came  down  in  the 
evening  (who  had  to  stay  behind  to  clear  up  with  the  agents 
and  receive  the  papers)  he  found  this  beautiful  certificated 
master  dead  drunk  lying  his  full  length  on  the  cabin  floor. 
I  need  hardly  say  which  it  was  that  navigated  the  ship  home 
to  London.  (It  was  not  the  man  who  held  the  Board  of  Trade 
certificate.)  When  such  things  as  these  happen,  can  anyone 
be  surprised  at  owners  placing  no  value  on  these  certificates. 
After  these  two  incidents  we  (in  self  defence)  have  made  up 
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our  minds  not  to  take  a  mate  unless  he  has  a  master’s 
certificate,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  captain  not  being  able 
to  continue  in  the  command  we  may  know  something  of  the 
man  who  is  to  take  his  place.  Now  this  acts  against  the 
young  mates,  for  how  are  they  to  obtain  the  master’s  certifi¬ 
cate  unless  they  can  first  go  as  mate,  and  how  are  they  to 
go  as  mate  if  owners  will  not  take  them  until  they  have 
obtained  a  master’s  certificate.  This  shows  how  desirable 
it  is  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  give  up  the  idea  of 
managing  this  part  of  the  maritime  business,  and  leave  the 
owners,  captains,  and  men  to  look  after  their  own  interest. 
If  this  were  done  it  would  be  better  for  all  parties,  not 
excepting  the  Board  of  Trade  itself.  With  these  cases  before 
him,  I  ask  Mr.  Farrer  if  he  can  still  see  no  injustice. 

WILLIAM  BURROWS. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  COURTS  OF  INQUIRY. 

I  WISH  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Shipmasters’  Society  to  the  constitution  of  Courts  of 
Inquiry  as  laid  down  by  the  highest  authority,  but  before 
doing  so  I  have  some  preliminary  remarks  to  make.  We 
are  accused  of  returning  again  and  again  to  the  same 
subjects  ;  what  else  should  we  do,  we  must  speak  about  those 
things  that  are  connected  with  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and 
with  this  Society  for  the  protection  of  the  British  shipmaster  ; 
it  is  to  ventilate  these  things  that  this  Society  exists.  We  are 
from  the  nature  of  our  employment  so  separated  from  each 
other,  that  it  is  only  by  these  societies  can  we  be  made  one  ; 
it  is  only  by  continual  recurrence  to  the  same  subjects  in  our 
magazine,  that  we  can  hope  to  reach  those  of  our  brother 
shipmasters  who  as  yet  have  not  given  them  the  earnest 
thought  and  consideration  they  deserve ;  who  are  not  and 
cannot  be  always  present  at  our  monthly  meetings.  It  is 
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only  by  plainly  putting  these  things  as  they  are,  and  showing 
what  they  ought  to  be,  that  we  can  hope  to  rouse  those  who 
do  not  join  us  or  take  the  trouble  to  think  upon  them,  from 
their  apathy  and  indifference.  It  is  our  duty  as  members  of 
this  Society  to  arouse  our  brother  shipmasters,  one  and  all, 
to  the  urgent  necessity  of  looking  to  the  future  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Service  of  this  country,  preventing  its  total  destruction 
and  annihilation  as  a  national  Mercantile  Marine.  While  I 
continue  to  receive  the  cordial  support  of  my  brother  ship¬ 
masters  I  will  go  on  in  the  same  course  and  as  far  as  in  me 
lies,  denounce  injustice  when  I  see  it,  and  expose  incom¬ 
petence  in  high  places.  I  attack  no  man’s  private  character, 
but  as  a  free  British  subject  I  will  attack  men  in  their 
public  capacity  who  are  holding  situations  they  have  no 
right  to  hold,  and  do  not  understand.  I  will  attack  the 
unjust  decisions  of  Courts  of  Inquiry;  I  will  attack  each  and 
every  burden  that  we  are  labouring  under,  and  expose  as  far 
as  lies  in  my  power  all  these  things,  and  so  if  possible  direct 
the  scorn  of  all  right-minded  and  honourable  men  towards 
those  that  are  in  these  positions,  that  public  opinion  may 
force  them  to  quit  the  situations  they  unjustly  hold,  to  give 
place  to  men  whose  right  they  are,  and  who  are  competent 
from  their  antecedents  to  fill  them  with  satisfaction  to  the 
Mercantile  Marine  and  credit  to  themselves. 

I  seek  the  interests  of  the  Merchant  Service  in  general,  the 
interests  of  those  in  command,  the  officers,  and  the  sailor 
before  the  mast.  I  seek  to  join  owners,  masters,  officers  and 
men  in  one  grand  confederation  for  the  good  of  all  and  the 
protection  of  mutual  interests.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then 
we  must  look  to  our  Society  and  make  it  as  strong  as  possible. 
Strong  alone  we  shall  be,  but  how  immeasureably  strong 
should  we  be  if  united.  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  the  dread 
of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  hanging  over  one  by  day  and  as  a 
nightmare  at  night,  preventing  rest  that  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  morrow’s  duties  ;  I  know  how  often  it 
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has  added  most  materially  to  my  anxiety  and  nervousness. 
The  fact  that  I  knew  that  in  case  of  wreck,  collision,  or 
damage,  I  was  sure  to  be  brought  before  one  of  these 
incompetent  Courts  of  Inquiry  either  in  England  or 
abroad ;  that  my  condemnation  was  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion ;  that  if  in  England  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  order  my  certificate  to  be 
dealt  with  ;  that  my  long  service  in  command  would  avail 
me  nothing  ;  that  the  immunity  from  accident  which  I  had 
enjoyed  would  not  be  considered  ;  that  testimonials  as  to 
ability  and  character  would  avail  me  nothing  ;  that  the  men 
who  assisted  in  this  Court  were  either  Naval  men,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  or  men 
who  had  long  left  the  Merchant  Service  and  had  never 
commanded  an  iron  ship  ;  that  they  sat  in  that  Court  only 
by  favour  of  the  Wreck  Commissioner  or  Police  Magistrate, 
therefore  could  not  be  impartial  judges  ;  that  my  ruin  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  consequently  socially  was  determined  on  ; 
that  nothing  I  could  do  or  say  in  self-defence  would  prevent 
condemnation  by  that  tribunal  ;  that  my  certificate  would 
be  suspended  for  an  error  in  judgment,  for  which  all  other 
professions  make  due  allowance.  I  only  wonder  that  these 
thoughts  did  not  produce  in  me  the  very  collision  the 
inquirers  were  intended  to  make  less  rare.  I  ask  you, 
brother  shipmasters,  is  not  a  winter’s  gale  in  the  English 
Channel,  with  all  its  concomitant  evils  and  danger,  enough 
to  try  the  stoutest  heart  ?  The  public  do  not  know  what 
this  suspension  means  to  a  shipmaster ;  it  means  the  greatest 
slur  that  can  be  cast  upon  his  reputation  as  a  sailor  ;  it 
means  if  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  while  the  sus¬ 
pension  lasts, — poverty,  starvation,  and  perhaps  death.  It 
means  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a  command  in  the 
future ;  it  means  in  many  cases  absolute  and  total  ruin,  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  socially.  This  is  the  punishment  awarded 
a  man  who  has  committed  an  error  of  judgment,  who  has 
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met  with  an  accident  which  he  has  done  everything  to 
avoid,  which  accident  has  occurred  by  no  fault  of  his 
but  by  stress  of  weather,  and  who  instead  of  punishment 
deserved  the  greatest  sympathy.  It  is  high  time  we  rose  as 
one  man,  and  say  these  wrongs  shall  not  continue  any  longer, 
that  there  shall  be  an  end  to  them,  that  we  will  be  treated 
as  free  British  subjects  and  not  as  slaves.  Therefore  I  urge 
on  all  to  join  these  societies,  and  these  societies  to  become 
one,  so  that  we  may  rid  ourselves  of  these  liabilities  ;  the 
labours  of  this  society  to  this  end  are  bearing  fruit.  I  have 
read  with  much  pleasure  the  correspondence  in  our  July 
number.  I  see  “  R.  N.  R.”  and  “  H.  N.”  are  with  me  upon 
many  points.  I  am  thankful  to  see  others  coming  forward 
and  exposing  these  abuses.  This  movement  is  daily  gaining 
ground  ;  it  is  for  right  and  justice  to  the  Mercantile  Marine 
and  must  succeed. 

I  want  in  this  letter  to  draw  the  attention  to  these  Courts 
of  Inquiry  ;  I  want  every  shipmaster  to  read  and  judge  for 
himself ;  I  want  every  shipmaster  who  does  not  belong  to 
these  societies  to  search  and  see  if  these  things  are  not 
-  so,  and  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the)*  are  as  I 
state,  to  throw  off  apathy  and  unconcern  and  join  at  once, 
and  take  his  share  in  overthrowing  a  burden  that  has 
become  intolerable ;  I  want  every  shipmaster  to  stand  up 
for  his  right,  to  join  together  and  say  this  state  of  things 
shall  not  continue  ;  that  by  all  lawful  means  we  will  put  them 
down.  Nothing  is  impossible  ;  unity  will  get  us  what  we 
require. 

I  look  at  the  new  Army  Bill,  and  in  the  Memorandum 
of  Proposed  Regulations  for  Courts  of  Inquiry,  I  find — 
Paragraph  4.  “  A  Court  of  Inquiry  has  no  judicial  power, 
and  is  in  strictness  not  a  Court  at  all,  but  an  assembly 
of  officers  directed  by  the  commanding  officer  to  collect 
evidence  with  respect  to  a  transaction  into  which  he  cannot 
himself  make  inquiry.” 
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“  Paragraph  7.  A  Court  of  Inquiry  has  no  power  to  com¬ 
pel  witnesses  to  attend,  and  evidence  cannot  be  taken  on  oath. 

“  Paragraph  8.  A  Court  of  Inquiry  will  give  no  opinion 
upon  the  conduct  of  any  officer  or  soldier,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  cannot  be  given  in  evidence 
against  an  officer  or  soldier.” 

“  Paragraph  11.  Members  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  in  a  case 
which  is  subsequently  the  subject  of  a  court-martial,  are  not 
to  be  detailed  as  members  of  the  court-martial.” 

Here  we  have  clearly  and  distinctly  laid  down,  by  the 
highest  authority,  the  definition  and  duties  of  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  :  are  these  definitions  and  duties  for  a  military  or 
naval  court  only  ?  Do  they  not  extend  to  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
as  ordered  by  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  Mercantile  Marine,  or  is  this  latter  to  mean  some¬ 
thing  that  neither  of  the  other  two  pretend  to  mean,  and  is 
distinctly  laid  down  they  do  not  mean  ?  I  say  that  a  Court 
of  Inquiry  is  an  inquiry  and  nothing  more  ;  should  it  go 
beyond  that,  it  arrogates  to  itself  a  power  that  it  does  not 
possess,  and  proved  by  the  highest  authority  that  it  was 
never  intended  that  it  should  possess.  How  is  it  then  that 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  under  consideration  can  have  assumed 
a  power,  so  much  beyond  its  sphere  of  action,  to  have  been 
able  to  take  an  authority  that  it  never  legally  possessed  and 
never  could  legally  possess  ?  How  is  it  that  this  hydra¬ 
headed  monstre  has  grown  up  among  us,  and  no  St.  George 
to  do  battle  with  it. 

Let  us  see  where  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  for  the  Merchant 
Service,  and  these  Courts  of  Inquiry  whose  functions  are 
thus  plainly  laid  down  by  the  Army  Regulation  Bill,  differ. 

1.  “  The  Court  has  no  judicial  power.” — See  Paragraph  4. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry,  as  ordered  by  the  Marine  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  assumed  judicial  power, 
and  has  constituted  itself  a  Court  to  judge,  condemn,  and 
sentence. 
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Therefore  I  denounce  this  Court  as  illegal  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  trampling  on  the  rights  of  British 
subjects. 

2.  “  A  Court  of  Inquiry  has  no  power  to  compel  witnesses 
to  attend,  and  evidence  cannot  be  taken  on  oath.” — Para¬ 
graph  7. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  as  ordered  by  the  Marine  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  does  compel  witnesses  to  attend 
when  they  can  ;  this  Court  does  take  evidence  on  oath,  and 
uses  that  evidence  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice. 

Therefore  I  denounce  this  Court  as  illegal  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  trampling  on  the  rights  of  British 
subjects. 

3.  “  No  opinion  is  to  be  given  upon  the  conduct  of  any 
officer  or  soldier,  and  proceedings  cannot  be  given  in 
evidence.” — Paragraph  8. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  as  ordered  by  the  Marine  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  does  give  an  opinion,  and  does 
give  that  opinion  in  evidence. 

Therefore  I  denounce  this  Court  as  illegal  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  trampling  on  the  rights  of  British 
subjects. 

4.  “  Members  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  cannot  sit  in  a  court- 
martial  on  the  same  case.” — Paragraph  11. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  as  ordered  by  the  Marine  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  a  Court  of  Inquiry  and 
court-martial. 

Therefore  I  denounce  this  Court  as  illegal  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  trampling  on  the  rights  of  British 
subjects. 

Here  then  is  a  Court  that  is  no  Court,  arrogating  to  itself 
judicial  functions  that  it  cannot  possess.  I  think  none  can 
want  plainer  evidence  of  the  illegality  of  the  Courts  of 
Inquiry  as  ordered  by  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  but  to  add  tyranny  of  illegality,  the  Board  of 
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Trade  tells  this  Court  that  the  certificate  is  to  be  dealt  with, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  master  or  officer  whose  conduct 
is  under  consideration  is  to  be  punished.  Here  we  have  an 
illegal  Court  sitting  to  try  a  master  mariner,  and  a  Govern¬ 
ment  department  ordering  them  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty  and  suspend  his  certificate.  Can  anything  be  more 
contrary  to  right  and  justice  than  this.  The  Marine  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  pre-judges  the  case,  and  orders 
the  sentence,  then  an  illegal  Court  confirms  the  decree ;  it 
judges  having  no  judicial  power;  it  compels  witnesses  to 
attend  ;  takes  evidence  on  oath,  which  a  Court  of  Inquiry 
has  no  power  to  do  ;  it  takes  the  evidence  of  a  Master 
Mariner  on  oath,  and  then  condemns  him  upon  the  evidence 
it  has  thus  illegally  obtained  ;  it  not  only  gives  an  opinion 
upon  the  case  which  it  clearly  has  no  right  to  do,  but 
arrogates  to  itself  the  power  to  pass  sentence.  Members 
of  Court  of  Inquiry  cannot  sit  in  court-martial  on  the 
same  case,  but  this  Court  does  ;  it  puts  men  on  their 
oath,  judges,  condemns,  and  sentences,  making  itself  at 
once  a  Court  of  Inquiry  and  a  court-martial.  Is  there 
no  voice  to  be  raised  against  such  a  manifest  injustice. 
There  is  no  body  of  men  in  England  but  British  shipmasters 
who  would  have  put  up  with  such  injustice  and  have 
been  so  long  quiet  and  patient  under  such  grievous 
treatment.  Our  continued  absence  from  England,  the  want 
of  union  among  ourselves,  has  enabled  these  abuses  gradually 
to  creep  in,  until  they  have  reached  the  enormous  magnitude 
that  they  are  at  present.  Are  they  to  culminate  and  make 
the  whole  body  of  shipmasters  slaves  to  two  or  three  men 
(who  are  no  better  than  ourselves),  because  luck  has  placed 
them  in  a  position  to  do  all  this  evil  ?  Until  within  the  last 
four  years  we  have  had  no  society  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  'British  shipmaster  while  at  sea.  This  Society  is 
already  bearing  fruit ;  it  wants  nothing  but  co-operation,  a 
bold  and  decided  stand  by  all  of  us,  and  these  Courts  of 
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Inquiry  must  be  done  away  with  or  greatly  modified,  and 
power  controlled.  I  denounce  the  action  of  the  Marine 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  connection  with  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  as  destructive  to  its  best  interests. 

I  denounce  certain  Acts  of  Parliaments,  the  Master  and 
Servants  Act,  as  applied  to  us  ;  the  clause  respecting  lights 
and  look-out,  and  others,  as  antagonistic  to  the  shipmaster 
and  no  good  to  the  men,  and  framed  so  as  to  make  the 
authority  of  the  master  non-existent. 

I  denounce  the  Court  of  Inquiry  as  at  present  as  illegal  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

I  denounce  those  who  sit  supreme  in  these  Courts  as  in¬ 
competent,  and,  from  total  want  of  nautical  experience,  to 
hold  the  position  they  do.  I  denounce  the  mockery  and 
absurdity  of  having  naval  men  to  sit  as  assessors  :  I  have 
already  proved  them  incompetent. 

I  denounce  the  double  mockery  in  having  assessors  at  all, 
while  they  are  dependent  upon  the  Wreck  Commissioner  or 
Police  Magistrate  for  the  position  they  hold  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  sitting  at  the  trial.  I  denounce  these  Courts  of 
Inquiry  as  the  greatest  perversion  of  right  and  justice 
possible  ;  the  Star  Chamber  of  Charles  the  First  was  meek¬ 
ness  compared  with  this. 

What  is  it  then  that  we  demand  with  reference  to  these 
Courts  of  Inquiry  ;  it  is  this.  They  shall  be  done  away  with, 
abolished ;  that  master  mariners  shall  be  tried  by  master 
mariners;  by  men  who  are  in  no  way  under  the  influence  of 
any  one  in  authority ;  that  they  shall  be  men  who  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  the  master  mariner  has 
to  contend  against ;  his  appliances  and  means  to  overcome 
them  ;  that  they  shall  be  men  in  the  same  service  as  himself. 
Surely,  in  demanding  this,  we  are  not  demanding  anything 
beyond  our  right.  That  a  Court  of  Inquiry  shall  inquire 
only,  and,  if  necessary,  send  case  to  higher  or  final  Court ; 
that  the  final  Court  shall  be  composed  of  a  President  and  as 
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many  members  as  may  be  deemed  necessary ;  that  this 
Court  shall  assimilate  as  near  as  possible  to  a  court-martial 
and  shall  have  power  to  acquit  or  condemn  without  any 
direction  from  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  that  the  previous 
character,  length  of  service,  and  immunity  from  accident  of 
the  master  mariner  standing  his  trial  shall  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  for  which  he  shall  have  full  benefit ;  that 
no  question  (much  less  shall  he  be  put  on  his  oath)  shall  be 
asked  him  or  witnesses  either  for  or  against,  by  any  one 
before  whom  the  case  is  to  be  heard,  to  compel  a 
master  mariner  to  give  evidence  upon  oath,  and  then  to 
frame  an  indictment  upon  his  answers,  and  condemn  him 
upon  them,  is  something  so  monstrous  that  it  almost  passes 
belief;  it  certainly  is  not  English  justice.  That  no  certifi¬ 
cate  granted  in  England  shall  be  suspended  or  cancelled 
anywhere  out  of  England  ;  there  shall  be  an  inquiry  by 
master  mariners  in  employment,  no  sentence  passed,  the 
evidence  sent  home  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  higher  Court  in 
England  directs.  It  is  most  unjust  that  a  master  mariner’s 
certificate  should  be  suspended  in  a  foreign  country  and  be 
left  to  find  his  way  home  the  best  he  may.  To  cancel  the 
certificate  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  no  certificate  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  an  accident  arising  from  error  in  judgment,  the 
owners  of  the  ship  will  take  the  command  away  from 
him  if  not  satisfied  with  his  conduct  ;  why  should  he 
be  punished  twice  for  the  same  error.  There  is  one 
case  and  only  one,  and  for  which  the  certificate  of  a 
master  mariner  should  be  suspended,  that  is  drunken¬ 
ness,  for  that  sin  I  can  see  no  excuse  ;  but  even  here  I 
would  draw  a  very  marked  line  between  the  habitual 
drunkard  and  the  man  overtaken  by  accident.  Drunkenness 
renders  a  man  totally  unfit  to  command ;  to  be  trusted  with 
the  lives  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  to  have  valuable  property 
under  his  charge.  His  certificate  should  be  suspended  imme¬ 
diately,  if  not  cancelled,  by  a  Court  composed  of  master 
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mariners  in  command  of  ships  in  the  port  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  guilty  one  would  escape  ; 
my  experience  says  that  he  would  get  it  hot  from  such 
a  Court.  The  granting  a  lower  grade  certificate  should 
always  be  the  rule  when  applied  for.  What  is  the  use 
of  keeping  a  man  idle  for  six  or  twelve  months ;  he 
certainly  cannot  be  more  competent  at  the  end  of  the 
suspension  by  walking  about  doing  nothing.  These  are 
my  ideas  upon  the  subject.  I  only  put  them  forward  to 
stir  up  thought  and  discussion  upon  these  things  ;  not  for 
them  to  be  followed.  I  do  not  arrogate  myself  to  dictate  to 
you  what  should  be  done,  but  I  do  want  these  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  in  all  their  bearings  to  their  fullest  extent,  so  that  we 
may  all  agree,  and  may  be  able  when  asked  to  give  a  good 
and  substantial  reason  for  our  general  dissatisfaction  with 
these  Courts  of  Inquiry.  To  have  something  tangible  and 
ready  to  produce  in  their  place  ;  something  that  will  be 
right  and  just.  My  ideas,  no  doubt,  are  crude,  but  what  I 
feel  that  I  write.  It  is  for  you,  the  members  of  this  Society, 
to  discuss  these  things  and  propose  something  better.  Let 
us  as  a  community  show  we  know  where  and  when  we  are 
wronged,  and  what  will  mend  the  wrong ;  in  pointing  out  the 
evils  under  which  we  labour,  let'  us  directly  point  out  the 
remedy  ;  in  denying  the  competency  of  those  who  now  judge 
us,  let  us  be  prepared  to  show  who  is  capable  ;  in  denying 
the  right  of  the  Court  that  at  present  tries  and  sentences  a 
brother  shipmaster,  let  us  be  able  to  point  out  what  Court 
would  meet  all  cases. 

HENRY  FAITHFULL, 

Member  Shipmasters’  Society. 
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Reported  since 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

liiversdale 

Stranded  on  the  Nash 
Sands. 

!•« 

Cardiff : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

5th  July,  1879. 

Whitehaven ,  s.s. 

Lost  on  the  Horse  Rock, 
Ramsey  Sound,  21st 
May,  1879. 

Mt 

Liverpool : 

Raffles,  Stip.  Mag., 
7th  June,  1879. 

Otter  caps,  s.s.,  966  ... 

Stranded  on  the  Renard 
Rocks,  9th  June,  1879. 

•  •  • 

Sunderland : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

11th  July,  1879. 

Memphis,  s.s.,  791  ... 

Struck  on  Langvikskar 
Reef,  1st  May,  1879. 

•  •  • 

Stockholm  : 

Consul, 

29th  May,  1879. 

Foam,  211  ... 

Wrecked  on  the  Coast  of 
Cornwall. 

2 

Plymouth  : 

Rothery,  W.C., 

15th  July,  1879. 

Benmore ,  and  a  Junk 

Collision  and  loss  of  Junk. 

•  •  • 

Singapore : 
Magistrate, 

21st  May. 

Mangana,  s.s. 

Stranded  near  Little  Swan 
Island. 

•  •  • 

Hobart  Town : 

J.P.’s, 

31st  October,  1878. 

SHIPMASTERS’  AND  OFFICERS’  PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SCOTLAND. 


THE  second  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  the  5th  July,  in  the  Nautical  School,  Leith.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  James  Currie,  honorary  president,  Mr. 
Robert  Somerville,  shipowner,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Bolam,  secretary,  read  the  following  report,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  : — 
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CERTIFICATES  HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  WITH. 

1st  July,  1879. 


Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

Forster,  R.N. 

Parfitt. 

Master  and  Chief  Mate 
guilty  of  very  great 
negligence. 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  6  months,  and  Chief 
Mate’s  suspended  for  3 
months. 

Grant,  R.N. 

Wilson. 

Master  in  default  for  care¬ 
less  navigation. 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 

Visconti,  R.N. 

Ward. 

Master  in  default  for  reck¬ 
less  navigation. 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

P.  Lusk,  Merchant. 
Urell,  M.M. 

Master  guilty  of  negli¬ 
gence  and  incompetent 
to  manage  his  vessel. 
Second  Mate  guilty  of 
insubordination . 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  2  years  ;  lower 
grade  granted.  Second 

Mate’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  3  months. 

Holt,  I.N. 

Sceales. 

Loss  due  to  the  unsca- 
nianlike  conduct  of  the 
Master. 

Certificate  suspended  for 
6  months ;  lower  grade 
granted. 

^ox  1  AT  AT 

Watt  ) 

Due  to  action  of  chief 
officer. 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 

Barnard. 

Master  in  default.  Chief 
Mate  guilty  of  neglect. 
Second  Mate  guilty  of 
serious  neglect. 

Certificates  suspended  for  3 
months. 

“  Your  Committee,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Association’s  existence,  have  to  report  increased  membership, 
increased  income,  and  an  increased  reserve  fund. 

“  The  first  and  principal  object  which  this  Association  has 
in  view  is  the  defence  and  payment  of  legal  expenses  of 
members  called  before  Law  Courts  or  Courts  of  Inquiry 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Your  Committee  have,  during  the  past  year,  successfully 
defended  two  members.  The  first  was  the  case  of  the 
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Celiivca ,  of  Montrose,  which  struck  the  Middle  Sand  off  Yar¬ 
mouth.  It  was  tried  before  a  Court  of  Inquiry  at  Yarmouth. 
The  master  was  able  to  prove  by  the  assistance  of  the  Trinity 
House  authorities  that  the  buoys  did  not  properly  indicate 
the  position  of  the  sand  which  had  shifted,  and  his  certificate 
was  returned  to  him.  The  second  was  the  case  of  the  s.s. 
Morna,  which  collided  in  the  Thames  with  another  steamer 
while  in  compulsory  pilotage  waters,  and  in  charge  of  a 
licensed  pilot.  This  was  tried  before  the  Wreck  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Westminster,  and  the  pilot  found  to  blame.  No 
charge  was  made  against  the  master,  and  his  certificate  was 
returned  to  him. 

“  These  cases  are  good  instances  of  the  ways  in  which 
ships’  officers  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  pay  law  expenses,  in  matters  where  no  blame 
whatever  attaches  to  them. 

“  The  second  object  we  have  in  view  is  attention  to  mari¬ 
time  legislation  affecting  ships’  officers.  In  the  fulfilment  of 
this  duty,  your  Committee  have  had  frequent  communications 
with  the  kindred  Associations  with  the  view  of  securing 
united  action  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  (i.)  a  reform  of  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  ;  (2.)  the  granting  of  a  lower 
certificate  as  a  rule,  and  not  as  a  favour,  when  a  higher  cer¬ 
tificate  is  suspended  ;  (3.)  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  of  engaging  seamen  ;  (4.)  the  limitation  of  masters’ 
certificates  to  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  by  birth  or  naturalisa¬ 
tion,  on  the  ground  that  the  master  of  a  British  ship  is  really 
a  magistrate  who  has  to  administer  British  law ;  and  other 
matters. 

“  The  third  object  of  this  Association  is  to  attend  to  any 
matters  that  may  incidentally  affect  its  members.  With  this 
intention,  your  Committee,  among  other  things,  have  laboured 
during  the  year  to  secure  the  efficient  lighting  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  both  to  render  its  ordinary  navigation  safer  and 
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speedier,  and  to  make  its  anchorage  more  safely  accessible  to 
the  thousands  of  passing  vessels  which  seek  its  shelter  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge.  They  are  glad  to  state  that  there  is  good 
hope  that  the  light  on  or  near  Craigleith  will  be  proceeded 
with;  while  the  light  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Firth  must 
stand  over  until  the  navigation  in  connection  with  the  new 
Forth  Bridge  is  arranged. 

“  In  January  the  members  of  the  Association  relieved  the 
fatigues  of  their  labours  by  dining  together  at  their  own 
cost.  The  dinner  was  largely  attended,  and  was  altogether 
so  successful  that  your  Committee  venture  to  hope  that  it  may 
become  an  annual  event  in  your  history. 

“  The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  shown  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  larger  Committee  of  Management,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  to  identify  the  members  of  it  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  needs  of  their  own  ports.  With  this  view 
it  is  proposed  to  create  district  committees  for  the  ports  and 
districts  of  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Leith,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  existing  Committee  of  Management.  Your 
Committee  also  think  that  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
should  be  held  at  the  principal  ports  of  Scotland  in  something 
like  rotational  order,  as  far  as  possible. 

“  The  membership  has  now  increased  to  over  200.  The 
Association  has  now  ^"270  in  the  bank,  a  sum  far  more  than 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  claims  that  can  possibly  be  made 
upon  it. 

“  This  Association  claims  Scotland  for  itself,  and  your 
Committee  urge  upon  every  one  of  its  members  the  duty  of 
persistently  placing  the  claims  of  the  Association  before  their 
fellow  officers,  in  hope  that  in  time  this  Association  may  include, 
as  well  as  represent,  the  whole  Merchant  Service  of  Scotland. 

“  The  meeting  approved  of  the  recommendation  that  the 
Association  should  adopt  as  a  flag  a  white  ground  with  a  St. 
Andrew’s  cross  in  red,  and  the  initials  of  the  name  of  the 
Association  S.O.P.A.S.  in  blue.” 
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ONE  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  COURTS  OF 
INQUIRY  MEET  WITH  NO  RESPECT. 


“  CIA  HERE  is  little  confidence  or  respect  shown  for  Courts 
-B-  of  Inquiry.”  So  said  the  Royal  Commissioners  in 
their  Report  upon  Unseaworthy  Ships,  and  this  undesirable 
state  of  things  will  continue  until  the  just  claims  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  are  recognised,  and  measures  adopted  by 
which  the  constitution  and  acts  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  may  be 
placed  above  suspicion  and  contempt. 

The  constitution  of  the  Court  which  investigated  the 
circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the  s.s.  Clyde,  and  subse¬ 
quently  suspended  the  captain’s  certificate  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months,  seems  likely  to  be  called  into  question,  for  if 
we  are  not  very  much  mistaken  the  presiding  magistrate 
was  assisted  by  Assessors  selected  both  from  the  Royal  and 
Merchant  Navy,  and  who  were  themselves  awaiting  trial  for 
casualties  which  occurred  to  vessels  under  their  respective 
commands  ! 

The  Lantern,  a  Cape  Town  paper,  of  the  26th  April,  has 
the  following  : — 

“  What  a  difference  there  is  between  places  to  be  sure  ! 
Now  if  you  run  your  ship  on  Dyer’s  Island  you  get  twelve 
months,  on  Dassen  Island  three  months,  and  if  you  bump 
her  nose  against  the  Roman  Rock  lighthouse  you  are  com¬ 
plimented  on  the  performance.  Cape  Town  ought  to  be 
proud  of  its  Nautical  Assessors. 

“  It  would  appear  as  if  the  two  gentlemen  who  are 
endeavouring  to  qualify  as  Nautical  Assessors  were  so 
horrified  at  the  blunder  (or  worse)  which  they  made  in  the 
sentence  of  the  captain  of  the  City  of  Paris,  that  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  an  example  of  the  captain  of  the  Clyde . 
Without  attempting  to  excuse  the  latter,  there  was  not  a 
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word  to  be  said  against  his  care  and  vigilance,  so  far  as 
personal  care  and  vigilance  can  go  in  navigation,  whereas 
with  the  captain  of  the  City  of  Paris  it  was  quite  the  reverse. 
Besides,  considering  that  the  said  two  Assessors  have  both, 
as  we  have  said,  brought  their  own  ships  to  grief,  they  ought 
to  have  had  a  little  more  fellow  feeling,  without  reference  to 
consistency  in  their  judgment.” 


SHIPPING  CASUALTIES  BILL  AND  SHIP¬ 
MASTERS’  SOCIETIES. 

THE  members  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  various  representative  Societies  which 
so  jealously  watch  over  their  interests  and  whose  untiring 
labours  have  at  length  brought  about  a  radical  improvement 
in  the  Courts  of  Inquiry.  We  trust  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  withheld  from  identifying  themselves  with  one  or 
other  of  the  protection  Societies  will  no  longer  hesitate,  but 
at  once  enrol  themselves  as  members  and  continue  the  good 
work  which  has  been  carried  out  by  the  joint  action  of  such 
bodies. 

The  Shipping  Casualties  Investigations  Re-hearing  Bill, 
which  will  be  found  on  page  382,  was  examined  by  the 
Societies  as  carefully  as  was  possible  considering  the  limited 
time  before  them,  meetings  were  held  in  various  ports,  and 
resolutions  were  telegraphed  to  the  London  Society,  where 
subsequently  delegates  met  to  further  discuss  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  were  considered  to  be  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  service. 

The  views  we  hold  and  have  advocated  on  behalf  of  masters 
and  officers  have,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  been  shared  in  by 
Lord  Sandon,  who  framed  his  Bill  in  a  conciliatory  spirit, 
and  it  has  been  recognised  as  such  by  those  interested  in  the 
matter. 
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The  deputation  which  was  received  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  urged  their  claims  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  and  the  earnestness  of  those  who  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  service  must  have  impressed  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  with  the  sincerity  of  their  views,  and  convinced 
him  that  whilst  jealous  of  their  rights  they  desired  to  afford 
Government  their  support  and  the  benefit  of  their  practical 
experience.  Our  pages  are  open  for  free  discussion  of 
matters  of  interest  to  the  profession,  and  our  readers  cannot 
have  failed  to  have  observed  how  the  minds  of  all  our 
correspondents  turn  to  the  questions  of  Courts  of  Inquiry, 
and  those  who  conduct  them.  No  one  feels  the  pressure  of 
the  shoe  more  than  those  who  wear  it.  The  officers  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  have  felt  this  pressure  for  many  years 
without  any  redress,  and  they  naturally  felt  highly  indignant, 
and  used  stronger  language  than  a  person  not  so  situated 
would  have  been  justified  in  doing,  but  not  stronger  than 
the  occasion  required. 

To  be  personally  ruined  by  an  incompetent  tribunal  is 
hard  enough,  but  when  that  ruin  extends  to  wife  and 
children,  we  think  no  impartial  judge  can  be  surprised  when 
strong  language  is  used  by  those  suffering  such  injustice. 
No  doubt  many  in  pleading  their  own  cause,  are  apt  to  be 
led  away  by  feelings  of  irritation  under  the  supposed  wrong, 
but  we  observe  that  no  member  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  in 
speaking  of  these  things,  has  attacked  those  in  authority 
more  severely  than  have  others  who,  the  moment  anything 
touches  their  interests,  though  in  a  very  much  less  degree, 
indulge  in  personal  abuse  and  calling  of  names.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
and  this  we  feel  sure  Lord  Sandon  must  have  realised  when 
he  received  the  deputation  relative  to  his  Bill,  and  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  no  way  did  they  overstep  the  bounds  of  a 
deputation  whilst  enforcing  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
claims  they  were  deputed  to  place  before  his  Lordship. 
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The  kindly  reception  accorded  by  Lord  Sandon  to  the 
delegates  from  the  Societies  representing  the  Mercantile 
Marine  has  won  the  hearts  of  all,  and  we  feel  sure  that  his 
Lordship  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  his  Bill  to  provide, 
(1.)  a  right  of  appeal  in  all  cases  of  Inquiry;  (2.)  that  two 
Merchant  Navy  assessors  shall  sit  when  the  question  of 
dealing  with  a  certificate  is  involved ;  (3.)  that  certificates 
shall  no  longer  be  given  up  unless  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  (4.) 
that  Courts  of  Inquiry  shall  not  be  held  in  police-courts,  is 
most  sincerely  acknowledged  by  all  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  who  pray  that  his  Lordship  may  long  continue  in 
his  present  important  office,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
complete  the  good  work  he  has  begun. 


THE  “WORCESTER”  TRAINING-SHIP. 


ON  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  cadets 
on  board  the  Worcester  on  the  25th  July,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  :  — 

“  First  of  all,  as  sailors  and  as  officers  in  the  finest 
service  in  the  world,  except  that  of  her  Majesty’s  Navy, 
I  would  exhort  you  to  keep  one  single  idea  before  you, 
and  that  is  to  do  your  duty.  I  do  not  say  that  duty 
is  always  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world,  indeed 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  first  blush  of  it  which  is  hard 
and  difficult ;  but  I  can  tell  you  as  a  man  of  no  incon¬ 
siderable  experience  that  disregard  or  neglect  of  duty  will 
bring  upon  you  far  more  misery,  and  will  more  effectually 
destroy  your  peace  than  any  pleasure  which  may  have 
tempted  you  from  your  duty  can  compensate  you  for.  I 
would  remind  you,  not  in  any  spirit  of  boasting,  but  as  a 
simple  fact,  that  there  is  no  sailor  in  the  world  like  the 
British  sailor,  that  no  nationality  produces  a  race  of  boys 
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which  takes  to  the  sea  with  such  satisfaction  and  pleasure  as 
English  boys,  and  that  no  one  in  his  position  in  life,  if  he 
perform  his  duty  well,  contributes  so  much  to  the  pros¬ 
perity,  the  advancement,  or  the  honour  of  his  country  as 
the  British  sailor.  You  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
wherever  you  go  you  have  in  your  keeping  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  your  country.  (Cheers.)  If,  through  careless¬ 
ness,  or  indifference,  or  insobriety  you  lower  yourselves  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  races,  you  do  dishonour  to  the  flag  of 
England  and  inflict  a  serious  injury  upon  your  country. 
I  have  listened  with  attention  and  interest  to  the  reports 
from  the  examiners  which  have  been  read,  and  I  attach  a 
special  value  to  the  fact  which  they  reveal,  that  you  who  are 
to  be  the  future  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  are  taught 
to  be  sailors  yourselves.  (Cheers.)  A  man  cannot  command 
with  confidence  and  success,  and  he  will  not  be  obeyed 
heartily  and  frankly  by  his  men,  unless  he  knows  what  his 
men  ought  to  do.  To  be  successful  commanders,  therefore 
you  must  know  better  than  the  men  themselves  what  is  right 
in  every  exigency  to  be  done.  Above  all  things,  those  of  you 
who  are  leaving  this  school,  I  would  implore  you  not  to  con¬ 
sider  your  education  as  finished.  When  you  go  to  sea  con¬ 
tinue  to  educate  yourselves  — keep  your  eyes  open  and  your 
hands  ready  to  turn  to  anything  which  has  to  be  done — make 
yourselves  equal  to  the  best  sailors  in  the  ship — and  if  you 
do  this  you  will  have  well-founded  confidence  in  yourselves, 
you  will  be  implicitly  trusted  by  others,  and  you  will  have 
the  greatest  of  earthly  rewards,  the  sense  of  having  done 
your  duty.  (Cheers.)  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  cannot 
lay  too  much  stress.  Your  curriculum  here  takes  into  just 
account  the  study  of  languages.  That  is  a  point  which  has 
been  too  much  neglected  in  the  past.  You  will  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  have  to  travel  into  countries  where  English 
is  not  spoken,  and  a  commander  or  captain  who  can  deal 
with  the  peoples  his  ship  visits  in  their  own  tongue  has  a 
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great  advantage.  You  will  find  a  good  deal  of  spare  time 
and  many  leisure  moments  on  board  ship  which  you  cannot 
possibly  employ  to  better  advantage.  (Cheers.)  All  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  this  ship  and  others  of  a  like 
character  are  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  elevate  the 
Mercantile  Marine.  It  is  an  honourable  and  a  necessary 
profession  and,  considering  our  position  geographically  and 
politically,  it  is  clear  that  without  good  sailors  we  must  fall 
from  the  position  we  now  occupy.  It  is  not  our  cotton  manu¬ 
factures,  or  our  coal  mines,  or  our  iron  and  mineral  wealth 
on  which  alone  depends  our  national  greatness — it  is  much 
more,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  largest 
Mercantile  Marine — ships  and  men  that  can  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything  that  the  country  may  require.  (Cheers.)  It 
is  only  the  other  day  that  at  a  few  hours’  notice  we  were 
enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  under  the 
inspection  of  Royal  Navy  officers,  some  within  eight  or  nine 
days,  and  all  within  eighteen,  to  take  out  a  force  which  no 
other  nation  in  the  world  could  do  in  so  short  a  time. 
We  have,  therefore,  in  our  Mercantile  Marine  an  enor¬ 
mous  latent  power — a  power  in  reserve  ready  for  use 

whenever  circumstances  require  it.  I  feel  that  if,  at  any 

« 

moment,  we  were  engaged  in  war  we  should  find  in  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  men  whom  we  could  at 
once  call  to  our  standard  and  place  on  board  merchant 
ships,  which  could  be  armed  and  sent  out  as  cruisers.  In 
this  way  we  should  have  a  large  reserve  of  ships,  manned 
by  those  well  trained,  and  ready  to  do  their  duty,  and  who 
would  do  as  much  credit  as  their  forefathers  did  in  past 
times  to  the  flag  of  England  in  protecting  and  maintaining 
the  honour  of  this  country.  That  power  in  reserve 
is  the  true  secret  of  England’s  greatness.  If  any  effort 
exhausted  all  our  power  I  should  confess  that,  after  all,  we 
were  weak — but  we  have  ever  large  reserves,  even  after  great 
exertions,  of  ships  in  our  Mercantile  Marine  and  men  in  our 
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Royal  Naval  Reserve,  besides  the  well-trained  officers  and 
men  which  this  ship  and  others  like  it  give  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine.  (Cheers.)  In  conclusion,  I  would  press  upon  you 
the  happiness  and  duty  of  temperance.  It  is  a  great  misfor¬ 
tune  that  Englishmen — although  I  admit  ofttimes  under 
great  mental  strain  and  great  bodily  fatigue,  in  hot  and  un¬ 
healthy  climates — do  take  refuge  in  stimulants,  under  the 
influence  of  which  men  are  carried  into  acts  which  often 
prove  the  blight  and  sorrow  of  their  whole  lives  afterwards. 
I  would  affectionately  advise  you  to  avoid  this  evil  as  you 
would  avoid  a  pestilence  or  a  curse.” 


SHIPPING  OFFICES. 


IN  our  April  number  we  published  an  article  on  the  above- 
named  subject,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  a  riot 
between  Greek  and  negro  sailors  at  Cardiff,  which  the  writer 
stated  was  brought  about  by  trades’  unions.  We  have  been 
requested  to  state  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  sailors’ 
trades’  union  established  at  Cardiff,  and  it  was  only  some 
considerable  time  afterwards  that  the  British  Seamen’s 
Protection  Society  established  its  Branch  No.  9. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  regret  that  owing  to  delay  in  the  delivery  of  post, 
several  papers  have  been  unavoidably  excluded  from  this 
month’s  issue. 


THE 
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COLLISIONS  AT  SEA  AS  A  SUBJECT  OF  STUDY. 

WHEN,  in  some  future  year,  our  posterity  shall 
compare  the  excessive  destruction  of  shipping  by 
collision,  which  now  rages  round  our  coasts,  with  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  which  will  then  be  reported,  they 
will  regard  with  astonishment  the  calm  way  in  which  we 
now  accept  this  destruction,  and  the  complete  absence  of 
any  reasonable  attempts  to  diminish  it.  The  dangers  of 
collision,  their  increasing  violence,  and  the  marked  increase 
in  the  loss  of  life  which  they  occasion,  are  ordinary  topics  of 
conversation  in  all  societies ;  while  amongst  seamen  they 

give  rise  to  the  warmest  arguments  and  to  the  most  opposite 

« 

conclusions.  After  every  remarkable  disaster  of  this  kind 
our  Government,  or  one  of  its  departments,  takes  some  more 
or  less  important  step,  and  this  step  is  followed  by  some  new 
arrangement  relating  to  sea  traffic  which  becomes  more  or 
less  International ;  but  as  there  were  endless  disputes  on  all 
sides  before,  as  to  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  what 
was  wanted  and  what  had  better  be  left  alone,  so  there  remain 
endless  disputes  as  to  whether  the  change  made  was  a  good 
or  a  bad  one,  whether  we  did  not  get  on  better  before  the 
change  was  made,  or  whether  the  change  has  not  tended 
directly  to  reduce  the  number  or  the  violence  of  collisions. 
If  I  offer  one  or  two  illustrative  examples  I  shall  be  better 
understood. 
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The  collision  between  the  Mangerton,  steamer,  and  the 
Josephine  Willis,  sailing  ship,  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  February, 
1 8 55,  which  was  attended  with  disastrous  consequences,  was 
the  motive  power  which  set  the  Admiralty  to  work  on  the 
introduction  of  the  red  and  green  side  lights  for  sailing 
ships.  The  destruction  of  the  Amazon  and  Osprey,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  morning  of  the  10th  July,  1866,  started  the 
remarkable  controversy  as  to  the  rule  of  port  helm,  which 
ended  in  the  publication  of  the  still  more  remarkable  and 
unprecedented  explanatory  clauses  of  1868.  The  disaster  to 
the  steamer  Ville  dn  Havre  set  the  French  Government  to 
work  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  led,  with  other  causes,  to  the 
assemblage  of  the  large  Committee  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  reported  in  1875  and  again  in  July,  1877,  and  the 
result  of  whose  report  is  the  revised  regulations  for  prevent¬ 
ing  collision  at  sea,  which  will  become  law  next  year.  The 
more  recent  and  more  terrible  disaster  to  the  Princess  A  lice 
caused  the  appointment  of  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee, 
whose  voluminous  report,  lately  published,  may  yet  have 
the  most  momentous  consequences — consequences  extending 
far  beyond  the  area  of  the  river  with  which  the  Committee 
was  nominally  alone  concerned. 

If  now  we  examine  the  evidence  which  has  been  before 
the  moving  bodies,  and  on  which  they  must  be  supposed  to 
have  acted,  we  shall  generally  observe  two  remarkable 
features.  There  is  never  any  close  examination  into  the 
details  of  the  case  which  has  raised  the  controversy  ;  there 
is  always  a  total  absence  of  any  comparison  with  similar 
cases. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  differences  of  opinion  which 
remain  after  the  introduction  of  new  laws  or  new  appliances, 
I  shall  give  but  a  single  instance,  because  to  add  another 
would  but  weaken  the  truth  I  desire  to  enforce.  The 
members  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society  who  were  good  enough 
to  be  present  when  I  gave  an  address  last  year  on  the 
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subject  of  collisions,  may  recollect  my  preliminary  question, 

whether  any  member  present  was  in  favour  of  an  extension 

% 

of  the  rule  of  port  helm  ? — and  the  unanimous  answer  in  the 
negative  which  was  given.  Well,  the  Thames  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee  has  proposed  to  restore  the  old  port  helm  rule,  pure 
and  simple,  into  the  Thames.  The  conclusions  of  one  body 
of  seamen  are,  therefore,  found  to  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  another  body,  where  the  seaman  element  was  well 
represented. 

We  must  now  observe  another  fact  which  is  an  offshoot 
from  these  main  facts,  and  which  forces  itself  upon  our 
notice  at  every  turn.  The  violence  of  the  modern  collision, 
and  the  publicity  which  is  given  to  each  case  as  it  arises, 
has  developed  hosts  of  proposals  of  all  kinds  for  preventing  a 
repetition  of  the  particular  case  in  view.  But  we  see  here 
that  individuals  fail,  just  as  great  bodies  have  failed,  to  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question.  There  is  never 
any  comparison  of  cases ;  there  is  never  any  full  recognition 
of  the  difficulties  of  sea  traffic  as  a  whole. 

Sometimes,  but  rarely,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  some 
hypothetical  cases  of  approach  between  two  ships  put  clearly 
forward,  and  the  probable  results  of  existing  or  proposed 
rules  or  appliances  on  such  approach  examined.  In  the  end, 
we  generally  find  measures  adopted  which  these  hypothetical 
cases  condemned.  One  or  two  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  this  will  be  useful  here.  When  it  was  proposed  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  coloured  side  lights  for  sailing  vessels,  it  was 
foreseen  by  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  finally 
agreed  to  by  all  the  departments  concerned,  that  as  the 
lights  would  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  indications 
sailing  ships  would  have  of  one  another’s  approach  at  night, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  new  rules  so  as  to  fit  the  new 
lights.  Hypothetical  cases  were  put  to  show  this  very 
clearly,  but  in  the  end,  the  present  rules,  which  were  known 
to  clash  with  the  lights,  were  adopted.  More  recently  it  was 
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shown  by  the  proper  department,  that  there  was  great 
danger  in  allowing  the  side  lights  to  show  on  the  wrong  bow. 
But  in  the  end  it  was  decided  that  they  ought  to  show,  at 
least  a  little,  on  the  wrong  bow. 

The  general  result  of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
towards  the  collision  question  might  have  been  foreseen,  had 
it  ever  been  possible  at  any  time  to  have  taken  a  calm 
survey  of  the  position.  Beginning  with  Rules  of  the  Road 
and  appliances  which  forty  years  ago  were  of  the  simplest 
character,  we  have  arrived  now  at  a  body  of  regulations 
which  are  in  themselves  a  deep  and  difficult  stud)7 ;  over 
every  point  of  which,  differences  of  opinion  arise  ;  every  such 
difference  being  directly  productive  of  collision. 

Now,  we  must  ask,  is  it  a  good  thing  that  we  should 
always  tend  to  multiply  rules  and  appliances  ?  Is  there  no 
way  in  which  we  can,  with  a  common  agreement  that  we 
are  right,  get  the  rule  of  the  road  question,  and  all  that  it 
involves,  down  to  its  ancient  simplicity  and  clearness  ? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Wherever  we  see  a  remarkable 
and  comprehensive  simplicity,  there  we  know  there  must 
have  been  deep  and  close  study.  Wherever  we  get  many 
words,  many  rules,  and  a  complex  system,  there  we  may  be 
quite  certain  there  has  been  no  deep  or  close  study.  But  we 
must  altogether  separate  work  and  thought.  The  work 
which  has  been  done  over  this  collision  question  is  enormous, 
the  real  thought  is  everywhere  seen  to  be  exceedingly  slight. 

It  is  from  us  seamen  that  the  thought  must  come,  and  it 
will  come  if  we  set  ourselves  seriously  to  study. 

But  it  will  be  said,  how  are  we  to  study  these  questions  ? 
It  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  keep  our  own  ships  clear  of 
collision,  and  to  endeavour  to  obey  the  Rule  of  the  Road. 
The  answer  is,  that  the  means  of  study  are  peculiarly  open 
to  us,  at  very  slight  cost  and  trouble.  The  study  is  a  mere 
question  of  continually  putting  two  and  two  together  until 
we  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  knowledge,  and  the  most  con- 
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venient  sources  of  this  knowledge  are  the  columns  of  the 
Skipping  Gazette ,  and  the  behaviour  of  our  own  ships 
at  sea. 

In  the  Shipping  Gazette  are  published  abridgements  of 
collision  cases  tried  in  the  Courts  ;  and  separately,  the  deposi¬ 
tions  of  commanders  before  the  Receivers  of  Wreck,  who 
have  been  involved  in  collisions.  Now,  if  we  take  the  Shipping 
Gazette ,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  and  with  a  couple  of  card 
models  to  represent  the  ships,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  to  re¬ 
present  the  water,  place  the  ships  according  to  their  original 
courses,  and  as  to  how  they  first  sighted  one  another,  having 
regard  to  a  rough  scale  in  ordinary  ships’  lengths,  we  shall 
very  readily  follow  the  result  out  to  the  final  catastrophe. 
After  a  very  few  trials,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  see  that  there 
is  a  very  great  sameness  in  collisions.  They  do  not  happen 
as  we  might  have  supposed,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  nor  do  all 
sorts  of  movements  produce  them.  We  shall  observe  for 
instance,  that  the  courses  never  cross  at  a  large  angle  to  begin 
with  ;  the  ships  must  be,  so  to  speak,  nearly  end  on  to  each 
other  in  the  first  instance.  Then  we  shall  see  probably,  that 
unless  a  light  is  seen  but  little  on  the  bow  for  the  first  time, 
the  ship  seeing  it  will  never  come  into  collision  with  it.  Then 
we  shall  further  note  that  if  a  Ship  sees  a  light  on  her 
port  bow,  or  hears  a  fog-horn  on  her  port  bow,  she  must  port 
her  helm,  or  she  will  not  get  into  collision.  If  she  sees  a  light 
or  hears  a  horn  on  her  starboard  bow,  we  shall  notice  that 
she  must  starboard  her  helm,  to  get  into  collision. 

Every  now  and  then  we  shall  meet  a  case  where  a  man  saw 
a  red  light  a  little  on  his  port-bow,  and  ported  a  little  ;  soon 
after  which  he  saw  red  change  to  green,  and  thereupon  put 
his  helm  hard-a-port.  Or,  we  shall  note  how  a  man  saw  a 
green  light  a  little  on  his  starboard  bow,  and  thereupon  star¬ 
boarded  his  helm  a  little ;  after  which  he  lost  sight  of  green 
and  saw  red  appear,  on  which  he  put  his  helm  hard-a-star- 
board.  Now  in  such  cases  as  these,  we  shall  always  find 
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that  it  took  a  little  port-helm  first  and  then  hard-a-port ;  or  a 
little  starboard-helm  first  and  then  hard-a-starboard ;  to  make 
the  collision.  We  shall  not  often  find  hard-a-port  or  hard-a- 
starboard  at  once,  making  the  collision  :  we  must  have  the 
little  helm  to  begin  with.  Nor  shall  we  find  that,  after  a 
little  port-helm  to  a  red  light  and  then  a  change  to  green, 
putting  the  helm  hard-a-starboard  will  make  a  collision  ;  nor 
will  hard-a-port  helm  make  a  collision  with  a  green  light 
which  has  changed  to  red. 

We  shall  very  often  meet  cases  where  the  helm  was  put 
hard  over  to  “ease  the  blow,”  and  we  shall  often  see  that  the 
blow  was  so  much  eased  that  one  of  the  ships,  or  both,  went 
to  the  bottom.  The  helm  used  in  these  cases  will  always  be 
port  helm  to  a  green  light,  or  starboard-helm  to  a  red  light, 
seldom  or  never  opposite  helm. 

We  shall  meet  a  good  many  cases  which  will  give  us 
trouble  to  unravel,  either  from  misprint,  or  from  something 
being  omitted  which  is  wanting  to  complete  the  case  ;  we 
had  better  put  these  on  one  side  at  first,  and  take  only  those 
which  are  clear. 

It  is  just  barely  possible  that  the  first  two  or  three  cases 
we  take  up  will  seem  at  first  so  different  in  character  that 
it  will  seem  of  no  use  going  on.  We  must  not  be  baulked  by 
this,  because  it  is  certain  to  be  exceptional. 

But  now,  if  we  have  gone  over  a  sufficient  number  of 
collision  cases  to  see  that  there  are  certain  movements 
which  never  seem  to  make  collision,  we  shall  be  putting 
two  and  two  together,  and  thinking  how  this  comes  about. 
We  shall  probably  remember  that  all  ships  are  much  longer 
than  they  are  broad,  and  that  some  are  even  ten  times  as 
long  as  they  are  broad.  We  may  reflect  that  if  we  were  to 
steer  at  a  thing  with  the  design  of  hitting  it,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  hit  if  it  were  300  feet  wide,  than  if  it  were 
only  40  feet  wide.  We  should  almost  at  once  recollect  that 
very  slow  speed  and  very  considerable  care  was  required  to 
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hit  the  entrance  to  a  dock,  fair ;  and  yet  that  such  an  entrance 
was  a  good  deal  wider  than  the  beam  of  a  ship. 

This  might  be  expected  to  remind  us  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  going  at  any  speed,  to  hit  an  object  at  all,  which 
is  but  40  or  50  feet  wide ;  and  then  we  might  examine 
more  Shipping  Gazettes  to  note  the  remarkable  fact  that  ships 
never  did  seem  to  hit  each  other  end  on.  Then  the  reflection 
would  at  once  arise,  that  whenever  we  ported  to  a  green 
light,  or  starboarded  to  a  red  one,  we  were  always  making  a 
wider  target  for  the  gentleman  carrying  that  light  to  hit,  if 
he  were  disposed  to  try  it.  We  were  always  exposing  more 
and  more  of  our  broadside  until  we  got  square  across  his 
bows,  when  we  were  at  our  very  worst ;  instead  of  getting 
him  right  a-head,  when  we  were  at  our  very  best,  as  far  as 
the  chances  of  being  hit  were  concerned.  Here  we  should 
be  stopped  by  the  recollection  that  this  might  be  all  very 
well  for  us,  but  not  so  well  for  him.  But  we  might  think 
that  he  also  would  probably  offer  to  us  the  smallest  target  he 
could,  and  then  we  might  examine  more  Shipping  Gazettes  to 
see  whether  a  rare  case  or  two  might  give  us  an  idea  of 
whether  such  a  collision  would  really  be  a  bad  one.  We 
should  have  a  long  search  probably,  but  when  we  found  one 
or  two  of  these  rare  cases,  we  might  be  astonished  at  the 
slight  damage  which  was  done.  A  spar  or  two  gone  ;  quick- 
work  torn  ;  an  anchor  lifted  from  its  bilboard  and  thrown  in 
upon  the  deck ;  we  might  note  such  results,  as  the  ships 
scraped  away  side  by  side. 

By  this  time  we  should  have  got  perhaps  a  fairly  clear 
idea  that  the  study  of  collision  cases  was  of  a  very  solid  and 
useful  character  ;  that  it  distinctly  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
question  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  would.  But  not  to  be 
misled  in  any  way,  we  should  begin  to  think  whether  we,  in 
our  own  ships,  ought  to  make  a  steady  determination  never 
on  any  occasion  to  port  to  a  green  light,  or  to  starboard  to  a 
red  one,  unless  we  were  absolutely  certain  that  the  head  of 
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the  ship  showing  the  light  was  the  same  way  as  our  own. 
We  might  begin  to  argue  that  the  reason  why  these  move¬ 
ments  were  always  found  making  collision  was  not  that  the 
contrary  movements  avoided  it,  but  that  they  were  never 
made.  To  decide  this  question,  we  must  appeal  to  our  own 
ships  as  the  handiest  method  at  first.  Pressed  as  we  are 
with  our  various  duties,  we  content  ourselves  usually  with 
thoroughly  understanding  how  to  handle  our  ships  under 
easy  sail,  or  low  and  varying  speed,  in  close  harbours  ;  or  at 
speed,  or  under  wholesome  sail,  by  ourselves  at  sea.  We  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  know  anything  about  what  space  we  require 
to  turn  in,  or  what  time  it  takes  us  to  turn  in,  whether  under 
steam  or  sail.  As  to  knowing  what  the  general  rule  is  for 
other  ships,  or  whether  there  is  such  a  general  rule,  we  have 
never  been  taught  that  such  knowledge  is  in  any  way 
important  or  useful.  It  strikes  us  as  strange  and  theoretical 
that  anyone  should  say  that  such  knowledge  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  rule  of  the  road,  and  of  the  whole  safety  of  sea  traffic. 

But  after  our  study  of  numerous  collision  cases ;  after  our 
surprise  that  certain  movements  are  always  absent ;  after  our 
comparison  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  ships,  we 
perhaps  begin  to  see  that  there  is  no  more  practical  question 
before  us  than  this  of  our  turning  powers. 

For  put  it  this  way.  It  is  a  dark,  drizzly  night,  there  are  a 
lot  of  lights  about,  you  have  altered  your  course  more  than 
once  to  different  lights  in  some  doubt,  and  your  mind  is  a  good 
deal  on  the  strain.  Suddenly,  a  green  light  appears  plain  on 
your  port  bow,  and  apparently  a  very  few  ship’s  lengths  off.  It 
is  quite  a  matter  of  seconds  ;  what  will  you  do  ?  As  to  this 
green  light  you  know  no  more  than  that  you  are  on  the  star¬ 
board  bow  of  the  ship  showing  it.  She  may  be  porting  or 
starboarding,  or  keeping  her  course  in  happy  ignorance  of 
your  vicinity.  You  must,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  put 
your  helm  hard-a-port  or  hard-a-starboard;  which  is  safest  ? 
Only  one  thing  can  tell  you  ;  namely,  a  knowledge  of  the 
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time  and  space  it  will  taxe  you  to  turn  in,  and  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  possible  for  the  other  ship.  Your  danger  if  you 
port  is,  that  she  shall  run  into  your  port  side,  or  that  you 
shall  run  into  her  starboard  side.  Your  danger  if  you  star¬ 
board  is  that  she  shall,  under  a  port-helm,  run  into  your 
starboard  bow.  You  will  have  learned  from  your  previous 
studies  that  putting  the  helm  a-port  in  such  cases  does  not 
avoid  collision  ;  you  are  by  no  means  sure  that  putting  your 
helm  hard-a-starboard  will  do  so.  If  you  have  not  made  up 
your  mind  on  this  point  before  you  saw  the  green  light,  it  is 
pretty  certain  it  will  not  be  made  up  at  all,  and  your  order 
will  be  as  likely  as  not  “  hard-a-port.” 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  know  what  your  own  ship 
will  do  in  turning,  as  to  time  and  space,  you  may  very 
reasonably,  until  otherwise  informed,  assume  that  your 
friend  with  the  green  light  has  about  the  same  powers.  It 
is  impossible  that  you  should  give  up  any  great  time  or  any 
great  attention  to  experiment  with  your  ship,  but  if  you  have 
admitted  the  importance  of  the  point,  you  will  find  sufficient 
opportunity  for  some  simple  trials  like  the  following,  the 
results  of  which  you  will  note,  and  communicate  to  your 
officers.  Take  a  reasonably  quiet  day  to  begin  with.  Note 
your  speed  ;  take  your  watch  out  of  your  pocket ;  stand  by 
the  compass,  and  give  the  order  “  hard-a-port  ”  at  a  time 
you  have  noted.  Let  your  ship  turn  through  as  many  points 
as  you  wish,  two,  four,  six,  or  eight — you  need  never  go 
beyond  eight.  Note  the  time  it  takes  her  to  turn.  Steady 
her,  and  then  do  the  same  with  starboard  helm  after  a  short 
interval  of  steady  helm.  Your  ship,  unless  she  was  by  the 
wind  and  you  threw  her  into  it,  will  have  described  a  path 
in  turning  which,  though  it  is  not  actually  circular,  you  may 
for  all  your  present  purposes  consider  to  be  such.  You  can 
lay  this  path  down  on  paper  by  considering  it  as  part  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  which  you  would  have  described 
in  a  time  due  to  your  speed.  Thus,  suppose  you  had  turned 
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four  points  in  one  minute,  you  would  have  turned  a  whole 
circle  at  that  rate  in  eight  minutes.  Now,  supposing  you 
had  been  going  ten  knots  when  you  put  your  helm  over,  you 
would  have  gone  2,666  yards  in  eight  minutes ;  dividing  this 
circumference  of  your  circle  by  3.14  will  give  3^011  849  yards 
as  the  diameter  of  your  circle,  424  37ards  being  its  radius. 
If  3tou  now  describe  an  arc  of  four  points  to  scale  with  this 
radius,  it  will  give  you  nearly  the  path  described  by  the 
centre  point  in  your  line  of  keel,  and  you  may  consider,  for 
3’our  rough  purposes,  that  your  line  of  keel  was  always  a 
tangent  to  the  arc  in  passing  over  it.  You  will  probabl3T 
find  in  your  experiments  that  your  ship  alwa}7s  turns  more 
quickly,  and  on  a  smaller  arc,  under  one  helm  than  under 
the  other,  and  you  will  find  that  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
even  if  it  is  light,  will  affect  your  turn  in  a  steamer.  We  all 
of  us  know  and  expect  that  our  ships  will,  under  sail,  come 
more  readily  up  to  the  wind  than  go  off  from  it,  but  even  in 
sailing  ships  these  simple  experiments  are  exceedingly  useful, 
as  showing  how  much  more  space  and  time  we  require  to  go 
off,  than  to  come  up  to  the  wind,  when  there  is  not  time  to 
work  the  yards. 

By  means  of  a  few  experiments,  we  shall  probably  see 
that  we  can  never,  on  any  occasion,  turn  inside  a  certain 
pretty  large  circle ;  and  that  we  never,  on  any  ordinary 
occasion  turn  outside  a  not  much  larger  circle,  when  we  put 
the  helm  hard  over.  We  shall  also  probabty  find,  that 
though  when  we  are  going  slow,  our  circle  is  not  so  large  as 
when  we  are  going  fast — though  sometimes  it  is  larger — yet 
the  difference  is  trifling  when  we  come  to  put  it  on  paper  to 
scale.  We  shall  probabty  get  a  very  fair  average  arc, 
which  we  shall  be  satisfied  will  be  realty  true  of  our  ship 
under  all  ordinary  conditions  of  wind  and  weather. 

In  a  steamer,  we  shall  most  likely  find  that  the  radius  of 
this  arc  is  about  three  times  our  length  ;  in  some  cases  a 
little  more,  rarely  a  little  less.  We  ma}7  now  take  a  card, 
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and  after  describing  our  turning  curve  on  it,  cut  it  so  as  to 
leave  the  curved  edge  outside,  so  that  we  can  draw  a  pencil 
round  it.  We  shall  do  well  to  leave  a  straight  edge  at  the 
beginning  of  the  curve  to  represent  the  ship’s  path  before 
she  put  her  helm  over,  and  we  ought  now  to  mark  the  edge 
of  the  curve  in  lengths,  representing  five  second  intervals 
of  time  at  our  full  speed.  These  would  then  be  ten  second 
intervals  at  half  that  speed.  Twenty  second  intervals  at  one 
quarter  that  speed,  and  so  on. 

Now  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  this  question  of 
the  green  light  a  few  ship's  lengths  distant  on  our  port  bow, 
or  any  other  such  question  which  we  wish  to  solve  in  reference 
to  our  own  ships.  W e  can  proceed  thus :  Lay  off  a  line  to 
represent  the  course  of  our  own  ship,  and  from  a  point  in  it 
representing  her  centre  at  the  moment  the  green  light  came 
in  sight,  set  off  its  bearing,  and  allow  for  its  distance  in  ship’s 
lengths  according  to  the  number  supposed  ;  now  mark  from 
the  centre  of  your  own  ship  the  curve  she  will  describe 
under  either  helm.  Suppose  the  ship  with  the  green  light  is 
the  same  as  your  own  ship,  and  supposing  her  to  be  on  one 
or  two  different  courses,  draw  lines  representing  them,  which 
will  cross  your  own  curves. 

You  will  probably  be  a  good  deal  surprised  to  see  that 
close  as  you  have  placed  her,  and  high  as  your  speeds  may 
be  supposed,  there  are  very  few  courses  on  which  she  can 
be  steering  for  you  to  hit  her  at  all,  provided  you  have  put 
your  helm  a-starboard.  Whereas  there  are  a  great  many 
courses  on  which  she  may  be  steering  which  will  bring  you 
into  collision  if  you  put  your  helm  a-port. 

You  may  now  go  a  step  further,  and  allowing  her  your  own 
turning  powers,  you  may  suppose  that  she  also  has  put  her 
helm  over  either  way.  You  will  now  perhaps  be  still  more 
surprised — because  it  is  contrary  to  our  received  notions — to 
find  that  if  she  puts  her  helm  a-port  as  being  in  sight  of  your 
red  light,  while  you  put  your  helm  a-starboard  in  consequence 
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of  being  in  sight  of  her  green  light,  there  are  very  few  posi¬ 
tions  in  which  you  can  put  her  when  close  to  from  which 
collision  is  possible,  even  if  you  wished  it.  Whereas,  if  she 
starboards  to  your  red  light,  while  you  port  to  her  green,  there 
are  very  few  positions  in  which  you  can  put  her  from  which 
you  can  escape  collision  if  she  is  close  to. 

Anyone  who  follows  the  course  of  study  here  sketched  out, 
will  be  very  unlikely  to  rest  at  this  point.  He  will  have 
become  aware  that  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  series  of 
gigantic  blunders,  and  that  with  ample  means  of  investigation 
and  experiment,  we  are  steadily  refusing  both,  and  preferring 
to  heap  the  most  unmerited  abuse  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
command  our  ships,  to  ascertaining  what  the  facts  of  the  case 
really  are. 

Further  studies  are  open.  All  naval  nations,  with  the 
idea  of  the  ram  as  a  weapon  before  their  eyes,  are  continually 
at  work  on  experiments  on  the  manoeuvring  powers  of  ships. 
These  experiments  are  published  in  various  journals,  as  the 
Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale  in  France,  the  scientific  papers  in 
England  and  America,  and  the  journal  of  our  own  “  United 
Service  Institution  :  ”  and  a  Society  like  that  of  the  Ship¬ 
masters,  might  soon  begin  to  record  facts  which  its  members 
had  ascertained  for  themselves. 

But  by  this  time  our  imaginary  student  would  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  work  necessary  to  be  done,  and  the  thought 
necessary  to  be  given  to  induce  a  real  reduction  in  the 
number  and  violence  of  our  collisions,  involves  more  or  less 
conflict  with  the  existing  law  and  practice,  and  is  therefore 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  man.  Then  this  happy  union 
which  is  growing  amongst  our  shipmasters  would  probably 
assert  itself  in  a  demand  for  a  real  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  collision  at  the  hands  of  our  Government. 


P.  H.  COLOMB. 


SHIPPING  CASUALTIES  INVESTIGATIONS 

ACT,  1879. 


Chapter  72. 

“  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  re-hearing  of  Investigations 

into  Shipping  Casualties,  and  to  amend  the  rules  as 

TO  THE  MODE  OF  HOLDING,  AND  PROCEDURE  AT,  SUCH 

Investigations. 

[15th  August,  1879.] 

“  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  ; 
that  is  to  say, 

“1.  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Shipping 
Casualties  Investigations  Act,  1879. 

“  2.  Re-hearing  of  and  Appeal  against  Investigation  into  Shipping 
Casualty  or  Misconduct  of  Officer. — 17  &=  18  Viet.  c.  104. — 
(1.)  Where  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  a  master, 
mate,  or  engineer,  or  into  a  shipping  casualt}r,  has  been  held 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  or  anY  AM  amending 
the  same,  or  under  any  provision  for  holding  such  investiga¬ 
tions  in  a  British  possession,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  in  any 
case,  and  shall,  if  new  and  important  evidence  which  could 
not  be  produced  at  the  investigation  has  been  discovered,  or 
if  for  any  other  reason  there  has  in  their  opinion  been  ground 
for  suspecting  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  order  that  the  case  be 
re-heard,  either  generally  or  as  to  any  part  thereof,  and 
either  by  the  Court  or  authority  by  whom  it  was  heard  in 
the  first  instance,  or  by  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  or  in 
England  or  Ireland  by  a  Judge  of  Her  Majesty’s  High  Court 
of  Justice  exercising  jurisdiction  in  Admiralty  cases,  or  in 
Scotland  by  the  Senior  Lord  Ordinary,  or  any  other  J.udge 
in  the  Court  of  Session  whom  the  Lord  President  of  that 
Court  may  appoint  for  the  purpose,  and  the  case  shall  be  so 
re-heard  accordingly. 
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“  (2.)  Where,  in  any  such  investigation,  a  decision  has 
been  given  with  respect  to  the  cancelling  or  suspension  of 
the  certificate  of  a  master,  mate,  or .  engineer,  and  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  re-hearing  under  this  section  has  not  been  made  or 
has  been  refused,  an  appeal  shall  lie  from  the  decision  to  the 
following  courts  ;  namely, 

“  (a.)  If  the  decision  is  given  in  England,  or  by  a  naval 
court,  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division 
of  Her  Majesty’s  High  Court  of  Justice  : 

“  (b.)  If  the  decision  is  given  in  Scotland,  either  division 
of  the  Court  of  Session  : 

“  (c.)  If  the  decision  is  given  in  Ireland,  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty,  or  the  Judge  or  Division  of  Her 
Majesty’s  High  Court  of  Justice  exercising  juris¬ 
diction  in  Admiralty  cases. 

“  (3.)  Any  re-hearing  or  appeal  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  such  conditions 
and  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by 
general  rules,  made  under  Section  thirty  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Viet.  c.  80.) 

“  3.  Rules  as  to  Investigations  into  Shipping  Casualties  and 
Misconduct  of  Officers. — (1.)  The  list  of  persons  approved  as 
assessors  for  the  purpose  of  formal  investigations  into  shipping 
casualties  shall  be  in  force  for  three  years  only,  but  persons 
entered  in  any  such  list  may  be  approved  for  any  subsequent 
list.  The  list  of  those  persons  in  force  at  the  passing  of  this 
Act  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  but  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  affect  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
withdraw  his  approval  of  any  name  on  any  such  list,  or  to 
approve  of  any  additional  name. 

“  (2.)  The  assessor  or  assessors  for  each  such  investigation 
shall,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  Commissioner, 
Justices,  or  other  authority  holding  the  investigation,  be 
appointed  in  such  manner  and  according  to  such  regulations 
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as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  general  rules 
made  under  Section  thirty  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1876  (39  &  40  Viet.  c.  80.) 

“  (3.)  Where  any  such  investigation  involves  or  appears 
likely  to  involve  any  question  as  to  the  cancelling  or  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  certificate  of  a  master,  mate,  or  engineer,  it 
shall  be  held  with  the  assistance  of  not  less  than  two 
assessors  having  experience  in  the  merchant  service. 

“  (4.)  A  master,  mate,  or  engineer  shall  not  be  required  to 
deliver  his  certificate  under  Section  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854  (17  &  18  Viet, 
c.  104),  or  Section  twenty-four  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1862  (25  &  26  Viet.  c.  63),  unless  the  certificate  is  sus¬ 
pended  or  cancelled,  and  the  words  ‘  or  is  to  be  ’  in  the 
latter  of  those  Sections  are  hereby  repealed. 

“  (5.)  Investigations  into  shipping  casualties  shall  be  held 
in  some  town  hall,  assize  or  county  court,  public  building, 
or  in  some  other  suitable  place  to  be  determined  according  to 
general  rules  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  Lord  High  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  unless  no  other  suitable  place 
is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  available,  shall  not 
be  held  in  a  court  ordinarily  used  as  a  police  court. 

“  4.  Rules  to  be  laid  before  Parliament. — Any  general  rule 
made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  within  thirty  days  after  it  is  made, 
if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  or  if  not,  within  thirty  days 
'  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next  ensuing  session. 

“  5.  Commencement  of  Act. — This  Act  shall  commence  and 
come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  November,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine :  Provided  that 
any  rules  which  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  may  be  made  at  any  time  before  the  commencement  of 
this  Act,  but,  if  so  made,  shall  not  come  into  operation  until 
the  commencement  of  this  Act.” 
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WHAT  NEXT  ? 


IT  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  press  and  the 
public  are  at  length  becoming  alive  to  the  unwarranted 
insinuations  reflected  upon  the  character  of  officers  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  when  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  called  upon 
to  appear  before  the  Courts  of  Inquiry,  so-called ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  service  may  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  press, 
and  induce  it  to  bring  more  prominently  before  the  public  the 
absurd  and  unjust  decisions  which  can  be  noted  from  day 
to  day.  We  are  convinced  that  were  it  universally  known 
that  the  proceedings  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  have  been  con¬ 
demned  as  unconstitutional,  public  opinion  would  protest 
against  their  continuance,  and  would  demand  that  the  Court 
should  confine  itself  to  an  investigation  of  facts,  leaving  any 
proceedings  of  a  penal  nature  to  such  a  Court  as  would  be 
fully  competent  to  deal  with  the  technical  questions  of  the 
profession. 

The  public  generally  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  inflicted  by  Courts  of  Inquiry,  nor  is  it  aware  that  the 
decisions  are  so  conflicting  and  opposed  to  common  sense, 
that  anyone  connected  with  shipping  ridicules  the  judgments 
which  are  arrived  at  after  a  considerable  waste  of  time  in 
hearing  evidence  of  no  practical  value.  The  daily  papers 
can  only  afford  space  for  but  brief  reports,  unless  the  case  is 
of  some  especial  public  interest,  but  even  from  the  few  fully 
reported  cases  it  must  be  evident  that  there  is  something 
unsatisfactory.  Take  for  instance  the  case  of  the  Princess 
Alice ,  and  that  of  recent  date  the  Albert  Edward .  The  former 
regarded  by  all  practical  men  as  an  absolute  waste  of  time, 
and  the  latter  affording  an  example  of  what  extraordinary 
remarks  fall  from  the  presiding  magistrate. 

The  public  has  been  greatly  astonished  by  the  manner  in 
which  an  officer  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  was  treated  by 
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the  Wreck  Commissioner,  and  the  press  has  unanimously 
recorded  its  disapproval  of  the  finding  in  the  case  of  the 
Albert  Edward ,  but  we  who  closely  watch  over  the  interest  of 
those  who  make  a  sea-life  their  profession,  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  extraordinary  decisions  arrived  at  by  the 
learned  Commissioner,  and  our  only  surprise  is  that  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  claims  to  have  at  heart  the  interest 
of  shipmasters  and  officers,  should  permit  such  insults  as  are 
offered  to  those  who  have  striven  to  do  their  duty,  to  go 
forth  without  a  word  of  comment. 

There  is  something  novel  in  the  opinion  held  by  the  Wreck 
Commissioner  (we  do  not  believe  that  the  assessors  endorse 
it)  that  a  man,  who  has  shown  considerable  courage  by 
jumping  overboard  to  endeavour  to  rescue  a  passenger  from 
drowning,  would  have  shown  much  more  courage  had  he  not 
done  so.  But,  whilst  this  opinion  is  novel,  and  opposed  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  it  only  tends  the  more  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  Royal  Commissioner’s  Report,  that  Courts 
of  Inquiry  should  be  remodelled,  so  that  they  should  be 
placed  above  ridicule. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who,  after  throwing  down  the 
paper  in  disgust,  were  able  to  overcome  their  repugnance 
sufficiently  to  pick  it  up  again  and  read  to  the  end,  we 
present  an  extract  from  the  official  Report  of  the  case  of 
the  Albert  Edward ,  side  by  side  with  one  from  that  of  the 
loss  of  the  fishing  boat  Jane,  passing  censures  upon  two 
officers. 

These  censures,  we  would  remind  our  readers,  were  pro¬ 
nounced  with  all  due  solemnity  by  the  learned  Commissioner 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 

“  The  Albert  Edward,  s.s.  “Loss  of  the  fishing  boat 

“The  Court  were  extremely  Jane . 

unwilling  that  anything  should  “The  Court  thought  the 

be  said  which  would  at  all  master  very  greatly  to  blame 
discourage  men  from  risking  for  not  having  taken  such 
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their  own  lives  in  the  en-  measures  as  were  in  his 
deavour  to  save  the  lives  of  power  to  save  the  life  of  the 
others.  unfortunate  fisherman. 

“The  fact  that  the  second  “  It  was  not  supposed  that 
mate  jumped  into  the  water,  his  conduct  was  due  either  to 
apparently  with  no  possible  expec-  cowardice  or  unwillingness 
tation  of  saving  the  life  of  the  to  save  the  life,  but  rather  to 
passenger,  no  doubt  conduced  ignorance,  and  to  the  feeling 
very  materially  to  the  subse-  probably  that  the  effort  he  would 
sequent  disaster.”  make  would  be  of  no  avail” 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  after  comparing  these 
cases  is,  to  which  of  these  two  officers  will  the  Board  of 
Trade  feel  justified  in  awarding  the  Albert  Medal.  The 
public  will  say  to  the  second  officer  of  the  Albert  Edward ,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Board  values  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  it  will  be  bound  to  bestow  the 
decoration  upon  the  man  who  has  shown  much  more  courage 
by  not  risking  his  life  to  save  a  fellow-creature  from  a  watery 
grave. 


ON  THE  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  FOR  ALL 
MASTERS  AND  MATES  IN  THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE 
IMMEDIATELY  (IF  NOT  ALREADY  ENROLLED)  JOINING 
THE  SHIPMASTERS’  SOCIETY  IN  LONDON,  OR  OTHERS 
FOR  THE  SAME  PURPOSE  IN  LIVERPOOL,  AND  SEAPORTS 
IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Brother  Shipmasters  and  Officers, — 

THIS  being  a  subject  of  such  great  importance  to  all  of 
us,  especially  to  those  still  in  command,  and  more  so 
to  those  coming  forward  to  command,  I  think  I  cannot 
do  better  than  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
Society  to  this  necessity,  and,  through  them,  to  those  of  our 
service  that  still  hesitate  or  decline  to  join ;  unfortunately, 
my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  they  are  a  very  large 
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number,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  service.  I  trust  a  few 
plain  words  from  a  brother  shipmaster  will  reach  them,  and 
having  reached  them  will  have  the  end  I  aim  at,  that  is,  to 
make  every  shipmaster  who  does  not  belong  to  this  or  some 
kindred  society,  ask  himself  these  questions  :  Am  I  doing 
right  in  remaining  neutral  ?  Am  I  acting  the  part  of 
an  Englishman  in  letting  others  fight  my  battle  ?  Have  I  no 
part  or  lot  in  this  matter  ?  I  ask  you  brother  shipmasters 
who  have  not  joined  to  put  these  questions  to  yourselves  in 
the  quiet  of  your  cabin,  to  give  them  but  half-an-hour’s 
serious  consideration,  then,  if  you  still  refuse  to  join,  I  shall 
have  to  ask  myself  what  has  become  of  the  spirit  of  the 
master  mariner?  Is  it  crushed  out  of  him,  is  the  man  who 
can  face  death  and  danger  on  the  ocean  frightened  of  the 
Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  does  he  not 
care  for  the  service  he  is  in  ?  The  state  of  the  British 
Mercantile  Marine  is  most  unsatisfactory,  so  bad  is  it  that 
nothing  short  of  the  strongest  and  most  active  measures  can 
save  it  from  destruction.  Masters,  officers,  and  men,  unless 
you  shake  off  the  apathy  you  have  shown,  and  still  show  to 
your  interests,  and  join  together  as  one  man,  you  will  wake 
up  some  day  to  the  miserable  fact  that  foreigners  have  taken 
)7our  places,  and  put  you  out  of  employment.  The  British 
Government,  unless  it  gives  our  cause  fair  hearing,  and  does 
us  justice,  will  find  that  instead  of  a  Merchant  Navy,  ready, 
being  Englishmen,  to  fight  for  their  country,  they  have 
encouraged  aliens  to  the  ruin  of  the  British  sailor,  and  who, 
when  England  wants  bold  and  brave  hearts  to  fight  for  her 
in  her  hour  of  need,  will  leave  her  service  and  side  with  her 
enemies,  and  ruin  the  shipping  interest  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  by  taking  English  ships  into  the  enemies  ports.  This 
is  not  talk.  Ask  yourselves  if  it  is  not  so  ;  if  possible,  why 
run  the  risk  ? 

The  position  of  the  master  mariner  as  a  free  British  subject 
has  been  so  cruelly  assailed,  that  his  proper  authority  over 
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his  crew  has  been  almost  annihilated  by  repeated  Acts  of 
Parliament,  so  that  he  has  only  a  semblance  of  power.  The 
late  attempted  clause  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  delayed 
but  not  done  away  with  (I  mean  the  clause  with  reference  to 
lights  and  look-out),  will  put  him  positively  in  the  power  of 
any  one  member  of  his  crew  who  has  a  spite  against  him.  The 
merciless  penalties  to  be  enforced  under  this  clause  ;  the 
cruel  and  unjust  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Inquiry,  their 
hard  sentences  and  consequent  ruin  professionally  and 
socially  of  many  who  deserved  sympathy  in  their  trouble 
instead  of  punishment,  for  an  occurrence  over  which  they 
had  no  control,  and  one  that  attention  and  skill  had  done 
everything  to  avoid ;  the  gross  incompetence  of  the  Wreck 
Commissioner  to  be  a  judge  in  any  such  case,  or  in  any 
nautical  case  whatever ;  the  unfitness  of  naval  men  to  sit  in 
judgment  as  assessors,  occupying  a  position  that  belongs  to  the 
master  mariners  alone,  thereby  robbing  them  of  a  situation 
that  is  theirs  by  right  ;  the  favouritism  shown  these  men  to 
the  injury  of  those  assessors  who  are  master  mariners  (see  the 
Secretary’s  tabulated  Report  on  Courts  of  Inquiry) ;  the 
holding  by  naval  officers  of  situations  in  our  ports  that  belong 
to  the  Mercantile  Marine  ;  the  admittance  of  foreigners  to 
command,  officer,  and  man  our  ships  ;  the  deliberate  attempt 
to  replace  the  old  apprentice  by  street  Arabs,  trained  lor  a 
few  years  in  a  ship  especially  prepared  for  that  purpose  ; 
these  things  alone  make  it  imperative  for  the  masters  and 
officers  to  rise  as  one  man  to  assert  their  rights,  and  to 
demand  justice  and  consideration  from  the  Government  ;  if 
that  fails,  we  must  appeal  by  all  lawful  means  to  the  British 
public.  Now  is  the  time:  the  movement  has  commenced. 
This  Society,  and  others  for  the  same  end,  cannot  remain  in 
the  position  they  are ;  they  must  advance,  or  become  useless  for 
any  good  purpose,  and  cease  to  be  what  they  give  themselves 
out  to  be.  It  remains,  therefore,  with  you,  brother  shipmasters 
and  officers,  to  say  which  of  these  two  conditions  you  prefer. 
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On  the  one  hand  you  have  the  opportunity  of  making  your¬ 
self  heard,  preventing  these  abuses,  and  the  total  extinction 
of  a  national  Mercantile  Marine  ;  on  the  other  hand,  should 
you  refuse  to  do  this,  and  let  these  societies  founder  for  want 
of  funds,  the  abuses  and  grievances  will  go  on  and  gather 
strength  until  you  are  overwhelmed  by  them,  and  become 
a  thing  too  mean  even  to  excite  contempt.  Is  there  an 
Englishman  that  is  content  to  be  a  cringing  slave  to  an 
impossible  department ;  a  man  that  has  not  spirit  or  courage 
to  assert  his  right ;  a  wretch  so  mean  and  degraded  that  he 
would  rather  live  in  bondage  the  most  galling  than  lift 
a  hand  to  defend  himself?  I  trust  there  is  no  such  man 
in  the  British  Merchant  Service.  Some  may  say  this 
is  strong  language  ;  I  say,  not  strong  enough  ;  nothing,  no 
language,  is  too  strong  if  it  only  rouses  the  masters  and 
officers  to  a  true  sense  of  their  perilous  position,  and  makes 
them  feel,  as  we  do,  the  urgent  necessity  of  instant  and 
decided  action. 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  Committee  are  a 
guarantee  that  this  Society  is,  and  will  be,  what  it  pro¬ 
fesses,  a  Society  for  the  Protection  of  the  British  Ship¬ 
master.  The  members  of  the  Committee  give  their  services 
gratuitously ;  they  ask  no  remuneration  while  attending  to 
the  interest  of  the  British  shipmaster ;  they  seek  no  emolu¬ 
ment  for  the  time  thus  spent.  The  only  thing  they  ask  is  for 
each  and  all  to  support  them  by  joining  the  Society,  and 
putting  them  in  possession  of  funds  so  that  they  can 
materially  and  effectually  protect  your  interests  when  you 
are  at  sea,  and  unable  from  the  nature  of  your  profession  to 
attend  to  and  watch  over  them  yourselves. 

This  Society  is  progressing,  but  very  slowly.  When  we 
look  at  the  number  of  masters  and  mates  sailing  out  of  the 
port  of  London,  it  is  sad  to  find  so  few  names  on  the  list ; 
this  ought  not  to  be,  but  you  all  in  this  meeting  know  that 
it  is  so.  Surely,  brother  shipmasters,  the  Committee  of  this 
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Society  are  not  asking  much,  they  are  clearly  within  their 
right ;  they  are  gentlemen  who  have  retired  from  the  sea, 
some  of  them  for  many  years,  therefore  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  to  trouble  them  personally.  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  still  at  sea,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  in  general,  that  they  are  taking  this 
trouble  ;  it  concerns  those  who  are  still  in  command  a 
thousand  times  more  than  it  does  these  gentlemen.  The 
clause  I  have  mentioned  would  have  been  passed  but  for 
their  exertions  ;  it  will  be  passed  unless  strenuously  and  con¬ 
tinually  opposed  by  a  Society  that  is  strong  enough  in  its 
members  to  show  at  least  a  majority.  All  ought  to  join  and 
enable  this  Society  to  successfully  oppose  this  and  all  unjust 
decrees  and  decisions.  It  has  been  said  (see  Globe  extract, 
read  by  Secretary  at  our  last  monthly  meeting),  that  we  must 
not  descend  to  the  level  of  a  trades’  union.  We  are  not 
obliged  for  the  hint.  I  consider  such  a  remark  an  insult. 
We  have  no  intention  of  anything  of  the  sort  ;  such  an 
idea  has  no  resting  place  among  us.  I  have  never  heard 
it  hinted  at  by  any  one.  We  want  justice.  Justice  will  be 
accorded  us  by  the  unanimous  voices  of  our  countrymen  ; 
but  we  must  make  the  public  aware  of  the  grievances  under 
which  we  labour,  and  the  redress  we  ask,  by  means  of  this 
and  kindred  societies.  Will  the  Globe  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
us  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it  ? 

On  several  occasions  when  speaking  to  brother  shipmasters 
upon  and  recommending  them  to  join  this  Society,  and  urging 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  some  society  of  the 
sort  for  promoting  our  peculiar  interests,  I  have  been  met  by 
this  question  :  “  What  benefit  will  it  be  to  me  ?  ”  I  have 
replied,  if  no  direct  benefit  to  you,  surety  assisting  a  Ship¬ 
masters’  Society  in  their  endeavour  to  obtain  right  and 
justice  for  the  service  in  general,  when  those  interests  are 
assailed,  is  or  ought  to  be  sufficient  inducement  for  any  ship¬ 
master.  One  in  command  of  a  ship,  bound  for  Western 
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Australia,  gave  me,  a  short  time  ago,  as  a  reason  why  he  did 
not  join  :  “  I  am  fully  intending  to  leave  the  sea  as  soon  as 
possible,  why  should  I  trouble  myself  about  those  that  remain 
in  the  service  ?  ”  Comment  on  such  language  is  unnecessary. 
I  trust  there  are  few  that  will  agree  with  him ;  a  man  who 
has  no  esprit  de  corps ,  no  regard  for  the  interests  of  those  in 
the  same  service  as  himself,  is  better  out  of  it  ;  an  avowed, 
an  open  enemy,  is  infinitely  better  than  a  false  friend.  I  will 
now  go  further.  I  say  there  is  an  individual  benefit  to  every 
shipmaster  and  officer  who  joins  this  Society.  I  think  I  hear 
some  one  say,  prove  it.  Well,  listen  ;  I  will  do  so.  I  will  begin 
with  the  least  apparent  benefit,  but  not  the  least  in  itself. 
You  have  a  room  in  which  you  can  read  the  papers,  write 
letters,  and  meet  men  in  the  same  service  as  yourself ;  by 
this  means  you  enlarge  your  acquaintance  with  others 
situated  as  you  are,  and  can  interchange  opinions  upon 
subjects  that  immediately  concern  the  well-being  of  all, 
thereby  increasing  your  stock  of  information  upon  topics  that 
immediately  concern  your  interests.  You  have  a  Committee 
of  practical  men,  able  and  willing  to  give  you  advice  upon 
any  subject  connected  with  your  profession,  should  you 
require  it,  in  event  of  getting  into  collision,  or  in  any  way 
coming  to  grief ;  all  are  liable  to  accidents,  you  can  claim  no 
immunity ;  you  have  this  Committee  to  go  to  and  lay  your 
case  before  them,  and  receive  from  them  the  best  advice  and 
assistance  that  can  be  given  ;  and  no  fee  to  pay  either  before 
or  after.  And,  in  case  you  are  brought  up  before  one  of  these 
Courts  of  Inquiry,  one  of  the  Committee  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  will  make  it  his  business  to  watch  your  case,  and, 
if  necessary,  furnish  you  with  material  aid.  You  will  find  in 
that  Court  you  do  not  stand  alone ;  you  will  have  one  near 
you  that  will  jealously  watch  all  proceedings,  and  afterwards 
do  what  }T)U  cannot,  publish  them,  so  that  the  public  may 
hear  and  judge.  If  unjustly  condemned  in  a  foreign  country, 
you  have  again  this  Committee  to  go  to,  who  will  do  all  in 
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their  power  to  reverse  that  decision.  You  have  a  direct  and 
personal  interest  in  everything  that  concerns  the  Merchant 
Service ;  you  cannot  while  at  sea  watch  over  this  interest, 
this  the  Committee  will  do  for  you.  You  have  a  room  set 
apart  for  inventions  and  appliances  connected  with  shipping  ; 
another  room  in  which  you  can  transact  any  private  business. 

You  have  a  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Fund  for  those  who  are 
in  active  service.  This  merits  the  cordial  support  of  all  those 
who  are  still  afloat.  You,  in  case  of  your  death  taking  place 
abroad,  and  before  your  affairs  can  be  settled,  can  secure 
something  at  once  for  your  wife  and  children,  Avithout  any 
troublesome  and  expensive  legal  proceedings.  The  greater  the 
number  joining  this  fund  the  larger  will  be  the  sum  paid  to 
the  widow  ;  how  acceptable  would  even  twenty  pounds  be  to 
a  widow  suddenly  left  with  children  unable  to  help  themselves. 

You  have  an  Insurance  Fund  with  participation  in  the 
profits,  the  success  of  which  is  certain ;  it  only  requires  co¬ 
operation  among  the  sea-going  members  themselves,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  How  is  it  these  things  are  not  taken  up,  and 
at  once ;  the  money,  two  guineas  per  annum,  paid  to 
this  Society,  is  not  going  to  look  after  the  money  paid  in 
former  years,  amounting  to,  I  believe,  three  millions  sterling, 
deducted  from  the  merchant  seaman’s  wages  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  one-half  of  which  went  to  Greenwich  Hospital, 
an  institution  to  which  the  merchant  seamen  had  no  claim, 
the  other  half  went — that  is  just  it — where  did  it  go  to,  I 
should  like  to  know ;  it  was  collected.  Those  who  it  was 
intended  to  benefit,  and  who  paid  the  money  earned  at  the 
risk  of  life  and  limb,  never  saw  it  again  ;  in  1852  the  fund 
was  declared  bankrupt.  Any  money  paid  into  a  fund  under 
the  control  of  the  Committee  will  be  applied  to  the  use  speci¬ 
fied  and  none  other.  Are  not  these  benefits  cheap  at  two 
guineas  a  year  ;  if  so,  why  do  you  not  join  ?  Why  do  you  still 
hold  back  ?  How  many  of  us  have  spent  that  amount  on  one 
evening’s  amusement  ? 
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I  have  very  often  heard  a  regret  expressed  among  ship¬ 
masters  that  we  had  no  place  where  we  could  meet  when  in 
London.  Here  is  the  place,  it  is  now  at  your  hand,  you  have 
only  to  take  it  ;  why  then  do  not  all  come  forward  by 
thousands  and  join  these  societies,  when  it  is  for  the  good  of 
all  our  brother  shipmasters,  and  a  direct  good  to  each  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  to  benefit  and  raise  the  service  in  general ;  this 
and  kindred  societies  are  well  worthy  of  the  support  of  every 
master  and  officer  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  Great  Britain. 
Let  all  these  societies  join  hand  in  hand,  heart  and  soul,  no 
unworthy  feeling  of  rivalry  alienating  them  one  from  the 
other,  walk  in  the  same  path,  no  difference  separating  them, 
the  end  being  to  redress  the  burdens  under  which  we  labour, 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  master  mariner.  A  new  era  will 
dawn  upon  us,  we  shall  take  that  place  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public  that  we  are  entitled  to  hold  by  our  education  and 
numbers ;  the  service  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  low 
employment,  will  be  respected  as  it  ought  to  be.  To  make 
it  all  this  depends  upon  ourselves  ;  if  we  will  not  help  our¬ 
selves,  we  cannot  expect  others  to  do  it  for  us.  If  we  lose  this 
opportunity,  another  may  not  be  afforded  us. 

Are  we  to  fight  this  battle  alone  ;  does  it  concern  anyone, 
anybody  besides  ourselves  ?  I  say  it  does ;  it  as  deeply 
concerns  the  shipowner  as  the  shipmaster.  Do  the  ship¬ 
owners  intend  to  stand  by  us  and  act  with  us  ?  I  hope  they 
will,  it  concerns  them  directly  as  much  as  us ;  anything  that 
affects  the  well  being  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  must  affect 
them.  They  do  not  understand  their  true  position  if  they 
ignore  this.  The  shipowners  are  at  the  head  of  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine  of  Great  Britain,  will  they  shirk  this  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  let  them  take  the  lead  as  they  ought  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  if  not,  let  them  stand  out  of  our  way  ;  go  on  we  will, 
with  them  if  they  will,  if  not  without  them,  much  rather  with 
them,  for  then  we  shall  be  doubly  strong.  But  at  least  we 
have  one  shipowner,  a  very  influential  one,  I  allude  to 
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John  Corry,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Shipowners’  Association, 
who  is  not  afraid  to  identify  himself  with  us.  He  was  not 
deterred  from  taking  the  chair  at  our  last  Annual  Meeting  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  by  any  fear  of  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  think  of  his  conduct.  He  acted  as  an  English¬ 
man  should,  and  generally  does  act  ;  fearless  in  doing  that 
which  is  right,  and  not  above  allying  himself  to  us  by  so 
doing,  and  showing  the  public  by  his  acts  and  worth,  that 
he  was  with  us  on  that  occasion.  I  for  my  part  thank  him, 
and  feel  I  am  in  debt  to  him.  I  believe  you  are  all  with  me 
in  this  opinion.  He  undertook  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
meeting  at  a  moment’s  notice.  It  had  been  suddenly 
declined  just  before  the  meeting  commenced,  by  a  gentleman 
who  holds  a  high  position  in  the  City  of  London,  and  a  ship¬ 
owner  ;  his  reason  for  so  doing  being  given  to  the  Secretary 
in  a  letter  from  him,  which  was  read  at  that  meeting.  With 
all  due  respect  to  that  gentleman,  those  reasons  had  no 
foundation  but  in  his  own  brain.  It  is  a  great  encourage¬ 
ment  for  us  to  persevere,  when  supported  by  the  presence  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  position  and  influence  of  Mr.  Corry  in 
the  City  of  London,  to  find  that  he  thinks  as  we  do  upon 
certain  subjects,  and  will  at  a  moment’s  notice  act  as 
Chairman  of  our  Annual  Meeting.  He  paid  us  by  so  doing 
the  highest  compliment  he  could  pay.  He  trusted  to  our 
good  sense  and  loyalty,  that  nothing  would  be  proposed  at 
that  meeting  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  heartily 
endorse.  I  know  of  no  way  in  our  power  to  show  our 
appreciation  of  his  desire  to  serve  us,  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
than  to  ask  him  at  our  next  Annual  Meeting  to  take  the 
chair.  We  have  one  friend  among  the  shipowners  of  London 
that  declares  himself  openly.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
many  more.  Let  them  show  themselves.  Why  should  they 
withhold  their  support  is  to  me  a  wonder.  If  the  interests 
of  the  owner  and  the  master  are  identical,  as  we  hear  so 
often  that  they  are,  it  is  for  them  as  the  head  of  the 
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Mercantile  Marine  to  make  the  first  move.  Will  the  ship¬ 
owners  forget  individual,  and  combine  among  themselves, 
and  with  us,  for  the  general  interests  of  the  service  ?  If  not, 
they  are  no  better  than  a  rope  of  sand  which  the  first  breath 
of  wind  destroys.  This  has  been  very  much,  and  is  yet,  the 
case  with  ourselves.  I  do  earnestly  hope  and  trust  that  that 
time  is  passing  away.  There  are  many  among  the  shipmasters 
and  mates  who  are  feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  combina¬ 
tion  by  means  of  this  and  kindred  societies ;  the  somewhat 
steady  increase  to  our  numbers  proves  this.  The  time  will 
come  when  all  will  belong  to  one  or  the  other.  We  shall  be  a 
body  in  England  such  as  never  before  existed. 

Mr.  Foley,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Foley,  Aikman  &  Co., 
was  the  only  shipowner  who  spoke  at  that  meeting.  The 
subject  of  his  speech  was  upon  a  topic  totally  irrelevant  to 
any  for  which  the  meeting  was  called  ;  he  might  have  been 
called  to  order,  and  denied  a  hearing ;  instead  he  was 
listened  to  with  attention  and  respect.  He  felt  a  shipowner 
had  been  hardly  dealt  with,  and  that  the  wrong  extended  to 
us.  Before  passing  on,  I  will  ask  this  question  :  Why  do 
shipowners  sign  Government  charter-parties  with  such 
liabilities  ?  They  do  it  with  their  eyes  open.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  Government  compels  any  shipowner  to  accept  them  ; 
then  why  do  they  not  one  and  all  refuse.  One  feeling  and 
one  feeling  only  should  actuate  the  shipowners  and  ship¬ 
masters  ;  the  welfare  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  in  general, 
and  of  each  individual ;  the  redress  of  all  grievances  ;  the 
repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  that  have  been  passed  of 
late  years,  to  the  destruction  of  the  service ;  never  to  cease 
agitation  upon  these  subjects,  until  we  have  redress,  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour. 

I  do  not  intend  by  any  remark  I  have  made  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  day,  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  gentleman 
who,  after  accepting,  refused  at  the  last  moment  to  take  the 
chair.  I  believe  it  was  a  misapprehension  on  his  part  of  the 
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purposes  of  the  meeting,  which  refusal  was  at  that  moment 
much  to  be  regretted,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  regrets  were  most 
uncalled  for.  I  must  say  I  am  now  glad  it  did  occur,  as  it  must 
prove  to  the  shipowners  that  we  will  not  say  or  do  anything 
that  may  compromise  them  or  ourselves.  Any  such  acts 
would  ruin  our  cause  should  we  be  so  misguided  as  to  be  led 
into  them.  All  offence  will  be  carefully  avoided ;  but 
when  the  truth  is  offensive,  then  the  offence  will  be  com¬ 
mitted.  To  cease  from  speaking  the  truth  from  fear  of 
offending  is  the  act  only  of  a  coward.  We  will  not  damage 
a  good  cause  by  any  assertion  we  cannot  prove,  but  we  will 
speak  the  truth  and  expose  injustice,  no  matter  who  it 
offends.  I  cannot  see  that  by  doing  this  we  shall  offend  the 
shipowners,  who  we  badly  want  on  our  side.  The  Secretary 
to  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  thrown 
out  a  challenge.  He  defies  this  Society  to  prove  that  we  are 
suffering  any  injustice.  The  Committee  have  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  will  prove  injustice,  not  only  in  one  case  but 
in  many  cases  were  Courts  of  Inquiry  are  concerned. 
Brother  shipmasters,  if  you  value  your  interests  ;  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  the  merchant  service,  by  which  you  gain  your 
livelihood,  and  support  your  wives  and  children  ;  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  the  future  of  those  who  are  in  the  service,  and 

coming  on  to  command  ;  if  you  would  see  the  service 

/ 

respected  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  if  you  do  not  wish  to  have  your 
certificates  suspended  and  cancelled  in  a  manner  that 
outrages  all  justice  and  right  as  between  man  and  man,  your¬ 
selves  and  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  you  rendered  penniless 
and  starving ;  if  you  would  spare  yourselves  insult  from  the 
Wreck  Commissioner,  while  standing  your  trial  before  him 
for  an  accident  to  the  ship  under  your  command,  and  which 
accident  you  had  taken  the  best  precautions  to  avoid  ;  if  you 
would  not  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  Marine  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  Trade  ;  if  you  feel  any  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  unjust  and  cruel  sentences  pronounced  by  the 
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so-called  Courts  of  Inquiry  on  brother  shipmasters ;  if  you 
value  your  birthright  as  British  subjects,  as  members  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  the  freest  and  best  on  the  earth  ; 
if  you  value  all  or  any  of  these  privileges  which  are  now 
denied  you,  stand  up  for  your  rights,  demand  a  hearing,  and 
in  doing  this  demand  right  and  justice  for  the  sailor  before 
the  mast  as  wrell  as  yourselves  ;  stand  up  as  Englishmen,  who, 
in  a  just  and  righteous  cause,  will  be  heard  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  compel  redress  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion. 
Brother  shipmasters  and  officers,  through  these  societies 
alone  can  your  grievances  be  made  known ;  by  these  societies 
alone  can  you  expect  to  obtain  redress.  Through  these 
societies  alone  can  the  public  be  made  aware  of  the  injustice 
done  you  ;  by  these  societies  alone  can  you  be  defended  in 
Courts  of  Law  from  unjust  decisions  ;  through  these  societies 
alone  can  the  entire  Merchant  Service,  masters,  mates  and 
men,  be  blended  in  one  harmonious  whole.  When  that  time 
comes,  and  thank  God  I  see  it  coming,  as  the  faint  streak  of 
morning  light  in  the  tropics,  faint  at  first,  gradually  but  surely 
increasing,  so  it  is  with  this  movement ;  when  we  are 
all  one,  then  will  a  note  be  struck  that  shall  reverberate 
throughout  the  land.  With  an  organisation,  numbering  its 
thousands,  determined  by  all  lawful*  means  to  succeed,  then 
will  these  grievances  disappear,  an  incompetent  officer  will 
not  dare  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  British  shipmaster,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  insult  him  with  impunity  ;  the  Marine  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  properly  constituted 
and  become  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Mercantile  Marine.  By  these  societies  alone  can  }7ou  get 
what  you  demand,  that  is,  trial  by  your  peers,  and  not  by 
men  ignorant  of  the  service  and  doubly  so  of  the  difficulties 
you  have  to  contend  with.  Through  these  societies  alone 
can  you  obtain  the  appeal  to  the  highest  Court  in  this 
country  from  unjust  decisions  -which  is  now  denied  you, 
wantonly  withheld  from  you  and  is  an  Englishman’s  right. 
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Through  these  societies  alone  can  you  cease  to  be  the  rope  of 
sand  that  it  is  said  you  are.  Therefore  I  call  on  all  to  join 
them,  and  at  once ;  do  not  hesitate,  the  cause  is  urgent  and 
the  time  is  short. 

Brother  shipmasters  and  officers,  since  writing  this  paper 
there  is  already  a  break  in  the  clouds.  Lord  Sandon,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  began  to  move  in  the 
right  direction  for  us.  A  Bill  has  been  passed  last  session,  to 
come  into  operation  on  1st  November  next,  giving  us  a  right 
of  appeal,  for  the  rehearing  of  any  case  should  it  be  necessary, 
and  taking  the  trial  of  a  master  mariner  for  an  accident  out  of 
the  foetid  atmosphere  of  a  police-court.  The  present  head  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  a  man  of  enlightened  and  liberal  views, 
a  gentleman  and  an  Englishman  ;  with  him  to  know  what  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  must  be 
our  endeavour,  through  the  Committee  of  this  Society,  to  take 
care  that  he  is  made  fully  aware  of  our  burdens ;  not  for  one 
instant  must  we  relax  our  exertions  until  every  just  and  legal 
demand  is  complied  with. 

Shipowners,  masters,  officers,  and  men,  join  together, 
form  one  grand  confederation,  seeking  the  interests  of  all 
connected  with  the  service ;  as  individuals,  and  as  a  com¬ 
munity  whose  boast  it  most  truly  is  that,  by  means  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  Great  Britain  has  been  mainly  brought 
to  her  present  high  position,  as  a  community  of  men  who 
have  carried  the  flag  of  England  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
who,  while  demanding  their  rights  as  British  subjects,  give 
place  to  no  service  in  attachment  to  their  Queen  and  loyalty 
to  the  British  Crown. 

HENRY  FAITHFULL, 

Member  Shipmasters’  Society. 
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ALLOTMENT  NOTES. 

To  the  Editor  of  11  The  British  Merchant  Service  Journal 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  call  attention,  through 
your  widely-circulated  journal,  to  the  question  of  Allotment 
Notes,  which  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
“  married  seamen,”  whose  wives  and  families  have  little  else 
to  depend  upon,  excepting  it  be  their  own  scanty  earnings 
— if  any. 

It  is  an  undisputable  fact  that  married  seamen  are  to  be 
preferred  to  those  who  have  no  ties,  for  various  reasons,  one 
of  which  is  that  married  seamen  will  not  desert  their  vessels 
in  a  foreign  port,  unless  through  some  extreme  cause. 

As  a  rule  married  men  prefer  steamers,  for  the  very  good 
reason — independent  of  the  wages — that  the  voyages  are  of 
shorter  duration,  thus  allowing  them  the  innocent  pleasure 
of  seeing  their  families  oftener  than  would  be  the  case  on 
long  voyages.  But  as  their  wages  are  the  support  of  those 
dependent  upon  them,  so  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  them  to 
go  away  without  an  Allotment  Note  upon  the  owners  for 
part  of  their  wages  in  favour  of  their  wives,  or  as  the  case 
may  be;  but  as  shipping  of  late  has  been  so  extremely  dull, 
and  seamen  of  all  grades  so  plentiful,  the  usual  advantages 
have  been  taken  of  the  overstocked  labour  market  to  obtain 
men  who  can  ship  without  wanting  allotment  and  often 
advance,  thus  leaving  the  married  men,  and  consequently 
those  most  in  real  want  of  employment,  to  try  ship  after 
ship  without  being  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  Allotment 
Note,  going  without  which  means  privation  to  those  they 
leave  on  shore.  Lately  I  have  known  good  seamen  walk 
about  for  months  together,  constantly  seeking  employment 
without  success,  and  the  longer  their  stay  on  shore  the  less 
they  are  able  to  go  away  without  allotment. 
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I  think  that  this  state  of  things  only  requires  to  be  placed 
before  masters  and  owners  in  a  rational  manner  to  convince 
them  that  it  is  a  grievous  hardship,  not  only  to  the  men,  but 
to  their  wives  and  children,  and  in  many  cases  to  their  aged 
parents,  a  hardship  which  no  British  shipowner  or  master 
would  be  the  means  of  fostering  wilfully,  or  with  any  intent 
to  injure. 

I  would  therefore  feel  grateful  if  the  members  of  the  Ship¬ 
masters’  Society  would  take  this  question  into  their  con¬ 
sideration — as  they  have  others  before — so  as  to  cause 
Allotments  to  be  more  freely  granted  to  our  married  seamen, 
than  is  the  case  at  present. 

In  thanking  you  for  your  past  favours, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  P.  LIND, 

General  Secretary ,  Amalgamated  British 
Seamen's  Protection  Society. 


To  the  Editor  of  “  The  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  }-7ou  the  following  cutting  from  the 
Daily  Telegraph ,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fitting  corollary 
to  the  new  Reign  of  Terror  initiated  by  Mr.  Paget :  — 

“John  Campbell,  of  the  ship  Tollington ,  was  committed 
for  trial  for  a  murderous  attack  upon  the  chief  officer.  The 
first  day  after  leaving  Philadelphia  prisoner  refused  to  work, 
and  when  spoken  to  he  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  mate, 
stabbing  at  him  five  times  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  One 
stab  penetrated  between  two  ribs,  and  the  others,  after 
passing  through  the  mate’s  clothes,  were  stopped  by  a  dozen 
cards  which  were  in  his  breast  pocket.  The  knife  had  in 
one  instance  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  cards,  just  over 
the  heart.  The  prisoner,  having  promised  amendment  was 
not  put  in  irons,  but  he  continued  very  sullen  and  again  tried 
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to  stab  the  mate  when  the  latter  had  recovered  from  his 
former  wounds,  and  was  only  prevented  by  being  knocked 
down.” 

Whereby  mutiny  is  so  far  put  at  a  premium,  that  the 
captain  in  this  case  appeared  to  be  afraid  to  put  this  assassin 
in  irons.  This  is  only  one  case  of  doubtless  many,  where 
mutiny  has  to  be  condoned  for  very  fear  of  what  the  action  of 
some  “justice  shallow  ”  may  be,  if  the  poor  victims  attempt 
to  defend  themselves  by  putting  the  mutinous  seaman  in 
irons.  A  fine  time  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  harass  ship¬ 
masters,  and  cripple  their  few  remaining  powers,  when,  as 
Judge  Brett  said,  when  condemning  four  of  the  Lennie 
mutineers  to  death  : — “  For  the  third  time  within  a  few 
weeks,  I  have  had  it  proved  before  me,  that  in  English 
merchant  ships  there  have  been  officers,  who  were  English¬ 
men,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  practically  of  all  nations,  and 
I  have  had  it  proved  before  me,  that  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  is  that  the  officers  should  live  apart 
armed  against  the  crew,  and  that  the  crew  should  live 
together  armed  with  knives,  with  which  they  might  commit 
violence  against  the  officers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  state  of  things  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration,  as  mutiny  on  board  ship  inevitably  leads 
to  murder.” 

I  once  heard  it  stated  that  stipendiary  magistrates  always 
had  a  nautical  man  on  each  side  to  assist  them,  but  this  will 
be  found  to  be  an  error.  That  the  Thames  police  magistrates 
act  upon  their  own  sole  authority  ;  that  Mr.  Paget,  when  he 
condemned  Captain  Barnes,  did  it  of  his  own  sweet  will  ; 
that  when  Mr.  Lushington  condemned  Captain  Munro  to  a 
fine  of  £5  and  costs,  for  putting  a  man  in  irons,  he  acted 
entirely  on  his  own  unchallenged  responsibility,  and  hundreds 
of  cases  might  be  adduced  to  prove  it. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

JOHN  W.  STRAUGHAN. 
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To  the  Editor  of  “  The  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 

Dear  Sir, — Being  a  member  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society, 
and  having  got  into  a  little  trouble,  induces  me  to  ask  you  to 
receive  the  enclosed,  and  see  what  can  be  done  in  this  matter. 

Having  entered  into  a  charter-party,  at  Bombay,  last 
December,  to  proceed  to  Kurrachee,  and  load  a  full  and 
complete  cargo  of  lawful  merchandize  for  this  port,  at  27s.  6d. 
per  ton,  I  found  on  my  arrival  the  cargo  was  to  consist 
principally  of  hides  in  bundles,  loosely  tied,  at  the  rate  of 
12  cwt.  to  the  ton  (Kurrachee  scale)  never  dreaming  that 
the  measurement  would  so  exceed  the  usual  averages  on 
measurement,  viz.,  50  cubic  feet  to  the  12  cwt.  or  thereabouts, 
these  hides  must  be  at  least  70  to  75  cubic  feet,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  that  they  would  not  provide  me  with  suitable  broken 
stowage,  to  complete  said  cargo,  after  due  request  being 
made  to  them  by  me,  causing  me  a  detrimental  loss.  I 
would  have  put  it  before  the  Kurrachee  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  there,  and  intended  to,  until  I  found  my  charterer  was 
the  chairman,  and  the  broker,  the  secretary,  of  the  said 
Chamber.  I  left  under  protest,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Society,  I  wish  it  to  be  put  before  the  Committee  for  my 
benefit  and  also  brothers  of  the  Society,  if  it  has  no  other 
result  than  to  be  a  caution  and  a  check  against  such  sharp 
practice,  at  Kurrachee,  of  which  this  is  not  the  first  nor  last, 
more  especially,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary  of  an  honourable  community,  such  as  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ought  to  be,  in  any  British  possession. 
I  think  the  matter  is  laid  before  you  so  clear  for  perusal  that 
you  will  see  at  a  glance  the  actual  facts. 

I  enclose  you  the  copy  of  charter-party,  lawyer’s  letter,  and 
protest  for  your  inspection,  which  you  will  oblige  by  returning 
when  done  with. 

Remaining,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

JNO.  G.  ABRAHAMSON, 

Master  B.  Barque  Daylight ,  of  London. 
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[We  sympathise  with  our  correspondent  whom  we  fear 
will  obtain  little  redress,  and  we  would  counsel  our  friends  to 
be  careful  before  signing  a  charter-party  for  a  cargo  of  lawful 
merchandize  to  stipulate  the  quantity  of  such  light  freight 
as  bundles  of  dry  hides. — Ed.  B.M.S.J. ] 


SHIPPING  OFFICES. 

To  the  Edit 07  of  “ The  British  Merchant  Service  Journal .” 

Sir, — Whilst  in  London  last  April,  I  read  in  the  February, 
March,  and  April  numbers  of  this  journal,  remarks  on  shipping 
offices  by  Captain  Williams,  Captain  Faithful,  and  “  Common 
Sense.”  As  master  of  a  moderate  sized  foreign-going  sailing 
ship,  I  have  long  thought  these  a  nuisance  as  shipping  or 
engaging  offices,  though  useful  as  discharging  offices  ;  and 
no  doubt  useful  for  large  steamers  wanting  many  men  for 
short  periods  and  having  frequent  opportunities  for  changing 
them.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  shipping  a  crew 
of  thirty  to  eighty  men  for  a  steamer,  the  length  of  whose 
sea  passage  may  vary  from  ten  to  twenty-five  days,  which 
carries  a  doctor,  has  an  hospital,  gaol,  &c.  ;  and  the  shipping 
a  crew  of  ten  to  twenty  for  a  sailing  ship  whose  sea  passage 
varies  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  forty  days,  the  captain 
of  which  is  legislator,  judge,  doctor,  parson,  &c.,  and  which 
has  neither  hospital  nor  gaol.  In  the  latter  case  the  captain 
must  become  more  or  less  intimate  with  his  crewT ;  he  will 
have  no  opportunity  for  changing  them  for  months,  if  after 
leaving  the  Downs  he  finds  them  unhealthy,  without  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  duty,  or  vicious ;  he  has  to  do  the  best  he  can 
with  them  for  it  may  be  a  year  or  more.  Is  it  not  more  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  case  that  captains  should  have  better  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  speaking  to,  getting  some  knowledge  of  character  of 
his  crew,  than  that  afforded  at  shipping  offices  ?  It  may  be 
said  that  the  captain  has  perfect  liberty  to  engage  his  crew 
on  board  his  ship,  only  he  must  have  them  at  shipping  office 
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to  sign  their  agreement  ;  but  how  often  does  he  lose  the  men 
which  he  has  chosen  through  having  to  appoint  a  time  to 
meet  at  a  place  distant  from  where  the  ship  is  lying  ?  Is 
Jack  proverbially  punctual  ?  Is  he  always  well  up  in  his 
geography  ?  Is  he  good  at  names  ?  How  often  will  he  find 
that  he  has  signed  the  articles  at  the  shipping  office  of  a 
different  ship  than  the  one  he  was  engaged  for  in  docks  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  men  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
to  docks,  to  go  on  board  the  ship  in  which  they  may  have 
to  live  for  months,  and  there  seek  employment  rather  than 
at  a  distant,  dirty  shipping  office,  where,  in  their  idle 
waiting,  they  become  a  nuisance  to  others,  and  perhaps  get 
themselves  into  trouble  ? 

I  would  say  then,  keep  the  shipping  offices  for  those  that 
choose  to  use  them,  but  let  it  be  lawful  for  a  captain  to 
engage  and  sign  his  crew  on  board  his  ship,  getting  for 
witness  any  respectable  resident ;  being  bound  to  have 
articles  in  duplicate  as  at  present,  and  to  send  one  copy  to 
the  shipping  office  or  other  appointed  place.  Thus,  not  being 
obliged  to  get  all  his  crew  on  one  day,  the  captain  might  have 
the  articles  on  cabin  table  for  a  week,  or  even  two  before  the 
ship  sails,  and  as  he  found  suitable  men  so  he  might  sign 
them,  and  in  many  cases,  if  they  chose,  could  give  them 
work  about  ship  to  bend  sails,  take  stores  in,  &c.  Thus, 
whether  they  worked  on  board  the  ship  or  not  before  sailing, 
he  would  have  better  opportunity  of  getting  them  to  sign  for 
wages  according  to  their  capabilities,  instead  of  as  at  present 
— good,  bad,  and  indifferent  being  paid  the  same. 

Hear  what  Mr.  Brassey  says  on  this  subject :  “  It  is  a 
common  practice  with  shipowners  to  defer  the  engagements 
of  the  crew  until  a  day  or  two  before  their  ships  are  ready  to 
sail.  The  captain  is  then  instructed  to  go  down  to  the 
shipping  office,  and  in  an  hour  collect  together  a  crew  for  a 
voyage  round  the  world  from  among  a  number  of  men  whom 
he  has  never  seen  before.  In  what  other  trade  can  a  parallel 
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be  quoted  to  this  haphazard  and  perilous  system  ?” — ( British 
Seamen ,  p.  388.)  Mr.  Brassey  seems  to  forget  that  it  is  the 
law  which  makes  this  system. 

w.  c.  s. 


THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  NAVIGATION. 
A  Paper  read  befove  the  Shipmasters'  Society ,  August  28,  1879. 

By  William  Burrows. 


T3ERHAPS  it  is  more  than  tongue  can  tell,  or  the  iinagi- 
nation  of  man  conceive,  the  manifold  blessings  and 
advantages  that  the  human  race  has  received  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  development  of  the  sciences  of  Astronomy  and 
Navigation. 

God  is  good,  and  He  it  is  that  works  on  the  minds  of  men 
and  enables  them  to  study  the  heavenly  bodies  and  formation 
of  the  earth,  and,  at  His  own  set  time,  bring  to  light  those 
things  that  at  first  were  hidden  ;  and  but  for  these  sciences 
the  one  half  of  the  world  would  have  been  strangers  to  the 
other  half,  and  we  ourselves  would  not  have  had  the  good 
tidings  of  Gospel  truth,  and,  in  that  case,  could  not  have 
sent  it  to  other  distant  lands. 

In  all  probability  the  Chinese  were  the  first  people  who 
ventured  to  navigate  to  any  great  distance  from  land.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  actual  antiquity  of  this  people,  no  doubt 
seems  now  to  exist  of  their  being  the  authors  of  what  is 
justly  considered  in  Europe  three  of  the  most  important 
inventions  of  modern  times — the  art  of  printing,  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  gunpowder,  and  the  magnetic  compass.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  good  that  has  accrued  to  man  from 
the  invention  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  three,  but  some 
may  doubt  the  benefit  that  gunpowder  may  have  wrought  to 
the  human  race  ;  but  let  that  pass. 
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With  regard  to  the  compass,  the  attractive  power  of  the 
loadstone  had  been  known  to  the  Chinese  from  remote  ages. 
It  is  curious  to  contrast  inventions  of  such  high  importance 
with  the  very  small  progress  they  have  made  in  the  sciences 
of  geography,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,  for  instruction 
in  which  they  were  not  ashamed  to  be  indebted  in  after 
years  to  European  missionaries  ;  and  while  we  and  all  other 
European  nations  have  been  making  rapid  progress  in 
naval  architecture,  they  have  comparatively  stood  still, 
and  this  may  be  accounted  for,  in  a  great  measure,  by  their 
love  for  what  they  call  whola  custom,  and  their  strong 
prejudices  against  all  foreigners  and  their  belongings.  For 
instance,  their  junks  and  river  boats  are  the  same  as  in 
ancient  times,  rudely  constructed,  and  propelled  with  sails 
made  of  matting,  and  so  ill-adapted  are  they  for  going  to 
windward  (in  a  seaway),  that  I  knew  of  three  junks  trying  for 
four  months  to  get  from  Swatow  to  Shanghai,  and  at  last 
gave  it  up  in  despair,  put  their  cargoes  on  board  an  English 
ship,  which  took  it  to  its  destination  in  three  weeks ;  and 
although  they  see  foreigners  doing  nearly  all  their  coasting 
trade  (on  this  account),  yet  they  will  not  alter.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  Chinese  live  altogether  on  the  water,  and  have 
no  interest  on  the  land  whatever.  It  is  quite  common  to 
see  a  family  consisting  of  five  or  six  living  in  a  boat  called  a 
“  sanpan,”  measuring  some  7  yards  by  2\  yards.  The 
infant  tied  in  a  cloth  to  the  mother’s  back  while  she  assists 
in  navigating  the  boat.  The  child  older  cruising  about  the 
boat  with  a  bladder  tied  to  its  back,  and  moored  with  a 
string  round  its  waist  to  the  mast,  with  sufficient  length  to 
allow  it  to  go  from  end  to  end  of  the  boat,  the  bladder  to 
float  it  in  the  event  of  its  falling  overboard,  and  the  string  to 
pull  it  in  again.  And  yet  this  people  made  voyages  up  and 
down  the  China  Sea,  going  with  the  N.E.  and  returning  with 
the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  carrying  on  a  trade  with  Siam, 
Borneo,  and  Java,  when  our  forefathers  were  in  a  state  of 
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barbarism.  This  fact  shows  that  they  must  have  known  the 
use  of  the  mariner's  compass  at  that  early  date,  as  they 
could  not  have  found  their  way  to  those  remote  countries 
without  it. 

The  Siamese  were  also  a  maritime  people  at  an  early  date, 
and  in  many  things  resemble  the  Chinese,  especially  in  their 
living  altogether  on  the  water,  as  many  of  them  even  build 
their  houses  on  bamboos,  laid  crossways,  until  sufficient 
flotation  is  secured  ;  and  when  tired  of  living  on  one  spot 
of  the  river  they  navigate  the  house  to  another.  It  may  be 
they  have  had  a  fall  out  with  their  neighbour. 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  navigators  on  the  European 
side  of  Asia.  They  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  the  great 
Semitic  or  Aramean  family  of  nations,  and  originally  dwelt 
either  on  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  uncertain 
at  what  time  they  emigrated  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  but  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period,  since 
Sidon  was  a  great  city  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  The  Phoeni¬ 
cians  far  surpassed  all  other  nations  of  antiquity  in  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise.  Their  greatness  as  a  commercial  people  was 
chiefly  owing  to  their  peculiar  natural  advantages.  Their 
situation  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  enabled 
them  to  supply  the  Western  nations  with  the  different  com¬ 
modities  of  the  East,  which  were  brought  to  Tyre  by 
caravans  from  Arabia  and  Babylon,  while  their  own  country 
produced  many  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce  in 
ancient  times.  Off  their  coast  the  purple  fish  was  caught, 
which  produced  the  most  valuable  dye  known  to  the  ancients. 
Mount  Libanus  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  timber  for 
shipbuilding,  and  useful  metals  were  obtained  in  the  iron 
.and  copper  mines  near  Sarepta. 

In  the  West  they  in  all  probability  visited  Britain'  and  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Malta  they 
planted  numerous  colonies,  which  their  ships  supplied  with 
.the  produce  of  the  East.  Their  settlements  in  Sicily  and 
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Africa  became  powerful  states,  and  long  opposed  a  formid¬ 
able  barrier  to  the  Roman  arms.  By  their  alliance  with  the 
Jewish  State,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  were  enabled  to 
sail  to  Ophir,  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  where  they  obtained 
the  produce  of  India.  Herodotus  says  that  they  circum¬ 
navigated  Africa,  but  there  appears  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and  it  has  also  been  maintained 
by  some  writers  that  they  sailed  to  America.  The  Greeks 
attributed  the  invention  of  letters  to  the  Phoenicians,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  derived 
from  the  Phoenicians.  There  can  be  little  doubt  also  but 
these  early  navigators  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  very  early  times. 

The  Tyrians  supplied  Solomon  with  all  kinds  of  artificers 
to  assist  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  the 
wars  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  the  Phoenicians 
formed  the  chief  and  most  efficient  part  of  the  Persian  Navy. 
They  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  (b.c.  600),  out  through  the 
Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  so 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa ;  and  went  as  far  as  to  have 
the  sun  to  the  north  of  them.  This  fact  made  some  believe 
that  they  had  sailed  round  Africa. 

About  500  years  b.c.  one,  Hanno  by  name,  made  a  voyage 
along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  came  to  a  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
where  he  saw  huge  alligators,  and  after  many  strange  ad¬ 
ventures  returned  to  Egypt. 

After  this  many  voyages  were  made  along  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  but  for  ages,  to  the  more  civilised  nations  of 
Europe,  the  greater  portion  of  the  world  was  unknown.  All 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  what  the  very 
imperfect  maps  then  possessed,  stated  to  be  terra  incognita. 
The  Mediterranean  shores  were  of  course  known,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  coast  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but 
nothing  beyond  the  west  of  Europe.  And  so  slow  was  the 
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spirit  of  discovery  in  those  early  days,  that  we  find  the  only 
portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  known  at  that  time  (the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century),  was  that  between  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  Cape  Non,  in  lat.  28°  40'  N.,  an  extent  of 
not  more  than  600  miles,  and  this  in  2,000  years,  from  the 
time  that  Hanno  made  his  first  voyage  through  the  Straits. 
This  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  at  that  time  they  had  no  vessel  with  decks, 
and  being  propelled  with  oars,  was  both  tedious  and  laborious. 

“  I  fear  that  we  in  our  generation,  with  all  the  improvements 
in  shipbuilding  and  navigation,  are  apt  to  undervalue  what 
these  early  navigators  accomplished.” 

But  from  this  date  commenced  that  career  of  discovery  by 
the  Portuguese,  by  which  the  entire  coast  of  Africa  has  been 
made  known  to  the  modern  world.  No  doubt  by  this  time 
naval  architecture  had  somewhat  improved,  vessels  were 
built  larger,  more  seaworthy,  and  partially  decked ;  but 
then  they  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  our  fishing 
smacks  of  the  present  day.  Thus,  while  navigation  was 
confined  to  creeping  along  the  coasts,  and  mariners  dared 
not  venture  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  discovery  would  be  sure 
to  be  slow.  But  the  introduction  of  the  mariner’s  compass 
into  Europe  about  this  time,  brought  about  a  new  era.  The 
use  of  this  most  important  instrument  had  long  been  known 
to  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  Marco  Polo, 
who  returned  from  his  eastern  travels  about  the  year  1260, 
brought  the  account  of  it  into  Europe,  but  its  European 
origin  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  must  have  been  in  use, 
however,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  at  this 
time  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  form  of  Africa  appears 
to  have  been  acquired  by  the  Portuguese,  then  a  mercantile 
and  enterprising  people,  desirous  of  sharing  the  trade  of 
India  with  Alexander  and  the  East.  A  strong  impulse  had 
been  given  to  the  public  mind  by  the  zeal  of  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal,  who  had  accompanied  his  father,  the  king,  into 
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Africa,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Moors,  and  had  picked 
up  much  information  of  countries  to  the  south,  then  unknown 
to  Europe. 

In  the  year  1447,  Numo  Tristan  sailed  60  leagues  beyond 
Cape  Verde  on  the  African'  Coast,  and  discovered  the  Rio 
Grande  river,  up  which  he  sailed,  but,  unfortunately,  never 
came  down,  having  been  murdered,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  men,  by  the  natives. 

Prince  Henry  died  in  1463,  but  the  zeal  for  African  dis¬ 
covery,  which,  in  the  face  of  long-continued  ridicule  and 
opposition,  he  had  so  far  fostered,  was  now  taken  up  in 
earnest  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  expedition  after 
expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  each  one  bravely  pushing  on 
farther  and  farther  to  the  south  along  this  barren  and 
inhospitable  coast  (and  stout  hearts  these  brave,  persevering 
men  must  have  had)  in  small  craft,  badly  built  and  worse 
fitted.  Navigating  along  an  unknown  coast,  liable  at  any 
time  in  the  dark  night  to  strike  on  hidden  dangers,  and  so 
go  to  the  bottom,  and  if  so  fortunate  as  to  get  to  the  shore 
nothing  but  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face.  These  men 
must  have  been  brave  indeed,  “  for  please  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  coast,  this  western  coast  of  Africa,  is  nothing  but 
sand  hills,  with  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  drop  of  fresh 
water  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  the  air  so  dry  and  parching 
that  the  skin  of  the  face,  especially  the  lips,  peels  off  or 
chaps,  and  the  greatest  misery  almost  that  you  can  inflict 
on  your  companions  is  to  make  them  laugh.  This  I  have 
myself  experienced  while  cruising  along  this  same  coast ; 
and  again,  when  you  consider  that  the  wind  hereabouts 
nearly  always  blows  from  the  south,  right  against  them.  I 
don’t  know  what  Mr.  Plimsoll  would  say  if  our  sailors  were 
to  be  sent  to  sea  in  such  frail  craft,  and  on  such  dangerous 
expeditions.”  Such  then  was  the  coast,  and  the  dangers 
these  men  had  to  contend  with.  They  reached  a  bold  head¬ 
land,  on  which  they  erected  a  stone  cross,  and  it  is  called 
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Cape  Cross  to  this  day.  When  the  poor  fellows  first  saw 
this  bold  headland  they  took  fresh  courage,  as  they  thought 
it  was  none  other  than  the  cape  or  headland  they  were  in 
search  of ;  but  they  were  doomed  to  fresh  disappointment, 
for  they  found  on  nearer  approach  that  instead  of  the  land 
turning  to  the  eastward,  as  they  fain  hoped  it  would  have 
done,  it  still,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  tended  on  and  on, 
as  it  had  done  for  months  and  months,  to  the  south.  They 
no  doubt  landed  on  the  little  island  of  Ischboa,  from  whence, 
in  our  time,  we  drew  such  a  valuable  supply  of  guano ;  our 
sailors  in  digging  the  guano  found  a  body  in  good  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  depth  it  was  interred  it  was  evident  that 
it  must  have  been  there  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Many  were  the  expeditions  that  were  driven  back  or  lost, 
the  former  to  relate  their  trials,  sufferings  and  disappoint¬ 
ments.  Until  the  celebrated  voyage  of  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
in  the  year  1487,  who,  setting  out  with  three  ships,  and 
together  with  the  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  by 
his  predecessors,  received  orders  from  his  Government  if 
possible  to  pursue  his  course  to  the  south  until  he  should 
arrive  at  the  extremity  of  the  continent.  He  pushed  on  till 
he  reached  Cape  Voltas,  in  latitude  28°  45'  S.,  where  he  was 
detained  five  days  from  bad  weather.  On  leaving  he  was 
driven  out  to  sea,  and  blown  round  the  very  cape  he  and  his 
predecessors  had  been  so  long  anxiously  looking  and  toiling 
for  without  knowing  it.  They  reached  as  far  as  Algoa  Bay, 
where  his  crew  mutinied  and  compelled  him  to  return,  as 
they  positively  refused  to  proceed  any  further  ;  this  was  a 
pity,  and  almost  sufficient  to  break  his  heart,  as  his  object 
was  now  gained,  as  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey  to 
India  he  would  have  had  a  fair  wind.  On  his  way  back  he 
sighted  the  long  sought  promontory,  which  he  called  Cabo 
Tormentoso  (the  Cape  of  Tempest),  which  it  well  deserved. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  called  at  first  the  Lion  of 
the  Sea  and  also  the  Head  of  Africa.  Vasco  de  Gama  was 
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the  first  European  who  found  his  way  to  India  by  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  sailed  with  three  ships  from 
Lisbon,  on  the  8th  July,  1497,  with  sixty  men  all  told;  he 
met  with  such  a  continuance  of  bad  weather  that  the  crew 
mutinied  and  tried  to  compel  him  to  put  back,  but  Gama 
proved  himself  to  be  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  persuaded  his 
men  to  continue  yet  a  little  longer.  On  the  19th  November, 
he  in  a  high  sea  doubled  the  Cape,  and  no  sooner  was  this 
done  than  away  they  went  to  the  eastward  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  reached  the  African  town  of  Malinda,  which  belonged  to 
a  commercial  and  civilized  people,  where  he  found  several 
Christian  merchants  from  India.  He  also  procured  the  valu¬ 
able  services  of  Malemo  Cana,  a  pilot  also  from  India.  This 
man  turned  out  to  be  a  skilful  navigator,  nor  was  he  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  sight  of  the  astrolabe  then  in  use  on  board  this 
little  fleet,  nor  at  their  method  of  taking  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  sun  ;  he  told  them  that  it  was  familiar  to  the  mariners 
of  the  Malabar  coast.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  man  the 
coast  of  India  was  made  in  twenty-three  days  from  leaving 
Malinda.  They  cast  anchor  off  Calicut  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1498,  then  a  considerable  place  of  merchandise  and  manu¬ 
factures,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Moors  and  Arabs,  and  thus 
was  the  high  road  to  India  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  opened  out  to  the  Europeans. 

The  Sovereign  of  Calicut  after  some  trouble  and  delay, 
received  Gama,  with  the  honours  usually  paid  to  an 
ambassador.  Taking  all  due  precaution  by  landing  with 
twelve  of  his  men  well  armed,  and  leaving  orders  with  his 
officers  that  if  he  should  be  murdered  they  should  return 
immediately  to  Portugal  and  announce  to  the  king  their 
discoveries  made  and  of  his  own  fate.  The  meeting  was 
not  what  Gama  could  have  wished.  He  was  glad  to  get  back 
to  his  ships,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  set  sail  for  Europe, 
after  having  touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
arrived  safely  in  Lisbon  in  September,  1499,  after  an 
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absence  of  two  years  and  two  months.  The  king  received 
him  with  high  honours,  and  conferred  on  him  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Indian,  Persian,  and 
Arabian  Seas. 

This  voyage  of  Gama  is  a  great  epoch  in  commercial 
history,  as  it  showed  the  nations  of  the  West  the  sea  road  to 
the  East.  It  diverted  the  trade  of  the  East  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  Egypt  and  Italy,  the  route  in  which  it 
had  run  for  1,400  years ;  and  strange  to  say  that,  in  our  own 
time  it  has  been  brought  back  (at  least  a  large  portion  of  it) 
to  its  old  channel,  namely,  first  by  the  overland  route,  and 
again  since  that  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Truly  may  we  say,  “  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 
The  Portuguese  sent  another  expedition  under  De  Cabrol. 
He  took  quite  a  different  route  from  those  who  had  gone 
before  him,  more  like  the  way  we  go  now,  as,  on  his  passage 
out,  he  made  the  coast  of  Brazil.  He  arrived  safely  at 
Calicut,  and  in  a  very  much  shorter  time  than  Gama  had 
done.  He  established  a  factory  at  Calicut,  the  first  humble 
settlement  made  by  Europeans  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but 
no  sooner  had  he  departed  than  the  natives  murdered  all 
the  Portuguese  left  behind. 

The  Portuguese  Government  now -resolved  to  employ  force. 
Twenty  ships  were  despatched  under  De  Gama,  and  on 
arrival  he  took  sad  vengeance.  He  captured  a  rich  ship, 
and  after  helping  himself  to  everything  that  was  worth 
taking,  set  fire  to  her,  and  all  the  crew  were  either  burnt  or 
drowned.  He  then  seized  all  the  ships  in  Calicut,  bar¬ 
barously  hanged  fifty  Malabar  sailors  at  the  yard  arms,  and 
cannonaded  the  town.  He  then  sailed  away  to  Cochin,  a 
safe  harbour  close  by,  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Cochin,  established  a  factory,  left  five  ships  to  protect  it, 
and  sailed  for  Europe.  He  arrived  at  Lisbon  with  thirteen 
ships  in  December,  1503,  and  in  1524  was  appointed  Viceroy 
of  India,  the  first  that  ever  held  that  title. 
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In  order  to  complete  the  route  to  India  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape,  I  have  anticipated  dates.  We  will  now  if  you  please 
go  back  to  the  year  1470.  At  this  time  there  were  frequent 
disputes  between  the  crowns  of  the  two  greatest  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  of  that  day,  Portugal  and  Spain,  arising 
from  the  navigation  of  their  subjects  respectively.  Portugal 
was  the  more  enterprising  of  the  two,  because  more  united. 
Spain,  as  yet,  was  many  rather  than  one.  Portugal,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  connecting  herself  with  Africa  and  India, 
while  Spain  was  engaged  in  strengthening  herself  at  home. 
Here,  therefore,  the  progress  of  Spanish  discovery  paused  ; 
nor  was  it  revived  until  the  poor,  long-neglected,  and 
despised  foreigner,  Christopher  Columbus,  not  only  suggested 
the  idea,  but  was  employed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

<£  Christopher  Columbus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  names 
in  the  hist  or}"  of  mankind,  was  an  Italian,  born  at  Genoa, 
in  the  year  1445,  of  poor  parents,  but  who  were  attentive  to 
his  education.  And  how  very  many  of  our  great  men,  and  of 
all  ages,  have  had  to  own  the  same  humble  lineage.  Let  no 
one  therefore  despise  the  poor  of  birth.  Who  can  tell  what 
a  boy  may  turn  out  ?  And  this  ought  to  be  an  encouragement 
for  the  young  men  of  the  present  day.  ‘  Never  say  die’  is 
a  good  motto,  and  ‘  try  again  ’  is  equally  good.” 

Together  with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  he  made 
some  proficiency  in  drawing.  His  mind,  however,  was  most 
strongly  inclined  to  geography,  and  very  early  manifested  a 
decided  predilection  for  a  seafaring  life,  and  he  himself,  in 
after  life,  was  accustomed  devoutly  to  refer  this  to  a  Divine 
impulse.  He  did  not  remain  long  at  school ;  most  of  the 
knowledge  which  he  afterwards  possessed  was  the  result  of 
diligent  improvement  of  his  leisure  hours.  He  stands  among 
those  who  furnish  valuable  lessons  to  the  young,  as  well  as 
an  encouraging  example. 

Columbus  paid  his  first  visit  to  Lisbon  in  1470,  when  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
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family  of  one  Pallestrello,  a  distinguished  navigator,  whom 
Prince  Henry  delighted  to  honour.  Columbus  very  naturally 
fell  in  love  with  Miss  Pallestrello,  whom  he  soon  after 
married,  and  the  lady’s  father  being  dead,  he  took  up  his 
residence  with  his  mother-in-law,  who,  perceiving  the  strong 
interest  he  took  in  all  maritime  affairs,  put  into  his  hands 
the  papers  connected  with  her  late  husband’s  voyages  of 
discovery.  Now,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  pursued  his 
studies,  drew  maps  and  charts  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
supporting  his  family  and  promoting  navigation. 

About  this  time  he  made  two  voyages  to  Guinea,  and 
resided  some  time  on  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  near 
Madeira. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  year  1474  that  the  idea  of 
reaching  India  by  sailing  direct  to  the  westward  was  fully 
formed  in  his  mind.  He  thought  that  if  by  boldly  dashing 
out  into  the  trackless  ocean,  a  short  and  safe  route  to  India 
might  be  found,  and  from  long  and  ardent  study,  together 
with  conversing  with  navigators  of  that  day,  this  idea 
became  fixed,  and  along  with  it  was  fixed  a  strong  religious 
feeling.  He  desired  not  less  the  extension  of  the  true  faith 
than  the  enlargement  of  geographical  knowledge  and  the 
improvement  of  science.  Loftier  conceptions  and  designs 
were,  perhaps,  never  cherished  by  mortal  man,  and  if  ever 
man  toiled  to  the  summit  of  human  greatness  by  a  path 
marked  out  by  himself,  that  man  was  Christopher  Columbus. 
From  without  he  had  no  encouragement.  He  was  poor, 
and  had  no  money  to  fit  out  one  ship,  much  less  several. 
At  this  time  John  II.  was  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  The 
age  was  more  active ;  printing  had  been  discovered  in 
Europe,  and  a  passion  for  foreign  research  influenced  the  king, 
who  was  wont  to  call  around  him  men  of  science,  one  .result 
of  which  was  the  application  of  the  astrolabe  to  navigation. 
“  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  astrolabe  was 
the  parent  to  the  present  quadrant,  by  which  the  navigator 
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finds  his  latitude  by  an  altitude  of  the  sun  every  day  at  noon, 
and  by  this  application  the  hazard,  which  had  been  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Columbus  was  now  removed.”  He 
applied  to  the  King  of  Portugal  for  help,  and  had  the  king 
been  left  to  himself  Portugal  would  have  had  the  honour 
which  she  lost  through  the  intrigues  of  the  priests.  He  next 
applied  for  assistance  at  Genoa,  and  at  Venice,  but  was 
disappointed,  and  from  the  same  causes.  And  no  wonder, 
for  at  that  time  all  knowledge  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  priests,  and  they  stoutly  maintained  that  the 
earth  was  a  plane,  and  Columbus  that  it  was  round,  and 
for  a  poor  man  like  him  to  dare  to  affirm  such  a  thing  was 
quite  enough  to  ensure  their  opposition.  It  is  said  that  man 
took  his  idea  that  the  earth  was  round  from  his  observing 
the  circular  shadow  of  the  earth  on  the  moon’s  disc,  and  no 
doubt  the  priests,  if  they  could  have  had  their  own  way, 
would  have  kept  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  ignorance  up  to 
this  time. 

Columbus  sent  his  brother  to  England  to  endeavour  to 
engage  Henry  VII.  in  his  plans,  but  unfortunately  this 
brother  was  attacked  by  pirates  who  robbed  him  of  all  he 
possessed,  so  that  he  landed  in  a  state  of  poverty,  and  was 
compelled  to  earn  a  scanty  living  as  Columbus  had  done,  by 
making  maps  and  charts.  He  presented  a  map  of  the  world 
to  the  king,  and  so  engratiated  himself  with  the  king,  that  he 
commanded  to  write  to  his  brother  for  him  to  come  to  England. 
But  unfortunately  Henry  was  too  late,  for  Columbus  had 
sailed  before  the  tardy  message  arrived ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  if  Columbus  had  only  come  to  England  himself, 
instead  of  sending  his  unfortunate  brother,  that  Old  England 
would  have  had  the  credit  of  forwarding  this  grand  dis¬ 
covery. 

To  return  to  our  hero.  After  many  disappointments  and 
hardships,  including  the  pinch  of  poverty,  he  arrived  at 
Palos,  a  small  seaport  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Spain, 
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with  an  order  from  the  King  and  Queen  directing  the  good 
folks  of  that  place  to  assist  him  in  manning  and  fitting  out 
a  small  fleet.  A  notary  was  called  to  summon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  assemble  in  the  parish  church,  to  hear  the  Royal 
Order  read.  The  people  were  astonished  ;  fear,  and  even 
terror  ran  through  their  minds ;  every  conceivable  danger 
that  ignorance  and  superstition  could  well  suggest  was 
imagined.  Palos  was  a  nursery  of  seamen  ;  many  a  bold 
youth  was  there;  many  an  experienced  veteran.  But  all 
shrank  from  this  perilous  enterprise.  The  men  had  to  be 
pressed  into  the  service  ;  commotions  and  tumults  ensued, 
and  Columbus,  just  when  he  thought  all  was  gained,  stood 
for  a  time  in  doubt  whether  he  should  undertake  a  voyage 
from  which  it  was  said  that  neither  ships  or  men  would  ever 
return. 

Just  at  this  critical  moment  a  wealthy  navigator  named 
Pinzon  boldly  came  forward  and  offered  to  accompany  the 
expedition  with  two  of  his  own  ships.  This  settled  the 
point,  and  early  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1492,  this  little  fleet 
of  three  vessels  and  120  men  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  of 
Palos.  The}'  first  steered  to  the  S.W.  On  the  third  day 
out  the  Pinto ,  the  smallest,  broke  her  rudder.  This  accident 
threw  a  damper  over  the  minds  of*  many  on  board.  They 
reached  the  Canaries  and  cruised  about  these  islands  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  continued  their  course  to  the 
W.S.W.  They  fell  in  with  a  broken  mast  floating  on  the 
water  ;  this  the  sailors  thought  ominous.  But  in  a  few  days 
even  Columbus’s  mind  was  troubled  ;  he  observed,  for  the 
first  time,  the  variation  of  the  compass.  He  was  obliged  to 
explain  this  to  his  officers  and  men  as  best  he  could,  and 
his  high  reputation  as  an  astronomer  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  The  little  fleet  had  now  entered  the  trade  wind 
where  it  is  from  the  east  all  the  year  round.  This  was  also 
a  cause  of  alarm,  as  the  wind  blew  directly  from  Spain. 
The  sailors  asked  how  are  we  ever  to  get  back  again,  and 
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they  accordingly  became  discontented  ;  Columbus  knew  how 
to  manage  his  men,  and  as  the  water  kept  smooth  and  the 
wind  fair  they  glided  on  and  on,  and  anon  signs  of  land 
began  to  appear.  A  pension  of  thirty  crowns  was  promised 
to  the  first  man  who  should  see  land.  His  crew  from  hope 
deferred  were  now  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  first  by  threats,  mingled  with  authority 
and  kindness,  that  he  induced  them  to  continue  their  course 
another  day  ;  and  on  that  day,  nth  October,  evident  signs  of 
land  appeared.  A  fish  known  to  dwell  among  rocks,  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  that  carved,  was  seen ;  not  only  was  land  near,  but  on 
which  man  dwelt.  The  vesper  hymn  was  sung,  after  which 
Columbus  addressed  the  crew.  He  told  them  to  keep  a  good 
look-out  a-head,  as  he  expected  to  make  the  land  that  very  night. 
He  himself  took  his  station  at  the  prow,  and  about  ten  at 
night  he  saw  a  light ;  no  doubt  his  eyes  were  the  most  anxious 
of  any  on  board.  He  looked  again,  it  appeared  to  move  ; 
dreading  the  effect  of  another  disappointment,  for  no  doubt 
they  had  had  many  such,  he  called  an  officer,  who  also  saw 
it  ;  but  although  land  could  not  be  seen,  the  token  had  been 
given,  and  first  seen  by  Columbus.  Two  in  the  morning 
arrived  ;  a  gun  from  the  Pinto  ;  it  was  the  signal  agreed  upon. 
A  sailor  on  board  that  vessel  had  called  out  “  land-ho.”  All 
was  now  joyful  ;  the  hitherto  unpassed  ocean  had  been 
crossed,  land  was  before  them.  “  You  that  know  what  it  is  to 
be  on  board  ship,  when  after  a  long  and  tedious  passage, 
this  joyful  sound  of  ‘  land-ho  ’  is  announced,  can  form  some 
idea  of  these  brave  fellow’s  feelings  at  this  moment,  and 
what  would  they  have  been,  could  they  have  known  the 
momentous  results  that  would  follow  in  after  ages  from  this 
their  discovery.” 

Diligent  scientific  research,  untiring  industry,  and  perse¬ 
verance  (under  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty),  were  about  to 
be  rewarded.  Columbus  was  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
World.  At  length  the  long  wished  for  day  broke.  A  beautiful 
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island  lay  before  them  with  a  verdanP  forest.  All  were  now 
anxious  to  land,  and  after  running  under  the  lee  of  the  island, 
the  boats  were  hoisted  out.  Columbus,  with  his  scarlet  coat, 
accompanied  by  the  other  captains  and  the  crew,  well  armed, 
rowed  to  shore.  The  inhabitants  were  seen  running  about, 
but  the  state  of  nudity  in  which  they  appeared,  at  once  told 
Columbus  that  it  was  no  part  of  Asia  he  had  come  to.  They 
at  first  took  to  the  thick  woods,  but  after  a  while  mustered 
courage  to  approach,  and  when  they  saw  the  wonderful  things 
(especially  the  firearms),  they  took  them  to  be  a  superior 
order  of  beings  sent  to  protect  them  from  their  warlike 
neighbours  the  Caribs.  After  a  brief  stay  he  left  this  island, 
taking  two  of  the  natives  to  act  as  interpreters,  they  sailed 
in  a  beautiful  sea  from  island  to  island,  landing  on  Cuba,  where 
tobacco  was  first  seen  in  use.  The  natives  of  this  island  told 
Columbus  of  a  large  island  to  windward,  where  gold  was 
plentiful.  He  made  for  that  island.  The  Pinto  being  the 
faster  sailer,  her  captain,  in  an  evil  hour,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  start  off  and  get  to  the  island  first,  load  his  vessel 
with  gold,  and  return  to  Spain  before  Columbus,  and  thus 
rob  him  of  his  just  due.  It  was  on  this  island  (St.  Domingo) 
Columbus  lost  his  ship.  This  enabled  him  to  leave  some  of 
his  men  on  the  island  to  form  a  settlement.  The  runaway 
Pinto  having  joined  them,  they  sailed  for  home.  On  the 
passage  they  were  all  but  lost  in  a  hurricane,  and  in  which 
the  Pinto  separated  from  Columbus.  The  land  was  made 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  as  his  vessel  was  in  a 
very  shattered  state,  he  was  glad  to  take  shelter  in  Lisbon, 
bringing '  to  Europe  the  momentous  intelligence  of  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world. 

He  was  invited  to  Court,  where  those  who  had  opposed 
him  were  now  filled  with  envy.  Alas,  alas,  for  human 
nature.  After  refitting  his  vessel  he  sailed  for  Palos,  and 
arrived  just  seven  and  a-half  months  after  having  quitted  it 
on  the  greatest  enterprise  of  modern  times. 
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The  first  thing  Columbus  did  was  to  repair,  with  his  crew, 
to  church,  to  offer  up  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  that  God 
who  had  preserved  their  lives,  and  brought  them  through  so 
many  trials  and  dangers.  And  happily  their  cup  of  rejoicing 
was  full,  when  before  nightfall  the  Pinto ,  the  lost  one,  came 
into  port.  They  had  been  driven  into  Bayonne,  from  whence 
Pinzon  had  written  to  Court,  requesting  permission  to  state 
what  had  happened.  He  then  sailed  for  Palos,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  wishing  he  might  arrive  there  first,  but  he  was 
disappointed. 

Pinzon  was  one  of  the  first  who  had  been  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  arguments  of  Columbus,  had  embarked  his 
property  in  the  enterprise,  and  personally  shared  all  its 
dangers.  Unhappily,  when  its  main  object  had  been  secured, 
whether  prompted  by  envy  or  avarice,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  from  the  path  of  duty.  Pinzon  received  letters 
from  Court,  prohibiting  him  to  appear,  and  at  the  same  time 
censuring  his  desertion  of  his  superior  officer,  in  whose 
honour  a  persevering  uprightness  would  have  given  him  a 
large  share.  This  blow  was  too  great  for  him.  He  died  in 
a  few  days.  A  melancholy,  yet  most  instructive  example  of 
the  evil  of  yielding  to  temptation,  and  departing  from  the 
plain  path  of  duty. 

Columbus  received  great  and  substantial  honours,  and  was 
allowed  to  quarter  the  royal  arms  with  his  own.  A  second 
expedition  was  fitted  out,  but  unfortunately  this  brought 
him  nothing  but  troubles  and  vexation  of  spirit.  On  his 
arrival  at  St.  Domingo  he  found  that  all  those  he  had  left 
behind  him  had  been  foully  murdered.  He  himself  fell  sick 
and  was  close  to  death’s  door.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  sail 
for  home,  when  one  of  those  dreadful  hurricanes  came  on  ; 
three  of  his  ships  were  sunk  and  all  on  board  perished.  The 
homeward  voyage  was  long  and  disastrous  and  with  an 
alarming  scarcity  of  provisions.  He  at  length  arrived,  and  it 
was  as  if  every  thing  now  conspired  against  him.  He  had 
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left  with  a  splendid  fleet,  now  returned  with  one  shattered 
vessel,  a  sickly  and  half  famished  crew,  their  complexions 
so  sallow,  that  it  was  said  that  they  had  brought  home  more 
gold  in  their  faces  than  in  their  pockets.  Columbus  found 
his  enemies  numerous  and  powerful,  ready  to  exaggerate 
his  mistakes  into  faults,  his  faults  into  high  crimes. 

This  great  man  undertook  a  third  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.  This  time  he  steered  more  to  the  south,  and  made 
the  coast  of  South  America  without  knowing  the  fact,  and 
landed  near  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  His  stores  being 
exhausted,  sailed  for  St.  Domingo  where  he  found  the  colony 
in  a  most  deplorable  state ;  great  outrages  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  Indians  ;  never  was  the  Christian  name  more 
fearfully  disgraced.  Columbus  on  his  arrival  acted  with 
firmness  to  put,  if  it  were  possible,  things  in  order.  Letters 
were  sent  home  by  his  opponents,  and  all  the  blame  laid  to 
him,  which,  of  course,  was  made  much  of  by  his  enemies  in 
Spain.  A  judge  was  sent  out  to  investigate  matters,  who  on 
arrival,  most  unjustly  seized  all  Columbus’s  property,  put 
this  good  man  in  irons,  and  shipped  him  off  for  Spain.  The 
officer  who  had  to  convey  him  to  Spain,  being  a  man  of 
honourable  feelings,  offered  to  take,  the  irons  off  as  soon  as 
they  got  out  to  sea ;  to  this  Columbus  would  not  consent. 
He  said,  I  will  wear  them  till  they  are  removed  by  the  orders 
of  my  Sovereigns.  I  shall  then  preserve  them  as  relics  and 
memorials  of  the  reward  of  my  services.  He  did  so.  They 
were  hung  up  in  his  cabinet,  and  his  dying  request  was  that 
they  might  be  buried  with  him. 

When  Columbus  landed  at  Cadiz,  in  chains ,  a  generous 
burst  of  indignation  ran  through  Spain  ;  orders  came  from 
the  king  and  queen  to  releaseffhe  prisoner  ;  money  was  sent 
him,  with  orders  to  repair  to  Court.  When  the  queen  saw 
him  she  burst  into  tears  ;  at  this  Columbus  was  overcome, 
knelt  down  and  wept  aloud. 

He  made  a  fourth  voyage.  This  was  also  a  disastrous 
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voyage.  He  touched  at  St.  Domingo,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  land,  but  he  returned  good  for  evil  by  warning  them  that 
a  hurricane  was  at  hand  ;  they  heeded  him  not,  and  several 
valuable  vessels  were  lost  and  all  on  board.  In  one  of  these 
was  his  enemy,  the  judge  who  had  sent  him  to  Spain  in  irons. 
His  own  little  fleet  escaped  the  storm.  He  afterwards  had 
the  sad  misfortune  to  lose  his  own  ship  on  Cuba,  and  suffered 
many  hardships.  Broken  down  in  health  and  spirits  by  the 
ungrateful  treatment  he  had  received,  he  finally  left  the 
regions  he  had  opened  to  Europe,  and  after  a  long  and 
dangerous  passage,  landed  on  the  7th  November,  concluding 
his  last  and  most  disastrous  voyage. 

Columbus,  aged  and  infirm ,  might  now  have  expected 
honourable  repose,  but  his  last  days  were  filled  with  little 
more  than  affliction  and  trials.  He  paid  to  the  last  the 
duties  prescribed  by  the  Church  (of  which  he  was  a  sincere 
and  faithful  member)  the  most  devout  attention.  He  died, 
aged  seventy,  May  20th,  1506.  The  last  words  he  was 
heard  to  utter  were,  “  Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
my  spirit.” 

“Columbus  appears  to  have  been  a  good  man.  We  fail  to 
find  his  track  marked  with  blood-shedding  as  was  so  often 
the  case  with  discoverers  of  new  countries  of  that  and  after 
times.  And  that  which  has  struck  me  most  is  this,  that  the 
very  route  he  took  on  his  first  voyage  is  the  same  that  has 
been  adopted  ever  since.  Up  to  this  day  we  have  not  been 
able  to  improve  on  it.” 


(To  be  continued.) 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE. 


URGENT  SIGNALS  (RIVER  THAMES). 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  authorised  the  use  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  signals  when  the  master  of  a  ship  desires  the  attendance 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  officer,  or  urgently  requires  the 
assistance  of  the  police  in  the  River  Thames. 

The  signals' can  be  made  by  foreign  as  well  as  by  British 
ships. 

“  Want  the  Board  of  Ensign  of  whatever  nationality 
Trade  Officer.”  hoisted  at  the  main. 

“Want  Police.”  The  flag  commonly  known  as 

“  Blue  Peter,”  being  letter  P  of 
the  International  Code,  hoisted 
at  the  main. 


The  signal  should  be  kept  hoisted  until  it  is  answered. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

THOMAS  GRAY, 

One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Board  of  Trade . 


Board  of  Trade,  Marine  Department, 
15th  July ,  1879. 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE  INQUIRIES  WHERE 


Reported  since 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Fathay  Allvm 

Stranded  in  Marakal 
Roads,  16th  May,  1879. 

Ml 

Cochin : 

7th  June,  1879. 

Hispania,  s.s.,  263  ... 

Stranded  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  17  th  Jnly, 
1879. 

•  •  • 

Liverpool : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

8th  August,  1879. 

Zephyr  us,  699 

Stranded  and  lost  off 
Roscollin  Head,  Car¬ 
narvon  Bay,  19th  July, 
1879. 

•  •  • 

Liverpool : 

Rothery,  Wi*eck 
Commissioner, 

7th  August,  1879. 

MaipUy  barque,  600... 

Stranded  on  Bryher 

Island,  27th  July, 

1879. 

•  •  • 

Liverpool : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

27th  August,  1879. 

River  Lune  ... 

Stranded  at  St.  Agnes 
Head,  Scilly,  27th  July, 
1879. 

*  *  # 

Liverpool : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner, 

26th  August,  1879. 

Semiramide  and 
Corsica  ... 

Collision  and  loss  of  the 
Semiramide  off  the 
Fastnet,  12th  August, 
1879. 

Liverpool : 

Stip.  Mag., 

25th  August,  1879. 

IN  THE  OPINION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  THE  MASTER  SHOULD 
BE  DEALT  WITH. 


ON  a  previous  occasion  we  drew  attention  to  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  prejudgingthe  cases  it  brings 
before  the  Courts  of  Inquiry,  by  an  expression  of  opinion 
which  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  direct  injunction  to  the 
Court  to  suspend  or  cancel  the  certificates  of  those  officers 
whose  conduct  is  called  into  question. 
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CERTIFICATES  HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  WITH. 

1st  August,  1879. 


Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

• 

Master  guilty  of  miscon¬ 
duct  and  neglect  of 
duty.  Chief  Mate  in¬ 
competent. 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  6  months,  and  that 
of  the  First  Mate  cancelled. 

Powell,  R.N. 

Wilson. 

Master  guilty  of  great 
negligence,  and  the 
mate  of  very  grave 
misconduct. 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  6  months,  and  the 
Mate’s  for  3  months. 

Powell,  R.N. 

Wilson. 

Yery  grave  neglect. 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  6  months,  with 
lower  grade  allowed. 

Aplin,  R.N. 

Wilson. 

Master  in  fault  not  using 
the  lead. 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

Aplin,  R.N. 

Wilson. 

Master  guilty  of  neglect. 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

Powell,  R.N. 

Curling. 

Both  chief  officers  gravely 
in  default. 

Certificates  suspended  for  3 
months.  Lower  grades 
allowed. 

As  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  purport  of  the 
views  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  now  place  before  our 
readers  two  cases  where  this  “  opinion  ”  has  been  expressed, 
and  we  would  draw  special  attention  to  the  signification  of 
the  term  “  dealt  with  ”  as  construed  by  the  Wreck  Com¬ 
missioner. 

On  referring  to  the  official  report  of  the  “  Explosion  on 
board  the  s.s.  Streonshalk ,”  it  will  be  found  that  the  concluding 
words  run  thus  :  “  Seeing  that  he  and  his  wife  had  been 
great  sufferers,  both  personally  and  pecuniarily,  by  the 
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accident,  we  shall  not  deal  with  his  certificate,  but  return  it 
to  him  with  a  warning  to  be  more  careful  in  future.”  Turning 
to  the  case  of  the  Albert  Edward ,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
evidence  having  been  heard,  certain  questions  were  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court.  The  sixth  question 
runs  thus,  “  Are  the  owners,  masters,  officers,  crew,  or  any 
of  them  to  blame  for  the  casualty  ?  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  certificates  of  the  master  and  chief 
officer  ought  to  be  dealt  with.” 

Counsel  for  the  officers  having  objected  that  the  charges 
against  the  master  and  mate  were  not  sufficiently  defined, 
Mr.  MacKenzie,  representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  said  he 
would  withdraw  No.  6  and  the  addendum  about  the  certi 
ficates. 

The  Commissioner  then  stated  that  it  was  not  a  case  in 
which  the  Court  would  suspend  or  cancel  the  certificates, 
although  they  might  blame  the  captain.  It  was  necessary 
to  retain  No.  6  to  enable  the  Court  to  pronounce  a  full 
opinion. 

The  addendum  about  the  certificates  was  then  withdrawn. 
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ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  CAPT. 
ELDER,  S.S.  “  BREST,”  LOST  SEPT.  6,  1879; 
WRECK  COMMISSIONER’S  DECISION,  AND 
EFFECT  OF  FOG  UPON  COMPASSES. 


HERE  is  an  awful  storm  in  a  teacup.  The  Solicitor  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  made  twelve  charges  against 
the  captain  of  the  s.s.  Brest ,  lost  on  the  7th  September  last, 
close  to  the  Lizard.  It  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  how 
many  charges  a  lawyer  can  make  out  of  one  ;  how  he  can 
twist  that  one,  repeat  it  over  again  and  again,  by  changing 
the  words  and  forms  of  expression,  sp  that  the  ordinary  mind 
is  staggered  at  the  volume  of  words  and  the  number  of 
charges  made.  How  true  it  is  that  a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing  in  all  matters  ;  in  nautical  affairs  it  is  absurd 
as  well  as  dangerous.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  tends  so 
much  to  bring  this  Court  into  contempt  with  everyone  wTho 
has  nautical  knowledge.  The  Wreck  Commissioner’s  Court 
should  be  a #  Court  where  common  sense  is  the  leading 
characteristic,  untramelled  by  legal  verbiage,  a  direct. and 
positive  charge  made,  and  no  attempt,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  to  make  a  dozen  out  of  one.  It  is  something  too 
absurd  to  formulate  twelve  charges  against  Captain  Elder 
when  one  is  enough,  and  the  first  charge  includes  all  the  rest. 
Why  all  this  useless  and  unnecessary  legal  piling  up  of  words 
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and  trying  to  make  a  plain  (unfortunately  for  Captain  Elder 
only  too  plain)  case  difficult,  and  putting  legal  knots  in  it 
to  no  purpose. 

Question  i  :  What  was  the  cause  of  the  stranding  of  the 
Brest  at  Tolden,  on  or  about  the  6th  September,  1879,  and 
was  such  stranding  caused  by  or  attributable  to  the  wrongful 
acts  or  defaults  of  the  said  Mr.  Elder,  and  Mr.  Horne, 
and  Mr.  Hamblin,  or  by  either  of  them,  and  if  so  by 
whom  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  simple  and  easy.  The 
evidence  proved  Captain  Elder  was  in  charge  of  the  bridge, 
therefore  in  charge  of  the  ship  ;  the  officer  of  the  watch  was 
consequently  relieved  of  any  responsibility  as  to  the  course, 
speed,  or  lead ;  the  captain  would  alter  the  first,  reduce  or 
increase  the  second,  and  get  a  cast  of  lead  or  not  as  he 
thought  fit ;  the  officer  on  deck  would  carry  out  the  captain’s 
orders,  but  would  not  take  upon  himself  to  give  any  orders 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  captain’s  authority  in  these 
three  things ;  that  decides  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
officers.  The  fog,  as  proved  by  the  evidence,  was  very  dense 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  ship  was  going  ten  knots, 
a  highly  dangerous  and  perilous  speed  both  to  himself  and 
others  in  such  weather,  for  this  the  captain  was  alone  to 
blame  ;  the  lead  was  never  used,  for  this  the  captain  is  alone 
in  fault.  Here  then  common  nautical  sense  puts  the  blame 
upon  the  only  man  who  is  to  blame,  and,  without  taking  two 
whole  days  to  find  it  out,  does  it  in  two  hours.  Had  the 
speed  been  only  five  knots,  it  would  have  taken  the  ship  two 
hours  to  do  the  distance  she  was  doing  in  one  hour,  conse¬ 
quently  doubling,  at  the  very  least,  the  chances  of  seeing  the 
Lizard  lights  or  hearing  the  fog-horn  ;  but  this  seeing  or 
hearing  might  not  have  occurred  in  four  hours.  The  loss  of 
this  ship  resulted  from  neglecting  the  lead ;  had  the  lead 
been  used  only  half-an-hour  before  the  ship  struck,  the 
casualty  never  would  have  occurred  ;  had  the  lead  been 
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used  two  hours  before  the  stranding,  it  would  have  shown 
the  captain  that  he  was  either  only  just  to  the  southward  of 
the  line  of  safety  or  to  the  northward  of  it,  this  line  of  safety 
being  a  direct  line  from  the  Start  to  the  Lizard  ;  it  would 
not  perhaps  have  given  him  his  position  with  mathematical 
exactness,  but  it  would  have  shown  him  his  danger,  conse¬ 
quently,  in  either  position,  he  could  have  kept  his  ship  off 
the  rocks ;  the  soundings  would  have  warned  him  in  time. 
He  would  have  gone  out  clear  into  deeper  water,  and  outside 
the  danger  line. 

Question  2  :  Whether,  when  the  Brest  left  Havre,  proper 
measures  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  com¬ 
passes,  and  whether  they  were  in  good  order  and  condition, 
and  if  they  continued  in  good  order  and  condition  from  that 
time  until  the  time  of  stranding  ? 

The  compasses,  no  doubt,  were  as  most  compasses  are  in 
iron  ships ;  the  captain  had  his  deviation  card  to  correct 
them;  whether  they  continued  so  during  the  fog  is  more 
than  a  sailor  would  like  to  assert.  Had  the  lead  been  used 
the  error  of  the  compass,  if  any,  would  at  least  have  been 
suspected. 

Question  3  :  Whether  a  proper  course  was  steered  on 
leaving  Havre,  and  whether  proper  measures  were  taken  to 
ascertain  and  verify  the  position  of  the  Brest  when  the 
master  judged  her  to  be  abreast  of  Barfleur,  and  whether 
proper  courses  were  set  up  and  steered  at  and  after  5.40  p.m., 
and  from  the  6th  of  September  to  the  noon  of  that  day  ? 

I  do  not  want  to  split  straws,  but  I  ask  the  Solicitor  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  what  he  means  by  “  courses  set  up  ?  ” 
Why  does  he  not  learn  proper  nautical  terms  ?  Had  the 
proper  course  been  steered,  and  everything  right,  nothing 
would  have  gone  wrong. 

Question  4  :  Whether  all  proper  measures  were  taken  to 
ascertain  and  verify  the  position  of  the  Brest  at  noon,  and 
whether  proper  courses  were  set  and  steered  from  noon  to 
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8  p.m.,  and  whether  due  and  proper  allowance  was  made 
by  the  master  for  the  tide  and  currents  ? 

This  is  only  a  repetition  of  Question  3,  with  a  little  more 
added  ;  it  is  the  question  of  a  duffer.  Had  the  right  courses 
been  steered  the  ship  would  not  have  run  on  shore. 

Question  5  :  Whether  the  deep-sea  lead  was  used  at 
7  p.m.,  or  at  any  time  between  7  p.m.  and  when  the  Brest 
stranded,  and  if  not  was  the  master  in  default  ? 

This  question  is  included  in  the  first,  and  is  answered  in 
the  reply. 

Question  6:  Were  proper  precautions  taken  at  8  p.m.  to 
ascertain  and  verify  the  position  of  the  Brest ,  and  was  a 
proper  alteration  in  the  course  made  at  8  p.m.,  and  whether 
then  and  there  a  proper  look-out  was  kept  for  the  Lizard 
lights,  and  whether  the  signal  was  listened  for  ? 

The  first  part  of  this  question  has  been  asked  in  Questions 
3  and  4.  The  reply  is  the  same.  Had  the  proper  courses 
been  steered,  the  accident  could  not  have  occurred.  The 
lights  and  fog-horn  were  no  doubt  most  anxiously  looked  and 
listened  for. 

Question  7  :  How  did  it  happen  that  the  Lizard  lights 
were  not  seen  or  fog-horn  heard  ? 

Why  ask  such  a  question  as  this ;  the  evidence  would 
prove  the  reason.  The  fog  was  the  cause,  deadening  the 
one  and  obscuring  the  other.  Why  not  ask  the  captain  to 
give  a  reason  or  cause  for  the  fog,  to  prove  its  density  by 
sample,  and  tell  accurately  how  much  of  the  channel  it 
covered,  and  how  long  it  was  to  last. 

Question  8  :  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  16  of  the  International  Steerage  and  Sailing  Rules,  the 
Brest  was  going  at  moderate  speed,  and  if  that  regulation 
was  not  complied  with,  who  is  the  person  responsible  for 
such  non-compliance,  and  is  such  person  thereby  in  fault  ? 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  going  the  longest  way  round 
to  arrive  at  a  given  point.  This  question  could  be  asked 
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with  less  than  half  the  words  ;  the  latter  part  is  unnecessary. 
The  captain  has  been  already  proved  to  be  the  person  in 
fault,  and  it  is  included  altogether  in  Ouestion  i. 

Question  9  :  Whether,  before  8  a.m.,  September  6,  and  at 
8  p.m.  and  thereafter,  until  the  stranding,  the  weather  was 
thick  with  fog,  and  if  so,  whether  the  master  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  justified,  at  and  during  these  periods,  in  keep¬ 
ing  hi§  vessel  at  full  speed,  or  at  ten  knots;  and,  further,  was 
he  justified  in  not  using  the  lead  at  and  during  these  periods  ? 

Here  we  are  again,  a  lot  of  words  and  for  nothing.  This 
question  is  answered  in  reply  to  Questions  7  and  8,  and  is 
only  Question  5  over  again  with  something  added.  The 
Rule  mentioned  was  violated  ;  the  responsible  person  is 
indicated  in  reply  to  Question  1. 

Question  10:  Whether  the  Brest  was  navigated  with 
proper  and  seamanlike  care  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
from  the  time  she  left  Havre  until  the  stranding,  and  if  not, 
by  whom  was  she  improperly  navigated  ? 

What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  asking  this  question,  it  has 
been  answered  in  every  reply  to  former  questions,  and  is 
embodied  in  them  all,  it  is  nothing  but  useless  and  absurd 
repetition  ;  again,  had  she  been  navigated  with  care,  the  lead 
would  have  been  used,  and  there  would  have  been  no  wreck. 

Ouestion  11  :  Whether  the  master  and  the  first  and  second 
officers  are,  or  either  of  them,  in  default,  if  so,  who  ? 

This  is  asked  in  the  first  Question,  the  only  [difference 
being,  the  names  are  given  in  that  question,  in  this  the 
position  of  each  on  board.  It  is  answered  in  reply  to 
Question  1.  , 

Question  12  :  Was  the  stranding  attended  with  loss  of 
life  ?  The  Wreck  Commissioner  passed  this  question. 

Here  then  we  have  twelve  questions  arising  from  a 
casualty  that  is  only  too  plain.  What  would  be  the  number 
asked  and  charges  made  if  there  was  any  ambiguity  about 
it,  is  impossible  to  say.  The  Wreck  Commissioner  sums  up, 
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finds  the  captain  guilty  on  all  but  the  last.  The  finding 
him  guilty  on  the  first  charge,  it  followed  that  he  must 
be  in  fault  as  to  the  other  ten,  as  they  are  only  modifica¬ 
tions  or  amplifications  of  the  first  charge.  He  characterised 
the  master’s  conduct  as  a  piece  of  gross  negligence  and 
not  an  error  in  judgment.  No  doubt  he  was  anxious  to 
make  a  quick  passage  to  Liverpool  and  to  shave  the  points 
as  close  as  possible,  but  he  had  no  right  to  act  as  he  did 
with  160  lives  on  board.  He  suspended  his  certificate  for 
six  months,  but  made  no  order  as  to  costs.  The  Wreck 
Commissioner  then  makes  this  astounding  remark,  “  He  had 
no  doubt  Captain  Elder  was  a  good  and  careful  officer,”  and 
gave  him  a  chief  mate’s  certificate.  I  hold  that  Captain 
Elder  had  a  right  to  a  chief  mate’s  certificate,  and  is  under 
no  obligation  to  the  Wreck  Commissioner  for  granting  it ; 
but  here  is  an  astonishing  contradiction  that  could  not  exist 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  not  possessing  the  extra  nautical 
knowledge  and  legal  acumen  of  the  learned  commissioner. 
Captain  Elder  is  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  negli¬ 
gence,  and  suspended  by  him  for  it,  but  he  immediately 
says,  “  he  has  no  doubt  Captain  Elder  was  a  good  and 
careful  man.”  Why  then  did  he  suspend  him.  This  is  so 
mixed  and  such  a  contradiction,  that  I  do  not  see  my  way  to 
reconcile  the  two  statements.  I  can  only  direct  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  this  journal  and  all  nautical  men  to  the 
absurdity ;  those  not  conversant  with  nautical  matters  must 
see  the  evident  contradiction  in  the  Wreck  Commissioner’s 
concluding  remarks.  This  again  proves  how  unfit  the  Wreck 
Commissioner  is  to  hold  the  situation  he  does  ;  how  he 
brings  himself,  his  office  and  decisions  into  contempt  among 
nautical  men,  and  shows  the  urgent  necessity  there  is  for  his 
removal,  and  putting  in  his  place  a  gentleman  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  and  will  not  make  himself  the 
laughing  stock  of  all  classes  of  society. 

The  trial  is  over,  sentence  passed.  I  congratulate  Captain 
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Elder  on  having  got  off  so  easily.  The  Wreck  Commissioner 
and  those  that  try  these  cases  do  not  know  their  business. 
Had  this  been  tried  before  a  Court  composed  of  master 
mariners  competent  to  judge,  it  would  have  been  decided  in 
half  the  time,  and  the  sentence  would  have  been  much  more 
severe.  I  assert  that  any  man  in  command  of  a  steamer  in 
the  Channel,  in  a  dense  fog,  running  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots 
an  hour,  is  deserving  of  a  heavy  punishment  ;  whether  he 
comes  to  grief  or  not  he  is  risking  the  lives  of  everyone  in 
the  ship  he  commands,  and  the  lives  of  all  those  in  any 
ship  that  is  in  any  proximity  to  his  course. 

I  will  now  turn  to  something  else.  Is  there  any  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  these  wrecks  in  this  particular  spot  ?  any 
nautical  information  to  be  obtained  from  them  ?  is  there  any 
cause  at  present  unknown  that  may  contribute  to  these 
disasters  ?  and,  lastly,  is  Captain  Elder  as  guilty  of  negli¬ 
gence  as  he  is  said  to  be  ?  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  as  master 
mariners  belonging  to  this  Society,  to  enquire  into  and,  if 
possible,  by  our  personal  past  experience,  elucidate  a  reason, 
if  there  is  one  to  be  found,  and,  if  possible,  mitigate  in  some 
measure  the  stigma  cast  upon  a  brother  master  mariner,  by 
showing  that  there  existed  a  cause,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  bring  him  to  grief,  and  of  which  he  was  unaware.  This 
is  the  third  wreck  that  has  taken  place,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  spot,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  to  steamers 
bound  to  westward  ;  it  is  rarely  we  find  one  cause  alone 
that  is  the  means  of  wrecking  the  ship.  In  the  case  in 
question  it  was  clearly  the  non-use  of  the  lead ;  that  is  not 
the  primary  cause.  The  question  that  now  presents  itself 
is,  what  is  the  unknown  cause  ?  I  dismiss  the  tide,  that  is 
well  understood  in  its  duration,  strength,  and  set  ;  I  dismiss 
the  surface  current,  that  is  easily  taken  into  consideration  ; 
the  effect  of  wind  acting  on  the  side  of  the  ship  is  well  known, 
is  also  easily  allowed  for  ;  and  divergence  from  the  course 
by  these  combined  is  readily  rectified.  I  believe  this  ship 
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had  been  some  time  in  the  line  between  Havre  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  that  she  replaced  the  Stromboli,  lost  twelve  months 
ago  in  nearly  the  same  spot,  the  courses  and  distances 
to  be  run  on  each  well  determined.  On  the  present 
occasion  Captain  Elder  no  doubt  made  use  of  all  the 
experience  gained  in  former  voyages  by  those  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  and  has  steered  the  usual  courses  and  run  the 
distances  on  each,  and  has,  until  the  present  time,  found 
them  answer  his  expectation.  What,  then,  has  been  the 
cause  of  his  getting  so  much  to  the  northward  of  his  proper 
position.  I  reply,  and  from  my  own  experience  I  know  I  am 
right.  The  fog  is  the  cause;  it  has  affected  his  compasses, 
and  is  another  proof  that  in  a  fog  the  only  safety  is  the 
constant  use  of  the  lead.  I  have  had  my  compasses  in  an 
iron  ship  in  the  same  part  of  the  channel  seriously  affected 
by  fog.  It  has  very  materially  decreased  the  westerly  devia¬ 
tion  as  found  by  observation  before  and  after  the  fog,  and 
had  I  not  used  the  lead  continually  while  it  lasted,  would 
have  placed  my  ship  on  the  rocks  about  the  Land’s  End,  as 
I  was  bound  to  the  westward.  Here,  then,  is  the  source 
of  the  error,  which  commenced  as  soon  as  the  Brest  became 
enveloped  in  the  fog  (possibly  some  time  before),  previous  to 
the  stranding.  I  believe  every  care  and  precaution  had 
been  taken  by  Captain  Elder  to  ensure  a  correct  position ; 
had  he  not  been  a  first-class  man  in  every  way  he  would  not 
have  been  in  a  Cunard  liner  ;  the  effect  of  fog  on  compasses 
in  an  iron  ship  had  not  been  observed  by  him,  and  probably 
to  many  in  command  is  unknown,  and  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity  ;  that  he  had,  to  him,  an  unknown  danger  to  guard 
against  ;  he  neglected,  in  consequence,  the  only  friend  who 
could  and  would  have  given  him  notice  of  the  mischief  in 
front,  would  have  saved  his  ship  from  wreck,  and  himself  all 
the  subsequent  annoyance  and  self-reproach  that  he  must  be 
now  enduring.  There  is  no  man  who  has  wrecked  the  ship  he 
has  commanded,  unless  he  knows  he  has  used  every  precau- 
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tion  to  avoid  the  accident,  and  that  it  is  due  to  circumstances 
not  in  the  power  of  man  to  control,  but  must  feel  a  deep  and 
bitter  regret.  I  have  had  ten  years  or  more  experience  in  iron 
ships,  not  a  very  long  time  I  admit,  but  short  as  it  is,  it  has 
taught  me  that  compasses  in  an  iron  ship  are  never  to  be 
implicitly  trusted ;  that  at  times  from  some  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere — fog  is  one — they  may  go  wrong  with 
disastrous  results.  Therefore  putting  aside  the  speed  of  the 
ship,  which  was  far  in  excess  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
the  non-use  of  lead,  which  was  most  culpable,  yet  having 
an  unknown  enemy  to  deal  with  Captain  Elder  is  not  so 
much  to  be  blamed  had  this  not  been  the  case  ;  had  he  used 
his  lead  all  would  have  been  well,  and  being,  as  I  believe 
him  to  be,  a  first-class  man  in  his  profession,  he  would  set 
himself  to  work  to  find  out  the  reason  of  his  getting  to  the 
northward  of  his  course,  and  found  out  that  the  fog  had 
affected  his  compasses.  I  hope  those  members  of  our 
Society,  and  others  in  command  of  steamers  in  the  channel 
and  elsewhere,  when  in  a  fog,  will  take  this  subject  up,  and 
see  how,  to  what  extent,  and  on  what  courses  this  state  of 
the  atmosphere  affects  the  compasses,  and  communicate  the 
results  of  the  observations  to  the  •  Shipmasters’  Society. 
Much  has  yet  to  be  learned  as  to  the  effect  the  various  states 
of  the  atmosphere  have  upon  the  magnetism  in  an  iron  ship  ; 
the  man  in  command  is  the  man  to  find  it  out. 

HENRY  FAITHFULL, 
Member  of  the  Shipmasters  Society. 

[Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  12th  Question  makes 
no  mention  of  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  certificates.  This  omission  is 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  the  Wreck 
Commissioner  suspended  Captain  Elder’s  certificate,  although 
he  had  no  power  to  do  so,  for  the  Board  of  Trade  has  stated 
that  the  expression  of  opinion  by  counsel  on  its  behalf  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  deal  with  the 
certificate. — Ed.  B.M.S.J . ] 
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[The  Committee  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society  have  kindly 
permitted  the  publication  of  the  following  letter,  which  I 
have  addressed  to  the  Thames  Conservators,  in  the  pages  of 
their  Journal.  I  conceive  that  it  could  not  have  a  fitter 
place ;  for  nobody  is  more  concerned  with  the  questions 
discussed,  than  the  shipmasters  of  the  Port  of  London.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  seen  that  the  letter  touches  the 
basis  of  every  part  of  the  Rule  of  the  Road,  whether  in  the 
river  or  at  sea. — P.  H.  Colomb.] 


September  25th,  1879. 


GENTLEMEN, — I  feel  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you 
some  reasons  why  you  should  not  adopt  for  the 
Thames,  Rule  25,  as  recommended  by  the  Thames  Traffic 
Committee,  namely,  that — 

“  When  two  steam-vessels  proceeding  in  opposite  directions ,  the  one 
up  and  the  other  down  the  river,  are  approaching  one  another  so  as  to 
involve  risk  of  collision,  they  shall  pass  one  another  port -side  to  pori- 
sided ’ 

1.  In  doing  so,  I  hardly  expect  to  make  an  impression,  as 
I  anticipate  that  it  must  be  some  years  before  the  data  which 
is  familiar  to  me,  will  become  so  generally  familiar  as  to 
enable  a  body  like  your  own  to  adopt  my  reasoning.  But 
my  plain  course  is  to  endeavour  to  hasten  that  time  by  all 
means  in  my  power,  and  meantime  to  urge  a  closer  and  more 
practical  consideration  of  such  questions  than  they  have  yet 
had. 

2.  The  Thames  Traffic  Committee  could  never,  I  think, 
have  proposed  this  rule ;  had  they  placed  side  by  side  with 
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it  the  actual  details  of  the  collisions  between  steamers  which 
have  happened  in  the  Thames  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
they  must  have  seen  that  it  cannot  touch  the  causes  of  such 
collisions,  and  that  there  is  a  great  likelihood  of  its  aggrava¬ 
ting  them. 

3.  The  first  objection  to  the  rule  is,  that  it  is  really  a 
simple  revival  for  steamers  in  the  Thames,  of  the  old  Clause 
296  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,*  being  the  only 
rule  which  has  received  distinct  and  absolute  condemnation 
from  an  authoritative  body.f 

4.  The  second  objection  to  it  is  that  it  has  been  absolutely 
condemned  by  the  explanatory  clauses  of  1868,  by  which  it 
is  admitted  that  the  law  of  passing  port-side  to  port-side 
(which  however  worded  is  merely  an  order  to  port  the  helm) 
when  danger  is  apprehended,  requires  for  the  safety  of 
shipping  a  stringent  and  precise  limit  to  those  cases 
where,  as  at  night,  each  ship  sees  both  side-lights  of  the 
other. 

5.  The  third  objection  to  it  has  been  very  plainly  stated 
by  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  itself,  in  a  note  at  p.  xiv. 


*  The  clause,  with  the  word  u  steam-vessel  ”  substituted,  reads  thus  : 
“  Whenever  any  steam-vessel,  proceeding  in  one  direction,  meets  another 
steam-vessel  proceeding  in  another  direction,  so  that  if  both  ships  were 
to  continue  their  respective  courses  they  would  pass  so  near  as  to  involve 
any  risk  of  a  collision,  the  helms  of  both  ships  shall  be  put  to  port,  so  as  to 
pass  on  the  port-side  of  each  other.” 

■f  The  condemnation  is  in  these  words,  “  This  section  in  the  Act,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  is  most  unsatisfactory,  however  the  decisions  of  our 
Courts  may  have  modified  its  dangerous  tendency.  The  evidence  is  con¬ 
clusive  that  some  change  in  the  existing  regulations  is  necessary.”  See 
Rep.  Sel.  Com.  Merch.  Ships,  i860,  p.  xxviii.  For  evidence,  see  Sproule, 
Robinson,  Sulivan,  and  Drew,  especially  the  latter,  who  clearly  understood 
the  nature  of  the  rule.  Mr.  Farrer  (Q.  5,920)  naturally  misunderstood  it 
when  he  thought  it  “  strictly  analagous  to  the  Rule  of  the  Road  on 
shore.” 
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of  their  Report.  They  most  judiciously  and  rightly  assert 
that  they  ought  not  to  adopt  rules  “  differing  entirely  from 
the  rules  which  have  been  adopted,  not  only  by  this  country, 
but  by  all  maritime  nations  for  the  government  of  vessels 
elsewhere.”  Of  all  these  rules,  the  most  momentous  in  con¬ 
sequences,  are  those  between  two  steamers.  The  proposed 
Thames  rule  “  differs  entirely”  from  the  International  Rules, 
and  I  would  ask  the  Conservators  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  one  steamer  passing  out  of 
the  Thames,  where  she  has  been  for  some  hours  of  darkness, 
constantly  porting  her  helm  to  other  steamers  without 
reference  to  the  colour  of  the  lights  seen,  meeting  another 
steamer  passing  into  the  Thames,  which  has  been  for  some 
hours  guiding  herself  entirely  by  the  colour  of  the  lights 
seen.  Will  not  such  ships  be  absolutely  without  any  mutual 
understanding  ? 

6.  The  fourth  objection  is  that  the  rule  is  against 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  both  before  the  Conservators 
in  1867  and  1870,  and  before  the  Thames  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  evidence  of  1867  and  1870  would  possibly  mislead 
anyone  who  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  every  witness  was 
asked  as  to  his  approval  of  adding  the  starboard-side  rule  to  the 
port-helm  rule,  as  limited  by  the  term  “  End-on  or  nearly  end- 
on.”  Every  witness  takes  but  one  single  ground — “  We  want 
less  rule  and  not  more."  Not  a  single  witness  supports  a  port- 
helm  rule  without  exception  such  as  is  now  proposed.*  In 
fact  their  objections  to  the  starboard-side  rule  are  chiefly 
that  they  would  be  called  on  to  use  port-helm,  where  port- 


*  Last  year  I  was  in  the  company  of  about  forty  shipmasters,  and 
I  put  the  question  to  them,  “  Does  anyone  here  present  desire  any  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  port-helm  rule?”  There  was  quite  a  burst  of  “  No  !  ”  in 
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helm  was  disastrous  ;  indirect  objections  to  the  port-helm 
rule  lie  under  the  words  of  nearly  every  competent  witness 
before  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee.  They  have  been  so 
questioned,  that  it  has  appeared  to  them  as  if  there  must  be 
either  a  rule  of  port-side  to  port-side  as  proposed,  or  a  rule 
of  keeping  the  starboard-side  of  the  channel  as  rejected.  It 
has  not  been  clearly  put  to  them  that  there  might  be  neither  ; 
nor  have  the  two  alternatives  ever  been  clearly  explained  so 
as  to  set  one  against  the  other. 

7.  The  rule  of  keeping  the  starboard-side  of  the  channel, 
when  combined — as  it  should  be — with  an  order  forbidding 
steamers  to  cross  the  bows  of  others  to  gain  it,  will  be  no 
such  inconvenient  or  impossible  rule  as  the  witnesses  have 
apprehended.  It  will  never  drive  a  steamer  in  amongst  the 
small  craft,  and  out  of  the  clear  channel.  The  rule  must 
contain  some  words  limiting  it  to  cases  where  it  is  safe  and 
practicable,  or  even  not  inconvenient ;*  as  it  would  be  neither 
safe,  practicable,  nor  convenient,  to  drive  out  of  the  clear 
channel  into  the  crowded  part,  nor  even  out  of  the  slack  into 
the  tide ;  the  rule  would  not  then  apply,  and  would  not  be 
obeyed.  All  that  it  could  possibly  do  when  rightly  guarded, 
would  be  to  get  any  two  steamers  passing  in  opposite 
directions,  into  a  preliminary  position  of  safety  before  either 
began  to  act  in  reference  to  the  other.  Witnesses  have 
objected  to  the  starboard-side  rule  in  the  plain  belief  that  it 
is  only  another  form  of  port-helm  ;  and  I  most  fully  agree 
with  the  experienced  pilots  and  others  who  have  objected  to 


*  Witnesses  have  confused  the  meaning  of  these  words,  “  safe  and 
practicable,”  because  they  have  never  contemplated  a  starboard-side  rule 
in  combination  with  the  abolition  of  the  port-helm  rule.  Of  course,  when 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  side,  and  a  port-helm  rule,  there  must  arise 
disputes  about  the  sides.  But  when  it  is  just  as  lawful  to  pass  starboard- 
side  to  starboard-side  as  the  other  way,  the  only  question  will  be  which 
ship  made  a  wrongful  attempt  to  cross  the  bozos  of  the  other ? 
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it  in  that  form/"  Pilots  want,  and  properly  ask  for,  the  right 
they  now  exercise  so  freely,  of  passing  one  another  in  safety 
on  either  hand  according  to  the  state  of  the  traffic.  A  pro¬ 
perly  worded  starboard-side  rule  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  this  right  ;  all  that  it  will  do  is  to  place  ships,  with  the 
least  possible  interference,  in  a  convenient  position  to  pass 
port-side  to  port-side  on  a  nearer  approach. 

8.  Very  different  is  the  action  of  a  port-helm  rule  such  as 
it  is  proposed  to  adopt.  Hence,  because  a  steamer  is  in  sight 
coming  one  way,  another  steamer  going  the  other  way  is 
driven  by  a  compulsion,  from  which  there  is  no  escaping, 
into  the  loose  traffic  however  crowded  it  may  be  which  lies 
upon  her  starboard  hand.  That  is,  the  very  burden  to  which 
pilots  most  strongly  objected  is  to  be  thrust  on  their  shoulders. 
A  properly  worded  starboard-side  rule  would  leave  them  free 
in  such  a  case,  where  the  port-helm  rule  will  merely  give 
them  a  choice  between  collision  with  the  approaching  steamer, 
or  some  of  the  crowd  of  traffic. 

9.  In  brief,  the  difference  between  the  two  rules  is  this  ;  a 
starboard-side  rule  says,  “  Be  on  the  starboard-side  when  you 
can,  but  do  not  cross  an  approaching  ship’s  bows  to  go  there.” 
A  port-helm  rule  says,  “  Never  mind  on  which  side  of  the  river 
you  are  when  you  are  free  to  go  either  side,  but  when  a  ship 
approaches  and  you  are  on  the  wrong  side,  then  you  must 
cross  her  bows  to  get  to  the  right  side.” 

10.  The  terms  in  which  this  port-helm  rule  is  usually 
drawn  are  confusing  to  those  who  wish  to  perpetuate  it, 
and  have  been  for  years  most  fatally  confusing  to  those  who 
have  had  to  act  on  it.  It  has  always  spoken  of  “  both  ships” 
when  to  do  so  is  really  nonsense.  The  rule  cannot  act,  and 


#  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  witnesses  hint  that  if  all  traffic  was 
recommended  to  keep  its  own  side  when  it  could,  they  would  not  object. 
It  has  always  been  my  view  that  this  recommendation,  for  it  is  nothing 
more,  should  be  issued. 
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does  not  act  in  both  ships,  but  only  on  each  by  herself,  and 
without  any  communication  with  the  other.'1'  The  Thames 
Traffic  Committee  took  me  much  to  task  for  desiring  that 
seamen  should  be  authoritatively  reminded  that  when  ap¬ 
proaching  another  ship,  they  could  not  tell  what  was  going  on 
on  board  her  unless  they  got  some  sort  of  signal  from  her. 
I  thought  at  the.time  that  I  was  very  little  understood,  and  the 
form  of  Rule  25  is  conclusive  on  this  head.  For  it  is  assumed 
that  a  ship  fearing  a  collision  and  porting  her  helm  in 
consequence,  knows  that  the  other  ship  also  fears  a  collision, 
and  will  also  port  her  helm  in  consequence.  Whereas,  in  most 
of  the  collisions  where  port-helm  is  concerned,  two  different 
sets  of  thoughts  have  always  been  running  in  the  minds  of 
those  in  each  ship.f  If  in  the  case  of  two  ships  we 
use  terms  corresponding  to  both  in  our  law,  we  are 
really  talking  nonsense,  unless  we  provide  some  means 
whereby  the  minds  of  both  commanders  can  be  made 
to  have  the  same  idea  at  the  same  time.  But  if  we  had  such 
means,  a  rule  of  port-helm  would  be  obviously  unnecessary, 
as  is  so  clearly  shown  by  the  American  practice,  where  one 
ship  takes  command  of  both  by  signal  without  any  “  Rule 
of  the  Road  ”  whatever.  If  it  were  possible  to  say,  in  the 
Thames,  for  instance,  that  every  steamer  going  down  the 
river  was  to  pass  every  ocher  steamer  coming  up  the  river, 


*  The  adoption  of  signals  shows  this.  The  rule  was  a  substitute  for 
signals.  When  the  Americans  adopted  signals  they  rightly  abolished  the 
rule. 

f  Consider  only  the  recent  obvious  instances  in  the  Thames  The  Bywcll 
Castle  assumed  to  know  that  the  Princess  Alice  was  thinking  of  passing 
her  on  the  port-side  as  she  saw  her  straighten  up  the  reach,  and  acted  on 
that  assumption.  As  it  happened  the  Princess  Alice  was  only  thinking  of 
getting  out  of  the  tide  along  the  south  shore.  The  City  of  London 
assumed  to  know  that  the  Vesta  was  thinking  about  passing  her  on  the 
port-side,  and  acted  accordingly,  whereas  the  Vesta  was  thinking  about 
starboarding  her  helm  to  avoid  some  sailing  barges. 
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port-side  to  port-side,  without  any  alternative  whatever ,  then  there 
would  be  some  reason  to  hope  for  a  common  thought  between 
each  pair  of  commanders.  But  as  such  a  rule  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  get  the  same  thought  into 
both  minds  at  the  same  time,  except  as  the  Americans  do,  by 
signal.  Any  rule,  such  as  this,  No.  25,  which  assumes  to  get 
two  commanders  to  think  alike,  without  providing  the  means, 
stands  condemned  on  mere  grounds  of  common  sense  ;  and  it 
is  only  the  confusion  which  has  gathered  round  this  whole 
question  which  has  permitted  so  gigantic  and  transparent  a 
fallacy  to  rear  itself  once  more.# 

11.  The  last  formal  objection  which  I  have  to  urge  against 
Rule  25,  will  only  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  of 
late  years  in  measuring  the  turning  powers  of  steamships. 
The  Thames  Traffic  Committee  treated  with  lightness,  if  not 
with  some  scorn,  my  data  on  this  head,  but  only,  I  am 
persuaded,  because  it  was  new  to  them,  and  because  they 
did  not  examine  it  sufficiently  to  recognise  its  importance.! 
Without  here  going  over  that  ground  again,  I  merely  present 
a  single  diagram  showing  to  scale  what  actually  would 
happen  under  this  port-helm  rule,  between  two  ships  of  a 
class  whose  turning  powers  have  been  actually  measured. 


*  I  am  by  210  means  forgetting  how  the  use  of  the  whistle  signals  may 
modify  the  rule.  The  fatal  flaw  in  the  mode  of  their  proposed  adoption 
will  be  treated  in  a  later  paragraph.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in 
letters  published  in  1867  and  1868,  I  constantly  urged  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Courts  would  ultimately  nullify  the  explanatory  clauses  of  1868.  I 
hardly  anticipated  that  they  would  carry  such  a  body  as  the  Thames  Traffic 
Committee  away  with  them. 

f  Anyone  reading  Mr.  Farrer’s  cross-examination  of  me,  at  p.  233  of  the 
Report,  will  see  how  completely  even  his  acuteness  failed  to  grasp  the 
points,  and  how,  without  being  quite  aware  of  it,  he  has  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  in  making  laws  for  ships  we  should  ignore  their  pro¬ 
perties. 
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X  and  Y,  Fig.  1,  are  two  ships  in  the 
Thames,  which  have  come  nearly  end- 
on  to  within  a  few  ships’  lengths  of 
each  other.  Each  is  going  10.44  knots, 
but  the  diagram  would  not  be  seriously 
affected  were  they  going  at  the  speed 
of  7  miles  in  slack  water,  or  a  combined 
speed  of  14  miles  in  tide,  according  to 
Rule  22  as  proposed ;  or  in  fact  by 
any  reasonable  variation  in  any  way. 

These  ships  are  going  up  and  down 
the  river  ;  they  are  even  nearly  end-on  ; 
and  they  will  certainly  come  into  col¬ 
lision  if  something  be  not  done.  The 
new  rule  would  order  them  both  to 
port  their  helms.  But  if  they  do,  it 
matters  not  what  may  be  attempted  in 
the  way  of  stopping  and  reversing,  no 
power  on  earth  will  prevent  a  collision. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  only  Y  should 
starboard  her  helm  instead  of  porting 
it,  it  then  becomes  just  as  impossible 
to  make  a  collision  as  it  was  before  to 
avoid  one.  * 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  steam-whistle  signals, 


Fig  1. 

Scale  200  ft.  =  |  inch. 


12. 


which  are  no  doubt  calculated  on  to  modify  any  of  the  evils 
which  may  be  asserted  to  lurk,  in  some  form  or  other,  under 
a  port-helm  rule.  First,  look  at  the  diagram,  and  take  a 


*  The  ship  used  is  H.M.S.  Thunderer.  The  Thames  Traffic  Committee 
rejected  the  data,  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  something  very  excep¬ 
tional  about  this  ship.  I  showed  at  the  time  that  all  other  experiments 
confirmed  the  general  features  of  these.  I  have  since  examined  and 
tabulated  upwards  of  350  experiments  with  upwards  of  seventy  ships  of 
all  sizes  and  classes,  tried  in  various  weathers,  and  the  diagram  given  may 
stand  for  any  pair  of  them. 
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practical  view  of  it.  If  X  gives  her  one  blast  this  is  a  distinct 
signal  to  Y  to  port  her  helm  in  obedience  both  to  the  rule 
and  to  the  signal.  A  collision  will  be  the  result.  If  Y  gives 
her  one  blast  a  like  result  must  happen.  If  Y,  however,  gave 
her  two  blasts,  X  would  be  in  this  dilemma  ;  bound  to  port  by 
the  law,  bound  not  to  port  by  the  signal.  As  it  happens,  and 
would  generally  happen  if  the  rule  were  that  no  ships  should 
ever  use  helm  to  carry  her  across  the  bows  of  another,  X’s 
attempt  to  obey  either  the  rule  or  the  signal  can,  in  the  case 
before  us,  do  no  harm.  But  she  might  easily  be  in  a  position 
where  a  disobedience  to  the  signal  made  by  Y  would  clearly 
bring  about  a  collision.  She  has,  in  such  a  case,  a  better 
right  to  sound  one  blast  and  to  port  her  helm  than  Y  has  to 
sound  two  blasts  and  to  starboard  her  helm.  Is  it  not  almost 
absolutely  certain  that  she  will  port  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  ?  and  is  it  not  absolutely  certain  that  every  court 
she  passes  through  will  exonerate  her  ?  Who  is  to  prove 
which  ship  made  the  first  signal  ?  And  will  not  the  plain 
facts  remain  that  there  was  a  collision  ;  that  X,  in  obedience 
to  Rules  1 6  and  25,  ported  her  helm  and  sounded  the  proper 
signal,  but  that,  instead  of  obeying  it,  Y  wrongfully  starboarded 
her  helm  and  brought  about  the  collision,  as  she  starboarded 
too  late  for  X  to  reverse  her  helm  even  if  she  had  heard  the 
signal.  This  is  exactly  the  course  of  law  now  when  there  is 
a  question  of  the  lights  seen  ;  surely  it  will  be  the  same,  but 
increased  in  strength,  with  signals  heard  ? 

13.  So  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the  whistle  signals  can 
in  any  material  degree  lessen  the  dangers  of  the  port-helm 
rule.  Free  signals  and  free  helm  will  well  correspond,  and 
may  be  expected  greatly  to  mitigate  the  dangers  of  river 
traffic.  But  free  signals  and  compulsory  helm  are  altogether 
incompatible,  and  are  mutually  destructive. 

14.  I  know  the  answer  to  all  this.  It  will  be  said  that  I 
am  forgetting  that  circumstances  of  “immediate  danger” 
will,  in  the  terms  of  the  1st  Rule,  always  license  a  departure 
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from  the  rule  of  port-helm.  But  I  so  little  forget  it  that  I 
know  “  immediate  danger  ”  is  the  very  thing  to  enforce  port- 
helm  at  all  hazards.  There  is  not  a  witness  who  has  ever 
said  anything  about  it  who  has  not  spoken  of  its  misappli¬ 
cation,  and  always  under  circumstances  of  “  immediate 
danger.”  The  action  of  the  law  courts  is  conclusive  here. 
Every  man  who  has  given  even  a  cursory  study  to  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  the  Admiralty  Court  must  know 
that  a  man  porting  his  helm  under  Rule  25  will  always  be 
found  either  right  or  else  blameless.  He  will  be  right  in 
obeying  the  law  if  no  immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  and 
he  will  be  blameless  if  port-helm  should  be  held  to  contribute 
to  the  disaster,  because  there  was  no  time  left  to  him  to 
think.  More  need  not  be  said. 

15.  I  must  now  apply  even  at  length  all  that  I  have  said 
to  the  two  most  recent  cases  in  the  Thames.  Not  because 
they  are  so  much  better  than  hundreds  of  similar  ones,  but 
simply  because  there  have  been  such  hundreds  of  similar 
ones.  If  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  had  not  accepted 
the  judgment  of  the  Courts  in  the  Bywell  Castle  case,  but  had 
made  the  independent  investigation  that  I  wished,  using 
experimental  data  instead  of  the  fancies  of  gentlemen  who, 
if  they  were  cognisant  of  the  data,  certainly  never  applied  it,* 
they  would  have  probably  found  that  the  case  as  stated  by 
the  Courts  was  a  physical  impossibility.  To  fit  the  view 
taken,  all  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  Alice  which 
told  against  it,  was  condemned  as  false,  even  that  of  inde¬ 
pendent  passengers.  But  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  such  ships  would  probably 
act,  may  see  at  once  that  there  are  no  such  discrepancies 


*  See  for  instance,  Mr.  Butt’s  endeavour  to  get  the  witness  Long  (mate 
of  the  Princess  Alice)  to  admit  that  she  “  came  round  like  a  top/’  and  his 
complete  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  more  “  top-like  ”  he  made  her,  the 
worse  it  was  for  his  case. — (Page  18  of  the  “  Case.”) 
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between  the  evidence  as  the  Courts  thought.  The  Princess 
Alice's  evidence  is  word  for  word  true  ;  and  the  By  well  Castle's 
fits  it  exactly  except  on  the  point  where  evidence  is  always 
doubtful,  and  must  be  admitted  by  any  reflecting  seaman  to 
be  necessarily  weak  ;  I  mean  as  to  the  exact  bearing  of  the 
other  ship  at  each  period  of  the  transaction.  Where  there 
is  good  evidence  of  the  lights  seen,  and  that  they  were  pro¬ 
perly  fitted,  such  evidence  is  always  better  than  counter 
evidence  from  the  other  ship,  that  such  lights  could  not  have 
been  seen ;  the  one  thing  is  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  a 
matter  of  estimation.  You  do  not  “  estimate  ”  a  green  light 
— you  see  it  ;  but  when  a  ship  is  nearly  a-head,  you 
“  estimate  ”  on  which  bow  she  is,  unless  you  take  an  accurate 
bearing  with  a  dumb  or  other  compass.*  Now  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  of  the  Princess  Alice  goes  to  show  that  the 
green  light  of  the  Bywell  Castle  was  never  lost  sight  of  until 
the  ships  were  almost  in  contact.!  The  Court  have  clearly 
imagined  that  there  must  have  been  a  falsehood  in  these 
statements.  They  have  followed  the  common,  but  quite 
erroneous  belief,  “  that  green  to  green  ”  is  “  perfect  safety,” 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  two  ships  to  come  into  collision 
unless  red  is  opposed  to  green.  Under  this  erroneous 
impression  they  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  have  imagined 
that  Captain  Grinstead’s  cry  from  the  Princess  Alice ,  “hi! 
hi !  where  are  you  coming  to  !  ”  could  not  have  been  uttered 
unless  he  had  seen  the  red  light  of  the  Bywell  Castle.  It  is 
a  bagatelle  to  go  a  step  further,  and,  mixing  up  times  and 


*  Always  difficult  at  night,  and  not  done  by  the  Bywell  Castle.  I 
wonder  how  many  scores  of  times  each  captain  in  both  services  has  had 
to  cause  the  officers  of  his  watches  to  correct  the  bearings  of  lights  given 
by  look-out  men  ? 

f  I  use  the  official  evidence  as  it  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  See  the 
evidence  of  Long,  34 — 41 — 45.  Eyre,  207 — 21 1 — 241 — 266.  Rand,  284 — 
286.  Kell,  452—465.  Haden,  559—561.  Young,  753—759- 
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distances  in  the  usual  way,  to  say  that  the  ships  were  clearly 
red  light  to  red  light ,  when  Captain  Grinstead  with  a  reckless¬ 
ness  which  was  to  be  expected  from  his  twenty-three  years’ 
experience  in  the  river,  and  his  three  years’  successful 
navigation  of  the  Princess  Alice,  suddenly  put  his  helm 
a-starboard  and  ran  under  the  bows  of  the  Bywell  Castle. 

1 6.  Under  such  fallacious  beliefs  as  to  the  facts  of  ships 
approaching,  it  was  easy  to  put  forward  this  theory.  “  It 
appears  to  us,”  said  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  “  that  when  the 
Princess  Alice  was  on  a  parallel  course  with  the  By  well  Castle , 
red  light  to  red  light,  if  their  respective  courses  had  been 
continued  they  would  have  passed  at  a  safe  distance  fiom 
each  other ;  but  when  a  very  short  distance,  variously  stated 
at  from  ioo  to  300  or  400  yards,  only  intervened  between  the 
two  vessels,  the  master  of  the  Princess  Alice  ordered  the  helm 
to  be  put  hard-a-starboard,  by  which  he  brought  his  vessel 
athwart  the  bows  of  the  Bywell  Castle ,  and  this  fearful  colli¬ 
sion  ensued.”>::  Other  parts  of  the  judgment  allow  the  speed 
of  the  Princess  Alice  to  have  been  11  knots,  and  that  of  the 
Bywell  Castle  a  little  over  5  knots.  Admitting  to  the  full  the 
statement  of  the  Bywell  Castle  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  Princess 
Alice,  we  get  her  two  points  on  the  By  well  Castle  s  port-bow 
when  she  committed  this  rash  act. 

17.  Now,  unless  we  are  going  to  say  that  these  two 
ships  wTere  altogether  different  from  all  those  whose  turning 
powers  have  been  measured,  we  cannot  suppose  that  either 
of  them  would  have  turned,  with  their  helms  hard  over,  on 
an  arc  of  a  less  radius  than  2^  times  their  length.!  The 


*  See  the  “  Case,”  p.  222. 

f  The  “final  radius  ”  of  25  of  H.M,  ships,  single  screws,  of  all  sizes,  and 
at  all  speeds  from  16  to  8  knots  varied  from  5  to  2  lengths.  Two  lengths 
is  rare,  and  the  average  is  nearer  3  than  2^  lengths ;  but  the  final  radius 
is  in  all  cases  less  than  the  radius  of  the  first  part  of  the  turn.  I  should 
doubt  if  any  ship  turns  the  first  90°  at  a  less  mean  radius  than  3  times  her 
length.  Six  paddle  steamers  examined  show  even  larger  arcs. 
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Princess  Alice  was  219  feet  long,  and  the  Bywell  Castle  254  feet 
long. 

18.  On  this  data  we  can  easily  put  the  theory  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  to  the  test  as  in  Fig.  2.  We  must  dismiss 


the  100  and  200  yards  theory  at  once.  Both  are  im¬ 
possible.  We  must  equally  dismiss  the  400  yard  theory, 
for  even  if  the  distances  allowed  of  the  subsequent  colli¬ 
sion,  which  they  do  not,  starboard-helm  would  be  required 
from  the  Bywell  Castle  to  make  the  collision  at  the  angle 
at  which  she  struck  the  Princess  Alice,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  she  did  not  use  starboard-helm.  We  are  left 
to  suppose  that  the  Princess  Alice  may  have  been  between 
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200  and  400  yards  off  when  she  “  suddenly  put  her  helm 
a-starboard.”  Take  it  midway,  at  300  yards,  and  what  do 
we  get  ?  Why,  if  the  Princess  Alice  kept  her  speed,  which 
she  did  not,  and  if  the  Bywell  Castle  did  not  port,  which  she 
did,  then  we  might  have  a  collision  which  will  not  resemble 
that  which  ensued. 

19.  Hence  we  see  that  if  we  allow  these  ships  the  speeds 
named  for  them,  and  the  usual  turning  powers,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  Princess  Alice  could  have  starboarded  her  helm 
when  red  light  to  red  light  two  points  on  the  port  bow  of  the 
Bywell  Castle.  It  is  on  such  grounds  certain  that  when  she 
put  her  helm  hard-a-starboard  and  stopped  her  engines  she 
must  at  least  have  been  very  much  more  nearly  right  a-head 
of  the  Bywell  Castle ,  if  she  were  not,  as  she  declares,  on  her 
starboard  bow. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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AT  a  meeting  of  Shipmasters  held  in  the  Society’s  rooms 
last  March,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  all  ships  or 
steamers  of  over  1,000  tons  making  long  voyages,  should  have 
three  officers’  watches — not  that  I  would  have  it  made  com¬ 
pulsory — deliver  us  from  more  law,  more  Board  of  Trade 
regulations — but  that  shipmasters  should  impress  upon 
owners  the  advisability  of  having  three  officers  with 
certificates. 

Many  shipmasters  will  say  we  kept  our  watch  and  watch, 
when  officers,  why  should  not  others  do  the  same  now. 
Well !  I  have  seen  some  very  strange  watches  kept.  Many 
a  night  when  a  lad,  I  have  had  to  luff  and  shake  the  sails — 
throw  my  boots  along  the  quarter-deck,  &c.,  in  order  to 
attract  attention  of  watchful  officer,  and  get  relieved  from  the 
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wheel  when  my  two  hours  were  up  ;  and  in  after  times  he 
has  sat  down  and  gone  to  sleep  close  to  me  (when  at  ship’s 
wheel),  telling  me  to  call  him  if  anything  was  wanted,  or  if 
I  heard  the  “  old  man  ”  astir,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
dozens  of  men  can  tell  of  a  like  experience. 

Let  us  examine  the  working  of  the  system.  Let  it  be  the 
chief  officer’s  eight  hours  out :  he  comes  on  deck  at  8  p.m., 
gets  below  and  turned  in  again  say  at  12.15,  is  on  deck  again 
from  4  a.m.  until  8  a.m.,  has  his  breakfast,  relieves  the 
second  officer,  gets  below  say  at  9  a.m.,  is  called  at  seven 
bells  to  take  the  sun,  is  on  deck  until  4  p.m.,  below  between 
4  and  6,  then  on  deck  until  8  p.m.,  has  had  during  these 
twenty-four  hours,  fifteen  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes  on 
deck  and  eight  hours  and  five  minutes  below,  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  he  will  have  thirteen  hours  below  and 
eleven  on  deck,  this  always  supposing  he  is  not  called  to 
shorten  sail,  tack  or  wear  ship,  &c. 

I  think  unprejudiced  people  will  agree  with  me,  that  this 
routine,  and  the  never  having  more  than  three  and  a  half 
hours’  sleep  at  a  time,  will  become  very  tedious  if  not 
positively  unhealthy,  when  carried  on  night  after  night  for 
three  or  four  months. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  ships  cannot  afford  to  pay  three 
certificated  officers.  Well  !  for  the  last  five  voyages,  I 
have  had  three  in  a  vessel  under  800  tons  reg.,  I  carry  no 
boatswain  and  no  sailmaker,  but  have  two  officers  on  deck 
from  8  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  in  fine  weather  (except  on  Sundays) 
one  of  whom  works  at  the  sails,  &c. ;  the  other  cons  ship 
and  sets  and  keeps  the  watch  at  work.  The  officer  who 
had  first  watch  from  8  p.m.  to  12  comes  on  deck  at  8  a.m. 
and  remains  on  deck  until  4  p.m.  ;  the  one  who  had 
morning  watch  from  4  a.m.  to  8,  remains  on  deck  until  noon  ; 
the  one  who  had  the  middle  watch,  comes  on  deck  at  noon 
and  remains  on  deck  until  8  p.m.  ;  each  officer  has  eight 
hours  below  every  night  (weather  permitting),  and  two  of 
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them  eight  hours  off  the  reel.  This  ship  being  small,  the 
officers  work  as  hard  or  harder  than  the  men,  and  much 
more  willingly.  Where  is  the  loss  to  the  ship  ?  Except  it 
may  be  the  few  extras  which  the  third  gets  at  cabin 
table. 

I  believe  this  system  is  a  gain  to  the  ship  which  gets  more 
work  done,  has  better  order  kept ;  the  officers  being  much 
more  lively  and  cheerful,  take  more  interest  in  their  work. 

I  was  much  astonished  to  see  by  the  February  number  of. 
your  journal,  that  the  opinions  of  Local  Marine  Boards  had 
been  asked  as  to  whether  a  third  mate  (with  a  second  mate’s 
or  higher  grade  certificate,  of  course)  may  be  allowed  to  take 
charge  of  a  watch ;  this  is  a  matter  for  shipmasters  in  active 
command  and  owners  of  ships  to  settle ;  we  have  quite 
enough  interference  of  Boards  of  one  kind  and  another,  and 
should  give  them  no  encouragement  to  meddle  with  our 
business.  I  believe  many  owners  will  allow  a  third  officer, 
if  shipmasters  ask  them,  showing  the  reasonableness  of  the 
request,  and  how  it  can  be  done  without  extra  expense  to 
ship.  In  speaking  of  a  third  officer,  I  do  not  mean  of 
course  a  lad  just  out  of  his  time  who  is  often  dignified  with 
that  title,  but  a  man  thoroughly  qualified  both  by  holding  a 
certificate  and  by  sea  service  to  have  charge  of  a  watch  ;  in 
the  present  superabundance  of  officers  plenty  such  can  be 
had  for  moderate  pay  and  good  treatment. 

In  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  August,  1878,  Captain  Wm. 
Young  writes  urging  the  necessity  of  three  officers’  watches 
for  steamers.  Mr.  Brassey  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  it 
where  practicable.  ( British  Seamen ,  page  279.) 


w.  c.  s. 
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THE  BRITISH  SHIPMASTER  AND  HIS 

CERTIFICATE. 


ND  his  certificate  was  suspended  for  six  months  ”  (or 


three,  or  nine,  or  twelve,  as  the  case  may  be)  ;  such 


are  the  words,  with  little  variation,  that  meet  the  eye  every 
week  in  the  Shipping  Gazette ,  and  other  papers,  and  what 
does  it  mean  ? 

It  means  that  shipmasters,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the 
most  hazardous,  arduous,  and  onerous,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  noblest  of  professions,  who  rarely  live  to  old  age  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  employment,  and  the  risks  they  run  ;  who 
have  had  as  much  to  do,  as  a  class,  with  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  this  great  nation  as  any  other  single  body  of 
men  in  the  kingdom,  and  who  certainly  deserve  better  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  country,  are  liable  at  any  and  all  times, 
whether  just  returned  from  a  harassing  voyage,  or  escaped 
with  bare  life  from  a  collision  or  shipwreck,  or  under  any  and 
all  circumstances,  for  the  most  trifling  error  of  judgment,  for 
a  casualty  over  which  they  had  no  control,  for  an  accident 
of  the  winds  and  seas,  which  obey  their  Maker  only,  at  the 
caprice  of  a  fallible  magistrate,  or  consul  in  a  foreign  country, 
to  have  their  certificates,  which  they  have  spent  the  best 
portion  of  their  lives  to  obtain,  and  by  means  of  which  they 
gain  their  precarious  livelihood,  “  suspended  ”  for  various 
periods,  that  is  to  say,  their  wives  and  families  who  have 
had  many  anxious  times,  year  after  year,  looking  for  the 
return  of  the  husband,  the  father,  the  breadwinner,  find 
suddenly,  just  as  they  are  rejoicing  at  his  return  once  more, 
sympathising  with  him  for  the  hardships  he  has  endured,  and 
consoling  him  after  a  troublesome  voyage  or  a  narrow  escape, 
find,  to  their  grief  and  dismay,  that  in  place  of  sympathy  or 
condolence  from  the  “powers  that  be”  his  “certificate  is 
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suspended,”  and  their  at  all  times  precarious  income  is  stopped 
altogether,  and  they  may  starve,  or  run  into  debt. 

Was  there  ever  any  injustice  more  monstrous  than  this  ? 
“  Come,  let  us  reason  together.”  Take  me  through  all  the 
professions,  and  tell  me  if  any  living  citizen  in  this  free 
country  is  subjected  to  such  degrading  treatment,  save  and 
excepting  the  British  shipmaster,  who,  being  such  a  migratory 
and  wandering  race,  have  no  elements  of  cohesion  to  enable 
them  to  help  themselves.  I  say  that  such  treatment  is  not 
only  cruel  to  them  and  their  families,  but  that  it  is  degrading 
and  humiliating  in  the  extreme,  for  what  man,  after  he  has 
been  cashiered,  as  it  were,  for  a  time,  ever  recovers  the  lustre 
of  his  lost  prestige,  or  regains  his  self-respect.  Read  through 
the  bye-laws  fixed  and  determined,  by  which  in  most  foreign 
countries,  like  France  and  Germany,  with  a  fractional  part 
of  our  shipping,  the  necessary  and  rightful  authority  of  those 
in  command  of  merchant  ships  is  supported  in  their  official 
capacity,  and  then  compare  them  with  the  absurd  hyper¬ 
legislation  by  which  the  once  equally  simple  and  stringent 
laws  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  have  become — change  after 
change — so  twisted  as  to  be  a  bye-word  or  laughing-stock  to 
other  nations,  the  Americans  in  particular. 

But  this  is  no  laughing  matter  with  those  who  have  to 
bear  “the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.”  It  is  a  matter  of 
almost  life  and  death ;  at  least  of  existence.  How  long  is 
this  state  of  things  to  continue,  and  where  will  it  end  ?  It 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  trial  of  nautical  matters  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  landsmen  Instead  of  to  men  who,  having  been 
brought  up  to  the  sea  service,  would  thoroughly  understand 
the  various  cases  that  would  be  brought  before  them  in  all 
their  bearings  ;  for  I  contend  that  it  is  as  difficult  for  the 
ordinary  landsman,  be  his  intellect  ever  so  keen,  to  quite 
understand  and  grasp  the  various  pros  and  cons  that 
crop  up  in  many  nautical  cases,  as  it  is  for  him  to  tell  why 
he  his  sea-sick  in  crossing  the  channel,  or  to  explain  the 
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reason  of  the  subtle  action  of  magnetism  or  the  dipping  of 
the  needle  at  the  Pole.  It  will  continue  so  long  as  ship¬ 
masters  are  so  utterly  wanting  in  that  esprit  de  corps  which 
is  the  pride  and  glory  of  every  other  profession. 

If  an  officer  in  the  merchant  service  loses  his  ship,  no 
matter  under  what  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tayleur ,  Royal  Charter,  and  hosts  of  others,  some  people  try 
to  pull  the  master’s  character  to  pieces  directly.  Why  should 
this  be  ?  Have  we  not  as  noble-hearted  men  in  the  one  service 
as  in  the  other ;  did  not  Captain  Cook  spring  from  the 
merchant  service,  and  many  others  who  have  made  their 
mark ;  did  not  Nelson  call  the  coal  trade  the  nursery  of  the 
British  navy  ;  and  it  would  be  again  if  we  excluded  foreigners 
and  got  back  our  apprentice  system  ;  did  not  the  East  India 
merchant  fleet  beat  off  the  French  fleet  under  their  famous 
admiral,  and  the  West  Indiamen  beat  off  the  French  fleet 
once  and  privateers  frequently ;  did  not  a  merchant  ship 
lead  the  way  under  a  heavy  fire  to  famishing  Londonderry 
and  break  the  booms  at  the  cost  of  the  master’s  life,  when 
the  British  fleet  had  been  lying  weeks  outside  in  sight  of 
the  starving  creatures,  who,  with  sunken  eyes  and  skeleton 
forms,  glared  at  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  muttered,  eating 
“  first  the  horses,  then  the  hides,  and  then  each  other,” 
thus  carrying  them  relief,  thus  saving  the  city  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  cause  in  Ireland  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  Shipmasters’  Society  should  take  a 
much  higher  standard  and  unite  for  mutual  protection,  pass 
a  resolution  to  keep  a  list  of  all  certificates  “  suspended,” 
and,  if  according  to  our  nautical  ideas  it  is  done  unjustly, 
demand  its  return  to  its  owner.  We  should  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  get  foreigners  excluded  from  British  ships,  and 
to  get  the  old  system  of  apprenticeships  back  again,  strive 
for  an  alteration  in  the  present  system  of  shipping  and 
discharging  seamen. 

We  should  gradually,  as  we  felt  our  way,  get  nautical  and 
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efficient  tribunals,  and  I  hope  before  “  I  put  off  this  mortal 
coil  ”  to  see  at  least  two  members  of  Parliament  returned 
from  amongst  our  large  and  important  constituency. 

What  have  we  done  that  we  should  be  the  only  body  of 
men  without  a  vote  (for  they  are  no  use  when  we  are  at  sea) 
or  without  one  of  their  own  number  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament  ?  A  town  with  less  than  our  number  of  consti¬ 
tuents  would  send  several  members  to  the  House.  The 
working-men  have  their  members,  the  Home  Rulers  have 
their  members ;  why  should  not  we,  who  are  the  hardest 
worked  of  men  at  times,  send  our  representatives  from  our 
own  body  ? 

We  must  wake  up  !  time  is  on  the  wing ;  every  session 
that  goes  by  makes  the  case  more  hopeless.  Oh,  that  I  had 
the  pen  of  a  ready-writer  or  the  tongue  of  a  Burke  or  a 
Gladstone  to  showT  you  how  essential  it  is  to  unite  and  co¬ 
operate  in  self-defence,  not  only  in  self-defence  but  aggressively, 
to  restore  this  grand  old  sea  service,  not  to  its  former  status 
only,  but  to  raise  and  elevate  it  as  I  am  convinced  it  can  be. 

JOHN  W.  STRAUGHAN. 

Ryde,  I.W. 
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At  the  Court  at  Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight, 

The  14 th  day  of  August ,  1879. 
present : 

The  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  by  “  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amendment 
Act,  1862,”  it  was  enacted,  that  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
June,  1863,  or  such  later  day  as  might  be  fixed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  Order  in  Council,  the  regulations  contained  in  the 
table  marked  C  in  the  Schedule  to  the  said  Act  should  come 
into  operation  and  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  they  were 
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enacted  in  the  body  of  the  said  Act  ;  but  that  Her  Majesty 
might  from  time  to  time,  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  Order  in  Council, 
annul  or  modify  any  of  the  said  Regulations,  or  make  new 
Regulations  in  addition  thereto  or  in  substitution  therefor ; 
and  that  any  alterations  in,  or  additions  to,  such  Regulations 
made  in  manner  aforesaid  should  be  of  the  same  force  as 
the  Regulations  in  the  said  Schedule  : 

And  whereas,  by  the  same  Act,  it  was  further  provided, 
that  whenever  it  should  be  made  to  appear  to  Her  Majesty 
that  the  Government  of  any  foreign  country  was  willing  that 
the  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  contained  in  Table  C 
in  the  Schedule  to  the  said  Act,  or  such  other  Regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  as  are  for  the  time  being  in  force  under 
the  said  Act,  should  apply  to  the  ships  of  such  country  when 
beyond  the  limits  of  British  jurisdiction,  Her  Majesty  might, 
by  Order  in  Council,  direct  that  such  Regulation  should 
apply  to  the  ships  of  the  said  foreign  country,  whether  within 
British  jurisdiction  or  not  ;  and  it  was  further  provided  by 
the  said  Act,  that  whenever  an  Order  in  Council  had  been 
issued  applying  any  Regulation  made  by  or  in  pursuance  of 
the  said  Act  to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country,  such  ships 
should,  in  all  cases  arising  in  any  British  court,  be  deemed 
to  be  subject  to  such  Regulation,  and  should,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  Regulation,  be  treated  as  if  they  were  British 
ships : 

And  whereas,  by  an  Order  in  Council  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  said  recited  Act,  and  dated  the  gth  day  of  January,  1863, 
Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  direct : — First  that  the  Regula¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  Schedule  to  the  said  Act  should  be 
modified  by  the  substitution  for  such  Regulations  of  certain 
Regulations  appended  to  the  said  Order : 

Secondly,  that  the  said  Regulations  appended  to  the  said 
Order  should,  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  June,  1863,  apply 
to  French  ships,  whether  within  British  jurisdiction  or  not: 
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And  whereas,  by  several  Orders  in  Council  subsequently 
made,  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  direct  that  the  Regula¬ 
tion  appended  to  the  said  Order  of  the  9th  of  January,  1863, 
should  apply  to  ships  of  the  countries  specified  in  the  said 
Orders,  whether  within  British  jurisdiction  or  not  : 

And  whereas,  by  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  30th  day  of 
July,  1868,  Her  Majesty,  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  pleased  to  make 
certain  additions  to  the  Regulations  appended  to  the  first- 
recited  Order  in  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
Articles  11  and  13  of  the  said  Regulations,  and  of  removing 
doubt  and  misapprehension  concerning  the  effect  of  the  said 
two  Articles  : 

And  whereas  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
jointly  recommended  to  Her  Majesty,  that  the  Regulations 
contained  in  the  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  9th  day  of 
January,  1863,  and  the  additions  to  the  said  Regulations  con- 
contained  in  the  said  Order  in  Council  of  the  30th  day  of 
July,  1868,  shall  be  annulled  from  the  1st  day  of  September, 
1880,  and  that  there  shall  be  sustituted  for  the  said  regula¬ 
tions  and  additions  respectively  the  new  Regulations  herein¬ 
after  set  forth : 

And  whereas  it  has  been  made  to  appear  to  Her  Majesty 
that  the  Governments  of  the  several  Foreign  countries  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  hereto  are  respectively 
willing  that  the  Regulations  contained  in  the  First  Schedule 
hereto  shall  apply  to  ships  of  the  said  countries  respectively, 
whether  within  British  jurisdiction  or  not : 

Now,  therefore,  Her  Majesty,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
vested  in  Her  by  the  said  recited  Act,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  is  pleased  to  direct : — 

First,  that  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  September,  1880, 
the  Regulations  appended  to  the  said  Order  in  Council 
of  the  9th  day  of  January,  1863,  and  the  additions  to  the 
said  Regulations  contained  in  the  said  Order  in  Council 
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of  the  30th  day  of  July,  1868,  shall  be  annulled,  and  that 
there  shall  be  substituted  for  the  said  Regulations  and 
additions  respectively  the  new  Regulations  contained  in 
the  First  Schedule  hereto. 

Second,  that  the  said  Regulations  contained  in  the  said 
First  Schedule  hereto  shall,  from  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  September,  1880,  apply  to  ships  of  the  countries  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  said  Second  Schedule  hereto,  whether 
within  British  jurisdiction  or  not. 

C.  L.  PEEL. 


FIRST  SCHEDULE. 

Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea. 

Preliminary. 

Art.  1.  In  the  following  rules  every  steamship  which  is 
under  sail  and  not  under  steam  is  to  be  considered  a  sailing 
ship  ;  and  every  steamship  which  is  under  steam,  •  whether 
under  sail  or  not,  is  to  be  considered  a  ship  under  steam. 

Rules  concerning  Lights. 

Art.  2.  The  lights  mentioned  in  the  following  Articles, 
numbered  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  and  no  others,  shall 
be  carried  in  all  weathers,  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

Art.  3.  A  seagoing  steamship  when  under  way  shall  carry — 

(a.)  On  or  in  front  of  the  foremast,  at  a  height  above  the 
hull  of  not  less  than  20  feet,  and  if  the  breadth  of 
the  ship  exceeds  20  feet  then  at  a  height  above  the 
hull  not  less  than  such  breadth,  a  bright  white  light, 
so  constructed  as  to  show  an  uniform  and  unbroken 
light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  20  points  of  the 
compass  ;  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  10  points 
on  each -side  of  the  ship,  viz.,  from  right  ahead  to 
two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  either  side  ;  and  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  on  a  dark  night, 
with  a  clear  atmosphere,  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
five  miles. 
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( b .)  On  the  starboard-side,  a  green  light  so  constructed  as 
to  show  an  uniform  and  unbroken  light  over  an  arc 
of  the  horizon  of  io  points  of  the  compass  ;  so  fixed 
as  to  throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  2  points 
abaft  the  beam  on  the  starboard-side ;  and  of  such 
a  character  as  to  be  visible  on  a  dark  night,  with  a 
clear  atmosphere,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  two 
miles. 

(r.)  On  the  port-side,  a  red  light,  so  constructed  as  to  show 
an  uniform  and  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the 
horizon  of  10  points  of  the  compass ;  so  fixed  as  to 
throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  2  points  abaft 
the  beam  on  the  port-side  ;  and  of  such  a  character 
as  to  be  visible  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  clear  atmos¬ 
phere,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles. 

(d.)  The  said  green  and  red  side-lights  shall  be  fitted  with 
inboard  screens  projecting  at  least  three  feet  for¬ 
ward  from  the  light,  so  as  to  prevent  these  lights 
from  being  seen  across  the  bow. 

Art.  4.  A  steamship  when  towing  another  ship,  shall,  in 
addition  to  her  side-lights,  carry  two  bright  white  lights  in 
a  vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  three  feet 
apart,  so  as  to  distinguish  her  from  other  steamships.  Each 
of  these  lights  shall  be  of  the  same  construction  and  character, 
and  shall  be  carried  in  the  same  position  as  the  white  light 
which  other  steamships  are  required  to  carry. 

Art.  5.  A  ship,  whether  a  steamship  or  a  sailing  ship, 
when  employed  either  in  laying  or  in  picking  up  a  telegraph 
cable,  or  which  from  any  accident  is  not  under  command, 
shall  at  night  carry,  in  the  same  position  as  the  white  light 
which  steamships  are  required  to  carry,  and,  if  a  steamship, 
in  place  of  that  light,  three  red  lights  in  globular  lanterns, 
each  not  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  vertical  line 
one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  three  feet  apart :  and  shall 
by  day  carry  in  a  vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less 
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than  three  feet  apart,  in  front  of  but  not  lower  than  her  fore¬ 
mast  head,  three  black  balls  or  shapes,  each  two  feet  in 
diameter. 

These  shapes  and  lights  are  to  be  taken  by  approaching 
ships  as  signals  that  the  ship  using  them  is  not  under 
command,  and  cannot  therefore  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  above  ships,  when  not  making  any  way  through  the 
water,  shall  not  carry  the  side-lights,  but  when  making  way 
shall  carry  them. 

Art.  6.  A  sailing  ship  under  way,  or  being  towed,  shall 
carry  the  same  lights  as  are  provided  by  Article  3  for  a  steam¬ 
ship  under  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  light  which 
she  shall  never  carry. 

Art.  7.  Whenever,  as  in  the  case  of  small  vessels  during 
bad  weather,  the  green  and  red  side-lights  cannot  be  fixed, 
these  lights  shall  be  kept  on  deck,  on  their  respective  sides 
of  the  vessel,  ready  for  use :  and  shall,  on  the  approach  of  or 
to  other  vessels,  be  exhibited  on  their  respective  sides  in 
sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision,  in  such  manner  as  to 
make  them  most  visible,  and  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not 
be  seen  on  the  port-side  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard- 
side. 

To  make  the  use  of  these  portable  lights  more  certain  and 
easy,  the  lanterns  containing  them  shall  each  be  painted 
outside  with  the  colour  of  the  light  they  respectively  contain, 
and  shall  be  provided  with  proper  screens. 

Art.  8.  A  ship,  whether  a  steamship  or  a  sailing  ship, 
when  at  anchor,  shall  carry,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  but 
at  a  height  not  exceeding  20  feet  above  the  hull,  a  white 
light  in  a  globular  lantern  of  not  less  than  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear  uniform  and 
unbroken  light  visible  all  round  the  horizon,  at  a  distance  of 
at  least  one  mile. 

Art.  9.  A  pilot  vessel,  when  engaged  on  her  station  on 
pilotage  duty,  shall  not  carry  the  lights  required  for  other 
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vessels,  but  shall  carry  a  white  light  at  the  masthead,  visible 
all  round  the  horizon,  and  shall  also  exhibit  a  flare-up  light 
or  flare-up  lights  at  short  intervals,  which  shall  never  exceed 
fifteen  minutes. 

A  pilot  vessel  when  not  engaged  on  her  station  on  pilotage 
duty,  shall  carry  lights  similar  to  those  of  other  ships. 

Art.  10.  (a.)  Open  fishing  boats  and  other  open  boats  when 
under  way  shall  not  be  obliged  to  carry  the  side¬ 
lights  required  for  other  vessels  ;  but  every  such 
boat  shall  in  lieu  thereof  have  ready  at  hand  a 
lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  the  one  side  and  a 
red  glass  on  the  other  side ;  and  on  the  approach  of 
or  to  other  vessels,  such  lantern  shall  be  exhibited 
in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision,  so  that  the 
green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port-side,  nor 
the  red  light  on  the  starboard-side. 

(1 b .)  A  fishing  vessel,  and  an  open  boat,  when  at  anchor, 
shall  exhibit  a  bright  white  light. 

(c.)  A  fishing  vessel,  when  employed  in  drift  net  fishing, 
shall  carry  on  one  of  her  masts  two  red  lights  in  a 
vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  three 
feet  apart. 

(d.)  A  trawler  at  work  shall  carry  on  one  of  her  masts  two 
lights  in  a  vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less 
than  three  feet  apart,  the  upper  light  red,  and  the 
lower  green,  and  shall  also  either  carry  the  side-lights 
required  for  other  vessels,  or,  if  the  side-lights 
cannot  be  carried,  have,  ready  at  hand  the  coloured 
lights  as  provided  in  Article  7,  or  a  lantern  with  a 
red  and  a  green  glass  as  described  in  paragraph  (a.) 
of  this  Article. 

(e.)  Fishing  Vessels  and  open  boats  shall  not  be  prevented 
from  using  a  flare-up  in  addition,  if  they  desire 
to  do  so. 

(/.)  The  lights  mentioned  in  this  Article  are  substituted 
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for  those  mentioned  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th 
Articles  of  the  Convention  between  France  and 
England  scheduled  to  the  British  Sea  Fisheries 
Act,  1868. 

(g.)  All  lights  required  by  this  Article,  except  side-lights, 
shall  be  in  globular  lanterns  so  constructed  as  to 
show  all  round  the  horizon. 

Art.  11.  A  ship  which  is  being  overtaken  by  another  shall 
show  from  her  stern  to  such  last-mentioned  ship  a  white  light 
or  a  flare-up  light. 

Sound  Signals  for  Fog ,  &c. 

Art.  12.  A  steamship  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam- 
whistle  or  other  efficient  steam  sound  signal,  so  placed  that  the 
sound  may  not  be  intercepted  by  any  obstructions,  and  with 
an  efficient  fog-horn  to  be  sounded  by  a  bellows  or  other 
mechanical  means,  and  also  with  an  efficient  bell.  A  sailing 
ship  shall  be  provided  with  a  similar  fog-horn  and  bell. 

In  fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow,  whether  by  day  or  night,  the 
signals  described  in  this  Article  shall  be  used  as  follows  ;  that 
is  to  say, 

(<2.)  A  steamship  under  way  shall  make  with  her  steam- 
whistle,  or  other  steam  sound  signal,  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  a  prolonged  blast. 

(b.)  A  sailing  ship  under  way  shall  make  with  her  fog-horn, 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  when  on 
the  starboard-tack  one  blast,  when  on  the  port-tack 
two  blasts  in  succession,  and  when  with  the  wind 
abaft  the  beam  three  blasts  in  succession. 

(r.)  A  steamship  and  a  sailing  ship  when  not  under  way 
shall,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes, 
ring  the  bell. 

Speed  of  Ships  to  be  moderate  in  Fog,  &=c. 

Art.  13.  Every  ship,  whether  a  sailing  ship  or  steamship, 
shall,  in  a  fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow,  go  at  a  moderate  speed. 
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Steering  and  Sailing  Rules. 

Art.  14.  When  two  sailing  ships  are  approaching  one 
another,  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  one  of  them  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other,  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

(a.)  A  ship  which  is  running  free  shall  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  a  ship  which  is  close-hauled. 

(&.)  A  ship  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  port-tack  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  ship  which  is  close-hauled 
on  the  starboard-tack. 

(r.)  When  both  are  running  free  with  the  wind  on  different 
sides,  the  ship  which  has  the  wind  on  the  port-side 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other. 

(1 d .)  When  both  are  running  free  with  the  wind  on  the  same 
side,  the  ship  which  is  to  the  windward  shall  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  ship  which  is  to  leeward. 

(e.)  A  ship  which  has  the  wind  aft  shall  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  other  ship. 

Art.  15.  If  two  ships  under  steam  are  meeting  end  on,  or 
nearly  end  on,  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  each  shall 
alter  her  course  to  starboard,  so  that  each  may  pass  on  the 
port-side  of  the  other. 

This  Article  only  applies  to  cases  where  ships  are  meeting 
end  on,  or  nearly  end  on,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
involve  risk  of  collision,  and  does  not  apply  to  two 
ships  which  must,  if  both  keep  on  their  respective 
courses,  pass  clear  of  each  other. 

The  only  cases  to  which  it  does  apply  are,  when  each  of  the 
two  ships  is  end  on,  or  nearly  end  on,  to  the  other;  in 
other  words,  to  cases  in  which,  by  day,  each  ship  sees 
the  masts  of  the  other  in  a  line,  or  nearly  in  a  line, 
with  her  own  ;  and  by  night,  to  cases  in  which  each 
ship  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  see  both  the  side-lights 
of  the  other. 

“  It  does  not  apply  by  day,  to  cases  in  which  a  ship  sees 
another  ahead  crossing  her  own  course  ;  or  by  night  to 
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cases  where  the  red  light  of  one  ship  is  opposed  to  the 
red  light  of  the  other,  or  where  the  green  light  of  one 
ship  is  opposed  to  the  green  light  of  the  other,  or  where 
a  red  light  without  a  green  light,  or  a  green  light  without 
a  red  light,  is  seen  ahead,  or  where  both  green  and  red 
lights  are  seen  anywhere  but  ahead. 

Art.  1 6.  If  two  ships  under  steam  are  crossing,  so  as  to 
involve  risk  of  collision,  the  ship  which  has  the  other  on  her 
own  starboard-side  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other. 

Art.  17.  If  two  ships,  one  of  which  is  a  sailing,  and  the 
other  a  steamship,  are  proceeding  in  such  directions  as  to 
involve  risk  of  collision,  the  steamship  shall  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  sailing  ship. 

Art.  18.  Every  steamship  when  approaching  another  ship, 
so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  shall  slacken  her  speed  or 
stop  and  reverse,  if  necessary. 

Art.  19.  In  taking  any  course  authorised  or  required  by 
these  Regulations,  a  steamship  under  way  may  indicate  that 
course  to  any  other  ship  which  she  has  in  sight  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  signals  on  her  steam-whistle,  viz.  : — 

One  short  blast  to  mean  “  I  am  directing  my  course  to 
starboard  ”  : 

Two  short  blasts  to  mean  “  I  am  directing  my  course  to 
port  ”  : 

Three  short  blasts  to  mean  “  I  am  going  full  speed  astern.” 

The  use  of  these  signals  is  optional ;  but  if  they  are  used, 
the  course  of  the  ship  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  signal 
made. 

Art.  20.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  Article,  every  ship,  whether  a  sailing  ship  or  a  steam¬ 
ship,  overtaking  any  other,  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
overtaken  ship. 

Art.  21.  In  narrow  channels  every  steamship  shall,  when  it 
is  safe  and  practicable,  keep  to  that  side  of  the  fairway  or 
mid-channel  which  lies  on  the  starboard  side  of  such  ship. 
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Art.  22.  Where  by  the  above  rules  one  of  two  ships  is  to 
keep  out  of  the  way,  the  other  shall  keep  her  course. 

Art.  23.  In  obeying  and  construing  these  rules  due  regard 
shall  be  had  to  ail  dangers  of  navigation  ;  and  to  any  special 
circumstances  which  may  render  a  departure  from  the  above 
rules  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  danger. 

No  Ship,  wider  any  Circumstances,  to  neglect  proper  Precautions. 

Art.  24.  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  exonerate  any  ship,  or 
the  owner,  or  master,  or  crew  thereof,  from  the  consequences 
of  any  neglect  to  carry  lights  or  signals,  or  of  any  neglect  to 
keep  a  proper  look-out,  or  of  the  neglect  of  any  precaution 
which  may  be  required  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  seamen, 
or  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Reservation  of  Rules  for  Harbours  and  Inland  Navigation. 

Art.  25.  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  a  special  rule,  duly  made  by  local  authority, 
relative  to  the  navigation  of  any  harbour,  river,  or  inland 
navigation. 

Special  Lights  for  Squadrons  and  Convoys. 

Art.  26.  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  any  special  rules  made  by  the  Government  of 
any  nation  with  respect  to  additional  station  and  signal  lights 
for  two  or  more  ships  of  war  or  for  ships  sailing  under 
convoy. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Denmark. 

France. 

Germany. 

Great  Britain. 
Greece. 


Italy. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Portugal. 

Russia. 

Spain. 
Sweden. 
United  States. 


BOARD  OF  TRADE  INQUIRIES  WHERE 


Reported  since 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Zurich ,  691  ... 

Stranded  at  the  S.E.  of 
Harboro’  Sands,  13th 
August,  1879. 

•  M 

North  Shields  : 
Justices. 

29th  August,  1879. 

Camper  down,  1,293.., 

Stranded  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  8th  August, 
1879. 

•  •  • 

Liverpool : 

Raffles,  Stip.  Mag. 
1st  September,  1879. 

Biirgos,  s.,  1,152 

Stranded  in  St.  Mary  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  14th 
July,  1879. 

Ml 

Hull: 

Travis,  Mag. 

3rd  September,  1879. 

Georgina ,  3 CO 

Stranded  at  Lofoden,  27th 
July,  1879. 

•  »  • 

North  Shields  : 
Alderman  Spence, 

J.  Jackson,  Esq. 

3rd  September,  1879. 

Norfolk 

Stranded  and  lost  on  Hart¬ 
well’s  "Reef,  12th  July, 
1879. 

•  •  • 

Westminster : 
Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner. 

4th  September,  1879. 

Monaro,  s . 

Lost  near  Binge-Binge 
Head,  29th  August, 
1879. 

•  »  • 

Sydney : 

Marine  Board. 

16th  June,  1879. 

Azalea 

Stranded  off  Nyborg,  25th 
July,  1879. 

•  •  • 

North  Shields  : 

The  Mayor  ;  Aider- 
man  Bell. 

11th  Sept.,  1879. 

Sivalloiv,298... 

Lost  on  the  rocks  off  Tory 
Channel,  Cook’s  Strait, 
28th  June,  1879. 

•  •  • 

Marlborough,  New 
Zealand  : 

Resident  Mag. 

1st  July,  1879. 

Lizzie,  s.,  939 

Stranded  at  Bridgehamp- 
ton,  1st  August,  1879. 

•  •  • 

New  York : 

J.  Pierriepoint  Ed¬ 
wards,  Act.  Consul 
General. 

6th  August,  1879. 

Wolviston,  s. 

Struck  on  the  Cadezo 
Shoal,  10  th  August, 
1879. 

•  *  • 

Middlesborough  : 

C.  J.  Coleman. 

13th  Sept.,  1879. 
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CERTIFICATES  HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  WITH. 

1st  September,  1879. 


Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

Powell,  R.N. 

Castle. 

Master  in  default  and 
neglect  of  lead. 

Certificate  suspended  for  9 
months.  Lower  grade 

granted. 

Aplin,  R.N. 

Wilson. 

Master  in  default,  non¬ 
use  of  lead. 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months.  Lower  grade 

granted. 

Knox,  R.N. 

Sceales. 

Culpable  neglect. 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  4  months. 

Powell,  R.N. 

Castle. 

Mate  in  default. 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 

Knox,  R.N. 

Hight. 

Master  in  default,  second 
officer  to  blame. 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  6  months. 

Master  and  mate  careless. 

Certificates  suspended  for 
6  months. 

Grant,  R.N. 

Beasley. 

Master  in  default,  non¬ 
use  of  lead. 

Certificate  suspended  for  2 
months.  Lower  grade 

granted. 

Dalton. 

Macneil. 

Gross  neglect  of  tho 
master. 

Certificate  suspended  for  .3 
months. 

M.M. 

Gadd  ) 

Conduct  of  Second  Mate 
highly  reprehensible. 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

Grant,  R.N. 

Beasley. 

Neglect  to  take  the  ne¬ 
cessary  precaution  so 
near  land. 

Master’s  certificate  suspen. 
ded  for  6  months,  that  of 
the  Mate  for  3  months. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Samuel  Plimsoll  and 
Orlando ... 

Collision,  by  which  the 
Samuel  Plimsoll  was 
lost  off  Spurn  Head, 
9th  August,  1879. 

4 

Hull : 

Travis. 

28th  August,  1879. 

Nanlcin ,  s. 

Stranded  at  Coverark, 
11th  August,  1879. 

«« 1 

Falmouth : 

Borough  Mags. 

15th  August,  1879. 

Brest,  s. 

Stranded  at  Polperro,  6th 
September,  1879. 

Falmouth  : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner. 

24th  Sept.,  1879. 

Ava,  s.,  Brenhilda  ... 

Collision  and  loss  of  the 
Ava,  24th  May,  1879. 

70 

Calcutta : 

Judge  Wilson. 

30th  August,  1879. 

Mcirion,  1,373 

Stranded  on  Rickham 
Sands,  near  Salcombe, 
6th  September,  1879. 

*  *  • 

Plymouth : 

Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner. 

26th  Sept.,  1879. 

Mallard,  s.s. ... 

Stranded  onPlamborough 
Head,  7th  September, 
1879. 

•  •  • 

North  Shields  : 

27th  Sept.,  1879. 

POLICE  COURTS  IN  ADELAIDE. 


WE  have  been  favoured  with  an  account  of  a  case  heard 
in  the  Port  Adelaide  Police  Court,  and  as  the  result 
is  most  unsatisfactory  we  purpose  putting  our  readers  in 
possession,  as  briefly  as  possible,  of  the  particulars.  On  the 
14th  June  an  information  under  Sec.  228  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  (Principal  Act),  and  124  and  7  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1867,  for  neglecting  to  provide  medicine  and 
medical  attendance,  &c.,  to  seamen,  was  heard  by  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  G.  B.  Scott,  when  the  only  witness 
called  for  the  prosecution  was  a  seaman,  who  deposed  to 
having  met  with  an  injury  on  board  the  ship  Durham ,  a  week 
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Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

Knox,  R.N. 

Sceales. 

Second  Mate  of  the 
Orlando  in  default. 

Certificate  suspended  for 
18  months. 

Powell,  R.] ST. 

Ccis  tie. 

Chief  Officer  in  default. 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

White,  R.N. 

Parfitt. 

Master  guilty  of  gross 
negligence. 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months. 

C.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Master  of  Brenhilda  guilty 
of  misconduct. 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months. 

White,  R.N. 

Parfitt. 

Master  to  blame,  and 
neglect  of  lead  unjusti¬ 
fiable,  and  navigation 
unseamanlike. 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months.  Lower  grade 

granted. 

Holt,  I.N. 

Castle. 

Master  in  default. 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months.  Lower  grade 

granted. 

or  so  after  leaving  Plymouth,  by  falling  from  the  royal  yard 
to  the  crosstrees,  causing  a  rupture  in  the  right  groin,  which 
laid  him  up  for  some  time.  That  the  medical  officer  on 
board,  Dr.  Johnson,  examined  him,  gave  him  no  medicine, 
and  not  until  about  a  month  afterwards  supplied  a  truss ; 
that  he  went  to  light  work  about,  but  one  Sunday  morning 
said  he  could  not  turn  to  sweep  decks  when  ordered,  as  he 
was  sick  ;  that  the  mate  ordered  him  aft  and  put  him  in  irons, 
placing  him  in  the  emigrants  wash-house ;  that  he  had  to 
sleep  on  the  grating,  having  no  bed  the  first  night,  and  that 
though  subsequently  he  was  supplied  with  a  bed,  he  had  no 
blankets  ;  and  the  bed  became  wet  with  the  water  coming 
up  through  the  grating ;  that  during  the  five  days  he  was 
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kept  in  irons  he  had  only  5^-  biscuits  and  water,  he  was  not 
let  out  of  irons,  and  took  his  food  with  his  hands  manacled  ; 
that  on  reaching  Port  Adelaide  he  had  asked  the  captain  for 
further  medical  advice,  and  on  Dr.  Mitcheson  of  the  Star  of 
India  being  called  in,  he  had  said  the  truss  was  unsuitable, 
and  another  one  should  be  obtained  ;  that  the  captain  had 
not  provided  a  fresh  truss  ;  that  he  (Spanner)  had  seen  Dr. 
Bollen  (Homoeopath),  who  had  given  him  a  certificate  that  he 
should  go  to  the  hospital.  This  evidence  was  entirely  un¬ 
corroborated,  no  other  witness  being  called  for  the  prosecution. 

For  the  defence,  Captain  Seymour  gave  evidence  of  his 
having  sent  the  doctor  to  Spanner  immediately  the  injury 
was  reported,  and  that  Spanner  had  not  at  any  time  made 
complaint  to  him  of  any  want  of  attention  ;  that  when  the 
doctor  reported  him  fit  for  light  work  he  was  set  to  it,  orders 
being  given  that  he  was  not  to  be  sent  aloft  or  do  any  pulling 
or  hauling  ;  that  it  being  subsequently  reported  to  him  that 
Spanner  had  refused  duty,  and  the  doctor  again  reporting 
informant  well  able  to  do  the  work  required,  and  on  Spanner’s 
continued  refusal,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  irons  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  state  rooms  which  had  been  fitted  up  for 
a  bath  room,  but  was  not  then  in  use,  and  was  a  place  fit  for 
witness  to  live  in  ;  that  his  bed  was  in  a  dry  place  ;  that 
Spanner  had  asked  for  his  discharge  on  reaching  Port 
Adelaide,  or  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  ;  Captain  Seymour 
declined  to  do  either,  the  doctor  having  said  that  if  the  truss 
were  kept  on,  and  only  light  work  done,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  the  man  to  go  to  the  hospital.  The  chief  officer,  George 
Ferguson,  corroborated,  and  stated  that  when  put  in  irons 
Spanner  was  very  violent,  threatened  witness’s  life,  and 
called  him  opprobrious  names  ;  that  he  was  supplied  with 
9  or  10  biscuits  and  water  ;  that  the  latter  was  replenished 
daily,  the  bread  was  not,  as  that  already  left  was  uneaten. 
(On  cross-examination  Spanner  admitted  he  had  supplies 
from  the  cabin  boy  and  others  of  meat,  bread,  cheese,  &c., 
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and  soup  was  sent  from  the  cabin  table.)  The  irons  were  off 
for  some  three  hours  daily ;  that  no  complaint  of  want  of 
medicine  or  medical  attendance  was  made  to  him  at  any 
time ;  that  the  doctor  saw  him  and  gave  him  a  bed  the  night 
he  was  placed  in  irons. 

A  messmate  of  Spanner’s  stated  he  had  heard  no  com¬ 
plaint  from  informant,  and  that  he  was  quite  able  to  do  the 
work  he  was  put  to. 

The  doctor  was  then  called,  and  stated  the  nature  of  the 
injury  to  be  a  rupture,  and  that  every  possible  attention  was 
given  ;  that  the  truss  was  a  perfectly  suitable  one  ;  that  he 
received  no  complaint  from  Spanner,  and  after  he  had  laid 
by  for  some  time  he  had  advised  the  captain  of  informant’s 
being  quite  well  able  to  do  light  work  about ;  that  he  examined 
him  before  he  was  put  in  irons,  and  he  was  all  right,  but 
behaved  very  badly  to  the  chief  officer  ;  that  he  (the  doctor) 
saw  Spanner  daily,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  that  he  had  a  bed 
and  bedding,  and  that  it  was  not  wet  as  sworn  ;  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  provision  for  a  man  under  discipline  ;  the  room  in 
which  he  was  confined  was  quite  suitable  ;  that  Spanner  had 
several  times  left  his  truss  off,  which  was  quite  against  his 
orders  ;  that  Spanner  was  in  other  respects  perfectly  healthy. 
It  was  also  shown  that  since  the  inquiry  Spanner  had  been 
seen  dancing  on  board. 

On  this  evidence,  the  magistrate  dismissed  the  information, 
stating  that  he  considered  the  man  badly  used,  but  he  could 
not  resist  the  doctor’s  evidence;  he,  however,  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  dismissal  was  quite  in  the  nature  of  a 
non-suit  (thus  preventing  a  certificate  of  dismissal  being 
obtained  which  would  have  barred  further  proceedings),  and 
if  the  man  could  support  his  case  with  medical  evidence  he 
would  hear  the  case  again,  thus  giving  the  informant  a  direct 
encouragement  to  harass  the  captain  by  further  proceedings. 
Some  days  later  the  information  was  relaid,  when  Doctors 
Mitcheson,  Toll,  and  Wilson,  with  Bollen  (Homoeopath),  were 
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examined ;  they  had  examined  Spanner  meanwhile,  and 
reported  he  was  not  ruptured  at  all,  but  was  suffering  from 
a  congenital  malformation,  and  that  by  very  simple  treat¬ 
ment,  which  the  captain  could  give,  the  man  would  soon 
recover  and  be  perfectly  able  to  do  full  work  within  a  month. 
Cross-examination  failed  to  shake  the  testimony  of  the 
medical  men. 

Counsel  reviewed  the  evidence,  pointing  out  the  contra¬ 
dictions  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  and  asked  for  a 
dismissal  of  the  information,  as  it  was  very  clear  the  captain 
could  not  be  held  in  fault  when  he  had  acted  under  the 
advice  of  a  duly  qualified  medical  man  placed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  charge  of  hundreds  of  immigrants,  and  who  had  to 
use  medicines  and  instruments  on  board  at  his  discretion ; 
that  Dr.  Mitcheson’s  suggestion  for  a  fresh  truss  was  not 
attended  to,  as  Dr.  Johnson  unhesitatingly  said  the  one  in 
use  was  perfectly  suitable,  and  that  both  Mitcheson  and 
Johnson  had  stated  it  was  not  necessary  for  informant  to  be 
sent  to  the  hospital  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Bollen,  and  that 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  injury  not  being  a  rupture 
after  Dr.  Johnson  had  sworn  it  was,  and  the  man  had  been 
examined  by  Mitcheson  and  Bollen,  whose  treatment  con¬ 
firmed  Dr.  Johnson’s  belief  (although  on  subsequent  exami¬ 
nation  Mitcheson  and  Bollen  stated  their  first  examination 
was  cursory),  was  an  entirely  new  phase  of  things  unknown 
to  the  defendant  before  the  evidence  thereof  was  given  in 
Court  on  the  second  information,  and  that  therefore  the 
master  must  be  exonerated  from  blame  in  respect  to  it.  The 
Court,  however,  considered  that,  presuming  there  was  a 
rupture  in  the  first  instance  when  Dr.  Mitcheson  suggested 
a  fresh  truss,  it  should  have  been  obtained,  and  that  when  it 
was  suggested  that  the  man  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital, 
it  was  the  master’s  duty  to  send  him  there.  The  Court  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  captain  had  cruelly  treated  the  man,  and 
ordered  the  payment  of  all  that  was  in  its  power  to  do.  An 
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order  was  then  made  for  £12  7s.  in  all  for  medical  fees, 
counsel’s  fees,  board  and  lodging,  &c. 

We  must  say  we  are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  finding 
of  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  and  regret  that  the  departure 
of  the  vessel  prevented  the  opportunity  of  taking  any  further 
action  on  the  judgment.  As  showingthe  vindicative  character 
of  the  prosecution,  an  information  under  the  Criminal  Law 
Consolidation  Act  of  this  Province  was  laid  against  Captain 
Seymour  for  neglecting  to  provide  food  and  lodging  by  reason 
of  which  the  health  of  Spanner  might  have  been  permanently 
injured,  rendering  the  defendant  liable  on  conviction  to 
three  years’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  secure  a  conviction,  but  the  Stipendiary  Magis¬ 
trate  held  a  pvima  facie  case  not  made  out,  and  dismissed  the 
information.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  magis¬ 
trate  temporarily  presiding  over  the  Court,  was  not  a  lawyer 
or  acquainted  with  nautical  matters  and  the  difficulties  of 
shipmasters  maintaining  discipline  on  board,  and  appears  to 
be  altogether  too  ready  to  trust  implicitly  in  a  sailor’s  story, 
having  gone  on  this  occasion  so  far  as  to  say  that  where  a 
seaman  reported  he  could  not  get  fees  to  prosecute  he  would 
consent  to  putting  the  machinery  of  the  Court  in  motion 
without  payment. 

NOTICE  TO  SHIPMASTERS. 


THE  French  Government  have  informed  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  Article  7  of  the  French  Law  of  2nd  July, 
1836,  by  which  all  Masters  of  Vessels  entering  French 
Ports  are  required  to  produce  their  Log  Books  to  the 
Custom  House  Officers,  on  pain  of  a  heavy  penalty,  will 
in  future  be  enforced. 

THOMAS  GRAY, 

Assistant  Secretary,  Marine  Department,  Board  of  Trade. 

By  Order  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

August ,  1879. 
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THE  CASE  OF  WALTER  HILL. 


I  desire  to  call  public  attention  to  the  very  severe  treatment  meted  out 
by  the  directors  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  to  Walter  Hill, 
late  second  mate  of  the  steamer  Albert  Edward ,  plying  between  Folkestone 
and  Boulogne.  His  gallant  attempt  to  save  life  by  jumping  into  the  sea 
on  July  22  last,  was,  as  may  be  remembered,  unfortunately  unavailing, 
and  one  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  itself  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt  to 
lower  the  lifeboat  into  the  sea.  Walter  Hill  has  now  been  reduced  to  the 
position  of  an  ordinary  able  seaman,  and  four  of  the  sailors  concerned  in 
lowering  the  lifeboat  have  been  dismissed  the  company’s  service.  I  have 
not  yet  learnt  what  punishment  has  been  adjudged  to  the  person  or  persons 
through  whose  negligence  the  lifeboats  were  found  to  be  more  than  half 
full  of  water  when  required  for  active  service  on  the  recent  occasion. 

I  cannot  but  take  a  personal  interest  in  Walter  Hill,  as  he  has  been 
known  to  me  for  many  years,  and  I  have  a  high  esteem  for  his  character. 
When  I  was  chaplain  of  Trinity  Church,  Boulogne,  Walter  Hill  worked, 
with  great  success,  under  my  superintendence,  for  several  years  as  lay 
agent  of  the  British  Sailors’  Institute  of  that  city.  He  was  formerly  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  saw  active  service  in  China.  He  received  the  China  war 
medal,  with  clasp,  for  the  taking  of  the  Taku  forts  in  1858. 

The  British  public  has  fully  testified  its  appreciation  of  Hill’s  bravery  on 
the  recent  occasion.  A  purse  of  money  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
English  residents  at  Boulogne,  and  he  has  been  presented  with  the  silver 
medal  and  diploma  of  the  Boulogne  Humane  Society.  The  medal  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  has  also  been  bestowed  upon  him.  And  yet  this 
honest  seaman,  decorated  with  three  medals,  has  now  been  reduced  to 
the  ranks  for  the  very  act  which  has  been  so  commended  by  the  English 
public, 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  Hill’s  conduct  in  jumping  into  the 
sea  was  censured  in  the  judgment  delivered  on  the  case  on  August  15th. 
The  censure,  however,  contained  in  that  judgment  was  a  mild  one,  while 
full  justice  was  done  in  it  to  Hill’s  gallantry.  If  he  erred,  his  mistake  was 
but  an  error  of  judgment.  The  decision  of  the  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  most  harsh  and  severe. 

I  do  trust  that  when  public  attention  is  directed  to  this  subject,  Hill  may 
be  fully  reinstated  in  his  former  position. 

CHARLES  H.  H.  WRIGHT,  D.D., 
Late  Bampton  Lecturer,  Oxford. 


St.  Mary's,  Belfast,  October  8th. 
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THE  AIM  AND  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL. 


SEVERAL  complaints  having  reached  us  from  our 
numerous  correspondents  to  the  effect  that  their  com¬ 
munications  are  frequently  rejected,  or  if  printed  are 
subjected  to  such  curtailment  that  the  Papers  are  spoilt,  we 
consider  it  advisable  to  refer  to  this  point,  as  our  chief  desire 
is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Service  and  provide  it 
with  the  means  of  ventilating  the  various  opinions  upon 
subjects  connected  with  a  seafaring  life. 

We  had  for  some  time  felt  the  need  for  a  publication  in 
the  interests  of  the  profession,  as  by  this  means  alone  the 
numerous  grievances  could  be  freely  discussed  and  placed 
before  the  public  with  the  hope  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
most  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  in  reference  to  Courts 
of  Inquiry. 

The  grievance  as  to  the  proceedings  of  these  Courts  was 
no  sentimental  one,  it  was  one  which  affected  the  welfare, 
not  only  of  those  who  plough  the  seas,  but  also  that  of  those 
left  behind.  The  dread  of  being  called  before  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  was  ever  conjuring  up  before  the  eyes  of  a  Master 
Mariner  the  horrible  picture  of  distress  and  want  which  is 
brought  to  many  a  home  by  the  action  of  these  Courts. 

It  was  undeniable  that  the  proceedings  of  the  so-called 
Courts  of  Inquiry  needed  considerable  amendment.  The 
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witnesses  called  by  the  Royal  Commission  upon  Unseaworthy 
Ships  testified  to  the  fact,  and  no  less  authorities  than  the 
Secretary  and  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
pointed  out  in  their  evidence  that  the  Courts  “were  Courts  of 
Inquiry  and  Criminal  Courts  at  the  same  time.” 

The  Commission,  in  its  Report,  condemned  in  very  plain 
terms  what  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  dissatisfaction  in 
the  Mercantile  Marine  for  years  past.  At  the  same  time  the 
Commission  pointed  out  what  remedies  were  considered 
advisable  as  to  the  system  of  dealing  with  certificates,  but 
no  steps  were  taken  to  enfore  the  recommendations ;  all 
interest  was  centred  in  the  question  of  the  ships,  but 
nothing  was  done  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  to  command. 
The  public  cared  little  for  the  cause  of  the  Master  Mariner  ; 
it  was  aware  that  a  grievance  existed,  but  knowing  nothing 
about  the  matter,  was  content  to  leave  it  undisturbed,  and 
so  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  was  allowed  to  continue. 

At  length  the  various  societies  established  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Service  became  more 
closely  united,  and  by  their  joint  action  the  public  was  made 
aware  of  the  determination  of  these  Societies  to  enforce  what 
was  recognised  as  their  rights  by  the  various  Blue  Books 
presented  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  At  this  period  we 
considered  it  our  duty  to  issue  our  journal,  fully  convinced 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  some  action  whereby 
the  public  should  be  made  alive  to  the  hardships  imposed 
upon  the  officers  of  the  Merchant  Service. 

We  opened  our  pages  to  all,  feeling  assured  that  there 
was  a  desire  to  have  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Service, 
and  we  were  not  wrong  in  our  views.  Articles  came  in  from 
all  sides,  clamouring  for  an  amendment  of  the  Courts  of 
Inquiry  and  denouncing  the  hardships  inflicted. 

The  writers  in  many  instances  were  unable  to  restrain  their 
feelings,  and  employed  expressions  with  which  we  could  not 
agree,  but  at  the  same  time  we  felt  that  the  wrong  under 
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which  they  laboured  was  so  severe  that  it  was  not  surprising 
that  strong  language  was  used. 

But  whilst  desirous  of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  Papers  sent  us  for  publication,  it  has  been  necessary  on 
several  occasions  to  expunge  portions,  for  there  were  limits 
beyond  which  we  could  not  allow  ourselves  to  go. 

W.e  felt  it  our  duty  to  provide  means  for  publishing 
opinions  upon  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  with  the  object  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  matter,  and  we  rejoice  that  our 
efforts  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  recent 
legislation. 

The  Shipping  Casualties  Investigation  Act,  which  came 
into  force  on  the  ist  November,  will,  if  carried  out  by  the 
executive  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed  by  Lord 
Sandon,  do  much  to  soothe  the  discontent  which  exists,  and 
we  trust  that  since  the  Legislature  has  recognised  the 
necessity  that  the  acts  of  officers  in  the  Mercantile  Marine 
should  be  investigated  by  men  selected  from  the  same 
service,  we  may  find  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of 
Inquiry  will  be  conducted  more  in  accordance  with  nautical 
ideas,  and  thus  obtain  for  the  Court  that  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  is  so  essential. 


THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  NAVIGATION. 

(Continued  from  page  470.) 


IN  1496,  about  the  time  that  Columbus  returned  from  off 
his  second  voyage,  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  son  of  an 
English  merchant,  although  a  native  of  Venice,  sailed  in  a 
ship  from  the  good  old  town  of  Bristol,  named  the  Mathew, 
and  on  the  24th  of  June  was  the  first  to  discover  North 
America,  probably  the  coast  of  Labrador.  We  have  no 
account  of  this  voyage  further  than  an  entry  in  the  privy 
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purse  expenses  of  Henry  VII.,  dated  16  August,  1497,  “  To 
him  that  found  the  Isle,  £ 10 ,”  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Cabot. 

In  1517,  Cabot,  in  connection  with  Sir  Thomas  Perte, 
made  an  attempt  to  discover  a  N.W.  passage  to  India. 
This  was  probably  the  first  attempt  to  get  from  the  Atlantic 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  Polar  Sea.  (Upwards 
of  350  years  have  we,  and  other  maritime  nations,  been 
trying  to  solve  this  problem,  and  I  think  that  quite  enough 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  attempt.  Most  of  us 
remember  the  sad  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  brave 
crew,  and  how  his  widow,  Lady  Franklin,  spent  her  fortune 
in  sending  out  ships  in  search  of  the  missing  ones— all  honour 
to  her  memory.  Some  people  think  that  Captain  Nares 
ought  to  have  remained  in  the  north  another  winter,  but  I 
for  one  think  he  acted  quite  right.  He,  like  a  wise  and 
prudent  man,  showed  himself  careful  of  the  lives  of  the  brave 
fellows  he  had  under  his  command.  All  I  have  to  say  to  those 
who  think  otherwise  (and  they  have  a  right  to  their  opinion), 
is,  go  and  try  it  yourselves.)  Cabot  was  in  high  favour  with 
Edward  VI.  of  England,  and  by  his  advice  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  and  the  command  given  to  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
by  which  the  valuable  trade  with  Russia  was  first  opened 
out. 

The  journal  of  one  Stephen  Burrows,  who  sailed  in  the 
•command  of  a  ship,  1556,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  shows 
the  character  of  Cabot  in  a  favourable  light.  Burrows, 
speaking  of  a  visit  he  made  to  the  vessel  at  Gravesend 
previous  to  the  departure,  says  the  good  old  gentleman, 
Master  Cabot,  gave  to  the  poor  of  that  town  most  liberal 
alms,  wishing  them  to  pray  for  the  good  success  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  It  is  not  known  when  or  where  Cabot  died,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  his  maps  and  documents  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Philip  of  Spain  who  had  married  Mary  of  England. 

The  first  purely  English  name  connected  with  the  long 
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records  of  Arctic  enterprises  is  that  of  Richard  Thome,  who 
in  1527  was  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  with  two  fair  ships,  and 
divers  cunning  men,  to  seek  strange  regions.  Nothing, 
however,  is  known  of  the  result  of  this  expedition — except 
that  one  of  the  ships  was  wrecked  off  Newfoundland. 

In  1535  a  London  gentleman  named  Hore,  accompanied, 
strangely  enough,  by  thirty  members  of  the  Inns  of  Law, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  more  humble  adventurers, 
reached  Newfoundland.  There  they  underwent  the  most 
terrible  sufferings ;  many  of  the  crew  had  died,  when  a 
French  vessel  arriving  on  the  coast,  the  survivors  surprised 
it  by  night,  and  started  off  for  England. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard  Chandler  in  1553 
sailed  in  two  ships  to  find  a  N.W.  passage.  They  were 
driven  on  a  wild  and  lonely  part  of  the  black  Lapland  shore, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arzina.  The  whole  of  the  crew 
perished  one  by  one  ;  and  many  months  afterwards  their 
whitened  bones  were  discovered  by  some  Russian  fishermen. 
Thus  the  work  of  Arctic  discovery  began,  as  it  has  been 
carried  on,  with  sore  human  suffering. 

In  1575  two  small  barques,  the  Gabriel  of  35  tons,  and  the 
Michael  of  30  tons,  together  with  a  pinnace  of  10  tons,  were 
fitted  out  by  some  English  adventurers,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Martin  Frobisher.  These  cockle-shells, 
carrying  in  all  some  40  officers  and  men,  sailed  from  the 
Thames  on  the  8th  June.  On  the  nth  July  they  sighted 
Greenland.  While  threading  his  way  through  the  ice  he 
lost  his  pinnace  and  all  on  board  ;  and  on  the  following  day 
the  Michael  disappeared.  The  Gabriel ,  with  only  18  officers 
and  men  on  board,  continued  their  adventurous  voyage,  and, 
after  many  ups  and  downs,  he  lost  his  only  boat,  with  five 
men  in  her,  gave  it  up,  and  returned  home. 

The  next  bold  spirit  who  attempted  the  conquest  of  the 
North,  and  sought  a  passage  to  Cathay  through  Arctic  ice¬ 
floes,  was  that  most  chivalrous  of  Elizabeth’s  seamen,  Sir 
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Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  sold  his  patrimony  to  fit  out  five 
small  ships,  varying  in  size  from  20  to  200  tons,  and  gallantly 
sailed  away  into  the  unknown  in  1583.  Deserted  by  one  of  his 
largest  ships,  he  pushed  onward  to  Newfoundland,  and  took 
possession  of  the  harbour  of  St.  John’s  and  the  surrounding 
country  in  the  Queen’s  name.  Then,  with  the  Delight ,  the 
Golden  Hind ,  and  the  little  Squirrel,  a  mere  cockboat  of  10 
tons,  he  proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  Delight 
was  wrecked  off  Sable  Island,  and  soon  afterwards,  having 
voyaged  southward  until  near  the  Azores,  they  were  over¬ 
taken  by  a  severe  hurricane.  His  followers  would  fain  have 
had  Sir  Humphrey  remove  on  board  the  Golden  Hind,  but 
honour  kept  him  in  the  tiny  Squirrel.  “ 1  will  not  forsake,” 
he  said,  “  the  brave  and  free  companions  with  whom  I  have 
undergone  so  many  storms  and  perils.”  So  the  little  barque 
was  cruelly  tossed  and  buffeted  by  the  raging  waters ;  and 
our  last  knowledge  of  the  knightly  adventurer  we  owe  to  the 
captain  of  the  Golden  Hind,  who  saw  him  seated  in  the  stern 
of  his  wave-worn  pinnace  calmly  reading  a  book,  and 
heard  him  utter  the  noble  and  never-to-be-forgotten  words, 
“  Courage  !  my  lads ;  we  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by 
land.”  When  morning  came  the  pinnace  was  no  more 
to  be  seen  ;  but  Sir  Humphrey’s  name  lives. 

(These  brave  fellows,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  were 
navigating  in  an  unknown  sea  without  charts,  chronometers, 
and  with  only  very  rude  instruments  of  any  kind ;  no  Board 
of  Trade  to  take  care  of  them  in  seeing  that  all  was  in  order 
before  sailing,  that  their  charts  were  of  the  latest  dates, 
that  their  lights  were  in  their  proper  places,  that  the  crew 
were  all  right  as  to  numbers  and  properly  lodged,  and  that 
the  captains  held  the  proper  certificate.) 

Magellan  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sea  officers  of 
those  times,  and  as  a  navigator  and  discoverer  only  inferior 
to  Columbus.  Being  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by 
some  great  enterprise,  and  finding  that  the  voyages  to  America 
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had  made  it  evident  that  this  continent  extended  to  a  great 
distance  towards  the  south,  he  revived  the  idea  of  Columbus 
of  sailing  to  Asia  by  a  westerly  course. 

A  squadron  of  five  vessels,  with  236  men  on  board,  was 
fitted  out  by  the  King  of  Spain  for  that  purpose.  He  directed 
his  course  with  great  judgment  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and 
entered  the  River  Plata,  but  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was 
no  strait.  He  then  sailed  southward,  and  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  winter  in  the  harbour  of  St.  J ulian,  near  50°  south,  and 
cold  enough  they  found  it,  as  50°  south  is  as  cold  as  it  is  in 
6o°  north.  Here  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  in 
detecting  and  putting  down  which  he  showed  great  sagacity, 
prudence,  and  resolution.  About  the  end  of  October  he 
entered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  and  passed  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  being  the  first  European  that  had  sailed  on 
these  waters.  He  found  such  a  continuance  of  fine  weather 
and  smooth  water  that  he  bestowed  on  this  ocean  the  name 
of  Pacific.  The  length  of  the  voyage  reduced  the  crew  to 
the  greatest  distress  for  want  and  from  the  effects  of  scurvy. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  distress,  that  a  celebrated  writer  of 
those  days  was  firmly  persuaded  that  an  expedition  round 
the  world  would  never  be  undertaken  again.  On  the  6th 
March,  1521,  he  discovered  a  group  of  islands  which  he 
called  the  Ladrons,  from  the  inclination  to  theft  which  the 
inhabitants  displayed.  After  having  refreshed  his  crew,  he 
continued  his  course  westward  and  discovered  the  extensive 
group  of  the  Philippines.  Here  he  was  killed.  The  com¬ 
mand  devolved  on  one  Cano,  who  conducted  them  back  to 
Spain. 

Magellan  having  made  his  voyage  to  the  Philippines  by 
the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  and  having  left  some  of  the  members 
of  the  expedition  on  the  principal  island  to  form  a  colony, 
and  when  other  Europeans  arrived  there  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  found  a  difference  in  time.  A  ship 
arriving  at  Manilla,  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  that  they, 
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according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  people  of  Manilla,  had  lost  a 
day.  Arriving  on  a  Saturday,  they  found  it  was  their  Sunday, 
so  that  they  had  two  Sundays  a-week  on  board  the  ship 
during  the  time  of  their  sojourn  at  these  islands.  The 
Spaniards  refused  to  alter  the  date,  because  they  said  it 
showed  that  their  countrymen  were  the  first  to  get  to  China 
by  the  way  of  the  Horn. 

Francis  Drake,  born  1546,  in  a  humble  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tavy,  in  Devonshire  ;  his  father  having  obtained 
an  appointment  to  read  prayers  to  the  seamen  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  young  Drake  by  this  means  was  brought  up  among 
sailors,  and  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  was  bound  an 
apprentice  to  the  captain  of  a  barque,  who  traded  to  Zealand 
and  France,  who  having  no  children  of  his  own,  at  his  death 
left  the  good  barque  to  Drake,  but,  after  making  several 
voyages  in  the  same  trade,  and  was  in  the  way  to  make  his 
fortune,  his  mind  became  influenced  by  the  exploits  of 
Hawkins.  He  sold  the  barque,  and  joined  Hawkins  in  a 
disastrous  voyage  to  the  Spanish  Main,  in  which  he  lost  all 
his  money.  After  this  Drake  made  two  or  three  voyages  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  gain  intelligence  and  learn  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  those  seas ;  and  Camden  says  he  got  some  money 
there  by  playing  the  seaman  and  the  pirate.  In  1570  he 
obtained  a  regular  commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
cruised  to  some  purpose  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1572  he 
sailed  again  for  the  Spanish  Main,  in  the  Pasha ,  of  70  tons, 
and  the  Swan ,  of  25  tons,  accompanied  him,  with  73  men 
and  boys.  He  was  joined  also  by  another  barque  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  38  men,  and  with  this  small  force  he  took 
and  plundered  several  towns  and  made  great  havoc  among 
the  Spaniards.  He  partially  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darian 
on  foot,  and  obtained  a  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  yet 
closed  to  British  enterprise ;  and,  with  his  eyes  anxiously 
fixed  on  its  waters,  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  God  to  permit 
him  life  and  leisure  to  sail  a  British  ship  on  those  seas. 
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After  many  extraordinary  adventures  Drake  returned  to 
England  with  his  frail  barque  absolutely  loaded  and  crammed 
with  treasure  and  costly  plunder  and  merchandise.  He 
anchored  at  Plymouth  on  a  Sunday  when  the  townsfolk  were 
at  church ;  but  when  the  news  spread  that  Drake  was  come, 
there  remained  few  or  none  with  the  preacher,  all  running  out 
to  welcome  the  Devonshire  hero.  In  1577,  under  the  secret 
sanction  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Drake  departed  on  another 
marauding  expedition,  taking  with  him  five  vessels,  the 
largest  of  which  was  only  100  tons,  and  the  smallest  15  tons, 
and  164  men  all  told.  (The  size  of  this  last  named  vessel  is 
not  bigger  than  one  of  our  first-class  men-of-war’s  launch  of 
the  present  day.)  Among  those  that  formed  his  ship’s 
company  were  young  men  of  noble  family,  who  (not  to 
mention  the  plunder  anticipated)  went  out  to  learn  the  art 
of  navigation. 

After  many  adventures  on  the  coast  of  South  America 
they  came  to  Port  Julian,  where  they  were  much  comforted 
by  finding  a  gibbet  erected,  a  proof  that  civilised  people  had 
been  there  before  them.  He  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  plundered  many  towns  on  the  west  coast,  and 
gained  much  treasure.  He  now  sailed  to  the  north  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  passage  into  the  Atlantic  ;  he  reached 
lat.  48°  N.,  when  the  extreme  cold  discouraged  his  men, 
and  he  put  back  and  took  shelter  in  San  Francisco,  and 
after  staying  five  weeks  in  that  part  determined  in  following 
Magellan,  and  steered  right  across  the  Pacific.  He  arrived 
safe  at  Java  ;  from  thence  he  sailed  across  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  shaped  his  course 
homeward,  arriving  in  Plymouth,  26th  September,  1579, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  ten  months,  during  which 
time  he  had  circumnavigated  the  globe. 

Drake  was  most  graciously  received  at  Court  ;  by  the 
Queen’s  orders  his  ship  was  drawn  up  in  a  little  creek  at 
Deptford,  there  to  be  preserved  as  a  monument  of  the  most 
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memorable  voyage  that  the  English  had  ever  yet  performed, 
and  this  old  ship,  called  the  Discovery,  remained  in  the  same 
place  for  many  years.  Queen  Elizabeth  partook  of  a  banquet 
on  board  the  vessel,  and  then  knighted  the  commander. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  born  in  the  year  1552,  another  Devon¬ 
shire  worthy  as  well  as  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert — a  half-brother 
of  Raleigh,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  early  attempts 
to  discover  a  North-West  passage.  He  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  to  colonise  any  parts  of  North 
America  not  settled  by  the  allies  of  England.  Raleigh  and 
Gilbert  attempted  a  joint  expedition,  from  which  Raleigh 
returned  unsuccessful  in  1579.  In  1583  Gilbert  sailed  on  a 
second  expedition  to  North  America,  towards  which  Raleigh 
subscribed  ^2,000.  This  attempt  also  proved  abortive,  and 
Gilbert  perished  on  his  return,  when  his  ship  foundered  in  a 
heavy  gale  in  the  Atlantic,  as  mentioned  above. 

In  1585,  the  first  body  of  colonists  landed  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Lane  in  Virginia,  so  called  in  honour  of 
England’s  virgin  queen.  The  misconduct  of  the  colonists 
brought  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  upon  them  ;  and  they 
were  only  too  glad  to  re-embark  within  a  year  on  board 
Sir  Francis  Drake’s  squadron,  who  visited  the  Chesapeke  on 
his  homeward  voyage.  Another  batch  of  colonists  were 
sent  out  by  Raleigh — these  were  all  murdered  by  the  Indians. 
In  1589  Raleigh,  finding  that  his  resources  were  unequal 
to  the  forming  of  a  colony,  made  over  his  patent  to  a 
company  of  merchants. 

In  July,  1588,  after  the  Spanish  Armada  had  passed  up 
the  channel,  Raleigh  joined  the  British  fleet  with  a  small 
squadron,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  several  en¬ 
gagements  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Spaniards. 
He  afterwards  accompanied  the  Lisbon  expedition  under 
Drake  and  Norris.  In  1595  he  sailed  for  Trinidad,  and 
sailed  up  the  Orinoco ;  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  1596  he 
was  employed — with  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral — at  the 
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taking  of  Cadiz,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg.  In  1597  he  took  Fayal. 
This  was  his  last  exploit  at  sea. 

In  1 587,  when  formidable  preparations  were  making  in  the 
Spanish  ports  for  the  invasion  of  England,  Elizabeth  ap¬ 
pointed  Drake  to  the  command  of  a  fleet,  equipped  under 
Drake’s  own  superintendence,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  enemy’s  ships  in  their  own  harbours.  This  force  did  not 
exceed  thirty  sail,  and  only  four  were  of  the  Navy  Royal, 
the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  two  yachts  belonging  to  the 
Queen,  being  furnished  by  merchant  adventurers.  In  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  the  first  place  he  attacked,  he  found  sixty 
ships  and  many  vessels  of  inferior  size,  all  protected  by  land 
batteries.  Drake  entered  the  roads  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  April,  and  he  burnt,  sunk,  or  took  thirty  ships,  some 
of  which  were  of  the  largest  size ;  and  it  appears  he  might 
have  done  much  more  mischief  but  for  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  securing  as  much  booty  in  goods  as  he  could  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchant  adventurers.  He  then  turned  back 
along  the  coast,  taking  or  burning  nearly  a  hundred  vessels 
between  Cadiz  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  besides  destroying  four 
castles  on  shore.  This  was  what  Drake  called  singeing  the 
King  of  Spain’s  beard.  From  Cape  St.  Vincent  he  sailed  to 
the  Tagus,  and,  entering  that  river,  sent  to  tell  the  Marquis 
Santa  Cruz,  who  was  laying  up  the  river  with  a  large  force, 
that  he  was  ready  to  exchange  shots  with  him,  but  the 
Marquis  declined  the  challenge. 

These  exploits  of  Drake  delayed  the  sailing  of  the  Armada 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  gave  Elizabeth  time  to  prepare  for 
her  defence.  (And  well  for  Elizabeth  and  the  country  at  large 
that  she  had  a  Mercantile  Marine  manned  and  commanded 
by  such  good  and  true  seamen,  brought  up  as  they  had  been 
in  a  rough-and-ready  school,  ready  and  willing  at  all  times 
to  do  their  duty  to  their  country.) 

Drake  now  bore  away  for  the  Azores,  and  captured  a  rich 
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treasure  ship,  which  proved  of  much  service  to  the  merchant 
adventurers,  as  papers  were  found  on  board  which  fully  ex¬ 
plained  the  rich  value  of  the  India  trade.  In  1558,  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  sent  his  so-called  Invincible  Armada,  consisting  of 
130  vessels,  to  invade  Old  England. 

The  details  of  the  regular  force  which  the  English 
assembled  to  oppose  the  Armada,  both  by  sea  and  land,  are 
minutely  given  in  a  manuscript  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library.  At  the  time  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  began  her  preparations  her  fleet  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  thirty  ships,  none  of  them  near  equal 
in  size  to  those  of  the  enemy.  Ultimately,  however,  the 
different  descriptions  of  vessels,  large  and  small,  which 
formed  her  Navy  amounted  to  181  ships,  manned  by  17,472 
sailors.  The  Armada  was  to  have  left  Lisbon  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  but  nothing  but  misfortunes  seem  to  have 
accompanied  it,  for  just  as  it  was  about  to  start  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Cruz,  who  had  been  appointed  Admiral,  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days  ;  and  by  a 
singular  fatality,  the  Duke  de  Paliano,  the  Vice-Admiral, 
died  likewise  at  the  same  time.  Santa  Cruz  was  reckoned 
the  first  naval  officer  in  Spain,  and  Philip  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  suppty  his  place.  He  at  last  filled  it  with  the 
Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  a  nobleman  of  high  reputation,, 
but  entirely  unacquainted  with  maritime  affairs.  Martinez 
de  Recaldo,  however,  a  seaman  of  great  experience,  was 
made  Vice-Admiral.  So  much  time  was  lost  in  making  these 
arrangements  that  the  Armada  did  not  leave  Lisbon  till  the 
29th  May.  It  had  not  advanced  far  on  its  voyage  to  Corunna, 
at  which  place  it  was  to  receive  some  troops  and  stores, 
when  it  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  and  dispersed. 
All  the  ships,  however,  reached  Corunna.  They  were 
repaired  as  quickly  as  possible  and  put  to  sea  again  after  a 
detention  of  three  weeks.  As  soon  as  Lord  Howard  was 
informed  that  the  Armada  was  in  sight,  he  immediately 
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weighed  anchor,  and  put  to  sea  to  give  them  battle,  nothing 
daunted  at  the  superiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  number 
and  size  of  their  ships  over  those  of  his  own  fleet.  (But 
when,  may  I  ask,  did  the  British  tars  of  those  days  take 
these  things  into  account.  It  was  all-sufficient  for  them  to 
know  that  they  who  they  had  to  fight  were  the  enemies  of 
their  country  ;  and  I  believe  that  we  have  yet  as  plucky  men 
as  ever  we  had,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  to 
take  the  backbone  out  of  them  for  so  many  years.)  On  the 
day  after  having  left  the  harbour  he  perceived  them  steering 
directly  towards  him,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
which  extended  seven  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
Lord  Howard,  instead  of  coming  to  close  quarters  in  such  an 
unequal  fight,  contented  himself  with  harassing  the  Spaniards 
on  their  voyage  up  channel,  and  with  watching  attentively 
all  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  storms, 
cross  winds,  and  other  accidents.  He  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  he  discerned  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
Vice-Admiral  Recaldo.  This  he  did  in  person  ;  and  on  that 
occasion  displayed  so  much  good  seamanship  in  working  his 
ship,  and  in  loading  and  firing  his  guns,  as  greatly  alarmed 
the  Spaniards  for  the  fate  of  their  Vice-Admiral.  Sir  Francis 
Drake  captured  one  of  the  principal  galleons,  which  had  a 
great  part  of  the  treasure  on  board  ;  he  on  the  same  day  took 
another  capital  ship.  Several  other  encounters  happened, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  English  proved  victorious.  Their 
ships  were  lighter,  and  their  sailors  more  dexterous ,  than  those 
of  the  Spaniards. 

Howard’s  fleet  having  been  joined  by  the  ships  fitted  out 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  being  bravely  seconded  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  all  the  other  officers  and  men,  he  at 
once  attacked  the  enemy  in  different  quarters  at  the  same  time 
with  the  utmost  impetuosity  and  ardour.  The  engagement 
began  at  four  in  the  morning  and  lasted  till  six  at  night.  The 
Spaniards  in  every  encounter  displayed  the  most  intrepid 
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bravery,  but  they  found  themselves  no  match  on  the  ocean 
for  the  hearts  of  oak  of  Old  England.  In  this  engagement 
ten  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  Spanish  Navy  were  either  run 
aground,  sunk,  or  compelled  to  surrender.  And  now  the 
elements  fought  in  our  favour.  A  dreadful  storm  arose, 
horses,  mules,  and  baggage  were  thrown  overboard  to 
lighten  the  vessels.  Some  of  the  ships  were  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Norway  ;  some  sunk  in  the  middle 
of  the  North  Sea  ;  others  were  thrown  upon  the  coasts 
of  Scotland.  The  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia  having  kept 
out  to  sea,  escaped  shipwreck,  and  arrived  (after  having 
had  a  hard  time  of  it)  about  the  end  of  September,  with 
not  more  than  sixty  sail  out  of  his  whole  fleet,  and  those 
very  much  damaged.  It  has  been  stated  that  thirty-two 
ships  and  10,000  men  were  destroyed.  And  so  ended  this 
grand  Spanish  intended  invasion.  (Old  England  up  to  this 
time  had  but  very  few  ships  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  ships  that  fought  the  battles  for  the  nation  were  supplied 
by  the  cinque  ports  and  private  individuals,  in  other  words, 
they  were  merchant  ships,  armed  and  manned  by  true  British 
seamen,  and  the  few  ships  belonging  to  the  Queen  were 
also  manned  and  navigated  by  men  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  Merchant  Service.  And  I  am  bold  to  say  that  this 
country  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  old  merchant 
sailors,  men  who  were  instrumental  in  opening  up  new 
countries  for  the  extension  of  our  commerce.  Does  it  not 
appear  passing  strange  that  these  men  should  have  accom¬ 
plished  so  much  at  a  time  before  there  was  any  Government 
supervision?  We  had  what  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  ;  we 
had  the  apprenticeship  system,  which  provided  the  Service 
with  a  good  supply  of  well-trained  English  sailors,  and  no 
foreigners.  If  the  alterations  during  the  last  forty  years  had 
been  improvements,  by  this  time  the  merchant  service  should 
have  been  all  perfection.  But  what  do  we  find  on  reading 
judgments  given  in  open  Court.  We  are  informed  that  no 
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captain  of  a  merchant  ship  now-a-days  knows  anything  about 
it,  all  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  a  ship  is  centred  in  these 
Courts,  and  not  on  the  quarter-deck  as  was  asserted 
formerly.) 

Drake  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  prize-money  in  supplying 
the  town  of  Plymouth  with  good  fresh  water,  and  other 
valuable  benefits.  The  seamanship  of  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Frobisher,  Raleigh  and  others,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
elements,  under  God,  scattered  and  destroyed  this  Spanish 
Armada,  and  preserved  the  honour  of  the  country  and  the 
homes  of  our  forefathers  from  violation. 

Drake  was  next  sent  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Portugal ; 

» 

this  expedition  was  badly  planned,  and  was  disgraced  by 
cruelties  unusual  even  in  those  days. 

In  1595  Drake  and  Hawkins  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Spain  in  that  quarter.  There  were  too  many 
in  command,  and  the  usual  bad  consequences  ensued.  The 
commanders  quarrelled,  and  Hawkins  died.  One  of  Drake’s 
vessels  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  who  by  putting  the 
crew  to  torture,  extracted  information  respecting  the  plans 
of  the  expedition.  This  frustrated  all  Drake’s  plans,  and 
after  many  disappointments  and  sufferings  he  fell  sick  and 
died  27th  December,  1595. 

His  body  received  a  sailor’s  funeral.  Though  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Drake,  as  a  skilful  commander,  was  deservedly  great, 
still,  unless  we  judge  him  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
surroundings,  and  the  standard  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  he  must  appear  in  many  of  his  exploits,  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  a  daring  and  skilful  buccaneer  ;  and  in 
those  days  such  were  numerous,  and  belonging  to  all 
maritime  countries.  Might  was  right. 

There  is  one  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,  we  were 
at  war  with  Spain  nearly  the  whole  of  Drake’s  sea-life. 
Happily  for  us  we  live  in  a  time  when  men’s  rights  are  as 
safe  on  one  part  of  the  ocean  as  on  another.  This  was  not 
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always  the  case,  for  I  remember  the  time  when  no  small 
portion  of  the  risk  of  a  voyage  to  both  the  East  and  West 
IndieS  consisted  in  the  fear  of  falling  in  with  pirates;  but 
thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  our  Navy,  and  of  the  Navies  of  other 
countries,  these  piratical  rascals  have  been  swept  from  off  the 
face  of  the  oeean.  We  receive  much,  and  of  us  much  will 
be  expected.  Let  us  therefore  take  care  not  to  judge  these 
early  navigators  too  harshly,  nor  by  the  standard  of  our 
own  times.  These  men  were  instruments  employed  by  a 
wise  God,  for  the  good  of  generations  then  unborn,  and  if 
they  did  not  at  all  times  act  with  wisdom  and  prudence  they 
were  brave  and  useful  men. 


LOSS  OF  THE  S.S.  “BREST,”  AND  EFFECT  OF 

FOG  ON  COMPASSES. 


IN  referring  to  the  above  subject,  which  appeared  in 
your  last  impression,  I  am  not  going  to  criticise  the 
conduct  of  the  master,  neither  am  I  intending  to  comment 
on  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  My  object  is  simply 
to  offer  my  humble  opinion  on  the  effect  of  fog  on  compasses, 
and  before  I  go  any  farther  we  may  as  well  take  a  view  of 
the  relative  magnetic  force  of  the  compass  needle  on  shore, 
or  on  board  a  wood  ship,  or  on  one  built  of  iron.  My  reason 
for  so  doing  is  quite  obvious,  for  the  directive  force  is  greater 
on  shore,  clear  of  all  local  attraction,  than  it  is  in  either  of 
the  other  cases,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-seventh  in  an 
ordinary  iron-built  ship  and  about  one-tenth  in  a  wood-built 
ship,  so  that  the  directive  force  being  diminished,  whatever 
cause  may  arise  to  affect  the  magnetism  of  the  needle  it  will 
be  found  there  is  not  so  much  power  to  resist  it  on  board 
ship,  consequently  increasing  the  effect  of  all  the  disturbing 
forces.  Now,  in  that  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
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compass  of  a  wooden  ship  is  as  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  fog 
as  that  of  an  iron  one,  although  not  to  such  an  extent,  as  the 
compass  of  the  wooden  ship  will  have  a  trifle  more  force  to 
resist  that  influence  if  it  should  exist ;  it  is  also  as  liable  to  be 
affected  by  igneous  rocks  or  any  local  magnetic  disturbing 
forces  contiguous  to  her  position  on  any  particular  coast.  Now 
Captain  Faithfull  positively  avers  that  he  has  found  the  fog  to 
affect  his  compasses,  which  theory,  if  sustained,  must  stand 
good  in  all  ships,  and  therefore  ought  to  receive  due  attention, 
of  every  shipmaster  and  officer,  and  also  of  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  for  if  fog  affect  at  sea  it  will  do  so  at  the  observatory  on 
shore.  Now  the  compass  and  its  attributes  have  received 
my  serious  attention  for  some  years  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  both  as  mate  and  commander  of  steamers  and  sailing 
ships,  and  I  may  as  well  here  state  that  I  have  never  found 
the  fog  to  affect  my  compasses  in  a  direct  manner,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  may  do  so  indirectly,  viz.,  by  depressing  the 
atmosphere  on  any  of  the  coasts  where  exists  the  disturbing 
forces  above  mentioned.  My  experience  as  to  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall,  of  which  I  have  had  not  a  trifle,  is  that  there  are 
certain  disturbing  forces  which  affect  the  sub-permanent 
magnetism  of  an  iron  ship,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
magnetism,  would  tend  to  reduce  the  westerly  deviation  of 
a  ship  bound  to  the  westward,  and  close  in  either  in  a  fog  or 
in  clear  weather,  and  if  the  course  was  not  altered  would 
ultimately  lead  her  on  shore,  and  I  have  been  in  the  same 
position  myself,  and  my  lead  has  saved  me  more  than  once. 
There  are  other  coasts  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
local  attraction  ;  for  instance,  the  Yorkshire  coast,  hence  the 
wreck  on  Whitby  rock ;  also  the  north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  off  Uto  and  Hango  Head ;  the  south  coast  of  Spain 
between  the  meridian  of  Torox  and  that  of  Cape  Palos. 
There  are  also  the  Islands  of  Elba,  and  St.  Helena,  and  many 
others,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes.  Having 
disposed  of  the  fog  theory  according  to  my  own  ideas, 
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allow  me  to  offer  a  word  or  two  on  what  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  the  masters  of  steamers  have  to 
contend  with,  and  that  is  the  liability  they  incur  in  having 
their  compasses  affected  when  in  port  by  retentive  magnetism, 
which  might  be  produced  by  the  various  recognised  causes, 
and  frequently  not  noticed  on  proceeding  to  sea,  especially  if 
the  weather  at  the  time  is  thick  or  hazy.  I  could  enumerate 
many  instances  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  one  in 
particular,  in  Gravesend  Reach,  in  the  year  1865,  where  the 
needle  of  the  after  compass  completely  reversed  its  poles, 
but  subsequently  recovered  its  former  magnetic  position, 
and  this  being  a  very  large  error  it  was  the  sooner  detected, 
and  therefore  not  so  dangerous  as  a  very  small  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  with  Captain  Faithfull  that  all  those 
members  of  our  Society  who  are  in  command  of  steamers, 
and  I  will  say  sailing  ships  as  well,  will  take  this  matter  up 
and  give  it  their  careful  attention,  and  report  to  the  Society 
the  result  of  their  observations,  for  I  am  sure  that  the 
journal  that  is  conducted  by  our  Committee  cannot  be  better 
employed  than  by  discussing  the  various  qualities  of  the 
working  tools  of  a  Master  Mariner,  and  I  trust  that  when  in 
a  fog  we  shall  all  come  out  of  it  safely. 

R.  W.  BLACKLIN, 
Member  of  Shipmasters’  Society. 
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(Capt.  Colomb’s  Letter  to  the  Thames  Conservators  ;  Continued 

from  our  October  Number.) 

20.  It  is  one  of  those  facts  ascertained  beyond  dispute, 
that  when  a  ship  is  turning  under  the  action  of  her  helm, 
the  line  of  her  keel  is  nearly  a  tangent  to  the  arc  she  is  de¬ 
scribing.  Hence  when  two  ships  come  into  collision,  one 
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under  port  and  the  other  under  starboard-helm,  the  intersec¬ 
tions  of  their  lines  of  keel  at  the  moment  of  collision  will  be 
nearly  at  the  same  angle  as  the  intersections  of  their  arcs. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  if  we  know  what  helm  ships  were 
under  when  they  came  into  collision,  and  if  we  know  the 
angle  at  which  their  lines  of  keel  intersected  at  the  moment 
of  impact,  we  can  tell  with  a  certainty,  more  or  less  absolute 
according  to  our  knowledge  of  their  respective  turning 
powers,  where  each  ship  came  from  ;  what  lights  ought  to 
have  been  seen  ;  and  what  were  the  real  causes  of  the 
collision. 

21.  It  is  stated  by  the  By  well  Castle 
that  the  angle  between  the  lines  of  keel 
was  about  50°,  and  by  the  Princess  Alice 
that  it  was  from  20°  to  30°  at  the  moment 
of  collision.  If  we  take  it  at  20°,  we 
place  the  ships  as  they  are  in  Fig.  3. 

There  is  then  no  escape  from  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Princess  Alice  must  have 
come  over  some  curve  A  P,  and  the 
By  well  Castle  over  some  curve  Q  B.  If 
we  admit  the  Bywell  Castle's  evidence  in 
full,  and  that  the  line  C  D  represented 
the  Princess  Alice's  line  of  keel  at  the 
moment  of  impact,  then  the  Princess 
Alice  must  have  come  along  some  curve 
R  P.  But  it  is  plain  that  under  neither 
condition  is  it  physically  possible  that  pIG>  3> 

the  Princess  Alice  could  have  been  ever  Scale  200  ft.  =  inch, 
to  any  extent  on  the  port-bow  of  the  Bywell  Castle  while 
under  starboard-helm. 

22.  Those  who  are  prepared  to  deny  the  truth  of  this 
method  of  ascertaining  the  facts  of  a  collision,  must  also  be 
prepared  to  deny  all  the  experiments  on  the  turning  power 
of  ships — amounting  to  thousands — which  have  been  made 
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within  the  last  twenty  years.  They  must  also  be  prepared 
to  deny  what  all  the  leading  officers  in  every  Navy  now  admit 
as  the  very  alphabet  of  manoeuvring  in  steamships.* 

23.  But  though  the  Thames  Conservators  may  not  be 
hardy  enough  to  set  themselves  against  knowledge  so  familiar 
to  the  well-informed,  they  may  be  tempted  to  escape  con¬ 
clusions  which  are  new  to  them,  and  therefore  unpleasant,  by 
mixing  up  the  tide  with  the  question,  and  so  endeavour  to 
avoid  a  precise  truth  by  a  vague  generality.  It  is  necessary 
to  destroy  this  fallacy  at  once.  The  figures  on  the  diagram 
give  io-second  intervals  of  time  back  from  the  moment  of 


*  Both  the  Committee  on  the  International  Rules,  and  the  Thames  Traffic 
Committee,  have  regarded  these  definite  facts,  and  the  methods  resulting 
from  them,  as  the  dreams  of  a  well-disposed  enthusiast.  When  the  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  this  is  so  or  not  lie  open  to  the  hand  of  the  Thames 
Conservators  equally  with  the  former  Committees,  it  seems  extraordinary  to 
fall  back  on  powerful  names.  But  as  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  have 
practically  put  it  on  record,  that  in  this  matter  I  am  on  one  side,  and  all 
sensible  men  on  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  methods  are 
not  mine.  They  were  first  used  by  the  Russian  Admiral  Boutakov  (see 
“  Nouvelles  Bases  de  Tactique  Navale  ”)  as  far  back  as  1854.  Precise  data 
were  deduced  from  experiments  by  the  present  Admiral  Sir  Cooper  Key,  in 
1863,  and  in  the  Navy  we  still  use  that  data  as  our  standard.  I  have  this 
officer’s  authority  for  stating  his  general  concurrence  not  only  with  my 
method  of  reasoning,  but  in  most  of  my  conclusions.  Admiral  Sir  Spencer 
Robinson  has  also  expressed  concurrence  in  my  chief  conclusions;  and  these 
and  many  others  of  the  leading  intellects  of  our  Navy  have  used  with  me 
the  very  data  I  am  now  using,  without  a  thought  that  it  could  be  contro. 
verted.  Admiral  Randolph  has  just  published  a  valuable  pamphlet  adopting 
such  data  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  defend  it.  Admiral  Bourgois,  of 
the  French  Navy,  habitually  employs  it,  and  many  treatises  have  been 
written  on  its  development.  So  far  from  its  being — as  implied — myself  on 
one  side,  and  all  sensible  people  on  the  other,  it  is  really  the  Committees  on 
one  side,  and  all  the  leading  naval  minds  on  the  other.  The  peaceful  traffic 
is  the  only  part  of  that  floating  on  seas  and  rivers  which  is  governed  in 
defiance  of  recognized  facts.  The  war  ship  is  everywhere  taught  a  different 
law. 
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collision,  supposing  that  the  Princess  Alice  was  going  n  knots 
and  the  Bywell  Castle  5  knots.  Practically,  therefore,  40 
seconds  would  embrace  the  whole  of  the  movements  ante¬ 
cedent  to  collision.  If  it  is  contended  that  there  was  re¬ 
duction  of  speed  of  one-quarter — which  is  extremely  im¬ 
probable  if  it  be  not  physically  impossible — we  get  one 
minute  as  the  time  within  which  the  ships  acted  to  bring 
about  collision.  Now,  there  was  a  2^-knot  tide.  If  there 
was  no  eddy,  the  tide  could  have  had  no  effect.  If  there  was 
an  eddy,  let  us  allow  that  the  tide  acted  wholly  on  one  ship 
and  not  at  all  on  the  other.  Let  us  in  fact  admit  another 
physical  impossibility.  A.  current  moving  2\  knots  in  one 
hour,  will  move  83  yards  in  a  minute — -just  the  length  of  the 
By  well  Castle.  As  this  is  certainly  far  beyond  what  is 
possible,  I  leave  those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  apply  the  im¬ 
possible  and  see  what  it  comes  to. 

24.  In  determining  what  were  really  the  antecedents  of 
this  collision  by  this  method,  no  nice  measurements  of  the 
arcs  are  necessary.  I  have  taken  them  at  a  radius  of  2\ 
lengths,  but  it  might  be  more,  or  it  might  be  less,  or  the  arcs 
might  differ  within  reason  for  each  ship,  and  yet  the  results 
would  be  the  same.*  Were  I,  however,  to  press  this  case 
more  accurately,  and  to  bring  in  the  undoubted  fact,  that 
ships  pivot  while  turning,  on  a  point  well  forward,  so  as  to 
make  what  is  called  a  “  drift  angle”  with  the  radius  of  the 
arc,  then  I  should  have  to  show  that  the  Princess  Alice  was 
still  more  on  the  starboard-bow  of  the  Bywell  Castle  than  she 
appears  even  by  the  curve  A  P.  But  it  is  needless  to  press 
the  case.  It  is  perfectly  clear  without  it.  The  Bywell  Castle 
was  coming  along  some  curve  Q  B,  under  more  or  less  port- 
helm,!  and  at  considerably  less  speed  than  the  Princess  Alice. 


#  To  fife  the  evidence  with  accuracy,  we  must  in  fact  allow  some  differ, 
ences  not  here  noticed. 


f  At  first  less ,  at  last  more. 
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She  was  showing  her  green  light  and  seeing  the  red  light  of 
the  latter.* * * §  The  Princess  Alice  was  coming  along  some  curve 
A  P,  under  more  or  less  starboard-helm, f  showing  at  first 
her  red  light, \  and  then  her  green,  but  always  seeing  the  green . 
Under  these  circumstances,  which  ship  opened  the  others 
opposite  light  first,  was  a  mere  question  of  difference  of 
speed. §  As  the  Princess  Alice  was  the  faster,  she  opened  her 
green  light  to  the  Bywell  Castle ,  before  the  Bywell  Castle  could 
open  her  red.  Had  the  By  well  Castle  been  at  the  greater 
speed,  she  would  have  opened  her  red  light  before  the  other 
opened  her  green.  As  it  was,  they  came  into  collision  almost 
green  light  to  green  light ;  whereas,  had  the  Bywell  Castle 
been  the  faster,  they  would  have  come  into  collision  almost 
red  to  red.  That  is,  in  either  case  the  opposing  lights  would 
not  have  come  into  view  until  a  second  or  two  before  collision. 
But  it  can  be  seen  from  the  figure,  that  the  captain  of  the 
Princess  Alice  would  see  the  green  light  coming  into  him,  long 
before  he  could  possibly  have  seen  the  red  light.  It  would 
have  had  the  appearance  of  closing  him  rapidly  without 
altering  its  bearing,  and  his  “  Hi !  hi  !  where  are  you  coming 
to  ?  ”  was  the  natural  exclamation  of  the  moment.  So 


*  She  was  also  quite  aware  that  the  Princess  Alice  was  starboarding 
before  she  saw  the  green  light.  (See  Dix,  passim.)  Anyone  choosing  to 
compare  this  witnesses  evidence  with  what  B  would  have  seen  in  Fig.  3, 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  its  truthfulness,  except  on  the  point 
of  the  original  bearing.  The  “  straightening  up  ”  of  which  so  much  was 
made,  was  merely  the  cessation  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  Princess 
Alice. 

f  At  first  less,  at  last  more. 

X  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Princess  Alice  imagined  she  was 
showing  her  green  light  before  she  actually  did  so.  Such  errors  are  to  be 
expected. 

§  Or  of  turning  powers.  The  one  might  counteract  the  other.  The 
Princess  Alice  certainly  had  the  greater  speed ;  probably  also  the  sharper 


arc. 
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that  when  we  leave  vague  generalities,  and  apply  known 
facts,  we  find  that  the  Courts  have  only  been  confusing 
themselves,  because  they  could  not  understand  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

25.  But  now  come  to  the  points  with  which  the  Conserva¬ 
tors  are  concerned.  Similar  collisions  have  happened  in  the 
Thames  before,  and  will  happen  again  unless  proper  means 
be  taken  to  direct  their  avoidance.  Would  Rule  25  in  any 
way  have  touched  this  collision  except  to  make  it  more 
certain  ?  What  were  the  broad  primary  causes  of  this 
disaster  ?  Simply,  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  Alice ,  an  intention 
of  going  along  the  south  shore,  and  so  passing  starboard- 
side  to  starboard-side ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  By  well  Castle 
an  intention  of  passing  port-side  to  port-side.  Any  reasonable 
law  which  aimed  at  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  an 
accident,  would  strike  at  either  intention :  would  either  try 
to  induce  a  common  intention,  or  would  leave  no  inducement 
to  one  ship  to  attribute  a  wrong  intention  to  the  other.  But 
Rule  25  does  none  of  these  things.  It  will  allow  the  Princess 
A  lice  to  determine  to  go  along  the  south  shore  ;  it  will  leave 
the  By  well  Castle  to  prepare  to  pass  port-side  to  port-side, 
and  it  will — more  than  ever — compel  her  to  put  her  helm 
hard-a-port  the  moment  she  perceives  a  danger  which 
ought  to  tell  her  to  put  her  helm  hard-a-starboard !  I 
will  say  no  more  on  this  case  here.  Few  have  ever 
shown  the  terrible  dangers  of  a  port-helm  rule  more 
clearly.  There  is  a  veil  over  the  mind  which  cannot 
see  that  without  a  port-helm  rule  it  would  never  have 
occurred. 

26.  Very  much  less  need  be  said  as  to  the  more  recent  but 
less  disastrous  collision,  that  between  the  Vesta  and  the  City 
of  London.  Here,  in  strict  law — supposing  that  the  ex¬ 
planatory  clauses  of  1868  govern  the  Thames  rules  equally 
with  the  sea  rules — the  port-helm  of  the  City  of  London  to  “  a 
green  light  without  a  red  light  ”  somewhere  ahead,  was  un- 
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lawful.43  But  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Wreck  Commissioner 
should  find  it  lawful  and  even  commendable,  and  should  lay 
it  down  that  the  Vesta  ought  not  to  have  used  starboard-helm 
to  clear  vessels  near  her,  because  there  was  another  vessel 
further  off.  Here  we  have  the  action  of  a  port-helm  rule,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  already,  giving  the  Vesta  the  choice  of 
collision  with  the  loose  traffic,  or  with  the  approaching 
steamer.  This  is  no  new  idea  of  mine,  brought  in  to  fit  this 
accident.  It  was  stated  in  the  plainest  terms  to  the  Thames 
Traffic  Committee,  and  appears  in  the  following  paragraph 
at  p.  472  of  the  Report : — 

“  For  besides  the  nearness  of  ships  to  each  other,  before 
any  rules  can  apply  to  them  in  a  river,  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  movements  of  two  ships  in  the  Thames  approaching 
each  other  are  constantly  dictated  by  the  movements  of  third 
ships,  either  at  anchor  or  under  weigh,  between  them.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  call  on  one  ship  to  act  in  any  particular 
way  towards  another  whose  motions  are  determined  by  those 
of  a.  third  ship.” 

Wfere  the  motions  of  the  Vesta  not  determined  by  those  of 
avthird  ship  ?  and  was  it  not  fatal  to  call  on  the  City  of  London 
to  port  her  helm  to  the  Vesta  ?  I  drew  these  conclusions, 
nbt  but  of  my  interior  consciousness,  but  from  meeting  case 
after  case  like  that  of  the  present  one,  and  observing  the 
fatality,  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  fact. 

27.  But  take  the  two  cases  together  for  a  moment,  and 


*  The  City  of  London  saw  the  green  and  white  lights  only  of  the  Vesta , 
and  ported  her  helm  to  them,  which  the  Wreck  Commissioner  ruled  to  be 
her  proper  movement.  The  Explanatory  Clauses  of  1868,  which  are  per. 
petuated,  as  far  as  steamers  are  concerned,  in  the  new  International  Rules, 
declare  that  the  obligation  to  port  the  helm  “  does  not  apply  ....  to  cases 
where  ....  a  green  light,  without  a  red  light,  is  seen  a-head.” 
They  further  say  the  obligation  only  applies  “  by  night,  to  cases  in 
which  each  ship  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  see  both  side-lights  of  the 
other.” 
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regard  the  action  of  the  law  upon  them.  The  Courts,  while 
deciding  that  the  Bywell  Castle's  port  helm  was  wrong  under 
the  circumstances  of  a  green  light  appearing  after  a  red  one, 
yet  held  her  blameless  because  she  was  so  short  of  time  for 
reflection.  The  City  of  London  is  held  blameless — commended 
— for  porting  to  a  green  light  without  ever  seeing  a  red  one, 
and  when  there  was  no  pretence  of  a  want  of  time.  Why  is 
this  ?  Simply  because  of  the  prominence  which  has  been 
given  to  port-helm,  and  chiefly  by  the  Thames  Traffic 
Committee.  It  is  possible  to  say  that  the  City  of  London  did 
wrong  under  the  present  sea  rules  :  it  will  be  impossible 
to  say  she  did  wrong  under  the  new  Rule  25.  Thus  the 
dilemma  is  complete.  If  port-helm  is  to  rule  in  safety, 
starboard-helm  must  be  forbidden.  But  to  forbid  starboard- 
helm  is  to  introduce  the  hard-and-fast  stai board-shore  rule, 
to  which  everyone  has  objected.  If,  therefore,  you  cannot 
enforce  the  starboard-shore  rule,  YOU  MUST  FREE  THE 
HELM.  And  why  not  free  it  ?  Practically,  as  every  Con¬ 
servator  must  know,  it  is  really  free  now  except  in  those 
cases  out  of  which  collisions  arise,  namely,  when  one  man 
suddenly  gets  the  law  into  his  head  and  puts  his  helm  a-port. 
When  he  does  such  a  thing  the  law  always  defends  him, 
although,  as  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  London ,  it  is  certain 
that  the  collision  would  not  have  occurred  without  this  law 
of  port-helm. 

28.  In  order  to  be  quite  clear,  let  us  here  recapitulate. 
All  witnesses  are  against  a  hard-and-fast  starboard-shore 
rule;  they  are  equally  against  a  hard-and-fast  port-helm  rule. 
Differences  of  opinion  must  arise  when  there  is  on  the  one 
hand  a  right  to  go  along  the  port-shore,  and  on  the  other 
hand  an  order  to  pass  port-side  to  port-side.  A  common 
understanding  becomes  impossible.  The  argument  on  this 
is — “  Yes,  we  admit  the  difficulties  ;  but  we  are  only  choosing 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  If  steamers  passing  up  and  down 
the  Thames  were  left  without  any  law  whatever,  and  had  to 
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depend  entirely  upon  each  other’s  motions,  and  the  steam 
whistle  signals,  together  with  the  colour,  and  change  of 
colour  of  the  lights  by  night,  there  would  necessarily  be  more 
collisions  than  there  will  be  when  we  tell  them  that  each,  or 
either  of  them,  is  to  try  to  pass  port-side  to  port-side,  when¬ 
ever  she  finds  herself  in  doubt  or  difficulty.” 

29.  On  my  side,  I  answer  to  this :  The  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  i860  condemned  your  law.  So  did  the  Order 
in  Council  of  1868.  Your  law  “differs  entirely”  from  the 
International  Rules,  and  will  get  your  ships  into  trouble  with 
them.  Your  rule  is  against  the  evidence  ;  and  finally,  it  will 
not  avoid  collision  in  the  very  cases  when  it  is  most  certain 
to  be  appealed  to.* 

30.  How  is  it,  that  after  ten  years  of  experience  and  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  Law  Courts,  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  has 
come  round  to  a  practical  condemnation  of  the  Explanatory 
Clauses  of  1868  ?  How  but  by  proposing  to  legislate  for  the 
movements  of  ships,  while  declaring  that  ships  have  no  pecu¬ 
liar  properties,  and  can  be  made  to  move  just  as  any  other 


#  I  am  saying  nothing  in  the  text  about  the  glaring  discrepancy  between 
Rule  25  and  Rule  27.  It  greatly  surprises  me  that  exactly  the  same 
difficulty  between  “  crossing  ”  and  “  nearly  end-on,”  which  produced  the 
Explanatory  Clauses  of  1868,  should  be  deliberately  re-introduced  in  another 
form  into  the  Thames.  How  is  a  ship  going  down  the  river  at  night  to  tell 
whether  the  lights  she  sees  are  those  of  a  vessel  “  crossing,”  or  of  a  vessel 
“proceeding  up  the  river.”  And  what  is,  in  fact,  a  “crossing”  vessel? 
Is  the  term  limited  to  ferry  steamers,  such  as  ply  between  north  and  south 
shores,  as  at  Woolwich  ?  or  does  it  extend  to  steamers  which,  plying  up  and 
down  the  river,  call  at  piers  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  ?  or 
does  it  include  steamers  which  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  cheat  the 
tide  ?  Every  time  a  ship  which,  considering  herself  a  crossing  vessel,  star¬ 
boards  her  helm  to  “  keep  out  of  the  way  ”  of  the  green  light  of  a  ship 
passing  up  or  down,  she  is  liable  to  be  run  into  by  the  other  which  is 
endeavouring  to  obey  the  law — as  she  understands  it — of  passing  port-side 
to  port-side. 
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bodies.*  What  on  the  other  hand  has  been  my  aim,  and 
my  only  aim,  since  I  began  to  work  at  these  questions,  now 
thirteen  years  ago  ?  Simply  to  get  the  properties  of  ships 
admitted  as  the  basis  of  legislation  for  their  respective  move¬ 
ments  in  approach.  It  is  the  very  simplicity  of  this  aim 
which  makes  my  difficulty.  It  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  so  remark" 
able  an  error  to  make  laws  quite  irrespective  of  the  properties 
of  the  things  for  which  they  are  made,  that  even  those  who 
are  perpetuating  a  mistake,  which  will  make  us  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  our  posterity,  cannot  believe  that  they  are  doing  it. 
But  how  is  it  that  we  continue  this  astounding  error,  and 
that  Committee  after  Committee  should  repeat  it  ?  Simply 
because,  when  in  1840  men  began  to  make  rules  for  the  new 
classes  of  ships,  their  properties  had  never  been  studied. 
We  were  then  obliged  to  act  in  the  absence  of  knowledge 
which  has  since  become  ours.  We  are  forgetting  that  times 
have  changed  ;  our  Committees  are  dealing  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  1840,  when  they  should  be  using  that  of  1879. 

31.  In  1879,  though  our  knowledge  is  by  no  means  complete, 
we  do  know  that  the  ordinary  steamer,  for  which  we  propose 
to  legislate,  is  a  thing  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
cannot  be  turned  in  a  space  under  five  times  her  length :  cannot  be 
stopped  within  a  space  under  five  times  her  length:  and  cannot 
change  her  path  for  one  opposite  under  a  time  which  it  would  take  her 
to  go  seven  times  her  length.  In  1840  we  had  never  thought  of 
these  things,  and  we  made  laws  in  absence  of  such  thoughts. 
In  1879  we  know  them,  and  as  reasonable  men  we  ought  to 
apply  them. 

32.  I  have  already  shown  in  Fig.  1  how,  because  of  these 
properties,  port-helm  will  not  save  a  collision  in  ordinary 
everyday  cases  where  it  might  be  used.  I  must  now  show 
that  port-helm  has  no  standing  ground  when  brought  face  to 


*  See  as  conclusive  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  Farrer’s  cross-examination  of 
me  at  p.  233,  of  the  Report  of  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee. 
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face  with  the  ordinary  properties  of  ordinary  steamships. 
In  Fig.  i  the  two  ships  are  approaching  the  collision  point  O 
— that  is,  the  point  where  their  courses  cross — under  the  most 
ordinary  every  day  circumstances.*  It  is  only  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  while  such  ships  may  have  full  powers  of 
making  turns  less  sharp  than  those  represented,  they  have  no 
powers  of  making  sharper  turns.  Nor  have  they,  in  the 
time  at  their  disposal,  any  powers  of  making  a  sensible 
impression  on  their  speeds. f  It  has  been  argued  that 
though  the  diagram  may  be,  under  these  conditions,  a 
perfectly  true  representation  of  fact,  the  position  is  one 
of  “  immediate  danger  ”  where  the  port-helm  rule  does 
not  apply,  and  that  it  only  proves  the  necsssity  of  a  rule  of 
port-helm  to  prevent  ships  getting  into  such  a  position.  Setting 
aside  the  fallacy  already  disposed  of,  which  supposes  that  a 
ship  in  “immediate  danger”  will  not  fall  back  on  port-helm 


*  The  ill-informed  always  seem  to  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  that  when  we  provide  for  the  case  of  two  ships  with  their  courses 
crossing  at  a  smaller  or  a  larger  angle,  we  are  providing  practically  for  all 
cases.  The  ill-informed  invariably  lay  great  stress  on  the  position  when 
each  ship  is  exactly  ahead  of  the  other,  called  the  ‘‘  end-on  ”  position,  never 
understanding  that  such  a  position  must  first  be  rare,  and  next  momentary. 
It  is  not  possible  for  two  ships  to  steer  towards  one  another,  exactly  on  the 
same  line  even  if  they  wished  it.  Each  must  sometimes  show  more  of  one 
bow  than  the  other,  and  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  necessary  to  prepare 
a  law  for  a  case  which  is  impossible.  All  that  has  ever  been  necessary  is  to 
take  care  to  lay  down  no  law  which  is  likely  to  cause  one  of  the  two  to 
frustrate  the  movement  made  by  the  other. 

f  This  property  of  steamships  is  very  commonly  forgotten.  I  have 
examined  63  ships  of  all  classes,  with  engines  of  from  200  to  8,000  I.H.P., 
in  order  to  see,  when  all  is  prepared  before  hand,  how  soon  engines  can  be 
stopped.  The  time  varies  as  might  be  supposed,  and  increases  with  the 
size  of  the  engines.  It  is  always  a  sensible  interval,  sometimes  as  great  as 
70  seconds,  often  from  15  to  20  seconds,  seldom  under  5  seconds.  Then, 
according  to  French  experiments,  we  cannot  expect,  after  engines  are 
stopped,  a  fall  in  speed  over  15  per  cent,  per  minute. 
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at  all  hazards,  there  remains  another  fallacy  in  supposing 
that  the  want  of  a  port-helm  rule  would  naturally  bring  ships 
into  the  position  indicated.  To  explain  this  let  us  refer 
to  Fig.  4.  Here  the  position  of  the  ships  \ 


X  and  Y  is  but  a  re-production  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  Fig.  1,  and  we  have,  as  before, 
no  possibility  of  a  collision  if  Y  uses  star¬ 
board-helm.  It  is  evident  that  at  any 
greater  distances,  as  at  X1  Y1,  or  X2  Y2,  this 
power  of  avoiding  collision  by  starboard- 
helm  would  always  remain  to  her.  It  will 
only  fail  her  at  some  less  distance  than  that 
given  for  X  and  Y  in  the  figure ;  and  then 
collision  will  be  unavoidable.  Again,  in  the 
nearest  position  shown,  X  cannot  make  a 
collision  by  porting  her  helm,  provided  that 
Y  starboards ;  but  if  the  distance  were 
greater,  as  at  X1  Y1,  X  could  make  a  col¬ 
lision  by  port-helm  to  Y’s  starboard-helm, 
provided  both  persevered  in  keeping  their 
respective  helms  over.  Again,  if  the  distance 
were  still  greater,  as  at  X2  Y2,  it  is  certain 


Fig.  4. 


that  neither  ship  could  make  a  collision  Scale  200  ft.  =  *33  in. 
whatever  helm  either  used,  provided  it  were  put  hard  over. 

33.  Now,  observe  what  we  have  come  to.  We  have 
represented  a  pair  of  ships  approaching  each  other  under  the 
conditions  under  which  they  must — except  in  rare  cases — 
approach  each  other  when  one  is  going  up  and  the  other 
down  the  Thames — that  is  to  say,  we  have  their  courses 
crossing  at  a  small  angle,  so  that  at  night  the  green  light  of 
one  would  be  opposite  the  red  light  of  the  other ;  the 
respective  speeds  may  be  anything  we  choose  to  assume 
them ;  the  respective  times  and  distances  from  the  collision 
point  O,  may  be  varied  at  discretion  ;  one  ship  may  have 
better  turning  powers  than  the  other  within  the  limits 
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already  ascertained,  and  yet  the  essential  conditions  will 
not  be  altered. 

34.  These  conditions  are,  that  there  are  four  periods  of 
approach.  First,  when  the  distance  is  so  great  that  they 
cannot  come  into  collision  by  the  use  of  either  helm,  as 
at  X2  Y2.  Second,  when  collision  may  be  made  if  X1 
ports  and  Y1  starboards,  and  both  persevere  in  using  those 
helms.  Third,  when  collision  is  impossible  if  only  Y  star¬ 
boards.  Fourth,  when  collision  cannot  be  avoided.  Now,  it 
we  are  going  to  say  that  a  law  of  port-helm  must  be  insti¬ 
tuted  to  keep  these  ships  clear  of  one  another,  we  must  clearly 
rest  it  upon  the  necessity  during  the  second  period,  that  is, 
when  the  ships  are  nearer  than  X2  Ya,  and  further  apart  than 
X  and  Y.  This  is  evident,  because  they  cannot  come  into 
collision  by  opposite  helms  at  X2  Y2,  and  because  port-helm 
for  Y  will  make  a  collision  at  X  and  Y.  In  plain  terms,  we 
propose  to  order  Y  to  port  at  Y1,  not  because  it  is  unsafe  for 
her  to  starboard  if  X  will  only  let  it  alone,  but  because  X 
might  not  let  it  alone,  but  might  persevere  in  porting  when  it 
was  dangerous.  But  if  we  forbid  Y  to  starboard  at  Y1,  how 
are  we  to  get  her  to  starboard  at  Y  ?  The  danger  is  far 
greater  and  the  time  is  much  shorter.  If  she  cannot  use  her 
wits  at  Y1  to  escape  collision,  by  what  sort  of  logic  do  we 
suppose  she  can  use  them  at  Y  ?  In  instituting  a  rule  of 
port-helm  when  there  is  a  risk  of  collision,  it  becomes, 
therefore,  plain  that  we  say  the  dangers  of  wrong  helm 
are  greater  at  a  longer  than  at  a  shorter  distance.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  dangers  at  the  longer  distance  are  so  much 
greater  than  at  the  shorter,  that  we  will  make  a  law  which  will 
even  encourage  wrong  helm  at  the  shorter  distance  rather  than 
not  forbid  starboard-helm  to  Y  at  the  longer  distance.  Were 
ever  such  strange  conclusions  come  to  on  any  other  subject  ? 

35.  The  dangers  at  X1  and  Y1  are  not  to  be  denied  or 
overlooked,  though  it  is  madness  to  compare  them  with  those 
at  X  and  Y ;  but  they  must  be  critically  examined  and 
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carefully  measured  before  we  attempt  to  deal  with  them. 
They  have  been  terribly  illustrated  by  the  Bywell  Castle  and 
Princess  Alice  case,  and  they  are  nightly  exemplified  in  the 
hulls  of  damaged  and  sunken  ships.  Referring  to  Fig.  4,  we 
can  see  that  it  is  not  the  mere  porting  by  X1  and  starboarding 
by  Yx  which  will  make  collision.  They  must  not  only  use  these 
oposite  helms,  but  they  must  persevere  in  them  :  they  must 
not  only  persevere  in  them,  but  they  must  do  it  under  such 
conditions  that  both  ships  will  reach  the  point  where  their 
arcs  cross  at  nearly  the  same  time.  If  X1  could  get  her 
stern  clear  over  Y’s  arc  before  Y’s  bow  reached  the  crossing, 
then  it  would  not  be  possible  for  Y1  to  make  a  collision.  If 
Y1  in  like  manner  were  much  faster  than  X1,  or  starboarded 
her  helm  much  before  she  ported,  so  as  to  get  her  stern 
across  the  arc  before  X’s  bow  reached  the  crossing,  then  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  X1  to  make  a  collision.  Again,  if 
at  any  moment  up  to  the  last,  either  ship  seeing  that  they 
were  both  turning  towards  the  crossing,  should  reverse  her 
helm,  she  will  avoid  the  crossing  altogether,  and  so  prevent 
collision.* 

36.  Now  observe  what  our  aim  ought  to  be.  We  want  to 
encourage  Y  to  starboard  his  helm  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  X  at  the  last  moment ;  but  by  encouraging  him  at 
Y  we  also  encourage  him  at  Y1,  for  we  cannot  draw  any  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  positions.  We  therefore  want  to 
warn  him  that  he  starboards  at  his  own  risk,  and  to  press 
him  to  delay  his  starboard-helm  to  the  last  moment.  On  the 
other  hand  we  want  to  prevent  him  from  porting  at  all,  for 
that  will  always  make  matters  worse,  and  if  done  at  the  last 
moment  will  make  collision  inevitable. 

37.  Let  me  repeat  this  again.  In  order  to  secure  Y’s 


*  For  example,  if  X  was  coming  from  A  under  starboard-helm,  and  Y 
from  Q  under  port-helm,  the  reversal  of  their  respective  helms  on  discovery 
of  the  danger,  would  only  reproduce  the  case  of  X  and  Y. 
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safety,  we  want  to  prevent  him  from  porting,  not  only  at  the 
last  moment,  but  at  any  time  before  that,  because  at  the  last 
moment  it  will  not  save  him,  and  because  at  any  time  before 
it  will  not  save  him  unless  X  also  ports.  But  as  he  is  not  on 
board  X,  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  she  will  port 
or  no,  and  he  had  better  not  calculate  on  it.  We  want  him 
to  starboard  at  the  last  moment,  because  therein  lies  his 
only  chance  of  safety.  But  should  he,  as  he  may,  be  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  his  distance,  we  want  to  press  upon  him  that  he 
ought  to  be  sure  that  it  is  the  last  moment,  or  if  not,  that  he 
must  stand  by  to  reverse  his  helm. 

38.  Now  having  seen  what  advice  we  should  give  Y  for 
her  safety,  let  us  pass  to  X.  We  see  that  port-helm  for  X 
at  the  last  moment,  cannot  of  itself  make  a  collision,  and 
that  at  any  previous  time  it  cannot  make  a  collision  unless 
at,  or  about  the  same  time,  Y  should  starboard  and  persevere 
in  it.  Hence  we  shall  never  forbid  port-helm  for  X :  on  the 
contrary,  just  as  we  want  to  delay  Y’s  starboard-helm,  so  we 
want  to  hasten  X’s  port-helm.  Again,  all  the  reasons  which 
should  make  us  forbid  Y  to  port,  would  equally  make  us 
forbid  X  to  starboard. 

39.  It  may  seem,  and  no  doubt  it  is,  a  difficult  thing  to 
put  all  this  advice  to  each  of  these  ships  into  a  few  simple 
words  capable  of  being  understood  by  seamen,  and  fairly 
incapable  of  misinterpretation.  Yet  it  can  be  done.  It  is 
plain  that  to  tell  both  ships  to  port  their  helms  is  sheer 
madness.  It  is  even  worse  than  I  have  yet  represented  it ; 
for  remembering  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  a  relative  bearing,  especially  at  night,  how  are  we 
to  make  sure  that  if  we  order  port-helm,  Y  will  not  use  it 
when  X,  instead  of  being,  as  we  have  represented  her,  a 
little  on  Y’s  port-bow,  should  be  really  a  little  on  her 
starboard-bow  ?  Under  this  condition  the  order  to  port  her 
helm  would  alone  be  the  cause  of  a  collision  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  occurred.  If  we  say  to  X  “  keep  out  of  the 
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way”  of  Y,  as  the  International  Rules  have  it,  and  say  nothing 
else  to  her,  we  leave  her  to  starboard  her  helm  into  the  way  of 
Y.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  say  to  Y,  “  keep  your  course,” 
as  again  the  International  Rules  have  it,  we  are  practically 
forbidding  that  starboard-helm  which  we  want  her  to  use 
should  X  fail  to  port.  “  Keep  your  course  ”  is  but  a  para¬ 
phrase  of  “  insist  on  your  rights,”  and  hundreds  of  decisions 
in  the  Courts  tell  us  that  Y  may  use  port-helm  for  this 
purpose.  But  when  we  leave  prescribing  positive  directions, 
and  come  to  negative  ones,  we  find  our  difficulties  vanish'.' 

40.  Confining  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  the 
case  of  one  ship  passing  up,  and  the  other  passing  down  the 
Thames,  which  is  in  fact  the  only  position  with  which  this 
letter  deals,  and  bearing  in  mind  all  that  we  want  our  rule  to 
do,  and  all  that  we  want  it  to  avoid  doing,  we  may  formulate 
it  in  these  words. 

“  A  steam  vessel  passing  one  way  in  the  Thames  shall  not 
have  the  right  to  cross  from  the  port-bow  to  the  starboard- 
bow  of  a  steam  vessel  passing  the  other  way.” 

If  this  rule  be  studied  it  will  be  seen  that  it  leaves  the  helm 
free,  as  I  have  proposed.  But  by  free-helm  we  do  not  mean 
a  freedom  to  use  wrong  helm,  but  a  freedom  to  use  port-helm 
if  port-helm  is  right,  or  starboard-helm  if  that  is  right.  If 
under  a  rule  of  port-helm  two  ships  are  approaching  green 
light  to  green  light,  it  is  open  to  either  of  them  to  suppose  a 
“  risk  of  collision,”  and  to  port  his  helm  in  consequence. 
Under  my  negative  rule  there  is  nothing  pressing  on  either 
ship  to  prevent  their  passing  starboard-side  to  starboard-side. 
If  they  are  red  light  to  red  light,  this  rule,  equally  with  the 
port-helm  rule,  will  permit  them  to  pass  port-side  to  port- 
side.  If  the  red  light  is  opposed  to  the  green  light  we  have 
Fig.  4.  Here  we  get  the  pressure  put  upon  X  to  port  her 
*  helm,  because  she  has  no  right  in  law  to  pursue  her  course. 
We  also  press  her  not  to  starboard  her  helm,  for  that  is  to 
insist  on  doing  that  which  she  has  “  no  right  ”  to  do.  If  she 
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considers  the  distance  and  circumstances  such  that  she  may, 
by  continuing  her  course,  pass  far  a-head  of  Y,  she  is  not 
interfered  with  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  her  so  to  act ;  but 
she  is  reminded  that  she  does  it  at  her  own  risk.  In  the  event  of 
a  collision,  in  which  she  either  strikes  Y  on  her  port-side,  or 
is  struck  herself  on  her  starboard-side,  she  must  bear  the 
whole  blame  unless  she  can  show  that  Y  ported  his  helm. 

41.  Passing  to  Y  we  see  that  this  rule,  though  it  implies 
that  she  has  a  right  to  keep  her  course,  yet  it  avoids  the 
mistake  of  the  International  Rules  in  insisting  on  her  keeping 
it.  It  has  the  natural  effect  of  making  her  delay  to  use  star¬ 
board-helm  in  the  expectation  that  X  will  use  port-helm,  but 
it  leaves  her  judgment  and  her  starboard-helm  free  for  use 
before  collision  becomes  inevitable.  As  her  judgment  ought 
to  tell  her  that  port-helm  will  be  wrong  for  her  in  any  case, 
the  rule  leaves  her  so  far  to  follow  her  judgment.  It 
avoids  the  mistake  of  the  port-helm  rule  in  calling  on  her  to 
port  against  what  would  otherwise  be  her  better  judgment, 
in  the  hope — so  often  fallacious — that  X  will  have  the  same 
idea  at  the  same  time,  and  will  make  Y’s  port-helm,  otherwise 
so  dangerous,  safe,  by  porting  herself. 

42.  So  far  for  the  primary  conditions  of  these  ships  under 
the  rule.  That  is,  for  their  conditions  before  either  has 
acted,  and  while  each  is  steering  for  O.  But  if  the 
rule  is  sound,  its  action  must  not  cease  here,  for  we  must 
admit  all  usual  failures  of  bearings  and  distances.  We  must 
admit  that  X1  will  sometimes  port  while  Y1  is  starboarding. 
Such  errors  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  ships  and  men,  and 
will  happen  both  by  day  and  night.  We  have  three  cases  to 
provide  for  after  this  mistake  has  been  made.  (1.)  Where 
X1  observes  the  starboard-helm  of  Y1  first ;  (2.)  where  Y1 
sees  the  port-helm  of  X1  first ;  and  (3.)  where  they  both 
perceive  the  mistake  simultaneously.  The  port-helm  rule 
can  only  provide  for  one  of  these  cases  ;  it  will  insist  upon 
collision  in  the  other  two.  For  suppose  X1  to  observe  Yrs 
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starboard-helm  first,  she  can,  under  the  port-helm  rule,  only 
put  her  helm  hard-a-port.*  That  is,  it  will  press  her  to  do 
that  which  at  the  moment  it  is  most  dangerous  for  her  to  do. 
If,  however,  Y1  observes  the  port-helm  of  X1  first,  the  port- 
helm  rule  will  act  on  the  side  of  safety,  and  will  call  upon  Y1 
to  reverse  her  helm.  If  each  observes  the  opposite  helm  of 
the  other  simultaneously,  we  have  the  case  of  X  and  Y  over 
again,  where  we  see  that  if  both  port  there  will  be  a  collision, 
which  will  be  avoided  if  Y  starboards.  But,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  this  simultaneousness  of  movement  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  It  is  a  theoretical  consideration,  and  practically 
we  have  but  to  deal  with  the  two  cases  where  X1  sees  the 
starboard-helm  of  Y1,  or  Y1  sees  the  port-helm  of  X1.  t  Then, 
as  we  see,  the  port-helm  rule  will  forbid  X1  to  do  that  which 
most  conduces  to  mutual  safety.  But  the  rule  I  propose  will 
leave  these  ships  perfectly  free.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  X1  reversing  her  helm  on  perceiving  the  starboard-helm 
of  Y1,  or  to  prevent  Y1  from  reversing  her  helm  on  perceiving 
the  port-helm  of  X1.  It  will  do  more  in  this  latter  case,  it 
will  compel  Y1  to  reverse  her  helm,  because  she  has  “  no 
right  ”  to  cross  the  bow  of  X1  in  that  way,  that  is,  from  port 
to  starboard.  So  that  while  my  proposed  rule  is  quite  as 


*  The  nsual  reply  is  that  “immediate  danger  ”  will  relieve  her  from  the 
obligation  to  port.  It  will  only  put  her  between  two  fires.  One  law  tells 
her  to  port ;  another  says  she  need  not. 

f  We  can  easily  see  how  improbable  the  simultaneous  change  of  lights' 
must  be.  Either  all  elements  must  be  equal,  or  some  must  neutralise 
others  so  as  to  produce  a  general  equality.  The  elements  are :  Speed ; 
original  distance  from  0;  instant  of  putting  the  helm  over;  x’adius  of  arc. 
If  any  single  one  of  these  elements  differs  in  the  ships,  then  the  change  of 
colour  in  the  lights  will  not  be  simultaneous.  If  any  two  differ,  they  must 
differ  in  opposite  ways.  Make  any  difference  we  please  between  X1  and 
Y1,  and  that  difference  will  diminish  the  danger  ?  Only  when  everything  is 
exactly  alike  in  each  ship  is  there  a  maximum  danger.  This  was  one  of 
the  truths  which  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  entirely  failed  to  grasp. 
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strong  as  the  port-helm  rule  in  the  one  case,  it  avoids 
dangerous  orders  in  the  other. 

43.  We  must  now  observe  the  working  of  the  whistle- 
signals  under  my  proposed  rule,  and  then  to  apply  it  to  the 
two  recent  cases  before  referred  to.  As  to  the  whistle-signals, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  here  again  we  have,  in  the  proposed 
rules  for  the  Thames,  one  which  “  differs  entirely  ”  from  the 
International  Rules  which  are  to  come  into  force  next  year. 
The  International  whistle-signals  cannot  be  used  except  to 
indicate  “  any  course  authorised  or  required  by  the  Regu¬ 
lations.”  Y,  in  Fig.  4,  cannot  sound  her  “two  blasts” 
because  starboard-helm  is  not  “  authorised  or  required  by  the 
Regulations.”  Under  the  proposed  Thames  whistle-signals 
Y  might  sound  her  “two  blasts,”  but  then  X  would  be  in  a 
dilemma  whether  to  obey  the  law  or  the  signal,  as  the  two 
things  would  be  in  conflict.  Under  my  rule,  Y  might  sound 
her  “two  blasts,”  and  X  hearing  them,  would  be  in  no 
dilemma,  as  there  would  be  no  rule  counselling  her  to 
disobey.  So  if  X1  sounded  her  “one  blast”  she  would  be 
authorised  to  do  so  either  under  the  International  Rules, 
under  the  Thames  Rule,  and  under  my  rule ;  and  in  no  case 
would  Y1  be  in  any  dilemma.  There  would  simply  be  a 
signal  to  him  not  to  starboard,  if  he  had  had  any  intention  of 
doing  so.  In  freeing  the  whistle-signals,  the  Thames  Traffic 
Committee  have  been  perfectly  right.  But  having  freed  them 
it  was  necessary  to  take  care  that  no  rules  conflicted  with 
their  free  use.  When  once  the  Committee  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Rules  decided  to  maintain  the  present  form,  they 
were  logically  bound  to  restrict  the  whistle-signals  to  legal 
movements. 

44.  Applying  my  proposed  rule  to  the  cases  of  the  Bywell 
Castle  and  the  City  of  London,  we  can  see  that  it  would  in  both 
cases  have  taken  away  the  inducement  which  each  ship  had 
to  port  her  helm  to  the  green  light  seen.  Naturally,  and  as 
a  simple  matter  of  judgment,  the  Bywell  Castle  would  have 
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put  her  helm  hard  a-starboard  on  seeing  red  change  to  green 
anywhere  near  a-head ;  and  even  before  the  green  light 
appeared,  when  she  saw  by  the  motion  of  the  saloon  lights 
of  the  Princess  Alice  that  the  latter  was  starboarding,  the 
Pilot  Dix’s  judgment  would  have  been  left  free  to  remember 
that  such  motion  was  a  clear  signal  to  him  not  to  port.1"  Of 
course,  on  the  theory  of  the  Court,  that  these  ships  were  on 
parallel  courses,  with  red  well  open  to  red,  when  the  Princess 
Alice  starboarded,  it  is  possible  to  say  that,  had  the  By  well 
Castle  left  her  port-helm  alone,  there  might  still  have  been  a 
collision.  But,  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  theory  can  be 
true,  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  it  again.  But  it  is  worth 
observing  that,  whatever  pressure  a  port-helm  rule  might 
have  exercised  on  a  Princess  Alice  to  reverse  her  starboard 
helm — supposing  that  the  red  light  of  the  Bywell  Castle  had 
appeared — my  proposed  rule  would  in  no  wise  lessen  it.  As 
to  the  City  of  London  case,  that  may  be  dismissed  in  a  word. 
What  on  earth  should  possess  a  ship  in  her  case,  with  a 
green  light  somewhere  a-head,  to  port  her  helm  to  it,  except 
an  order  to  do  so?  The  moment  we  withdraw  such  an  order, 
we  free  her  helm,  and  allow  her  to  use  her  judgment  and 
common  sense. 

45.  To  those  thoroughly  conversant  with  this  question,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  very  exceptional  case  of  two 
ships  meeting  exactly  “end-on.”  Such  a  case,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  is  both  rare,  and  temporary.  It  is  really 
absurd  to  think  of  two  ships  being  so  placed  that  each  shall 
be  quite  certain  she  is  right  a-head  of  the  other.  Even  if  it 
be  not  so  in  fact,  it  is  certain  that  one  ship  will  think  she  is 


*  It  is  as  certain  as  auything  can  be  without  actual  trial,  that  the  port- 
helm  of  the  By  well  Castle  made  this  collision.  No  other  cod  elusion  is  possible 
unless  we  credit  the  two  ships  with  properties  that  no  others  have  ever 
possessed.  The  Nautical  Assessors  came  to  a  contrary  conclusion  only  by 
ignoring  the  properties  which  are  common  to  all  ships. 
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more  on  one  bow  than  on  the  other.  Thus  it  must  always  be 
that  when  ships  are  either  temporarily  or  permanently  on 
courses  exactly  opposite,  if  there  is  any  doubt  at  all,  one 
ship  will  think  they  are  port-bow  to  port-bow ;  while  the 
other  will  think  they  are  starboard-bow  to  starboard-bow. 
Surely  it  does  not  want  the  confirmation  of  hundreds  of 
cases  in  the  Courts  to  prove  this  very  obvious  fact  ?  But 
whenever  there  is  this  difficulty,  ws  necessarily  get  contrary 
helms.  Then  if  the  ship  which  has  ported  perceives  the 
mistake  first,  there  arises  that  very  “  risk  of  collision  ”  which 
compels  her  to  put  her  helm  hard-a-port ;  and  then,  as  the 
ships  must  be  so  much  nearer  when,  later  on,  the  ship  which 
has  starboarded  perceives  the  danger,  collision  has  been 
made  inevitable  by  the  really  wrong,  but  legally  right,  helm 
of  the  ship  which  ported.  Thus  the  port-helm  rule,  which 
in  ignorance  of  the  properties  of  ships,  has  been  devised  to 
meet  a  particular  case,  is  the  very  rule  to  make  that  case 
dangerous.  Without  it,  it  never  was  and  never  could  be 
dangerous.  The  supposed  end-on  position  is  just  the  safest 
of  all,  but  it  has  been  made  by  the  fancies  of  ill-informed 
men,  the  most  dangerous  of  all. 

46.  It  has  been  necessary  to  be  thus  long  and  precise  in 
showing  the  dangers  of  the  proposed  Rule  25,  and  the  remedy 
so  far  as  “  Rule  of  the  Road,”  properly  so-called,  is  concerned. 
The  errors  are  so  deeply  ingrained  by  a  long  series  of  years 
of  defective  law,  and  a  persistent  denial  of  the  simplest  facts 
relating  to  the  properties  of  ships,  that  the  majority  of  those 
whose  important  function  it  has  been  to  legislate  on  these 
matters  have  remained  not  only  blind  to  the  simple  truth,  but 
unable  to  perceive  that  it  is  simple  truth.  Both  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  International  Rules,  and  the  Thames  Traffic 
Committee,  but  the  latter  in  far  greater  measure,  were  offered 
by  me  the  necessary  facts  for  coming  to  sound  conclusions. 
Both  Committees  rejected  all  facts,  each  not  understanding 
what  they  were  doing,  and  imagining  that  they  were  rejecting 
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the  fancies  of  a  visionary,  when  they  were  really  declaring, 
almost  in  so  many  words,  that  it  was  proper,  in  treating 
the  Rule  of  the  Road  question,  to  carefully  avoid  considering 
what  ships  really  were  and  how  they  moved,  and  to  imagine 
them  to  be  some  sort  of  moving  bodies  with  no  properties 
whatever. 

47.  On  the  Thames  Conservators  rests  a  profound  responsi¬ 
bility.  Are  they  going  to  remain  in  that  blindness  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  or  are  they  going  to  enquire  for  themselves 
whether  the  steamships  for  which  they  must  legislate  have 
any  properties,  and  what  those  properties  are  ?  Are  they 
still  going  to  imagine  that  they  have  no  properties  ?  This 
is  the  real  question.  I  trust  that  the  Conservators  may 
remember  that  the  Committees  of  which  I  have  spoken  werfe 
irresponsible  bodies,  assembling  merely  to  report,  while  for 
the  safety  of  traffic  in  the  Thames  they  will  be  themselves 
responsible.  I  have,  &c.,  i 

P.  H.  COLQMB. 


FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SHIP-  ‘ 

MASTERS’  SOCIETY. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Members ,  30 th  October.) 

r 

BEFORE  speaking  of  the  further  development  of  this 
Society,  it  will  be  instructive  to  briefly  review  the  past, 
which  will  discover  the  means  whereby  it  has  attained  its 
present  not  unimportant  position. 

In  the  commencement,  a  few  bold  pioneers  in  the  cause 
sought  and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  leading  men 
in  London,  and  the  recognition,  or  call  it  patronage,  of 
others  whose  names  have  given  a  prestige  to  this  Society. 

From  among  these  gentlemen,  a  number  (whose  names 
will  be  found  on  the  Committee  of  Management)  volunteered 
and  gave  their  services  gratuitously ;  and,  with  praiseworthy 
enterprise  for  the  good  ot  the  service,  made  themselves 
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responsible  for  any  liabilities  incurred  in  starting  this  Society 
should  it  prove  a  failure. 

Thus  a  few  practical  members  of  the  profession  launched 
this  Society  at  their  own  risk,  guided,  however,  by  undeni  - 
able  business  qualifications,  which  it  is  of  course  well  known 
they  possess,  but  which  qualifications  were  indispensable  for 
the  ultimate  success  of  such  a  project.  These  talents  have 
been  ungrudgingly  used,  and  with  the  effect  that  the  Society 
may  now  be  considered  in  a  very  promising  condition. 

When  these  gentlemen  boldly  came  forward  there  were  no 
members  ;  therefore  no  fees  and  no  income,  but  the  first 
annual  report  shows  us  178  members,  second  annual  report 
297  members,  third  annual  report  440  members,  and  to-day 
we  have  increased  to  505.  These  figures  show  an  increase 
of  incoming  members  in  proportion  to  the  main  body  ;  there¬ 
for^  'we  may  conclude  that,  as  every  member  is  a  walking 
advertisement,  our  increase  must  be  annually  augmented,  not 
by  443  as  last  year,  but  by  a  constantly  increasing  number  in 
a  ratio  with  the  past. 

I  find  upon  referring  to  the  report  that  the  expenses  have 
been  about  the  same  every  year,  in  fact  a  little  less  last  year, 
although  there  were  a  greater  number  of  members. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether,  with  such 
an  example  before  you,  you  could  recommend  a  parsimonious 
policy.  Are  we  not  to-day  in  a  better  position  to  de- 
velope  into  a  grand  union  than  we  were  in  the  first  days 
that  I  have  referred  to  ?  We  must  move,  that  is,  either  go 
backwards  or  forwards  ;  we  have  certain  grand  objects  in 
view  which  all  centre  in  mutual  protection,  and  to  protect 
ourselves  we  must  strengthen  ourselves,  and  the  means  of 
doing  that  is  to  induce  more  members  to  join — in  fact  to 
increase  our  income. 

I  desire  to  submit  four  suggestions  for  your  consideration, 
as  to  whether  they  will  in  your  opinion  be  conducive  to  that 
end,  that  is,  the  increase  of  our  number,  of  course  leaving 
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the  execution  of  these  suggestions  to  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  of  Management. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  just  a  word  as  to  what  the 
Society  has  done  for  us  and  the  service  in  general. 

Every  member  who  has  applied  for  protection  since  the 
commencement  has  been  defended. 

This  Society  has,  however,  done  more  than  this,  because 
it  has  benefited  all  of  us  by  the  action  taken  in  the  matter 
of  the  Shipping  Casualties  Act.  We  being  situated  in 
London,  the  Parliamentary  head-quarters  of  this  country 
were  honoured  in  receiving  delegates  from  the  four  other 
societies.  Arrangements  were  made,  and  a  deputation  went 
to  Lord  Sandon.  The  matter  was  favourably  considered  ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  much  good  will  accrue  to  this  Society 
from  this  precedent,  for  I  anticipate  that  in  the  future  this 
Society  must  become  the  head  centre  of  a  grand  amalgamated 
Shipmasters’  Society.  We  have  much  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  in  our  Secretary,  who,  in  this  case,  conducted  the 
affair  with  much  judgment  and  tact,  qualifications  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  by  us,  as  we  have  such  a 
variety  of  elements  to  deal  with. 

The  first  point  that  I  wish  to  submit  relates  to  an  increase 
of  the  General  Committee  : — That  the  General  Committee 
should  be  filled  up  to  its  full  strength  and  set  in  action  ;  and 
having  in  view  that  many  of  the  members  may  be  absent,  it 
is  advisable  that  proxies  be  admissible. 

If  you  refer  to  our  By-Laws,  sec.  14,  articles  1  and  9,  you 
will  see  that  we  should  have  a  General  Committee  of  30. 

We  can  scarcely  hope  to  add  to  the  wisdom  and  efficiency 
of  our  Committee  of  Management,  but  we  may  possibly 
assist  them  in  their  self-imposed  duties  by  filling  up  the 
General  Committee  with  floating  members.  Men,  I  should 
propose,  who  represent  the  various  branches  of  the  profession 
— short  voyage  and  long  voyage  men,  steam  and  sailing  ship 
men — so  that  the  whole  service  may  be  equitably  represented. 
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These  men  during  their  voyages  would  be  gleaning  much 
valuable  information  that  would  benefit  the  Society,  because 
of  course  in  our  profession,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  a 
continual  change  going  on,  and  those  only  on  active  service 
can  report  such  changes  as  they  occur  to  those  who  jealously 
watch  their  interest  at  home. 

Thus  such  a  Committee  would  be  useful,  but  it  should  also 
benefit  the  Society  in  another  way. 

A  man  who  has  the  honour  to  be  on  the  General  Committee 
of  this  Society  will  naturally  become  more  closely  allied  to 
it — in  fact  I  hope  that  some  day  there  will  be  such  emulation 
excited  in  the  matter  that  every  line  or  branch  shall  ballot 
for  their  representation.  Such  men  then  taking  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  matter,  will  of  course  induce  their  friends  to 
join,  which  will  of  course  add  to  our  strength.  I  propose 
that  members  should  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  at  the 
monthly  meetings  until  the  vacancies  are  filled,  and  that  men 
should  be  chosen  who  can  not  only  represent  the  various 
branches  of  the  service,  but  who  may  fairly  represent  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year,  by  which  means  we  should  have  a 
certain  number  of  men  at  home  always. 

Proxies  are  necessary,  as  should  a  floating  member  be  on 
the  eve  of  sailing  he  may  still  have  a  desire  to  be  represented. 

Even  an  increase  in  the  number  would  add  to  the  interest, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  ensure  some  being  always  at  home. 

The  second  suggestion  is  as  follows  : — That  it  would  be 
advantageous  that  the  Society  should  superintend  the  for¬ 
mation  and  working  of  a  School  of  Navigation,  and  that 
juniors  and  officers  desirous  of  attending  such  a  school  shall 
be  permitted  and  required  to  enter  the  Society  as  associates 
or  students. 

The  question  of  officers  joining  the  Society  has  been  a  sore 
point  with  many,  for  the  reason  that  discipline  is  upheld  in 
the  Merchant  Service  in  so  different  a  manner  to  that  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  The  fact  of  officers  mixing  indiscriminately 
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with  full  members  in  our  club-room  would  have  the  effect  of 
— metaphorically  speaking — throwing  a  wet  blanket  over  the 
daily  social  gathering,  I  am  happy  to  say,  we  have  at  present. 
The  reason  is  obvious :  we  have  to  govern  with  a  moral 
sway,  and  a  relaxation  of  dignity  would  often  be  fatal ;  there¬ 
fore  I  have  to  propose  that  officers  and  juniors  shall  be 
allowed  to  join,  because  of  course  they  are  the  Masters  of  the 
future,  but  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  join  with  all  the 
privileges  of  full  members.  They  would,  however,  derive  all 
the  benefits — present  and  future — of  full  membership,  except 
the  use  of  the  club-room,  which  would  be  after  all  no  restraint 
to  them,  as,  of  course,  they  are  always  on  active  service 
when  the  club-room  is  open,  unlike  officers  in  H.M.  Service, 
whose  time  is  not  always  so  fully  occupied. 

If  we  desire  to  keep  this  a  Shipmasters’  Society  pure  and 
simple,  we  cannot  do  better  than  copy  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  take  the  rising  members  of  the  profession  in 
as  Associates  and  Students. 

That  we  should  have  a  large  number  of  recruits  as  students 
I  feel  certain,  because  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  better 
educated  class  of  youths  are  being  sent  to  sea  than  heretofore, 
and  parents  are,  as  a  rule,  lavish  in  their  expenditure  when 
starting  a  boy  in  life,  and  to  be  enabled  to  send  a  boy  out 
from  under  the  wing  of  a  society  that  may  be  considered  the 
representative  society  of  the  profession,  they  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  only  too  glad  to  pay,  for  it  would  give  him  prestige, 
and  we  should  gain  a  member. 

An  Academy,  under  the  supervision  of  the  representative 
Society,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  attraction,  and  would  thus  be 
the  means  of  recruiting  our  numbers  to  our  profit,  and  also 
possibly  lead,  in  the  future,  to  our  being  the  ruling  power  in 
our  profession,  as  suggested  by  Captain  Holt  in  his  paper  on 

The  Higher  Education  of  the  Service”  in  the  February 
number  of  our  journal. 

To  carry  this  to  a  successful  issue,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  permanent  advertisement  in  the-  Shipping  Gazette, 
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notifying  that  names  of  masters  requiring  employment  could 
be  obtained  at  the  Society. 

The  Shipping  Gazette  is  circulated  in  all  the  outports,  and 
owners  in  want  of  a  man  would  naturally  like  a  man  (should 
they  have  no  one  in  view)  whose  past  at  any  rate  could  be 
vouched  for  by  the  Society.  Of  course  every  man  must 
fight  his  own  battle  with  the  owner.  I  think  that  should 
people  get  accustomed  to  see  such  an  advertisement  in  the 
Gazette  they  would  naturally  look  for  it. 

Now,  for  the  profit  and  loss,  I  think  that  masters  seeing 
such  an  advertisement  regularly  would  for  that  alone  join  the 
Society.  Thus  we  should  get  more  members,  and  then  I 
should  propose  that  any  man  upon  obtaining  a  command  by 
such  means  should  pay  a  fee  to  the  Society,  which  of  course 
an}'-  man  would  be  glad  to  do. 

Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Society  should  take  such 
steps  as  will  enable  it  to  supply  members  with  Admiralty 
Charts  at  a  considerably  reduced  price. 

This  would  be  some  inducement  to  men  to  join  if  means 
are  taken  to  let  them  know  the  benefit  they  can  derive  by 
joining  us.  If  we  roughly  estimate  that  every  member  will 
sail  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  once  a  year,  and  that  it  will 
cost  him — say — £2  per  annum  for  charts,  this  would  put 
^"1,000  a  year  in  circulation.  The  Society  can,  I  think, 
make  an  arrangement  whereby  the  master  can  save  25  per 
cent,  by  the  co-operation,  and  also  25  per  cent,  towards  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  which  would  enrich  us  by  £250  a  year, 
and  also  be  a  saving  to  the  members,  besides  inducing  others 
to  join,  for  it  alone  would  save  half  their  annual  subscription. 
Should  an  arrangement  be  made  with  a  scientific  instrument 
maker,  the  Society  would  not  be  benefited  pecuniarily,  but 
the  members,  by  showing  their  ticket  as  in  co-operative  stores, 
would.  Of  course  it  would  be  an  additional  inducement  to 
men  to  join,  which  would  strengthen  us  for  that  protection 
that  is  so  necessary.  PRYSE  PROTHEROE. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 


Sir, — On  my  arrival  at  Suez  a  few  days  ago,  I  received 
some  papers  from  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Seamen  in 
which  they  invite  Essays  on  Lay  Work  in  the  Merchant 
Service,  and  state  that  Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.P.,  offers  a  prize 
of  ^25  for  the  best  essay. 

I  see  this  scheme  headed  by  influential  men,  and  men  who 
would  have  much  influence  in  raising  the  tone  of  our  service, 
but  they  must  commence  in  the  right  way,  and  not  sow  good 
seed  amongst  thorns.  Farmers  clear  their  land  before  they 
sow ;  so  should  these  gentlemen  urge  a  better  legislation  for 
the  Mercantile  Marine  before  they  commence  this  good  work. 

To  begin  with,  let  there  be  a  law  that  no  foreigners,  but 
those  that  are  naturalized,  man  our  ships.  Many  of  these 
men  are  the  scum  of  other  nations  and  are  demoralising  in 
the  extreme  to  our  own  countrymen. 

Secondly.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  apprenticeship  system 
taking  boys  from  the  training-ships,  who  have  been  there  a 
specified  time.  These  lads  would  come  on  board  educated 
and  with  their  minds  disciplined,  and  many  with  prizes 
given  to  them  by  their  Chaplain  for  Scripture  knowledge. 
By  this  means  we  should  bring  new  blood  into  the  service, 
and  a  few  years  would  show  a  marked  difference,  for  the  old 
stock  would  soon  die  out. 

Supposing  that  these  gentlemen  have  commenced  on  fresh 
ground,  how  shall  they  proceed  ?  I  maintain  that  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  comfort  are  necessary  to  foster  moral  and  religious 
feelings.  For  this  we  must  look  to  the  shipowner  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  way  in  which  men  and  boys  are 
huddled  together  in  many  a  ship’s  forecastle  is  a  disgrace  to 
their  owners.  How  would  any  working-man  on  shore  like 
to  lie  on  a  bed  with  water  rushing  to  and  fro  under  him, 
and  the  ceiling  leaking  over  him,  besides  his  chest  of 
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clothes  floating  in  water,  and  a  miserable  light  produced 
from  the  grease  of  his  own  allowance  of  meat,  called  a  slush 
lamp  !  Such  is  the  forecastle  of  half  our  ships.  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  not  conducive  to  make  a  man  go  down  on  his 
knees  and  thank  God  for  all  mercies.  Many  of  our  new  ships 
out  of  London  and  Liverpool  have  fine  large  houses  on  deck — 
starboard-watch  on  starboard-side  ;  and  port-watch  on  port- 
side,  and  the  boys  by  themselves. 

As  regards  their  food,  can  anything  be  worse  ?  Why 
should  they  not  have  food  like  emigrants  and  soft  bread 
instead  of  biscuit  ?  I  have  seen  biscuit  given  to  men  that 
you  would  not  give  to  a  -dog,  and  the  provision  supplies  are 
frequently  of  the  worst.  The  Americans  have  always  fed 
their  men  better  than  we  have  done,  and  that  is  the  reason 
so  many  have  gone  over  to  them.  Much,  it  will  be  seen, 
depends  upon  the  shipowner  and  master. 

I  commanded  sailing  ships  for  some  years  before  coming 
into  steam,  and  one  ship  I  was  away  in  for  two  years  and 
never  had  any  trouble  with  my  crew,  but  I  was  allowed  to 
provide  for  them  as  I  liked,  and  they  had  a  fresh  mess  every 
Sunday  properly  laid  out  (weather  permitting)  on  the  fore¬ 
hatch,  the  ship  providing  the  necessary  crockery,  &c.,  &c., 
instead  of  out  of  a  “  kid  ”  like  pigs.  They  also  had  a  library 
of  good  books  supplied  to  them.  I  may  also  mention  that 
these  men  had  a  glass  of  grog  every  day.  This  they  enjoyed, 
and  it  lessened  the  craving  that  sailors  proverbially  have  for 
anything  deprived  them  at  sea.  I  do  not  believe  in  total 
abstinence,  but  temperance  should  be  strictly  advocated.  I 
never  gave  Sunday  leave,  but  week-day  leave  instead. 

There  is  another  thing  shipowners  are  answerable  for  and 
which  frequently  causes  much  misery  to  sailors’  wives  and 
belongings,  and  that  is,  getting  rid  of  men  abroad  when  the 
ship  has  a  long  lay  up.  I  have  known  masters  of  ships  drive 
their  crews  away  by  the  dirty  work  they  give  them  to  do,  and 
have  had  orders  to  do  so  from  their  owners.  The  poor  fellows 
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have  then  to  go  on  shore  and  spend  their  hard-earned  wages 
at  the  sailors’  homes.  How  can  you  bring  about  a  proper 
religious  feeling  if  they  are  subjected  to  such  treatment  as 
mentioned  above  ?  Another  point  rests  with  the  shipowner, 
and  that  is,  not  allowing  shipmasters  to  take  their  wives  with 
them  to  sea.  They  are  under  some  mistaken  idea  that  a 
captain  neglects  his  duties  when  he  has  his  wife  on  board. 
This  is  not  my  experience.  I  have  always  found  that  the 
best  disciplined  ships  are  those  that  have  the  captain’s  wife 
on  board,  for  when  in  port  there  is  not  the  wish  to  go  onshore 
to  taverns  or  billiard-rooms,  which  we  see  so  much  of.  A 
good  woman  has  great  influence  over  the  roughest  man.  I 
have  frequently  heard  men  exhorting  each  other  to  be  quiet 
when  returning  to  their  ship  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  captain’s 
wife.  And  what  a  comfort  it  is  for  parents  to  know  that  if 
their  sons  are  sick  that  there  is  a  woman’s  care  over  them. 
How  is  it  that  shipowners  allow-  the  men  who  have  a  share 
in  their  ships  to  take  their  wives  with  them  ?  Such  is  the 
case,  and  you  will  generally  find  that  when  the  wife  is  on 
board  that  the  commander  has  a  self-interest.  I  can  only  say 
that  if  I  owned  ships  I  would  allow  my  captains  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  wives.  I  remember  a  large  shipowner,  and 
one  of  the  best,  saying  to  me  that  he  never  allowed  any  man 
to  command  one  of  his  ships  who  he  could  not  receive  at  his 
house  with  his  wife,  and  he  advocated  the  wife  accompanying 
her  husband  to  sea. 

I  wish  we  had  more  men  like  him,  we  should  have  a  better 
state  of  things  in  the  Merchant  Service,  but  with  the  seamen 
of  higher  education  that  are  coming  forward,  no  doubt  -wre 
shall  see  a  great  change  for  the  better. 

I  sincerely  wish  the  Missions  to  Seamen  and  their  noble 
band  of  Bishops  all  success  in  their  good  work,  but  as  I  have 
said  before,  they  must  begin  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  WOOLCOTT, 
Commander  P.  &  O.  Co.’s  s.s.  Pekin. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  11  British  Merchant  Service  Journal 

Dear  Sir, — I  read  in  the  June  number  of  our  journal  the 
members  up  to  that  date  are  440,  for  which  I  am  very 
thankful,  and  hope  in  another  three  years  it  will  be  double 
that,  it  was  only  a  little  over  the  half  when  I  joined,  and 
then  I  heard  something  about  a  Widow  and  Orphans’  Fund 
being  attached  to  the  Society.  Some  time  before  our  journal 
came  out — (I  cannot  go  any  farther  without  saying  how 
thankful  I  am  to  you  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
that  it  did,  for  I  think  it  is  just  the  thing  we  want.  I  find  it 
very  interesting,  and  hope  ere  long  every  member  will  take 
it  in) — I  read  a  monthly  report  wherein  this  all-important 
subject  was  duly  and  well  discussed  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  before  a  good  number  of  our  members  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  since  then  it  really  has  been  started,  and  I  think 
if  I  remember  rightly,  each  one  of  those  gentlemen,  viz.,  the 
Committee,  has  subscribed  to  it  and  then  it  is  left  to  sleep.  I 
ask  why,  and  this  is  something  like  the  answer:  “The  amount 
subscribed  up  to  date,  viz.,  June,  1879,  is  not  sufficient  to 
pronounce  it  in  fair  working  order.” 

I  say  this  ought  not  to  be.  Surely  with  the  above  number 
of  members  we  ought  to  have  had  a  good  Charitable  Fund 
long  ere  this.  But  it  may  be  said,  especially  in  this  depressed 
time  for  shipping,  consequently  for  many  of  us  charity  begins 
at  home,  I  think  we  cannot  get  much  nearer,  unless  alongside 
our  own  hearths,  than  to  our  brother  seaman’s  widow  and 
orphans.  What  heart  is  there  that  will  not  respond  to  such 
a  call,  if  it  has  the  power  ?  I  say  then  shall  we  let  this  the 
greatest  of  the  three  be  almost  shut  out  from  among  us.  I 
feel  weak  and  utterly  powerless  in  advocating  such  a  grand 
cause  as  this,  but  to  my  last  question  I  would  say  no,  most 
emphatically  no,  let  all  hands  cry  no,  but  after  every  safe 
return,  whether  it  be  in  London  or  not,  let  us  put  down  a 
little,  be  it  ever  so  little,  it  will  be  given  with  the  proper 
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spirit  I  know,  and  if  it  is  not  needed  for  what  it  is  intended 
so  much  the  better. 

Let  us  then  as  a  body  of  Christian  sailors,  as  I  trust  we 
are  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  thank  God  that  we  are 
spared  from  time  to  time  to  come  home  in  health  and  strength 
to  those  that  are  near  and  dear  to  us,  and  as  we  all  know 
actions  speak  louder  than  words  let  this  be  among  our  first, 
viz.,  to  give  our  little  to  the  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund  as 
a  thankoffering  to  Him  who  has  done  and  given  so  much  to  us. 

I  may  add,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  to  the  front  in  this 
matter,  not  the  Committee,  as  ours  are  certainly  the  most 
likely  to  reap  the  benefit.  I  feel  I  must  say  a  few  words 
more,  for  which  I  will  ask  you  to  excuse  me  beforehand. 

Should  our  Fund  reach  a  good  and  flourishing  condition, 
as  I  sincerely  hope  it  may,  with  few  or  no  calls  on  it  from 
those  who  might  bear  its  name,  our  respected  Committee  might 
then  have  it  in  their  power  to  help  the  poor  fellow  who  has 
got  into  trouble.  Should  his  case  be  found  after  a  close 
inspection  to  be  what  they  think  a  worthy  one,  through  no 
fault  of  his  and  after  doing  all  that  laid  in  his  power  to  keep 
his  ship  on  her  own  bottom',  &c.,  &c.,  is  doomed  to  walk 
about  for  six  or  twelve  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  without 
the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood  for  self,  wife,  or  family. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  SHIPMASTERS’  SOCIETY. 

[We  regret  to  say  that  the  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Fund 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  year  has  met  with  little 
support,  but  we  trust  our  correspondent’s  appeal  in  such  an 
excellent  cause  will  be  promptly  responded  to  by  all. — Ed. 
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INQUIRIES  WHERE 


Reported  since 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

State  of  Virginia,  s.s., 
2,473  . 

Stranded  on  Sable  Island, 
12th  July,  1879. 

Halifax  (Nova  Scotia) : 
P.  A.  Scott,  R.N., 
Commissioner. 

26th  August,  1879. 

Harriett,  152 

Stranded  and  lost  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River 
Yolta,  2nd  August, 
1879. 

•  •  • 

Westminster : 
Rothery,  Wreck 
Commissioner. 

3rd  October,  1879. 

Duke  of  Wellington, 
barque 

Stranded  in  Newarp  Bay 
near  Sanda  Island,  7th 
September,  1879. 

*  *  * 

North  Shields  : 

John  Wait  and  Thos. 

Jackson,  Esqs. 

8th  October,  1879. 

Crimea 

Wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  18th  August, 
1879. 

... 

Arbroath  : 

Justices  of  the  Peace. 
7th  October,  1879. 

Lizzie  English,  s.s.  ... 

Lost  near  Karabournou. 

5 

Naval  Court,  Constan¬ 
tinople  : 

Judge. 

1st  October,  1879. 

CJ Z GLVy  S.S.  •••  ••• 

Stranded  at  Souter  Point, 
5th  October,  1879. 

•  •  • 

Hull: 

Stipendiary  Mag. 
28th  October,  1879. 

Thessaly,  s.s. 

Wi’ecked  near  Perim 
Island. 

•  •  • 

Aden  : 

Resident. 

5th  August,  1879. 

Villa  Franca 

Stranded  near  Cromer, 
13th  October,  1879. 

•  •  • 

Greenwich  : 

Balguy,  Stip.  Mag. 
30th  October,  1879. 
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CERTIFICATES  HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  WITH. 

1st  October,  1879. 


Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

Non-use  of  lead. 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  3  months. 

Powell,  R.N. 

Nicolas. 

Master  acted  improperly 
in  the  course  he  set. 

Certificate  suspended  for  6 
months.  Lower  grade 

granted. 

Holt,  I.N. 

Castle. 

Master  in  default. 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months.  Lower  grade 

granted. 

Burnett. 

Ward. 

Vessel  wilfully  lost. 

Master  and  mate’s  certifi¬ 
cates  cancelled. 

Wray,  R.N. 

Bittern,  R.N. 

Greig,  M.M. 

Want  of  due  precaution 
and  seamanship. 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  6  months  ;  that  of 
the  Mate  cancelled. 

Knox,  R.N. 

Sceales. 

Master  in  default. 

Certificate  suspended  for  3 
months.  Lower  grade 

granted. 

W.  K.  Thyne,  N.A. 

Misconduct. 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  3  months. 

White,  R.N. 

Parfitt. 

Master  neglected  to  take 
proper  steps  to  get  the 
vessel  off.  Second  offi¬ 
cer,  negligence  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  last  soundings. 

Master’s  certificate  suspen¬ 
ded  for  6  months.  Second 
officer’s  for  3  months. 
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Quebec  Vice-Admiralty  Court. — Running-Down  Case. 
— The  Alma  Maria  v.  The  Cybels  (s.). — Extract  from  the  judgment 
given  by  the  Hon.  G.  Okill  Stuart ,  October  yd : — “  Steamships 
are  understood  to  possess  the  power  of  being  brought  to  a 
standstill  within  the  distance  of  their  own  length.  Had  this 
course  been  adopted  at  the  proper  time  there  would  have 
been  no  collision.” — Vide  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette , 
October  23,  1879. 

A  Proposed  Home  for  Aged  Mariners. — An  influential 
meeting  was  held  at  Liverpool,  on  the  3rd  November,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Mayor,  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  support 
of  a  scheme  suggested  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Service 
Association  to  provide  homes  for  aged  mariners  in  connection 
with  that  port.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  ^12,000  to  carry 
out  the  project,  and  liberal  subscriptions  were  announced. 
Mr.  Clark  Aspinal,  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  said 
he  had  heard  something  said  about  the  relationship  between 
sailors  and  those  by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  rightly  understood  the  very  special  conditions 
of  a  seafaring  man’s  occupation,  viz.,  that  at  the  end  of  a 
voyage  the  engagement  between  a  sailor  and  shipowner 
practically  ceased.  A  different  state  of  things  existed  on 
land,  and  his  impression  was  that  the  same  responsibility 
which  rested  upon  manufacturers  with  regard  to  their 
employes  should  extend  to  shipowners,  at  least  for  sympathetic 
consideration,  towards  the  persons  who  served  them  in  their 
manifestly  dangerous  occupation. 


THE 
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TOPPING-LIFTS. 


T  I  1HERE  appeared  in  the  Shipping  Gazette  of  the  18th  No- 
vember,  a  leading  article  upon  the  instructions  issued 
to  Board  of  Trade  surveyors,  which  it  is  acknowledged  are 
very  minute,  but  in  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
aforesaid  Gazette ,  there  is  an  omission.  This  is,  that  sur¬ 
veyors  should  insist  upon  the  davits  having  lifts  fitted  to 
them  ;  but  evidently  the  writer  feels  the  same  difficulty  as 
the  surveyors,  after  saying — “  Where  there  are  no  fore-and- 
aft  stays  available,  and  wire  rope  cannot  be  conveniently 
led  from  one  mast  to  the  other  to  serve  for  the  attachment 
of  a  block  and  line,  there  must  be  places  where  a  few  of  the 
davits  could  be  supported.” 

We  fail  to  see  where  these  places  can  be  except  the  funnel, 
which  is  the  only  remaining  elevation  to  which  an  attach¬ 
ment  could  be  made,  and  this  is  equally  impracticable  from 
want  of  strength  for  such  purposes. 

Topping-lifts  were  more  especially  taken  away  when  davits 
were  constructed  to  enable  the  boats  to  be  swung  in-board, 
and  an  extra  strength  was  then  given  to  the  curved  ends  of 
the  davits  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  lifts. 

Again,  the  article  recommends  where  each  davit  cannot 
have  a  separate  lift,  that  the  boats’  falls  should  be  led 
through  a  bowline  up  into  the  smoke  to  be  burned,  in  place 
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of  the  old  lifts  which,  it  is  stated,  were  removed  owing  to  the 
smoke,  thereby  causing  a  greater  evil  than  the  imaginary 
want  that  he  supposes  from  the  loss  of  lifts. 

Certainly  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  see  the  boat 
that  would  carry  more  than  the  full  complement  of  its  crew, 
without  any  passengers,  to  be  lowered  in  it. 

On  the  well  known  general  law  that  the  strength  of  a 
chain  is  limited  by  its  weakest  link,  we  should  consider  that 
the  boats  and  the  present  davits  have  a  very  good  propor¬ 
tionate  strength,  and  are  in  every  way  satisfactory  with¬ 
out  lifts,  so  far  as  the  boats  can  be  at  all  depended  upon 
when  a  number  of  passengers  rush  them,  causing  infinite 
confusion. 

Surveyors  seem  to  be  spoken  of  here  as  not  effectually 
carrying  out  their  duties,  which  we  can  say,  from  experience, 
is  very  much  the  reverse,  having  seen  the  most  minute  detail 
carefully  looked  into  at  all  times. 

They  certainly  might  take  a  suggestion  how  these  lifts  are 
to  be  fitted,  when  any  feasible  plan  could  be  shown  to  them, 
where  no  masts  or  other  structure  is  near  for  a  support. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  inclined  to  work  out  this 
problem  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
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AS  several  of  our  readers  have  inquired  whether  the  letter, 
published  under  the  above  heading  in  our  October  and 
November  numbers,  represents  our  views,  we  must  again 
remind  our  friends  that  our  chief  desire  in  conducting  the 
publication  of  this  Journal  is  to  provide  a  medium  for  free 
discussion,  and  ventilation  of  opinions  upon  subjects  relating 
to  the  nautical  profession,  and  for  this  reason  we  abstain  from 
making  comments  upon  the  articles  forwarded  us  for 
publication. 
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We  hold  very  decided  views  upon  such  an  important 
question  as  that  of  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  support  them  ;  but  whilst  acknowledging  this 
much  we  have  no  desire  to  exclude  the  views  held  by  others. 

In  reply  to  our  readers’  inquiry  as  to  the  views  expressed 
by  our  correspondent,  we  beg  to  refer  them  to  page  580, 
where  they  will  find  a  full  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Navigation  of  the  Thames. 
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BEING  anxious  to  further  all  efforts  which  have  so 
excellent  an  object  in  view,  we  publish  the  following 
from  a  correspondent  whose  extensive  practical  experience 
entitles  his  recommendations  to  consideration  : — 

“  If  those  interested  in  this  very  important  subject  wiil 
but  refer  to  the  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette  of  1867  and 
1868,  they  will  find  the  plan  proposed  by  me  fully  set  forth  ; 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Captain  J.  H.  Bell,  who  was  the  editor  of  the 
Nautical  and  Commercial  Monthly ,  now  extinct,  vide  April 
number  of  1868  of  that  Magazine,  and  wherein  he  states  : 

‘  We  have  hitherto  purposely  refrained  from  comment  on  our 
correspondent’s  proposed  improvement  in  the  signal  light 
system,  in  hopes  that  some  one  interested  in  the  present  very 
defective,  and  highly  dangerous  and  improper  plan  of  plac¬ 
ing  signals,  would  come  forward  in  its  defence.  We  fully 
endorse  Captain  Heckford’s  views  in  every  particular.’  &c.  ; 
and  to  it  may  I  add  the  belief  that  this  must  be  the  opinion 
of  every  man  who  can  look  at  the  subject  practically  and 
disinterestedly. 

“  As  the  following  illustration  of  my  plan  for  preventing 
collisions  by  steam  vessels  (which  are  the  dreaded  danger) 
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refers  to  this  description  of  vessels  only,  my  system  must  not 
be  construed,  or  understood  as  applying  to  sailing  vessels, 
but  to  which,  as  also  to  vessels  when  at  anchor,  I  am  fully 
prepared  to  apply  a  simple  system  of  danger  or  night  signal- 
lights  so  as  to  prevent  collisions. 

“  Firstly,  I  propose  to  fix  two  different  coloured  lights,  say 
white  and  red  (as  being  most  distinguishable)  forward,  both 
before  the  foremast,  at  an  elevation  of  12  and  16  feet  respec 
tively  above  the  line  of  the  forecastle  deck,  or  according  to 
the  requirements  of  wind  and  weather,  25  feet  apart,  and  in 
a  line  between  the  stemhead  and  the  foremast,  visible  from 
five  points  abaft  the  beam,  to  round  a-head,  with  the  green 
light  exhibited  at  the  stern,  (when  necessary)  at  an  elevation 
of  (say)  12  feet  above  the  taffrail  at  centre.  The  lights  thus 
exhibited,  I  submit  in  the  most  marked  acceptation  of  the 
term,  would  form  an  unerring  guide. 

Secondly,  That  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  steam 
vessels  to  come  into  collision  when  carrying  lights  in  the 
positions  I  have  indicated  ;  as,  for  example,  when  two  steam 
vessels  are  meeting  end  on  (viz.,  white  and  red  lights  in  one)  and 
supposing  the  first  observer  to  alter  his  course  even  one  point, 
it  would  instantaneously  show  the  other  their  relative  posi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement,  and  thereby  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  a  catastrophe. 

“  Thirdly,  That  the  (two  or)  three  lights  showing  the 
extremes  of  the  hull  or  limit  of  the  danger,  would  be  points 
from  which  the  real  bearing  and  position  of  each  steam 
vessel’s  head  could  be  (without  doubt)  instantaneously  ascer¬ 
tained. 

“  Fourthly,  That  my  system  would  be  a  faithful  witness  in 
a  court  of  inquiry  against  any  attempt  at  falsehood,  and  no 
amount  of  hard  swearing  could  ignore  the  fact  that  the  vessel 
which  was  run  into  must  have  had  her  lights  open,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  at  fault. 

“  Fifthly,  That  on  steam  vessels  approaching  from  any 
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point  of  the  compass,  if,  at  first  sight,  it  is  seen  that  the  other’s 
(steam  vessel’s)  lights  are  open,  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
any  of  them  to  injure  the  observer  ;  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  course  to  pursue  would  be  perfectly  clear. 

“  Lastly,  In  a  word  my  plan  is  so  simple  that  nothing 
short  of  a  wilful  dereliction  of  duty  would  cause  a  collision, 
when  carrying  danger,  or  night  signal-lights  as  herein  set 
forth,  for  the  prevention  of  which  it  is  the  most  perfect  safe¬ 
guard  ever  brought  under  public  notice. 

“  In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  I  have  repeatedly  written 
on  this  subject  since  1851,  shortly  after  the  collision  between 
the  Erin  and  Pascha  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  therefore 
claim  to  be  the  originator  of  a  system  which,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  reduce  collisions  by  steam  vessels  to  a 
minimum.” 

N.  HECKFORD, 

For  40  years  Commander,  Owner,  and 
Jerusalem ,  Cornhill.  Surveyor  of  Shipping. 


STRONG  INDRAUGHT  BETWEEN  CAPE  HANGLIP 
AND  DANGER  POINT,  CAPE  COLONY. 


rn HE  following  is  a  report  addressed  by  Commander 
Caffin,  R.N.,  to  the  principal  transport  officer  at 
Durban,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  the  Commodore,  respect¬ 
ing  a  strong  indraught  between  Cape  Hanglip  and  Danger 
Point,  experienced  by  him  on  his  passage  in  September  last 
in  the  hired  transport  Natal  from  Simon’s  town  to  Durban. 
Commander  Caffin  writes : — “  I  have  the  honour  to  report 
that  at  7  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  inst.  I  passed  Cape 
Hanglip,  bearing  E.  by  N.  £  N.  (Mag.)  four  miles  distant, 
and  shaped  a  course  (Mag.)  to  pass  seven  miles  inside  the 
Birkenhead  Rock  off  Danger  Point,  but  shortly  afterwards 
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it  became  very  thick  and  raining  and  prevented  the  land 
being  seen  until  a  sudden  change  at  9.30  enabled  our  position 
to  be  obtained  by  cross  bearings,  when  we  found  we  had 
experienced  an  easterly  set  of  two  miles  in  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  had  we  continued  on  the  same  course  experiencing 
the  same  rate  of  set,  we  should  have  barely*  cleared  the 
Birkenhead  Rock.  The  wind  at  the  time  was  west,  with  a 
long  S.W.  swell — ship  steaming,  with  fore  and  aft  sails  set, 
at  the  rate  of  seven  knots ;  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  the 
deviation  of  compass  was  correct,  and  having  been  on  deck 
very  frequently,  had  satisfied  myself  that  the  course  was 
steered  correctly.  I  consider  it  most  important  that  this 
should  be  made  known,  as  in  all  probability  the  Birkenhead , 
Clyde ,  and  Celt  owe  their  loss  to  the  same  indraught.  Again 
Captain  Gilbert,  master  of  the  ship,  reports  to  me,  that  on 
the  nth  of  May  he  passed  Danger  Point,  distant  four  miles 

in  daylight,  and  a  smooth  sea,  no  wind,  and  shaped  a  course 

/ 

S.E.  by  S.  (Mag.)  to  pass  the  Quorn  Point  the  same 
distance,  and  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  ship  steaming  at  the 
rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the 
low  land  off  Quorn  Point  nearly  a-head. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  THAMES. 

(Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Shipmasters'  Society ,  held 

on  the  20 th  November ,  1879Q 


CAPTAIN  FROUD,  (Chairman) : — Gentlemen,  the  present 
is  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of  taking  steps  to 
obtain  the  extension  of  the  International  Rules  of  the  Road 
to  the  Thames  instead  of  the  proposed  Conservancy  Bye- 
Laws,  Articles  22  and  23,  which  it  is  thought  will  create 
much  confusion  and  endanger  masters’  certificates.  I  call 
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upon  the  Secretary  to  report  upon  the  action  observed  by  the 
Committee  in  this  matter. 

The  Secretary  :  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  all 
present  that  the  collision  between  the  Princess  Alice  and 
Bywell  Castle  resulted  in  a  fearful  loss  of  life,  and  a  rigid 
inquiry  having  been  instituted,  startling  revelations  were 
made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  navigation  of  the  river 
was  conducted.  The  public  safety  being  in  jeopardy,  the 
Privy  Council  charged  a  Special  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  navigation  of  the  Thames  and  report  thereon. 

The  Committee  was  composed  of  gentlemen  whose  names 
are  all  well  known  to  you  in  connection  with  several 
executive  bodies.  They  were  as  follows: — Mr.  Farrer,  Mr. 
T.  Gray  and  Captain  Digby  Murray,  for  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 
Sir  Richard  Collinson,  for  the  Trinity  House  ;  Admiral  Sir 
F.  Nicolson,  for  the  Thames  Conservancy  ;  Captain  Batt, 
R.N.,  for  the  Admiralty  ;  and  Mr.  Morgan,  for  the  ship¬ 
owners. 

Shortly  after  the  appointment  of  the  Thames  Traffic 
Committee,  this  Society  was  invited  to  express  its  opinion, 
and  did  so  in  the  following  form  : — 

“  In  the  opinion  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society  some  alteration 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  is  very  urgently  needed, 
and  the  ever-increasing  number  of  steamers  frequenting  the 
Port  of  London  makes  it  imperative  that  the  Rules  of  the 
Port  should  be  at  once  altered. 

Firstly,  all  training-ships’  hulks  should  be  removed  below 
Tripcock  Point,  and  all  ships,  sailing  craft,  and  barges  be 
towed  from  Halfway  Reach  to  London  Bridge.  Vessels 
going  down  to  keep  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  those 
proceeding  up  to  keep  the  north  side  from  Tripcock  Point 
to  London  Bridge.  No  vessel  to  go  faster  than  eight  miles 
an  hour.  No  vessel  to  anchor  in  mid-stream.  The  Harbour 
Masters’  staff  to  be  increased  by  a  few  swift  little  steamers 
to  see  the  Rule  of  the  Road  kept,  and  also  to  prevent  ships 
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or  other  craft  from  anchoring  in  the  fairway.  When  cases 
of  crowding  in  any  part  of  the  river,  or  of  vessels  obstructing 
the  fairway  occur,  no  Harbour  Master  is  ever  seen  ;  probably 
this  arises  from  his  having  too  much  to  do  with  the  small 
means  at  his  disposal.  Large  ships  should  keep  outside, 
and  small  vessels  inside  in  going  up  and  down  the  river  ;  this 
rule  should  extend  from  London  Bridge  to  Gravesend  and 
vice  versa.  The  powder  magazine  moored  near  Tripcock 
Point  to  be  removed  close  to  the  shore.  All  river  passenger 
steamers  to  be  at  their  destination  not  later  than  one  hour 
after  sunset — nearly  all  collisions  in  the  Thames  take  place 
after  sunset,  and  through  neither  vessel  knowing  what  the 
other  is  to  do,  that  is,  whether  they  are  to  port  or  starboard, 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  are  to  keep  the  north  or 
south  side  of  the  river.  Were  it  compulsory  for  vessels  to 
keep  the  sides  of  the  river  as  before  stated  we  should  have 
but  few  collisions  ;  ships’  managers  should  choose  a  daylight 
tide  for  leaving  the  docks  or  wharves — the  officers  and  crews 
are  all  exhausted  after  a  day’s  work,  and  are  not  in  a  fit 
condition  to  work  at  night  also,  much  less  to  take  charge  of 
ships  in  a  fairway.” 

In  course  of  time  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  Report 
was  issued,  and  your  Committee  were  suprised  to  find  that  it 
was  so  unsatisfactory,  and  that  little  had  been  done  to 
promote  the  safety  of  those  frequenting  the  river. 

Later  on  the  International  Rules,  which  are  to  come  into 
force  in  September,  1880,  were  issued  (and  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  that  they  are  published  in  the  October 
number  of  the  British  Merchant  Service  Journal),  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  Thames  Conservancy  issued  their  proposed 
Bye-Laws.  Upon  comparing  these  your  Committee  were 
struck  with  the  inconsistency  of  various  clauses,  and  they 
considered  it  advisable  to  give  the  question  their  very  serious 
attention. 

Your  Committee  were  not  alone  in  this  view.  The  Nautical 
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Magazine  and  Shipping  Gazette  had  articles  on  the  subject. 
In  the  former  we  find  the  following  : —  “  When  we  come  to 
look  into  the  Report  on  the  first  and  chief  question  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee,  viz.,  The  Rule  of  the  Road,  we 
find  that  to  a  great  extent  it  remains  unanswered,  or,  at  all 
events,  unsettled.  This  part  of  the  Report  appears  to  have 
been  framed  as  a  compromise  so  as  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
with  as  little  offence  as  possible,  and  the  result  is  a  want  of 
simplicity,  which  will  leave  much  in  dispute  and  give  plenty - 

of  work  for  the  lawyers . The  question  of  the  Rule 

of  the  Road  for  the  Thames  has  been  fought  out  on  a  distinct 
issue  between  those  anxious  to  cut  off  corners  and  those 
content  to  keep  in  the  fairway.  As  the  first  practice  involves 
risk  of  danger,  and  the  second  ensures  comparative  safety, 
the  interests  of  the  public  must  coincide  with  the  latter  class. 
It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  former  class 
has  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Committee  to  recommend 
for  general  adoption  a  Rule  of  the  Road  which,  whilst  pro¬ 
tecting  their  class  interests,  will  practically  leave  the  traffic 
of  the  Thames  much  the  same  as  at  present,  i.e .,  in  confusion. 
The  port-to-port  rule  is  supposed  to  be  in  force  now,  but  is 
admittedly  unworkable.” 

With  this  criticism  your  Committee  agree,  and  they  would 
now  invite  you  after  you  have  been  made  aware  of  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  nature  of  certain  rules,  to  assist  them  in  futher- 
ing  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  carry  out  what  the  Shipping 
Gazette ,  in  its  leader  of  the  10th  inst.,  says  should  be  done: 
“  When  there  is  a  chance,  such  as  that  now  offering  to 
secure  uniformity,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  between  the  International  and  the  Local 
Rules.” 

On  perusing  the  Blue  Book  it  will  be  found  that  the  Thames 
Traffic  Committee  themselves  strife  that  nearly  all  the  wit¬ 
nesses  were  in  favour  of  keeping  the  starboard-side  of  the 
river,  and  we  find  “Mr.  Thomas  Martin ,  a  pilot  of  25  years’ 
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experience,  says  that  he  thinks  there  should  be  a  right  side,, 
and  it  would  be  only  the  barges  which  would  prevent  its 
being  always  kept.  He  invariably  keeps  starboard-side  of 
the  fairway,  except  occasionally  when  driven  over  to  the 
opposite  side  in  order  to  avoid  barges.  Finds  no  extreme 
danger  or  any  great  influence  which  would  prevent  him  from 
maintaining  the  starboard-side,  as  a  general  rule,  both  up  and 
down  the  river  on  all  tides.  This  he  maintains,  if  he  stand 
alone." 

Mr.  G.  Duncan,  on  behalf  of  the  Shipowners'  Society,. 
“  desires  to  see  starboard-side  rule  enforced.  All  shipowners 
are  unanimous  upon  this  point.” 

Captain  J .  Ellis,  Marine  Superintendent,  General  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  says  : — “  Vessels  going  up  should  keep  one 
side,  and  those  going  down  should  keep  to  the  other.” 

In  the  report,  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  state  that 
most  of  the  owners  and  pilots  of  large  ships  are  in  favour  of 
this  rule,  and  they  further  state — “  The  Elder  Brethren  them¬ 
selves  think  that  the  starboard-side  rule  should  be  enforced 
up  to  Margaretness.” 

These  are  the  points,  Gentlemen,  I  am  instructed  to  bring 
to  your  notice,  but  you  will  have  them  placed  before  you  in 
a  more  practical  manner  than  I  am  able  to  do. 

Captain  Holt  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — Before 
referring  to  the  subject  of  the  Rule  of  the  Road,  I  wish  to 
mention  that  I  have  heard  several  adverse  opinions  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  take  up  the  subject 
of  the  Rule  of  the  Road  on  the  Thames  at  all.  Having 
myself  studied  through  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee’s 
Report  within  the  last  week,  I  have  found  out  two  or  three 
points  which  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  in  my  opinion 
that. this  Society  should  take  up  the  matter  as  strongly  as 
anybody  else.  The  Trinity  House,  in  making  their  Report 
to  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee,  remind  them  “that  if  the 
real  relations  of  the  master  and  pilot  were  made  clear,  and 
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the  pilot  stood  more  specifically,  *as  in  the  royal  service,  in 
the  position  of  the  master’s  adviser  only,  the  present  ex¬ 
emption  of  the  owner  could  not  on  any  ground  be  sustained.” 
This  was  strongly  broughtgbefore  us  in  1869,  by  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  in  the  case  of  the  Spindrift :  “  A  pilot  does  not  relieve 
the  captain  of  his  responsibility  for  the  navigation  of  his  own 
ship.  He  is  only  there  as  the  captain’s  adviser  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  local  navigation.”  Therefore,  it  is  certainly 
the  duty  of  this  Society  to  look  the  subject  up  as  strongly  as 
even  the  pilots  themselves  should.  Again,  at  the  end  ot 
their  Report,  they  remind  us  that  Section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  makes  it  a  misdemeanour  if  any  negligence  of 
the  Rule  of  the  Road  takes  place  at  sea,  and  the  recom¬ 
mendation  goes  on  to  say  these  enactments  make  the 
penalty  for  breach  of  the  Rules  of  Navigation  at  sea  much 
more  severe  than  a  breach  of  the  rule  in  the  Thames.  “  We, 
therefore,  see  no  reason  why  breaches  of  the  Rules  of  Navi¬ 
gation  in  the  Thames  should  not  be  likewise  punished  severely .” 
I  think  it  behoves  shipmasters  as  much  as  anybody,  and 
becomes  especially  the  duty  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society,  if 
we  are  to  be  liable  for  misdemeanour  for  breaking  the  rules 
in  the  Thames,  to  see  what  these  rules  are  before  they  become 
law.  I  am  led  to  speak  thus  strongly  myself,  as  I  am  still 
going  to  sea,  and  a  great  many  of  the  Committee  are  not. 
I  have  now  shown  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  take 
up  the  subject  of  these  Rules  of  the  Road  in  the  Thames 
very  strongly.  (Hear,  hear.)  Next  we  come  to  what  these 
rules  are  and  their  difficulties.  The  chief  one  to  my  mind  is 
the  hard-and-fast  port-helm.  Why  are  we  to  revive  what 
was  condemned  in  the  Act  of  1868  ?  Why  was  it  con¬ 
demned  and  certain  clauses  put  in  to  explain  it  ?  These 
are  Mr.  Thomas  Gray’s  own  words,  and  mind  you  he 
is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee. 
He  says  in  the  year  1868,  “  The  Legislature  have  done 
their  part.  They  have  made  plain,  simple,  effective  rules. 
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The  seamen  must  now  do  their  part  in  carrying  these  rules 
into  practice,  in  the  manner  and  in  the  spirit  intended  by  the 
framers;  and  the  Advocate  and  Jurist  must  do  his  part  by 
investigating  and  understanding  them.”  It  is  the  advocate 
and  jurist  as  a  rule  that  pull  us  into  a  hole,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  becomes  very  strongly  our  duty  to  take  care  of  our¬ 
selves.  If  we  have  this  hard-and-fast  rule  brought  up  again, 
how  are  we  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  ?  Even  the 
Trinity  House  recommend  that  every  vessel  should  keep  on 
her  starboard-side  of  the  river  or  fairway  up  to  Margaret- 
ness  ” — above  which  there  is  small  chance  of  keeping  any 
Rule  of  the  Road,  exceptions  to  the  rule  being  the  most 
numerous.  The  Thames  Traffic  Committee  have  seen  how 
impossible  it  is  to  make  a  rule  which  can  include  the  whole 
navigation  from  the  largest  steamer  down  to  the  smallest 
sailing  craft.  They  say  the  starboard-side  rule,  which  is  so 
“  extremely  attractive,  can  only  be  applied  to  vessels  which 
are  entirely  under  command,  which  in  effect  is  to  vessels 
moved  by  steam.” 

Now,  certainly  an  enormous  majority  must  be  in  this  class, 
but  still  the  Conservancy  Board  wish  to  bring  in  an  unwork¬ 
able  rule  to  favour  the  minority,  and  it  is  only  among  vessels 
moved  by  steam  that  serious  collisions  do  occur. 

The  proposed  steering  rule  seems  to  me  contrary  to  all 
the  evidence  taken,  and  also  against  the  finding  in  the  Report. 

The  working  of  the  25th  Clause  of  the  proposed  rules, 
“  That  when  two  steam  vessels  are  meeting  so  as  to  involve 
a  risk  of  collision,  they  shall  pass  one  another  port-side  to 
port-side,”  is  only  bringing  up  the  old  port-helm  rule  in  new 
words,  and  legalises  the  collision.  In  Mr.  Gray’s  words  we 
are  to  carry  out  the  Rule  “  in  the  spirit  intended  by  the 
framers,”  but  after  a  collision  the  advocate  and  jurist  will 
judge  us  on  the  letter  of  the  Rules.  It  is  more  especially  in 
narrow  waters  and  at  close  quarters  that  the  port-helm  rule 
is  so  vicious  in  its  consequences,  and  the  “  spirit  of  the 
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framers  ”  really  asks  us  to  go  on  the  starboard-side  of  the 
channel  to  avoid  the  collision,  whereas  the  letter  ofqhis  Rule 
may  often  cause  a,nd  legalize  the  collision.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Report  also  agrees  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Trinity  House,  that  the  starboard-side  rule  should  hold  good 
below  Margaretness,  or  Victoria  Dock,  “  which  is  indeed  the 
part  of  the  river  in  which  the  most  serious  collisions  are 
likely  to  occur.”  The  Report  also  shows  there  is  not  a  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom  that  has  not  got  the  starboard-side 
rule,  and  they  cannot  give  any  reason  why  we  cannot  have  it 
in  the  Thames.  The  next  great  difference  is  the  whistle 
signals  outside  the  boundary.  The  International  whistle 
signals,  are  one  for  going  to  starboard,  two  for  going  to  port, 
and  three  for  going  full  speed  a-stern.  Why  have  they  cut 
out  this  signal  to  indicate  that  we  are  going  full  speed  a-stern  ? 
In  a  crowded  river  there  may  be  difficulties  as  to  who  is 
speaking,  just  as  if  half  a  dozen  were  to  get  up  in  this  room 
and  speak  at  once ;  the  law  stands  good  elsewhere,  where  to 
an  extent  it  is  not  required  half  as  much  as  when  you  are 
crowded.  This  omission  will  cause  a  collision  with  the 
ship  a-stern  in  clearing  the  one  a-head  of  you,  and  is  jumping 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

At  present,  for  breaking  the  Bye-Laws  of  the  Conservancy, 
there  is  a  limit  of  fine  to  ^"5,  but  it  is  recommended  that  the 
penalty  of  misdemeanour  should  come  into  use  inside  the 
Thames  as  at  sea,  and  it  is  no  use  to  sit  down  and  wait  till 
that  law  is  made  and  then  say,  Why  did  not  we  see  it 
coming?  We  must  take  some  active  steps  at  the  present 
time  or  there  will  be  a  cry  of  “What  are  the  Committee 
doing  ?  They  are  not  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  the 
Society.”  Let  us  be  up  and  doing  before  it  is  too  late. 
There  appears  to  be  in  the  minds  of  some  that  the  two  rules 
“  of  passing  port-side  to  port-side,”  and  “  passing  on  the 
starboard-side  of  the  river  ”  are  synonymous,  but  the  Inter¬ 
national  rule  of  keeping  to  the  starboard-side  of  the  fairway 
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certainly  does  not  legalize  a  collision  which  is  caused  by 
trying  to  pass  port-side  to  port-side  when  there  is  risk  of 
collision  involved. 

Undoubtedly  the  spirit  of  the  framers  intended  by  this 
port-helm  rule  to  avoid  collision  by  using  the  helm  soon 
enough,  but  the  words  leave  no  option  when  you  have  not 
kept  to  the  starboard  hand  soon  enough,  whereas  the  star¬ 
board-side  rule  would  place  one  in  a  preliminary  position  of 
safety,  and  cause  the  mutual  action  which  is  so  desirable. 

The  absence  of  uniformity  between  the  Local  and  Inter¬ 
national  Laws  for  the  Rule  of  the  Road  cannot  be  over-rated 
as  a  cause  of  extreme  danger. 

Captain  Saunders  :  I  beg  to  deprecate  the  port-helm  in 
all  cases.  Much  must  be  left,  whether  it  is  a  pilot  or  a 
captain  in  charge  of  the  ship,  to  their  judgment  in  a  great 
measure,  whether  he  will  port  the  helm  or  keep  his  course. 
Many  a  ship  in  my  opinion  in  the  present  day  is  lost  entirely 
from  porting  the  helm.  I  have  followed  out  a  great  many 
cases,  and  that  is  the  impression  upon  my  mind.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  really  from  the  long  experience  I  have  had,  I 
could  never  conceive  how  men  should  port  their  helms  in 
certain  positions  to  meet  as  it  were  collisions.  Now,  with 
regard  to  porting  the  helm,  everyone  here  knows  it  depends 
very  much  upon  the  propulsion  of  the  vessel,  whether  she 
is  a  sailing  vessel  or  a  steamer.  It  depends  on  her  steerage  ; 
answering  the  helm  depends  entirely  upon  her  propulsion 
through  the  water.  If  she  is  not  going  more  than  three  or 
four  knots,  and  she  is  a  deeply-laden  vessel,  a  long  vessel, 
she  will  take  twice  as  long  a  time  before  she  will  answer  her 
helm  at  all.  A  small  vessel  will  do  it  immediately,  and 
therefore  I  say  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  ship.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  many  instances 
a  man  says  if  I  was  left  to  myself  I  should  not  port  my  helm, 
but  the  law  says  I  am  to  port  my  helm.  There  is  nothing  left 
to  his  judgment. 
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Captain  Shii^ner  :  I  know  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against 
the  port-helm.  You  are  making  it  a  hard-and-fast  rule, 
which,  I  think,  is  not  intended  by  the  Conservancy  or  what 
is  recommended  by  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee.  That 
is  not  intended  by  the  Conservancy  or  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  Rules,  and  if  you  take  away  the  port-helm  I  do  not 
see  anything  to  be  substituted  for  it.  If  you  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  two  men,  unless  you  leave  these  whistles  to 
say,  “  I  am  going  to  do  so  and  so,”  there  is  no  means  of 
letting  another  ship  know  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

Captain  Holt  :  It  is  just  this  “  spirit  ”  or  “  intention  ”  of 
the  framers  of  the  Rule  which  is  not  expressed  in  the  latter. 
What  I  ask  is  that  the  three  explanatory  clauses  of  the 
International  Law  for  port-helm  shall  be  admitted  in  the 
Thames  traffic — (hear,  hear), — and  the  starboard-side  rule, 
recommended  by  the  Trinity  House,  up  as  far  as  Margaret- 
ness. 

Captain  Buchanan  :  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  what  I  think  a  most  important  omission  from 
the  Rules  of  the  Thames  Conservancy.  We  heard  our 
Secretary  read  just  now  that  Mr.  Martin,  whom  I  think 
everybody  must  have  heard  of,  and  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  persons,  said  with  the  starboard-side  rule  there 
would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  except  for  the  barges. 
The  Thames  Conservancy  have  not  taken  any  notice  of 
that.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  which  Captain  Burrows 
expressed  on  our  behalf,  particular  attention  was  called  to 
that,  and  it  was  recommended  that  barges  be  towed  from 
Halfway  Reach  to  London  Bridge.  We  are  a  long  way  off 
of  getting  that.  It  is  strange  the  Thames  Conservancy  have 
omitted  that  altogether.  I  think  it  would  not  do  any  harm 
at  all  events  if  the  Society  were  to  draw  attention  to  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  law  is  in  a  condition  now  that  they 
are  supposed  to  be  prevented  coming  across  the  channel, 
but  we  know  they  never  are.  It  would  be  well  if  attention 
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could  be  drawn  to  the  importance  of  having  them  towed 
altogether,  as  well  as  through  voyages  as  recommended  by 
the  Traffic  Committee  but  not  acted  on  by  Conservancy, 
It  must:  come  to  that  before  very  long.  I  hope  some  one 
may  be  able  to  follow  me  who  has  had  more  recent  experi¬ 
ence  on  that  subject. 

Captain  Vaux  :  I  wish  to  submit,  after  Captain  Buchanan’s 
remarks,  that  these  byedaws  for  the  barges  are  not  stringent 
enough,  in  fact  are  taken  no  notice  of  at  all.  We  know  what 
great  confusion  these  barges  cause,  not  only  to  steamers,  but 
to  sailing  vessels.  I  have  had  a  great  many  difficulties  with 
these  barges  drifting  about.  They  do  not  think  of  getting 
out  of  your  way ;  you  must  get  out  of  theirs.  I  should 
suggest  that  this  Society  protest  against  the  omission  of  any 
bye-law  to  regulate  the  traffic  of  barges,  and  I  would  move 
a  resolution  about  this  matter,  gentlemen. 

Captain  Buchanan  :  I  shall  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  it. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  notorious  that  these  barges  do  lie 
about  all  over  the  river. 

Captain  Williams  :  There  is  no  denying  it. 

Captain  Saunders  :  A  single  bargeman  is  put  in  a  barge 
that  needs  for  its  successful  handling  at  least  four  times  as 
many  men,  when  light  particularly,  and  when  there  is  any 
wind.  If  the  men  did  their  very  best  they  could  not  keep 
them  out  of  the  way  of  passing  ships.  It  is  also  well  known 
to  us  that  they  do  not  do  their  very  best.  They  seem  rather 
to  revel  in  the  delights  of  getting  in  the  way  of  ships  and 
steamers  ;  the  surprise  to  me  is  that  they  are  allowed  to  go 
about  with  such  great  things  with  a  single  man  in  charge. 

Captain  Williams:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  say  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  by  our  good  friend  Captain  Holt,  and  I  think  if 
they  were  put  in  some  condensed  form  and  sent  to  the 
proper  parties  great  attention  and  consideration  would  be 
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given  to  them.  (Hear.)  That  is  what  I  think ;  that  is  my 
impression.  Now,  as  regards  the  recommendation  of  the 
Trinity  House  Corporation,  the  Elder  Brethren,  we  have 
had  special  meetings  at  the  Board  often  upon  these  very 
Bye-Laws,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Trinity  House  them¬ 
selves  have  always  been  forcibly  brought  forward  at  that 
Board.  We  have  never  had  one  meeting  (I  think  we  have 
had  one)  where  we  have  not  had  the  Deputy  Master  with  us 
and  a  member  of  the  Trinity  House,  one  of  the  Elder 
Brethren.  They  have  been,  or  supposed  to  be,  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  so  that 
what  I  want  to  say  is  this  :  that  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board  have  not  in  any  way  opposed  the  opinions  of  the 
Elder  Brethren  or  their  recommendations,  inasmuch  as 
there  has  been  no  committee  at  all  upon  these  Bye-Laws 
upon  which  we  have  not  had  the  Deputy  Master  and  a 
member  of  the  Elder  Brethren  with  us.  Now  with  respect 
to  the  barges.  It  has  been  a  very  difficult  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Conservancy  Board  :  an  extremely  difficult 
subject  to  deal  with.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  a  simple  thing 
to  pass  bye-laws  where  you  have  twenty  members  or  twenty- 
three  members  on  a  Board.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  to 
be  done.  I  would  also  say  a  great  deal  of  consideration  and 
pains  have  been  taken  to  meet  the  views  of  the  public,  and 
if  you  knew  the  desire  there  is  of  meeting  the  views  of  the 
public  in  everything  as  regards  the  River  Thames,  not  only 
the  navigation  of  it  but  in  every  other  respect,  I  am  sure 
you  would  give  them  credit  ;  that  if,  in  any  possible  way, 
they  could  meet  your  views  they  would  do  it.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  they  would  do  it.  Now  with  respect  to  Mr.  Martin 
who  has  been  spoken  of  so  many  times.  I  had  Mr.  Martin’s 
opinion  when  this  thing  was  first  started  a  long  time  ago. 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  ;  I  took  great  trouble  and 
great  pains,  and  I  was  heart  and  soul  for  the  hard-and-fast 
port-helm — quite  full  of  it.  I  went  to  Sir  Frederick  Nichol- 
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son  ;  I  went  to  our  Secretary  Captain  Burstall,  than  whom 
there  is  not  a  more  practical  man  anywhere  seeing  he  was 
a  long  time  taking  surveys  of  all  the  Thames  improvements 
and  the  Coast  as  well.  Then  I  spoke  to  Sir  Richard  Collin- 
son,  and  I  spoke  to  every  nautical  man  on  the  Board,  but  I 
must  tell  you,  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  pilots  them¬ 
selves  put  the  Board  regularly  in  a  maze.  Sir  Frederick 
Nicholson  said  to  me,  “  now  look  here,  Williams,  before  you 
are  so  strong,  read  the  paper  by  Captain  Burstall,  which 
will  be  handed  to  you,”  and  when  I  read  it  all  my  views 
about  the  hard-and-fast  port-helm,  starboard-side,  or  port- 
helm  were  turned  upside  down.  I  found  one  man  was  for  it 
and  another  man  was  for  using  his  own  judgment,  but  all  those 
rules  you  know  only  come  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
where  you  meet  sailing  barges  and  schooners  and  every  kind 
of  craft  that  you  can  imagine.  Well,  now  I  have  had  a  long 
say,  and  all  I  want  our  good  friends  to  understand  is  that 
if  the  paper  read  and  the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed 
by  Captain  Holt,  or  our  other  friends  here,  can  be  put  in  a 
condensed  form  I  am  sure  they  will  have  as  much  attention 
as  if  they  were  to  come  down  from  Lord  Sandon  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  perfectly  certain  the 
desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public,  and  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Thames,  is  the  one  important  thing 
in  the  mind  of  the  Chairman  and  of  the  members  of  the 
Conservancy  Board.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Captain  Holt:  After  the  expressions  we  have  just  heard 
from  Captain  Williams,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  we  are 
all  of  us  on  the  same  lay,  of  trying  to  do  our  utmost  for  the 
safe  navigation  of  everybody  up  and  down  the  Thames,  but 
I  think  there  is  also  a  very  broad  opinion  that  some  interests 
clash  so  strongly  with  others,  that  it  is,  as  Captain  Williams 
says,  very  hard  for  them  to  form  a  very  good  opinion  or  a 
sound  judgment,  when  everything  is  so  conflicting.  It  is  on 
the  strength  of  that,  that  I  have  gone  into  this  Rule  of  the 
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Road  subject  so  strongly.  I  only  wish  to  do  my  little  mite, 
as  Captain  Williams  would  know,  in  trying  to  do  away  with 
all  the  collisions  and  all  the  mishaps,  and  all  the  loss  of  life. 
I  have  felt  so  strongly  myself,  because  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  it,  and  it  is  not  in  any  antagonistic  way  at  all 
that  I  was  speaking  just  now.  I  want  to  put  sufficient 
pressure  on  to  get,  what  I  believe  to  be,  a  means  of  securing 
the  public  safety.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  this  Society  as  a  body 
are  not  sufficiently  heard  or  taken  notice  of,  and  I  believe  by 
expressing  our  practical  opinions  on  this  great  public  question, 
we  shall  be  making  the  value  of  the  Society  apparent. 

The  Chairman  :  Our  business  here  is  to  do  the  best  we 
can  to  inform  the  gentlemen  who  have  to  make  laws  for  us, 
and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 

Captain  Williams:  And  they  will  be  very  glad  if  you 
will  send  them  any  ideas  of  yours. 

Captain  Shinner  :  The  starboard-side  rule,  though  not 
carried  to  the  extent  of  being  made  a  hard-and-fast  rule, 
like  the  International,  which  is  enforced  only  when  it  is  safe 
and  practicable,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  simple  way 
of  conducting  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  from  what  I 
hear  the  same  thing  is  done  in  other  countries,  and  why  it 
should  not  be  used  on  the  Thames  I  cannot  myself  see.  I 
have  spoken  to  several  pilots  at  Gravesend,  and  they  all 
agree  that  it  should  be  done.  There  should  be  some  line 
drawn  somewhere  about  Margaretness,  the  entrance  to 
Victoria  Docks,  or  the  East  India  Docks,  and  as  far  as  the 
Yantlet  Creek. 

The  Chairman  :  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  serious  omission  :  that  these  regulations 
about  whistles,  showing  the  course  followed  by  the  steamer, 
do  not  include  the  third  rule  of  three  whistles,  to  show  she  is 
going  a-stern.  Up  to  a  certain  point  that  is  the  rule  and 
imperative,  and  after  that  certain  point  and  where  it  is  likely 
to  be  most  important,  it  is  forgotten  altogether.  If  it  is 
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advisable  to  use  a  signal  to  show  a  steamer  is  going  to  port 
or  to  starboard,  the  going  a-stern,  particularly  with  a  heavy 
ship,  is  a  very  important  movement  indeed,  and  some  signal 
might  be  used  to  show  it, — to  show  she  is  going  a-stern.  If 
it  be  made  a  rule  that  one  blast  or  two  blasts  should  show 
certain  evolutions,  and  that  the  use  of  the  second  be  com¬ 
pulsory,  there  is  no  reason  against,  and  certainly  there  are 
many  reasons  in  favour  of,  the  third  signal. 

The  following  Resolutions  having  been  proposed,  seconded, 
and  put  to  the  meeting  from  the  Chair,  were  carried 
unanimously  : — 

“  Resolved  : — That  this  Society  records  its  most  serious 
objection  to  the  Bye-Laws  proposed  by  the  Thames  Con¬ 
servancy,  as  follows  : — 

“  The  omission  of  any  Bye-Law  to  regulate  the  traffic  of 
barges  (especially  dumb  barges)  on  the  Thames.  The 
want  of  which  is  felt  to  be  the  principal  cause  of 
obstruction  to  safe  navigation. 

“  Bye-Law  No.  22,  relating  to  the  Rule  of  the  Road,  which 
perpetuates  the  present  vicious  system  of  vessels  navi¬ 
gating  the  river  on  either  side,  thus  creating  confusion 
and  danger,  and  to  prevent  which  the  proposed  ‘  port- 
to-port  ’  rule  (now  in  existence)  has  been  found  in 
practice  to  be  of  no  avail ;  and,  moreover,  does  not 
agree  with  the  International  Rule,  No.  21. 

“  The  proposed  Bye-Law,  No.  23,  as  to  steamers  meeting 
at  sundry  points  of  the  river,  which  is  liable  at  times  to 
produce  dangerous  consequences,  and  which,  if  a  star- 
board-side  Rule  of  the  Road  were  adopted,  would  not  be 
operative. 

“  And  this  Society  maintains  that — 

“  The  starboard-side  rule  (so-called)  would  tend  to  promote 
safety  and  clear  navigation,  even  though  not  carried  to 
the  extent  of  being  made  a  hard-and-fast  rule. 

“  That  the  3rd  signal,  for  ‘  going  a-stern,’  authorised  by 
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the  International  Rules,  should  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 

* 

servancy  Bye-Laws,  as  it  would  be  of  service  for  the 
Thames,  and  insure  conformity  with  the  aforesaid  Inter¬ 
national  Rules. 

“  Resolved  :  that  these  Resolutions  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
forwarded  to  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and,  if  necessary, 
further  steps  shall  be  taken  so  that  the  objections  of  this 
Society  shall  not  fail  to  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council. 

“  That  a  deputation  from  this  Society,  together  with  some 
shipowners,  be  requested  to  wait  upon  the  Thames  Con¬ 
servancy  Board,  in  order  to  state  the  views  expressed  at 
this  Extraordinary  General  Meeting.” 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  for  their  untiring 
vigilance,  in  the  Society’s  interest,  were  passed,  including  one 
to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


WRECK  REGISTER  FOR  1877-78,  AND  LIFE¬ 
BOAT  MEN. 


FROM  the  Abstract  of  the  Wreck  Register,  compiled  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  shown  that  from  July  1,  1877, 
to  June  30,  1878,  the  number  of  wiecks,  casualties,  and 
collisions  on  or  near  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounted  to  3,641,  which  number  is  less  than  that  of  last 
year  by  523.  This  number  includes  losses  and  damage  of 
all  kinds,  including  total  loss,  of  which  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  are  attended  with  loss  of  life.  In  the  3,641  cases  of 
wreck,  casualty,  and  collision,  only  422  cases  were  total  loss  ; 
the  loss  of  life  in  these  wrecks  amounted  to  126  souls.  The 
remainder  consist  of  936  serious,  and  2,283  minor  accidents. 
The  number  of  British  vessels  entering  and  clearing  from 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  one  year  averages  600,000, 
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of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  102,000,000  tons.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  wrecks  from  1854  to  1877-78  : — 1854  (last  six 
months),  458;  1855,  1,141;  1856,  1,153;  i857>  1,143  5  l8f8, 

1,170;  1859,  1,416;  1860,1,379;  1861,  1,494;  i862,  1,488; 

1863,  1,664;  1864,  1,390;  1865,  1,656;  1866,  1,860;  1867, 

2,090;  1868,  1,747;  1869,2,114;  1870,  1,502;  1871,  1,575; 

1872,  1,958;  1873  (first  six  months),  957;  1873-4,  1*803; 
i874-5,  3,59o;  1875-6,  3,757;  1876-7,  4,i64  *»  1877-8,  3,641. 
— Total,  in  twenty-five  years,  46,320,  and  with  an  awful  loss 
of  life  amounting  to  17,829. 

The  localities  of  wrecks,  excluding  collisions,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — East  Coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  1,007  5  South 
Coast,  604  ;  West  Coast  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
944  ;  North  Coast  of  Scotland,  106  ;  other  parts,  185. — Total, 
2,846. 

The  greatest  destruction  of  human  life  in  one  wreck  was 
at  the  foundering  of  H.M.  ship  Euvydice,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
24th  March,  1878.  Of  the  318  souls  on  board  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  only  two  were  saved. 

Excluding  collisions  out  of  the  2,846  casualties,  2,446 
occurred  to  English  ships,  and  400  to  foreigners.  Of  these 
2,446  ships,  1,537  were  coasters;  728  in  foreign  trade,  and 
1 61  fishing  vessels  ;  12  casualties  to  foreigners  employed  in 
British  coasting  trade  ;  323  casualties  to  foreigners  bound  to 
or  from  British  ports  not  coasting;  65  casualties  to  foreigners 
not  trading  to  or  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Between  1861  and  1878,  the  number  of  British  and  foreign 
ships  that  came  to  grief  on  our  coasts,  and  resulted  in  loss  of 
life,  was  2,910;  loss  of  life,  13,990  souls. 

During  the  year  under  consideration.  Serious  damage — 
33  ships  were  lost  from  defect  in  the  ships  and  equipments  ; 
138  errors  of  masters,  officers,  crews,  or  pilots  ;  289  stress  of 
weather  ;  127  other  causes.  Cases  of  minor  damage  for  same 
period  :--i34  defects  in  ships  and  equipments  ;  198  errors  of 
masters,  officers,  crew,  or  pilots  ;  1,002  stress  of  weather  ;  231 
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other  causes.  Excluding  collisions  and  foreign  ships  that 
were  wrecked  and  damaged  : — 220  new  ships  ;  325  ships  from 
3  to  7  years  old  ;  508  ships  from  7  to  14  years  old  ;  81 1  ships 
from  15  to  30  years  old  ;  418  ships  from  30  to  50  years  old  ; 
54  ships  from  50  to  60  years  old  ;  26  ships  from  60  to  70  years 
old  ;  17  ships  from  70  to  80  years  old  ;  7  ships  from  80  to  go 
years  old  ;  1  ship  from  90  to  100  years  old  ;  2  ships  over  100 
years;  57  ships  ages  unknown.  Excluding  collisions— 448 
steamships  and  2,398  sailing  ships  were  lost.  Of  the  2,446 
British  ships  meeting  with  disaster,  1,264  ships  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  100  tons  ;  777  ships  did  not  exceed  300  tons  ;  174  ships 
did  not  exceed  500  tons  ;  231  ships  were  above  500  tons.  Of 
the  294  British  ships  totally  lost  28  were  iron  ships  ;  of  this 
number  27  were  steamships.  Of  the  3,641  cases,  the  force 
of  the  wind  is  given  in  1,352  ;  286  ships  were  lost  or  damaged 
with  the  wind  from  N.  to  E. ;  188  ships  were  lost  or  damaged 
with  the  wind  from  E.  to  S. ;  600  ships  were  lost  or  damaged 
v/ith  the  wind  from  S.  to  W. ;  278  ships  were  lost  or  da¬ 
maged  with  the  wind  from  W.  to  N. — Total,  1,352.  553  ships 
came  to  grief  with  the  wind  at  force  7  to  8  ;  799  ships  came 
to  grief  with  the  wind  at  force  9. — Total,  1,352. 

Casualties  to  ships  in  harbours  and  rivers — Total  loss,  29  ; 
very  serious  damage,  291  ;  minor  damage,  752. — Total,  1,072. 
Of  these  casualties  759  were  collisions;  16  foundered;  189 
stranded;  108  miscellaneous.  These  1,072  casualties  caused 
the  loss  or  damag-e  to  1,919  ships.  1,099  were  British  sailing 
ships;  623  were  British  steamships;  150  were  foreign  sail¬ 
ing  ships  ;  47  were  foreign  steamships.  Loss  of  lives,  13. 

Collisions  795 — 38  were  between  two  steamships,  both 
under  weigh  ;  892  lives  were  lost.  377  lives  in  ships  that  foun¬ 
dered  ;  181  lives  in  collisions ;  154  lives  in  vessels  stranded  ; 
155  lives  in  missing  ships;  25  lives  from  various  causes. 
126  ships  from  which  these  lives  were  lost — 105  were  British 
ships,  involving  loss  of  816  lives  ;  21  were  foreign  ships,  in¬ 
volving  loss  of  76  lives. 
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It  appears  that  the  3,641  wrecks,  casualties,  and  collisions 
reported  as  having  occurred  on  and  near  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1877-8,  comprised  4,436 
vessels.  The  number  of  ships  is  in  excess  of  the  casualties 
reported,  because  two  ships  must  be  involved  in  cases  of  col¬ 
lision  ;  it  may  be  more.  Thus  795  were  collisions,  and  2,846 
were  wrecks  and  casualties,  not  collisions.  Of  these  363 
were  wrecks,  &c.,  resulting  in  total  loss  ;  696  were  casualties 
with  serious  damage,  and  1,758  minor  accidents.  The  loss 
of  life  would  have  been  awful  during  this  period  without 
the  lifeboats’  crews,  who  are  ever  ready  and  willing  to 
put  off  to  the  stranded  ship.  The  men  who  man  these  boats 
never  take  into  consideration  the  danger  they  themselves 
are  incurring  in  their  endeavours  to  save  life,  but  are  ever 
ready  to  go  out  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  on  a  winter’s 
night  that  would  appal  any  but  a  lifeboat’s  crew*.  When  we 
consider  how  liable  our  coasts  are  to  fearful  storms  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  especially  during  our  winter  months,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  with  our  immense  shipping  trade 
wrecks  and  casualties  are  inevitable,  with  great  destruction 
of  valuable  property,  and  above  all  loss  of  many  very  precious 
lives.  Navigation  is  not  the  haphazard  thing  it  was  in  olden 
times,  when  a  handful  of  degrees  out  in  longitude  was 
nothing.  The  mariner  of  the  present  day  can  tell  to  within 
an  hour,  after  a  long  voyage,  when  he  will  make  the  land  or 
see  the  light.  Once  in  the  English  Channel,  the  lighthouses 
at  night  and  the  various  points  of  land  by  day  will  lead  him 
up.  Every  shoal  is  accurately  laid  down  upon  his  chart, 
most  of  them  are  marked  by  a  lightship,  which  will  guide  by 
day  or  night.  The  steam-siren  and  fog-horn  will  give  him 
timely  warning  in  thick  or  hazy  weather  ;  skilled  pilots  await 
him  in  narrow  waters  to  conduct  him  into  port ; — but  what 
use  are  all  these  in  a  gale  that  no  sail  will  stand  and  the 
weather  as  thick  as  pea-soup  ?  When  the  hurricane  walks 
the  waters  the  strongest  ship  ever  built  with  all  modern  ap- 
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pliances  is  as  a  child’s  toy,  and,. if  not  a  steamship,  there  is 
no  chance  for  her  on  a  lee-shore.  What  is  the  use  of  the 
barometer  and  storm  warnings  unless  they  are  regarded  ? — 
what  is  the  use  of  hoisting  a  drum  or  a  cone  to  tell  the  mariner 
he  had  better  remain  in  port  or  seek  the  shelter  of  one  before 
the  gale  comes  on,  when  it  is  more  than  his  situation  is  worth 
to  do  the  one  or  the  other  ?  Such  now  is  the  demand  for 
speed,  especially  with  steamers,  that  on  they  must  go  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  weather.  We  have  no  greater  proof  of  this  than 
in  the  Atlantic  mail  boats ;  no  drum  or  cone  stops  them ; 
they  can  and  do  face  successfully  any  gale.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  with  a  steamer  loaded  almost  to  the  scuppers, 
at  every  plunge  sending  some  forty  feet  of  herself  under  water, 
and  but  for  having  no  bulwarks,  would  founder  with  the 
weight  of  water  on  deck,  the  sea  at  times  making  a  complete 
breach  over  fore  and  aft.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  best 
seaman  is  beaten  by  these  circumstances  assisting  the  fury  of 
the  storm  and  the  howling  of  the  tempest  ?  A  sailor  expects 
gales  of  wind,  takes  them  as  naturally  as  the  duckling  does  to 
the  water,  but  no  sailor  likes  to  go  to  sea  in  a  ship  that  is 
more  like  a  half-tide  rock  than  a  ship.  Let  any  man  stand 
at  the  entrance  of  any  of  our  large  docks  and  watch  the 
steamers  going  out,  he  will  very  soon  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  no  wonder  steamers  founder.  The  wonder  in  his 
mind  would  be,  “  How  can  they  ever  get  down  the  channel  ?” 
To  this  overloading  is  the  dark  catalogue  of  wrecked  and 
foundered  ships,  with  the  awful  cost  of  human  life,  mainly 
due ;  the  storm  through  which  a  fairly  loaded  ship  will  pass 
harmless,  is  destruction  to  the  too  deeply  laden.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  disasters  on  our  coasts  were  less  than  1,200, 
ten  years  ago  they  were  1,700,  and  in  1877  they  amounted  to 
more  than  4,000.  The  Plimsoll  mark,  which  was  to  remedy 
this  overloading,  is  the  greatest  farce  ever  invented,  and  com¬ 
pletely  hoodwinks  those  who  are  not  nautical,  and  do  not 
know  its  uselessness.  The  sailor  follows  a  dangerous  calling 
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at  the  best ;  ships  must  be  lost  and  lives  sacrificed  while- 
gales  and  dark  dirty  nights  prevail,  during  which  no  observa¬ 
tions  can  be  taken  or  lights  seen;  but  let  these  cases  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum — do  not  send  ships  to  sea  so  over¬ 
loaded  that  it  is  only  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world  they 
ever  reach  their  destination. 

The  National  Life  Boat  Institution  is,  if  not  the  greatest,, 
one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  this  country.  The  boats  of 
this  society  stud  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are 
dependent  solely  on  the  liberality  of  the  public  for  support, 
while  the  crews  are  composed  of  volunteers  from  among  the 
seamen  at  or  near  the  station.  In  thirty  years  the  income  of 
the  Society  has  risen  from  £300  per  annum  to  the  sum  of 
^40,000.  The  value  of  property  in  life-boats  and  stations  on 
the  coast  is  estimated  at  ^300,000.  The  fleet  of  life-boats  is 
now  nearly  three  hundred,  and  the  expenditure  on  stations 
and  other  means  of  saving  life  amounts  to  very  nearly  half  a 
million.  The  fleet  is  manned  by  twelve  thousand  men,  than 
whom  no  bolder  or  braver  can  be  found  ;  and  their  service  is 
marked  by  deeds  of  courage  and  heroism  that  will  not  only 
bear  comparison  with,  but  will  far  outshine  the  most  daring 
achievements  on  the  battle-field.  If  to  be  cool  in  the  hour  of 
great  danger — to  save  life  in  its  hour  of  peril  at  the  risk  of 
their  own,  simply  from  the  desire  to  aid  their  fellow  creatures 
— renders  men  worthy  of  the  highest  decoration  a  Sovereign 
can  bestow,  then  these  men’s  breasts  should  be  covered  with 
decorations.  Four  thousand  lives  were  rescued  by  these  men 
last  year ;  for  this  has  one  lifeboat  crew  been  decorated  ? 
It  is  useless  to  say  these  men  do  not  care  for  decoration  ; 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Even  if  it  were  so,  which  I 
deny,  if  a  deed  of  courage  and  heroism  is*  worthy  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  in  her  Majesty’s 
service,  why  not  for  the  lifeboat  men  ?  The  only  reason 
that  can  be  given  for  not  decorating  these  men  with  the 
highest  is,  that  they  so  continually  perform  these  acts  that 
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the  Government  could  not  make  the  decorations  fast 
enough. 

The  greatest  number  of  wrecks  is  at  or  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Thames,  the  Tyne,  the  Severn,  and  the  Mersey.  Our 
commercial  greatness  is  purchased  at  the  peril  of  the  British 
merchant  seamen,  and  every  storm  that  sweeps  along  our 
coasts  overwhelms  some  of  them  in  a  sailor’s  grave.  At  the 
end  of  last  year  the  tonnage  of  the  Merchant  Navy  of  the 
British  Empire  was  8,329,421  tons,  of  which  6,492,120  be¬ 
longed  to  Great  Britain.  This  year  the  tonnage  is  10,200,000 
tons.  This  is  very  nearly  double  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  seven  times  that  of  the  German  Empire, 
eight  times  that  of  Italy  and  France,  and  considerably  more 
than  all  these  countries  put  together.  In  steam  tonnage  we 
are  even  better  off,  for  though  the  United  States  keep  their 
place,  Germany  and  Italy  are  nowhere,  while,  as  regards 
increasing  tonnage,  464,511  tons  were  added.  To  man  this 
fleet  requires  over  200,000  souls.  Our  ships  are  getting 
larger  and  stronger  every  year ;  collision-bulkheads,  and 
water-tight  compartments  are  the  rule  now,  not  the  excep¬ 
tion,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arizona  going  fifteen  knots,, 
they  can  ram  an  iceberg,  and  not  immediately  disappear  but 
get  safely  back  to  port  with  all  on  board.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  fire,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  casualty  more 
awful  than  a  collision  with  an  iceberg  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night ;  only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  truly  esti¬ 
mate  the  awful  horror  of  the  scene  :  a  mountain  of  ice  over¬ 
head,  masses  of  ice,  from  a  few  pounds  to  tons  weight,  falling 
on  the  deck  of  the  unfortunate  ship,  the  sea  breaking  over 
her  in  all  directions  ;  few  ever  survive  it.  But  still  more 
awful  is  a  collision  between  two  large  steamships  in  a  fog, 
full  of  passengers,  when  the  collision  may  be  fatal  to  both  ; 
both  ships,  with  all  on  board,  going  down  in  a  few  minutes. 
No  lights  or  Rules  of  the  Road  will  prevent  collisions  such 
as  these  ;  but  a  collision  in  daylight  and  clear  weather  ought 
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never  to  occur  in  open  waters.  Immunity  from  collision  at 
night  time,  in  clear  weather,  depends  upon  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  moment ;  collisions  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  rareiy  occur.  Does  the  port-helm  Rule  prevent 
collisions  ?  Certainly  not. 

HENRY  FAITHFULL. 


THE  THAMES  CONSERVANCY. 


THE  above-named  Board  having  signified  its  intention  to 
hear  objections  or  representations  respecting  their 
proposed  Bye-Laws,  received  a  deputation  on  behalf  of  the 
Shipmasters’  Society  on  the  ioth  inst.,  when  the  following 
opinions  were  expressed  in  support  of  the  Resolutions  passed 
at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  which  we  publish 
elsewhere : — 

“  On  behalf  of  the  Shipmasters’  Society  we  desire  to  place 
before  you  our  serious  objections  to  the  under-mentioned 
Bye-Laws  as  proposed  by  your  Honourable  Board  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Thames  traffic,  viz.  : — 

“  i.  The  absence  of  any  controlling  law  over  dumb  barges , 
they  being  admitted  in  all  the  evidence  to  be  the  chief 
hindrance  to  carrying  out  whatever  Rule  of  the  Road  your 
Honourable  Board  may  see  fit  to  adopt.  Steam  power  for 
this  purpose  having  been  recommended  by  the  Thames 
Traffic  Committee,  we  fail  to  see  the  reason  for  such  help¬ 
less  obstructions  to  the  safety  of  the  navigation  being  un¬ 
noticed  in  your  proposed  Bye-Laws.* 

“  2.  The  responsibility  of  carrying  out  Bye-Law  22  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  shipmasters,  considering  the 
recommendation  of  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  (in  which 


*  The  deputation  elicited  the  fact  that  the  Conservators  are  powerless  to 
deal  with  this  most  important  point  except  by  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 
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are  embodied  such  high  authorities)  to  make  the  master 
responsible  for  the  handling  of  his  ship  with  the  pilot  only  as 
his  advisor.  Also  the  penalty  of  misdemeanour  attached  for 
the  breach  of  this  regulation. 

“  The  chief  aim  in  framing  regulations  for  the  Rule  of  the 
Road  being  the  prevention  of  collision,  we  feel  that  Bye- 
Law  22  in  no  way  has  this  effect,  under  the  circumstances  of  two 
meeting  ships  coming  close  to  each  other  before  seeing  their 
risk  of  collision.  Under  which  particular  case  the  Bye-Law 
legalizes  a  collision  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  to  interpret 
the  legal  sense  of  such  words,  when  the  International  rule 
would  allow  safety  under  the  explanatory  clauses. 

“  The  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  International  Rule  21 
being,  that  ships  are  by  it  placed  in  a  ‘ preliminary  position 
of  safety'  before  meeting  in  close  quarters,  which  is  the  real 
essence  of  prevention.  This  International  Rule  21  having 
been  especially  constructed  for  the  use  of  narrow  channels 
such  as  the  Thames,  we  entirely  fail  to  see  any  argument 
against  its  use  in  your  code. 

“  Again,  after  having  allowed  two  ships  to  approach  each 
other  till  a  collision  is  imminent,  it  is  useless  to  fall  back  on 
Bye-Laws  1  and  2  as  having  any  power  in  themselves  of  pre¬ 
vention,  by  pleading  ‘the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.’ 

“We  most  earnestly  contend  that  Arts.  15  and  21  of  the 
International  Rules  will,  combined,  far  surpass  in  prevention 
of  collision  your  proposed  Rule  22. 

“  Bye-Law  23,  ‘  compelling  steamers  to  wait  under  points,’ 
in  the  event  of  more  than  one  or  several  having  to  wait 
together,  would  create  greater  danger  in  blocking  up  the 
thoroughfare,  than  the  evil  to  be  avoided  by  meeting.  Taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  prohibition  of  the  third  International 
whistle  signal,  it  only  transfers  the  danger  from  the  bow  to 
the  stern,  and  may  cause  all  control  to  be  lost  over  many 
steamers  that  are  difficult  to  handle  under  much  easier 
circumstances. 
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“  Again,  a  definite  order  to  ‘  ease  the  engines  ’  seems  to 
have  a  great  source  of  danger  in  it,  as  legally  forbidding  a 
full  speed  power  to  be  used,  which  the  ‘  special  circumstances 
of  the  case  ’  might  so  often  require  *  to  avoid  immediate 
danger.’ 

“  Whereas,  were  Rule  27,  which  is  restricted  to  the  river 
above  Teddington,  extended  to  the  whole  river,  it  would  fully 
meet  the  requirements  contemplated  by  Art.  23. 

“  The  verbiage  of  Bye-Law  24  requires  reconstruction,  as 
in  its  present  form  it  leaves  a  doubt  as  to  what  is  intended  to 
be  a  crossing  steamer.  Every  steamer  which  may  be  thrown 
off  her  course  by  starboard  helm  to  avoid  any  barge  or 
sailing  craft,  will  become  involuntarily  a  *  crossing  vessel,’ 
and  will  find  herself  helpless  to  conform  to  Bye-Law  22 
should  a  meeting  vessel  be  in  her  proximity. 

“  The  meeting  vessel  also,  in  trying  to  conform  to  either 
Bye-Law  22  or  25,  would  inevitably  collide. 

“  Uniformity  of  rules  is  our  great  object,  and  our  desire  is 
considerably  supported  by  views  which  have  recently  been 
expressed  by  Captain  Murray,  viz. :  ‘  That  if  masters  will 

not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  International  Rules  which 
they  are  continually  called  upon  to  use,  accidents  will  occur.’ 
And  from  this  point  of  view  we  submit  that  it  will  be  better 
for  masters  to  have  only  one  set  of  rules,  with  a  few  special 
Bye-Laws,  rather  than  confuse  them  by  conflicting  regula¬ 
tions,  either  as  to  steering  rules  or  steam  whistle  signals. 

“  Finally,  we  feel  assured  that  the  only  object  your  Honour¬ 
able  Board  can  have  is  the  diminution  of  collisions  which 
have  caused  such  a  fearful  loss  of  life,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  case  of  the  Princess  Alice  would  not  have  occurred 
under  a  starboard-side  rule  for  navigating  the  Thames. 

“  We  therefore  pray  that  your  deliberation  may  have  a 
successful  issue  on  this  point,  and  trust  our  present  views 
may  be  of  some  assistance.” 
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A  CHRISTMAS  APPEAL. 


JpOYFUL  and  merry  Christmas  has  come 
Again  to  find  many  friends  from  home  ; 

Many  loved  ones  away  on  the  briny  sea, 

On  whose  behalf  let  us  make  a  plea. 

Christmas  is  welcomed  on  sea  and  on  land, 

By  every  Christian,  humble  or  grand, 

And  it  is  the  aim  of  all  who  are  able, 

To  add  a  dish  to  their  Christmas  table. 

We  know  the  fare  of  “  Our  Sailors  ”  is  plain, 

While  ploughing  the  deep  and  the  mighty  main, 

And  every  effort  to  cheer  their  repast, 

Will  be  sure  to  meet  with  reward  at  last. 

Our  “  British  Seamen,”  willing  and  smart, 

Are  for  ev’ry  small  kindness  grateful  at  heart, 

And  like  children  they  look  to  the  children’s  feast, 

A  hope  for  “  an  extra  plum-pudding”  at  least. 

So  may  every  ship  speed  its  passage  faster, 

Which  has  for  commander  a  “  British  Master,” 

Who  to  the  good  old  English  custom  adhere, 

Of  “  pudding”  and  plenty  of  good  “  Christmas  Cheer.” 

WILLIAM  PATERSON  LIND, 

Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  British  Seamen’s 
Protection  Society. 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE  INQUIRIES  WHERE 

Reported  since 


Ship. 

Casualty. 

Loss  of 
Life. 

Inquiry. 

Electric,  s.s.,  and  the 

Collision,  17th  October, 

1 

Liverpool : 

Ella  Mary 

1879. 

Raffles,  Stip.  Mag., 
31st  October,  1879 

Tanibaroora  ... 

Lost  at  Masthead  Reef, 
22nd  July,  1879. 

•  •  • 

Rockhampton  : 

Magistrates. 

30th  July,  1879. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  find  that  only 
two  inquiries  are  reported  since  the  ist  November,  and  will 
naturally  be  led  to  ask  the  reason.  The  only  answer  we  can 
give  is,  that  we  suppose  the  rules  for  regulating  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Courts  required  by  the  Shipping  Casualties  Investi¬ 
gations  Act,  have  not  been  prepared,  or,  at  all  events,  have 
not  met  with  the  approval  of  the  various  officers  through 
whose  hands  they  have  to  pass  previous  to  confirmation. 

The  Nautical  Assessors  may  look  forward  to  a  brisk  trade, 
for  we  notice  that  the  following  casualties  have  been  selected 
for  investigation,  but  no  dates,  as  far  as  we  can  hear,  have 
been  fixed  to  the  inquiries.  We  sincerely  sympathise  with 
the  unfortunate  officers  who  have  these  official  inquiries 
hanging  over  their  heads. 

The  stranding  of  the  R.  L.  Alston  ;  Beech ,  s.s.  ;  Rathhenny , 
s.s.  ;  Acacia ,  s.s.  Loss  of  the  Wepre  Lass,  Viola,  Ladyland , 
Mary  Anne,  Despatch,  s.s.  Abandonment,  Heimdall,  s.s.;  Royal 
Arch,  Forest  Belle.  Material  damage,  Nora,  s.s.  Burning  of 
the  Sea  Spray. 
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CERTIFICATES  HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  WITH. 
1st  November,  1879. 


Nautical  Assessors. 

Finding  of  Court. 

Decision. 

Powell,  R.N. 

Master  of  Electric  wholly 

Certificate  suspended  for 

Harris. 

to  blame. 

3  months.  Lower  grade 

Wilson. 

granted. 

Hunter,  M.M. 

Certificates  of  the  Master, 

Le  Conteur,  M.M. 

Chief,  and  Second  officer 
cancelled. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Merchant  Service  Journal." 

Sir, — All  honour  to  the  Shipmasters’  Society  and  others 
who  have  protested  against  the  new  Bye-Laws  fortheThames. 

If  the  Conservancy  Board  persists  in  (what  your  resolutions 
rightly  term)  the  present  vicious  system,  it  will  now  sin  with 
its  eyes  open.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  the 
next  frightful  catastrophe  occurs,  so  that  the  saddle  may  then 
be  put  on  the  right  horse. 

The  present  Board  must  not  hug  the  delusion  that  another 
such  a  calamity  as  the  Princess  Alice  is  not  likely  to  happen  in 
their  time.  Collisions  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  precisely 
similar  in  character,  are  still  daily  within  an  ace  of  occurring. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  The  elements  of  danger  are 
still  around  us,  and  if  the  proposed  Bye-Laws  become  Law, 
will  continue  to  be  so. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

“WATERSIDE.” 


Q 


(Pbiluarg. 


WITH  feelings  of  regret  we  have  to  record  the 
death,  on  the  26th  November,  at  an  early  age, 

I  of 

Dr.  HARRY  LEACH,  M.R.C.P., 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Port  of  London ,  and  Physician 
to  the  “  Dreadnought  ”  Hospital , 

which  deprives  the  service  of  one  whose  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  sailors,  and  whose 
welfare  always  occupied  his  most  earnest  energies. 

His  instructions  to  shipmasters  in  his  medical  guide, 
for  the  treatment  of  seamen  both  medically  and 
surgically,  cannot  well  be  better,  being  lucid  and  to 
the  point,  and  rendering  it  hardly  possible  for  the  most 
unskilful  to  make  a  mistake. 


GENERAL. 


The  proposed  Home  for  Aged  Mariners  in  Liverpool,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  our  last  issue,  is,  we  are  pleased 
to  hear,  making  rapid  advance,  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  /"i  1,000  having  been  promised  since  the  scheme  was  first 
inaugurated. 
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